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THE  CALENDAR  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS— THE  FIRST  POPULAR 

ALMANAC. 

The  Printing  Press  in  the  Service  of  the  Chnrch. — H. 

THE  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  at  Paris  is  an  almost  ideal  library 
to  work  in.  Looking  out  from  its  broad  casements  across 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Seine  one  sits  in  full  view  of  the  long 
stretch  of  the  Louvre,  before  a  prospect  as  animated  and  full  of 
sunshine  as  it  is  rich  in  historic  memories.  Though  the  Palais  de 
ITnstitut,  of  which  the  Mazarine  forms  part,  dates  from  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  room  itself  is  bright  and  airy.  Readers  are 
not  very  numerous,  for  there  is  no  great  collection  of  modem 
works  to  attract  them.  Hence  a  book  is  no  sooner  asked  for 
than  it  is  found  and  brought  by  an  attendant,  while  the  silence  is 
undisturbed  save  for  the  occasional  hoarse  cry  of  "  La  Patr-r-ie," 
shouted  by  the  news-vendors  outside.  For  the  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  bibliography  the  Mazarine  is  quite  a  paradise. 

Besides  its  manuscript  treasures  and  other  works  of  value,  the 
library  founded  by  the  great  French  Cardinal  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  nearly  two  thousand  incunabula.  Of  these  the  most 
famous  is  the  renowned  Mazarine  Bible,  which  in  spite  of  all  con- 
troversies is  shown  by  more  recent  investigation  to  be  the  un- 
doubted work  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,^  and  the 

^  See  Dr.  Paul  Schwenke,  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  des  ersten  Buch- 
drucks,  Berlin,  1900.  As  the  late  Professor  Owen,  the  palaeontologist,  was  said  to 
be  able  to  reconstruct  an  entire  quadruped  from  a  single  specimen  of  its  bones,  so 
Dr.  Schwenke  from  an  attentive  study  of  Gutenberg's  surviving  work,  has  retraced 
the  whole  typographical  history  of  his  great  Bible.  He  tells  us  how  long  it  took  to 
print,  how  many  copies  were  produced,  how  many  presses  were  employed,  how  the 
punches,  matrices,  and  type  were  made,  and  so  on. 
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earliest  complete  book  produced  by  typography.  Of  course,  the 
copy  in  the  Mazarine  is  very  far  from  being  unique.  More  than 
forty  copies  of  this  forty-tvvo-line  Bible — called  Mazarine  because 
the  copy  in  the  Mazarine  Library  was  the  first  to  attract  attention 
— are  now  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  one  of  the  finest,  that 
from  the  Ashburnham  library,  after  being  priced  at  $25,000 
(;^5,ooo)  in  Mr.  Quaritch's  catalogue,  not  long  since  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe  of  New  York,  making  the  seventh 
copy  which  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  find  a  home  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  not  of  the  famous  forty-two-line  Bible  that  I 
propose  here  to  speak,  but  of  another  work  of  which  the  Maza- 
rine Library  possesses  two  absolutely  unique  editions,  both 
among  the  most  precious  of  their  kind,  and  both  practically  un- 
known to  bibliographers. 

The  name  of  the  Compost  et  Kalendrier  des  Bergiers  is  in 
some  measure  known  to  students  of  literature,  on  account  of  its 
similarity  with  that  of  Edmund  Spenser's  pastoral  poem,  The 
Shepherd's  Calendar.  Beyond  the  likeness  of  name,  however, 
there  is  little  to  connect  the  rather  dreary  elegies  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poet  with  the  thoroughly  mediaeval  compilation  printed 
nearly  a  century  earlier.  The  Kalendrier  des  Bergiers  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  popular  almanac,  and  though  its  title  to  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  of  such  literary  ventures  might  be  dis- 
puted,^ in  the  English  tongue  at  least  its  claim  to  priority  seems 
well  established.  Perhaps  no  better  summary  of  its  contents  can 
be  furnished  than  that  which  was  given  long  ago  in  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry : 

"  This  piece,"  he  says,  "was  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  perpetual  almanac, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  magazine  of  every  article  of  salutary  and  useful 
knowledge.  It  is  a  medley  of  verse  and  prose,  and  contains  amongst  many  other 
curious  particulars,  the  saints  of  the  whole  year,  the  movable  feasts,  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  the  properties  of  the  twelve  months,  rules  for  blood-letting,  a  collection  of 
proverbs,  a  system  of  ethics,  politics,  divinity,  physiognomy,  medicine,  astrology,  and 
geography." 

In  the  days  when  books  were  rare,  and  the  man  who  could 
read  was  looked  upon  as  a  scholar,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for 

*  In  Germany  more  particularly  there  were  a  few  publications  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  very  similar  to  the  Calendar  of  Shepherds  in  their  contents.  The  earliest  I 
have  seen  is  one  attributed  to  the  **  Meyster  Almansor,"  Augsburg,  1481. 
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all  save  a  very  few  to  accumulate  volumes  and  form  a  library. 
What  was  likely  to  be  most  in  favor  both  among  the  burghers  of 
the  towns  and  the  husbandmen  of  the  country  was  a  compen- 
dium of  all  knowledge  which  might  be  read  aloud  and  expounded 
by  any  chance  visitor  who  happened  to  be  clerk  enough  to  read 
it.  Probably,  too,  in  most  households  that  were  a  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  very  poor,  one  or  two  members  could  be 
found  who  had  sufficient  education  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of 
easy  words,  especially  now  that  the  invention  of  printing  had 
made  the  task  of  deciphering  the  letters  less  difficult.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  possession  of 
a  single  volume  was  likely  to  satisfy  the  literary  aspirations  of 
most  families.  The  great  thing  was  to  produce  a  volume  which 
would  be  as  representative  and  comprehensive  as  possible. 

It  is  this  characteristic  which  makes  the  Calendar  of  Shepherds 
a  truly  popular  book.  As  the  name  implies,  it  was  to  the  country 
folk  that  it  more  directly  appealed,  but  its  contents  were  of  a 
nature  to  interest  all ;  and  even  now  it  has  a  fascination  for  the 
modem  reader,  as  a  singular  revelation  of  the  ideas,  the  super- 
stitions, the  science,  the  art,  and  above  all  the  deep  religious 
instincts,  which  were  distinctive  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Two 
facts  more  than  anything  else  show  the  hold  which  the  book 
exercised  upon  the  popular  taste.  The  first  of  these  is  the  rarity 
of  the  surviving  copies,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  numerous  editions 
which  we  know  were  issued ;  the  second  is  the  persistence  with 
which  books  of  identical  or  closely  analogous  contents  have  con- 
tinued to  be  printed  and  to  find  a  ready  sale,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  almost  to  within  our  own  times.  To  this  latter  point  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  later  on ;  for  the  present,  let  me  say 
a  word  about  the  early  editions.  When  Dr.  Sommer  a  few  years 
since  published  his  elaborately  annotated  facsimile  reprint  of  the 
first  English  version,^  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  French 
original  first  saw  the  light  in  1493.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  beauti- 
fully illuminated  copy  on  vellum  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
which  Dr.  Sommer  showed  to  be  the  work  of  the  printer  Guiot 
Marchant,  although  his  device  had  been  painted  out  and  replaced 

8  The  Kalender  of  Shepherdes,  facsimile  reprint,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Oskar  Sommer. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.     1892. 
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by  Verard's,  is  not  really  the  earliest  edition.  The  Bibliotheque 
Mazarine,  as  I  have  recently  satisfied  myself  by  a  careful  inspection 
and  collation,  contains  a  still  earlier  edition,  also  by  Guiot  Mar- 
chant,  printed  in  1491.  The  size  is  smaller,  the  contents  are  less 
ample,  but  it  is  the  same  book,  illustrated  with  the  same  wood- 
cuts. So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  copy  in  existence  of  the 
first  French  edition,  and  even  this  is  very  imperfect,  for  out  of 
32  leaves,  or  64  pages,  of  which  the  book  probably  consisted, 
6  leaves,  or  12  pages,  are  certainly  missing.  The  device  of  the 
printer  and  an  elaborately  scrolled  capital  /  appear  on  the  title- 
page,  and  with  them  a  description  of  the  contents,  which  may  be 
thus  translated : 

Here  is  the  Calendar  oi  Shepherds,  containing  three 
principal  matters.  The  first  is  the  knowledge  which  shep- 
herds have  of  the  skies,  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  of 
the  stars,  of  the  planets,  of  their  courses,  movements  and 
properties.  The  second  is  of  feasts,  both  moveable  and 
immoveable,  of  the  golden  number ;  of  new  moons,  and 
generally  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  science  of  the 
computus.  The  third  is  of  the  almanac,  of  the  four  com- 
plexions, of  governing  and  dieting  oneself  according  as 
the  seasons  require,  in  order  to  live  healthily,  happily 
and  long. 

Printed  for  the  commodities  above  mentioned,  and 
many  others,  as  the  table  following  showeth. 

The  scheme  outlined  in  this  title-page  was  enlarged  in  subse- 
quent editions.  How  many  these  editions  were  we  can  but  guess. 
Of  several  of  those  known  to  us  we  possess  but  a  single  copy,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  there  were  others,  of  which  no 
single  specimen  has  yet  been  found.  In  the  year  1493  two  hand- 
some editions  appeared,  both  printed  by  Marchant ;  one  saw  the 
light  on  April  i8th,  the  other  on  July  i8th.  Of  the  former,  two 
copies  survive ;  of  the  latter,  the  only  known  specimen  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  Besides  the  work  of  the  Paris  printers,  numerous 
other  impressions,  but  with  inferior  woodcuts,  were  brought  out  at 
Geneva,  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Troyes,  all  within  a  period  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years. 
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It  was  natural  that  so  popular  a  work  should  before  long  find 
translators,  and  accordingly  in  1503  a  Scotchman  residing  in  Paris 
seems  to  have  been  engaged  by  the  famous  publisher,  Antoine 
Verard,  to  produce  an  English  version  of  the  Compost.  How  far 
the  translator  may  have  been  competent  or  the  reverse  we  have 
little  means  of  judging;  for  although  this  English  edition  duly 
appeared  and  was  illustrated  by  some  of  the  best  wood-blocks 
then  in  existence,  the  dialectical  peculiarities  of  the  translator,  and 
still  more  the  blunders  of  the  French  printers,  totally  unacquainted 
with  English,  have  combined  to  produce  a  jargon  which  is  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  typography.  The  most  extraordinary 
freak  of  the  compositors  was  seemingly  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
letter  K  from  their  founts  of  French  type,  the  result  being  that 
wherever  it  occurred  they  substituted  for  it  the  combination  /r, 
which  in  their  Gothic  form,  when  taken  together,  bear  a  distant 
resemblance  to  a  K.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  this  curious  Scotch 
translation ;  it  renders  the  first  paragraph  of  the  French  text  in 
Fig.  I,  which,  the  reader  will  notice,  is  really  in  verse,  though 
printed  continuously  as  prose.  The  dead  man  is  supposed  to  say, 
as  he  shoulders  his  coffin-lid : 

Qweyr  ar  the  wepyngs  of  my  deces 

Parens,  freyndys  at  gret  plants 

Qwych  wepyt  wyth  owt   conterpas 

Qweyr  is  the  E  that  above  them  I  have  plantyt 

It  ys  good  to  thynlr  of  them  self  qwyl  they  have  heelth 

For  yt  ys  folyshnes  to  seylr  suffrage  of  others 

After  the  deeth  of  the  qwych  had  wsayge 

To  por  wey  them  befor  theyr  latter  day 

Qwen  after  god  thayr  ys  no  law  above  theyr  awn 

Even  this  is  rather  a  favorable  representation  of  the  text  as 
printed,  for  the  letter  w,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  there  supplied  by 
two  z/'s  side  by  side.  By  "  the  E"  the  yew  tree  is  no  doubt  meant, 
and  thynlr  and  seylr  stand  of  course  for  think  and  seek.  Of  this 
Paris  edition  of  1503  two  copies  only  are  known  to  survive,  and 
it  is  from  one  of  these,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
that  Dr.  Sommer  has  reproduced  his  facsimile  reprint. 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  such  circumstances,  an  entirely  new 
English  version  was  soon  found  to  be  necessary.     In  1506  the 
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Fig.  4. — The  Domination  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
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London  printer,  Richard  Pynson,  seems  to  have  purchased  from 
Verard  the  whole  set  of  blocks  which  had  been  used  for  the  Pans 
impression,  and  with  their  aid  he  brought  out  at  his  own  press  a 
second  and  much  more  satisfactory  edition  of  the   Calendar  of 
Shepherds  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen.     In  his  introduction 
Pynson  explains  how  "  before  tyme  this  boke  was  prynted  m 
Paris  in  too  corrupte  englysshe,  and  nat  by  no  englysshe  man, 
wherefore  these  bokes  that  were  brought  into  Englande  no  man 
coude  understande."     Pynson's  own  version  was  not  free  from 
reproach,  for  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  mendmg 
the  Scotchman's  text,  without  reference  to  the  original  French,  but 
he  has  added  some  interesting  verses  of  his  own  as  a  kind  ol  envoi. 
A  few  stanzas  may  here  be  quoted,  one  of  which  has  some  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  pre-Reformation  English  Bible  which 
has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  of  late  by  Abbot  Gasquet  and 
others.     I  modernize  the  spelling. 

Remember  clerk^s  daily  do  their  diligence, 

Into  our  corrupt  speech  matters  to  translate, 

Yet  between  French  and  English  is  great  diflference. 

Their  language  in  reading  is  douce  and  delicate. 

In  their  mother  tongue  they  be  so  fortunate 

They  have  the  bible  and  apocalipse  of  divinity, 

And  other  noble  books  that  in  English  may  not  be. 

Wherefore  with  patience  I  you  all  desire, 
Beware  of  the  rising  of  false  heresy 
Let  every  perfect  faith  set  your  hearts  afire, 
And  the  chaflF  from  the  com  clean  out  to  try 
They  that  believeth  amiss  be  worthy  to  die. 
And  he  is  the  greatest  fool  in  the  world  ywis 
That  thinketh  no  man's  wit  is  as  good  as  his. 

Thus  endeth  here  the  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

Drawn  into  English  to  God's  reverence, 

And  for  profit  and  pleasure,  small  clerks  to  cheer. 

Plainly  shewed  to  their  intelligence. 

Our  part  is  done  ;  now  readers  do  your  diligence. 

And  remember  that  Pynson  saith  to  you  this. 

He  that  liveth  well  may  not  die  amiss. 

Only  one  copy  of  this  1 506  edition  is  now  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence.    It  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  unfortunately  far 
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Fig.  5. — The  Barber-Surgeon  at  Work. 
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from  complete.  So  much  has  it  been  injured,  that  nearly  all  the 
leaves  have  had  to  be  covered  on  both  sides  with  transparent 
paper,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  photograph.  The  only  wood- 
cut I  have  attempted  to  reproduce  is  that  representing  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  Hail  Mary,  which  was  here  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  England.  The  other  early  editions  of  the  English 
Shepherd's  Calendar  are  hardly  less  scarce.  Of  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  edition  (1508),  only  one  copy  is  known  ;  of  Julian  Nota- 
ry's (15 18),  there  are  said  to  be  three  copies,  but  no  one  of  them 
is  entire ;  of  the  1528  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  there  are  two  copies. 
Lastly,  I  have  recently  found  that,  at  the  Mazarine  Library  in 
Paris,  there  is  preserved  a  copy  of  a  singularly  handsome  edi- 
tion by  Pynson,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  even  suspected. 
Probably  there  were  many  others  of  which  no  trace  is  left.  Of 
post-Reformation  editions  I  am  not  now  speaking. 

Turning  now  to  the  contents  of  this  eminently  popular  com- 
pendium of  knowledge,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  pre- 
dominant part  which  religion  plays  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
work.  Not  to  speak  of  the  calendar  itself,  and  the  apparatus  for 
the  compost  (or  computus),  the  book  provides  not  only  a  complete 
manual  of  religious  instruction,  but  also  a  body  of  spiritual  coun- 
sels and  exhortations  of  the  most  practical  kind.  The  keynote  is 
struck  from  the  outset  in  such  terms  as  these  : 

Here  before  time  there  was  a  shepherd  keeping  his 
sheep  in  the  fields,  which  was  no  clerk,  he  understood  no 
manner  of  scripture  nor  writing,  but  only  by  his  natural 
wit.  He  saith  that  living  and  dying  is  all  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God.  And  he  saith  that  by  the 
course  of  nature  a  man  may  live  three  score  and  twelve 
year  or  more.  For  every  man  is  XXXVI  year  old  ere 
he  come  to  his  full  strength  and  virtue.  And  then  he  is 
at  his  best,  both  in  wisdom  and  also  in  sadness  and  dis- 
cretion. For  by  XXXVI  year,  and  if  so  be  that  he  have 
not  good  manners,  then  it  is  unlikely  that  ever  he  shall 
have  good  manners  after,  while  he  live. 

Drawing  the  inference  that  a  man's  body  will  take  as  long  to 
wear  out  as  to  reach  its  maturity,  the  writer  concludes  that  if  men 
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die  before  the  term  of  three  score  and  twelve  years,  "  it  is  ofttime 
by  violence  or  outrage  of  themself,  but  if  they  live  beyond  that 


time  it  is  by  good  governaunce  and  good  dyet.     One  desire  of  this 
shepherd,"  he  goes  on,  "  was  to  live  long  holily  and  to  die  well. 
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But  this  desire  of  long  life  was  in  his  soul,  which  he  hoped  to 
have  after  his  death.  For  the  soul  shall  never  die,  whether  it  be 
in  bliss  or  in  pciin." 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  an  introduction  and  from 
other  words  in  Pynson's  preface,  too  long  to  quote,  the  religious 
character  of  the  book,  however  oddly  assorted  with  an  astrology 
and  mythology  smacking  strongly  of  paganism,  is  the  predominant 
feature.  The  series  of  woodcuts  which  most  readily  catch  the 
eye,  the  alarming  realism  of  which  cannot  wholly  hide  their  artistic 
qualities,  represent  the  seven  deadly  sins,  as  illustrated  in  the 
punishments  of  the  lost.  I  have  not  reproduced  any  of  them  here, 
because  they  belong  more  strictly  to  another  work  which  may 
perhaps  be  noticed  in  a  future  article.  But  the  chapter  on  the 
deadly  sins  is  only  one  item  among  many.  The  commandments 
of  God  and  the  commandments  of  the  Church  are  duly  empha- 
sized as  the  foundation  of  all  sound  religious  teaching.  The  cut 
(here  shown  in  Fig.  2)  of  Moses  giving  to  the  world  the  tables  of 
the  law,  has  been  reproduced  from  a  copy  of  Guiot  Marchant's 
1 500  edition  at  the  Bodleian.  The  original  is  a  fine  bold  engrav- 
ing filling  the  whole  width  of  a  folio  page,  and  the  rhymed  version 
of  the  commandments,  Un  seul  Dieu  tu  adoreras,  etc.,  as  some  of 
my  readers  will  be  aware,  is  the  same  which  is  learnt  by  French 
school  children  at  the  present  day.  Again  the  Our  Father,  Hail 
Mary,  and  Creed  are  all  set  down  with  an  exposition  of  their 
meaning  and  some  excellent  illustrations,  while  the  topics  of  Con- 
fession and  especially  of  death  are  brought  before  the  reader  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Thus  almost  at  the  close  of  the  volume  we 
have  a  picture  of  a  negro  trumpeter  blowing  upon  a  horn,  with 
the  inscription : 

How  every  man  and  woman  ought  to  cease  of  their 
sins  at  the  sounding  of  the  dreadable  horn. 

Ho !  Ho  !  you  blind  folk  darkened  in  the  cloud 
Of  ignorant  fumes,  thick  and  mystical. 
Take  heed  of  my  horn  tooting  all  aloud 
With  boysterous  sounds  and  blastes  boreal, 
Giving  you  warning  of  the  judgment  final 
The  which  daily  is  ready  to  give  sentence 
Of  perverse  people  replete  with  negligence. 
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Ho  !  Ho  !  betimes  ere  that  it  be  too  late, 
Cease  while  ye  have  space  and  opportunity, 
Leave  your  follies  ere  death  make  you  checkmate, 
Cease  your  ignorant  incredulity. 
Chase  your  thoughts  of  immundicity. 
Cease  of  your  pecunial  pensement 
The  which  defileth  your  entendement. 


fap  Tb^a^.3!mcn.  ICffip  tfjcfc  tw  afbe/fo  It  be  Done  as  ttje  tjef  j)2c.i5p  rtjc  ib^i 
^eji5prrcr«i«p  rtje  facramfi  of  rtjclattec  anopntpngc/tl)at  gpucrt}  t)S  the  fucp 
ttoap  of  fdUiaaonfttjcgpftf  «f  tf)ef|o{p  gaofl  i3D;cDc  of  3|ugeTnentcB  of  fiob/ 
anD  gpiDebs  iVittt?tIicsr;tOcii  of  cfjattpte  agapnc  ietf;rrp/  aiiD  burp  tbc  ttjem 


t?«rbcWCDboDcIp/^ 

p;t3i'CfD|Qucatempcs 

;  fioofl^/§ctcmfmlj0 

f^bntueof(H3t?tte/< 

rcl;cnj€tbefyitnex)fle 


From  the  original  for 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin. 


Fig.  7.— An  English  Rosary  Picture. 


One  cannot  entirely  congratulate  the  translator  in  these  and 
similar  renderings.  The  version  is  almost  as  much  French  as 
English.  "  Pecunial  pensement "  means  presumably  anxiety 
about  money,  and  "  entendement "  is  no  doubt  the  equivalent  of 
understanding.     But  the  religious  purpose  of  the  verses  is  clear 
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enough,  and  so  is  the  introduction  into  such  a  book,  or  "  Medita- 
tions of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  shepherds  and 
all  other  people  should  think  on  when  they  pray,"  Even  in  the 
"  rules  for  the  governance  of  health  "  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  evidently  not  far  from  the  writer's  thoughts  : 

"  Suffer  no  surfeits  in  thy  house  at  night, 
Ware  (beware^  of  rare  {^late)  suppers  and  oi  great  excess, 
Of  nodding  heads  and  of  candle  light. 
Of  sloth  at  morrow  and  slumbering  idleness, 
WTiich  of  all  vices  is  chief  portresser  [introducer'). 
Void  {avoid)  all  drunkenness,  liars  and  lechours. 
Of  all  unthrifty  exile  the  maystresse  [profession), 
That  is  to  say,  dice-players  and  hazarders." 

The  writer  is  not  afraid  of  detail,  and  some  of  his  directions 
are  minute  in  the  extreme.  The  following  will  afford  a  sufficient 
specimen : 

"  Dine  not  at  morrow  [morn)  before  thy  appetite. 
Clear  air  and  walking  maketh  good  digestion. 
Between  meals  drink  not  for  no  froward  delight. 
But  [unL-ss)  thirst  or  travail  give  thee  occasion. 
Over-salt  meat  doth  great  oppression 
To  feeble  stomachs  when  they  cannot  refrain 
From  things  contrary  to  their  complexion. 
Of  greedy  hands  the  stomach  hath  great  pain." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  these  extracts  that  the  bulk  of 
the  book  is  in  verse  or  that  it  is  principally  made  up  of  moral 
counsels.  It  is  above  all  things  an  almanac,  and  a  large  amount 
of  space  is  taken  up  with  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the  phases  of 
the  heavens  ;  but  often,  as  already  said,  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
astrology  and  medicine.  A  woodcut  from  the  second  edition  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  (Fig.  3),  while  it  illustrates  the  inferior  execu- 
tion of  his  quarto  impression,  will  also  give  an  idea  of  the  obser- 
vations suggested  to  shepherds  by  which  they  may  tell  the  hour 
of  the  night.  Very  curious  are  the  anatomical  figures  found  in 
all  the  editions,  or  the  pictures  and  descriptions  which  illustrate 
the  four  complexions  and  the  influence  of  the  planets.  I  content 
myself,  however,  with  reproducing  (Fig.  4)  the  chart  of  the  human 
frame  as  dominated  by  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  This  plan 
was  regarded  as  specially  important  for  deciding  the  delicate 
question  of  the  time  and  manner  of  bleeding,  a  remedy  then  of 
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universal  application.     The  kind  of  directions  given  are  such  as 
follow : 

Aries  is  good  for  blood  letting  when  the  moon  is  in  it, 
save  for  the  part  that  it  domineth. 


I 


^-''-^^m 


£•2 


Taurus  is  evil  for  bleeding.  Taurus  is  dry  and  cold, 
nature  of  the  earth,  and  governeth  the  neck  and  the  knot 
under  the  throat,  and  it  is  evil  for  bleeding. 
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Or  again : 

Between  the  wrist  of  the  foot  and  the  great  toe,  is  a  vein 
the  which  is  letten  blood  for  divers  sicknesses  and  incon- 
veniences, as  the  pestilence,  that  taketh  a  person  suddenly 
by  the  great  superabundance  of  humours  and  the  bleed- 
ing must  be  made  within  a  natural  day,  that  is  to  wit: 
Within  XXIV  hours  after  that  the  sickness  is  taken 
of  the  patient  and  before  the  fever  come  on  him,  and  this 
bleeding  ought  to  be  done  after  the  corpulence  of  the 
patient. 

As  an  example  of  a  type  of  illustration,  which  appears  in 
almost  every  book  of  this  class,  I  reproduce  (Fig.  5)  a  cut  from  a 
German  work,  which,  though  not  strictly  a  copy  of  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  is  entered  under  that  heading  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue. 
In  the  accompanying  text  a  list  is  given  of  lucky  days  to  be  bled 
on ;  whence  one  learns,  for  instance,  with  interest,  that  the  days 
most  recommended  were  the  feasts  of  St.  Blaise,  St.  Bartholomew, 
St.  Martin,  etc. ;  or  that  a  man  over  twenty  ought  to  be  bled  in 
the  right  arm,  on  the  i6th  of  March,  for  the  sake  of  his  hearing; 
and  so  on. 

Or  again  we  are  informed  : 

A  man  ought  not  to  make  incision  nor  to  touch  with 
iron  the  member  governed  of  any  sign  the  day  that  the 
moon  is  in  it,  for  fear  of  the  great  effusion  of  blood  that 
might  happen,  nor  in  like  wise  also  when  the  sun  is  in 
it,  for  the  danger  and  peril  that  might  ensue. 

Even  here  in  the  more  scientific  part  of  the  treatise  pious  ap- 
plications are  not  absent.  Thus  the  succession  of  the  months  is 
treated  as  a  parable  of  the  life  of  man.     For  instance : 

May  is  the  season  that  all  flowers  are  spread  and  be 
then  in  their  most  virtue  with  sweet  savour,  in  these  six 
years  he  is  in  his  most  strength,  but  then  let  him  gather 
the  flowers  of  good  manners  betimes,  for  if  he  tarry  past 
that  age  it  is  an  hap  if  ever  he  take  them  ;  for  he  is  then 
XXX  years. 

December.   Then  is  man  LX  and  XII  years.    Then  had 
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he  lever  have  a  warm  fire  than  a  fair  lady.     And  after  this 
age  he  goeth  into  decrepitus   to  wax  a  child  again,  and 
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From  the  original  for 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin. 


Fig.  9. — The  Calendar  for  December. 


can  not  wield  himself.     And  the  young  folk  be  weary  of 
their  company  and  without  they  have  much  goods,  they 
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be  full  little  taken  heed  of;  God  wot,  and  the  more  pity, 
for  age  should  be  worshipped  in  the  honour  of  the  Father 
of  Heaven  and  for  His  sake  cherished. 

The  really  popular  character  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  as 
was  said  above,  is  made  clear  from  many  circumstances.  Any 
one  who  will  look  into  the  history  of  the  almanacs  published 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, will  see  how  the  astrological  and  miscellaneous  features  of 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar  have  been  perpetuated.  There  have 
been  also  some  avowed  imitations,  as  in  particular  the  Kalendrier 
des  Bergieres  (the  Calendar  of  Shepherdesses),  a  very  similar 
work,  of  which  two  editions  were  published  in  Paris  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the  book,  and  to  the  influence  it 
must  have  exerted  upon  whole  generations  of  readers,  is  the  per- 
sistence of  its  distinctively  Catholic  lineaments  in  England  long 
after  Catholicism  as  a  system  had  been  completely  swept  away.* 
I  hardly  think  I  should  exaggerate  if  I  described  this  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  religious  litera- 
ture. For  any  one  who  knows  something  of  the  feeling  in  Eng- 
land during  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  Stuart  period  which 
preceded,  the  fact  that  such  papistical  books  were  openly  pub- 
lished and  sold  will  appear  almost  incredible.  Of  course  there 
had  been  some  expurgation  and  modification  of  the  book  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  but  after  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  left  unchanged,  exhibiting  its  popery  under  disguises 
that  were  almost  ludicrous  in  their  transparency.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, such  an  example  as  the  following,  which  survives  in  the 
very  latest  known  edition  of  the  Shepherd's  Caletidar,  that  of 
1656: 

Here  demandeth  the  Master  Shepherd  in  how  many 
things  the  Christian  man  ought  to  follow  Jesus  Christ, 
for  to  accomplish  the  promise  of  Baptism.  The  simple 
shepherd  answereth :  I  say  in  six  things.    The  first  is  clean- 

*  Of  seventeenth  century  editions  we  know  for  certain  of  copies  printed  in  1604, 
1611,  1618,  1631,  and  1656.  There  were  probably  other  editions  which  have  com- 
pletely perished. 
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ness  of  conscience,  for  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to 
God  than  a  clean  conscience,  and  it  will  be  made  clean 
in  two  manners — one  is  by  Baptism,  when  we  receive  it ; 
and  the  other  is  by  patience,  that  is  contrition  of  heart, 
confession  of  mouth,  satisfaction  of  work.  And  then  when 
we  be  clean,  we  are  pleasing  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  with  the 
Master  of  His  mercy,  cleanseth  the  sinners  that  do  pen- 
ance and  maketh  them  fair. 

Could  anything  be  more  barefaced  than  the  substitution  of  the 
word  patience  for  the  original  penance?  In  the  commentary 
upon  the  Our  Father,  again  we  have  explicit  mention  of  "  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  holy  Church,"  as  well  as  of  "  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage,"  the  "sacrament  of  the  latter  anointing,"  and 
the  rest.  Under  the  heading  oi  "the  Commandments  of  the 
Church,"  we  find  it  assumed  that  "  men  are  bound  to  confess 
them  and  receive  at  Easter,  to  keep  the  holy  days  commanded  and 
the  fasts  of  obligation."  Several  months  of  the  Calendar  proper  are 
reprinted  absolutely  unchanged,  as  may  be  learnt  from  Fig.  9  repre- 
senting the  month  of  December,  in  which  even  the  feast  of  "  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr "  is  retained,  and  the  antiphon  0  Sapientia 
duly  indicated.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  con- 
servatism is  supplied  by  the  treatment  of  the  Hail  Mary  shown  in 
the  last  of  our  illustrations.  It  is  true  that  Pynson's  woodcut  of  the 
Pope  and  bishops  kneeling  before  our  Lady  has  made  way  for  a 
simple  picture  of  the  Madonna,  and  that  the  text  of  the  Hail  Mary 
is  no  longer  given  ;  but  the  reference  to  "  our  mother  holy  Church  " 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  Saints  stands  just  as  it  did 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  Though  the  facsimile  is  much  reduced,  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  decipher  the  words  for  himself. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  topics  that  might  be  noted, 
both  in  the  ancient  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  editions  of  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  but  I  have  already  exceeded  my  limits,  and 
I  must  leave  those  who  are  interested  in  this  venerable  almanac, 
the  ancestor  of  all  modern  almanacs,  to  acquire  Dr.  Sommer's 
edition  and  examine  into  the  matter  for  themselves. 

London,  England.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 
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The  Illustrations. 

Fig.   I. — Remember  Death. 

A  woodcut  found  in  an  early  tract,  printed  by  Guiot  Marchant  under  this  title 
and  now  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  Paris.  This  tract  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Kalendrier  des  Bergiers.  The  page  is  reproduced  from  the  edition  of 
1500  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Fig.  2. — Moses  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
From  the  1500  edition  of  the  Kalendrier  2X  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Fig.  3. — How  to  Tell  the  Time  at  Night. 
A  page  from  the  1528  edition  of  the  Calendar  of  Shepherds  at  the  Bodleian. 

Fig.  4. — The  Domination  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

A  cut  found  in  the  first  edition  (1491)  of  the  Kalendrier  des  Bergiers.  Repro- 
duced from  the  edition  of  Guiot  Marchant  of  1500  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Fig.  5. — The  Barber-Surgeon  at  Work. 

From  a  German  Almanac   in   the    Bodleian   of  about  15 17,  analogous  to  the 

Calendar  of  Shepherds. 

Fig.  6. — The  Last  Part  of  the  Hail  Mary, 

From  the  unique  copy  of  Pynson's  first  edition  (1506)  of  the  Calendar  of  Shep- 
herds, now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Fig.  7. — An  English  Rosary  Picture. 

From  Julian  Notary's  edition  of  c.  15 18.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  only 
edition  which  contains  such  a  cut.     From  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Fig.  8. — Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  with  their  Crooks. 

Cuts  from  the  Kalendrier  des  Bergikres  (Calendar  of  Sheperdesses).  Paris, 
1498.     At  the  British  Museum.     The  photograph  is  a  good  deal  reduced. 

Fig.  9. — The  Calendar  for  December. 

This  is  taken  from  the  1631  edition  printed  and  openly  sold  in  London.  The 
picture  blocks  used  for  the  border  are  the  identical  blocks  engraved  in  France  and 
brought  by  Pynson  to  England  before  1506.     From  the  British  Museum. 

Fig.  10. — A  Survival  of  Catholicism,  1656. 

From  the  copy  of  the  British  Museum  picture,  and  sold  without  disguise  in  Ix)n- 
don  by  a  Protestant  printer  during  the  Commonwealth.     Reduced. 
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THE  GENTLEMANLINESS  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

^^  r^ELIGION,"  says  Coleridge,"  is  the  most  gentlemanly 
IX  thing  in  the  worid.  It  alone  will  gentilize,  if  unmixed  with 
cant,"  No  one  who  has  read  the  writings  of  St.Paul,  of  his  life,  as 
described  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts,  will  suspect  him  of  a  tendency 
to  cant.  The  sincerity  of  his  religious  convictions  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  traits  in  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Even  M. 
Renan,  though  he  has  a  low  estimate  of  St.  Paul  in  other  respects, 
admits  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep  rehgious  convictions,  "  a  pow- 
erful soul,  progressive,  enthusiastic,  a  conqueror,  a  missionary,  a 
propagator."  To  the  superficial  reader  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epis- 
tles, St.  Paul  is  apt  to  appear  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  cour- 
age and  tireless  activity,  showing  occasional  bursts  of  pathos  and 
tenderness,  hardly  looked  for  in  such  a  character.  If  his  image 
corresponds  in  any  way  to  the  common  idea  of  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, it  is  rather  that  of  the  brusque  sort,  common  to  the  rustic 
gentry,  than  to  that  class  which  forms  its  manners  under  the  influ- 
ence of  refined  associations.  Nevertheless  St.  Paul  presents  the 
characteristics  of  the  true  gentleman,  as  Thackeray  and  Cardinal 
Newman  have,  each  in  his  separate  way,  described  him.  New- 
man's picture  is  indeed  intended  to  outline  rather  the  gentleman 
of  the  world,  the  man  of  refinement  and  education,  apart  from 
any  motives  which  Christianity  urges  upon  him ;  but  it  applies  to 
St.  Paul  nevertheless,  elevating  the  instincts  of  secular  nobility  to 
the  higher  plane  of  religious  principle.  We  find  in  the  life  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  an  evidence  of  high  culture  and  varied 
knowledge,  a  fearless  sense  of  truth  and  right,  as  well  as  that  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  the  personal  character  and 
social  position  of  others,  which  at  once  points  out  the  gentleman 
in  feeling,  no  matter  under  what  disadvantages  or  surroundings  he 
appears.  Such  is  Paul,  the  impassioned  lover  of  Christ  crucified, 
although  the  more  delicate  groundwork  of  his  true  form  is  not 
at  once  apparent  behind  the  principal  purpose  of  his  mission. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  real  character  of  the  Apostle  who 
styles  himself  "  the  least,"  although  he  had  labored  more  than  all 
the  rest,  we  must  not  forget  his  origin.  He  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth.     His  parents,  who  had  emigrated  from  Giscalis  in  Palestine, 
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were  well-to-do  citizens  at  Tarsus,  and  Roman  citizens,  not  by 
purchase  or  residence,  but  by  inheritance.  According  to  Strabo's 
account,  Tarsus  outranked  even  Athens  and  Alexandria  in  point 
of  culture.  The  learned  men  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
and  many  from  Greece,  met  in  the  schools  of  this  great  cit}'',  which 
was  beautifully  situated  on  a  fertile  plain,  close  to  the  sea.  It  was 
even  more  noted  for  its  marts,  where  the  merchant  princes  of  the 
surrounding  countries  gathered  to  exchange  and  purchase  rare 
produce  of  the  East  and  West.  His  family  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  out  of  which  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  been 
chosen.  It  is  easily  understood,  therefore,  why  the  boy  received 
the  name  of  Saul.  Whatever  the  value  of  the  education  given 
to  him  at  Tarsus  before  the  age  of  twelve,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  his  youthful  intellect,  his  vivid  imagination  and  fiery  disposi- 
tion received  strong  impressions  from  the  scenes  that  surrounded 
him  there.  If  he  developed,  as  has  been  said,  his  knowledge  of 
the  classics  at  a  later  date,  when  in  the  school  of  the  liberal- 
minded  Gamaliel,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  teachers  of  the 
child  at  Tarsus,  whoever  they  were,  laid  the  foundation  for  such  a 
taste.  His  parents  were,  of  course,  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
Hebrew  law  and  traditions.  His  grandfather  had  been  a  Pharisee, 
and  so  was  his  father.  St.  Paul  himself,  later  on,  became  formally 
attached  to  this  school,  which  was  at  the  time  probably  the  most 
respected  of  all  the  Jewish  sects.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  of  keeping  alive  in  the  boy  the  religion  of  his  forefathers, 
and  perhaps  his  own  inquisitive  and  earnest  nature,  making  him 
anxious  to  roam  and  to  learn,  were  the  cause  why  at  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  Jerusalem.  It  appears  that  an  elder  sister  who  was 
married  resided  there,  for  in  later  years  we  find  one  of  her  sons 
saving  St.  Paul's  life  at  Jerusalem  by  secretly  informing  him  of  a 
design  which  the  Pharisees  had  of  killing  him. 

At  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  most  celebrated  Rabbi  of  his  day, 
the  youth  learned  to  expound  the  sacred  text.  Barnabas,  whom 
many  years  afterwards  he  met  as  a  Christian,  and  who  introduced 
him  to  St.  Peter  and  to  St.  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  a 
fellow  disciple  with  him  at  the  Temple  school.  But  young  Saul's 
education  seems  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the  study  of  the 
sacred  books  and  the  Halacha  of  the  great  synagogue.     He  gives 
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evidence  of  his  familiarity  with  the  old  classics,  quotes  from 
Menander,  Aratus,  and  Epimenides,  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of 
ancient  Greece. 

According  to  a  Rabbinical  law  ever>'  Hebrew  boy  was  obliged 
to  learn  some  trade.  Scholars  were  not  exempt  from  this  obliga- 
tion, and  St.  Paul  adopted  the  occupation  of  rope  or  tent  maker, 
an  industry  for  which  Tarsus  was  noted.  Later  on,  as  has  already 
been  said,  he  became  a  member  of  the  school  of  Pharisees,  who 
had  the  name  of  being  superior  to  the  other  Jewish  sects  in  learn- 
ing as  also  in  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  Such 
are  the  accounts  which  we  receive  partly  from  himself  or  from 
the  Acts  of  St.  Luke,  partly  from  traditions  handed  down  by  men 
like  Alexander,  the  Cyprian  monk. 

That  St,  Paul  soon  became  a  notable  figure  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  the  educated  classes  in  his  own  country  is  evident  from 
many  circumstances  in  his  life,  even  if  his  previous  education  and 
associations  did  not  lead  us  to  infer  this.  When  St.  Luke 
describes  him  as  a  sort  of  guard  at  the  scene  of  St.  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  he  speaks  of  him  as  "a  young  man."  Not  long 
after,  we  meet  him  with  an  armed  squad,  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 
in  the  capacity  of  commissioner,  authorized  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  with  letters  from  the  High  Priest.  He  was  converted  only  a 
few  days  when  he  at  once  turns  about  and  argues  with  the  Phari- 
sees in  the  synagogue  of  Damascus  and  confounds  them,  showing 
that  they  had  misinterpreted  the  Messianic  prophecies.^  This  no 
man  could  have  attempted  with  impunity  unless  he  possessed 
learning  and  authority  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  disputed.  And  St.  Luke  expressly  states  that  he  under- 
took the  defence  of  his  new  position  immediately,  that  is,  without 
much  time  passing  in  which  he  might  have  acquired  a  certain 
superiority  by  the  preparation  of  his  arguments.  We  notice  a 
similar  intellectual  as  well  as  social  ascendancy  throughout.  At 
Athens  he  disputes  openly  with  the  philosophic  sects,  or  rather 
they  "  disputed  with  him,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  had 
been  sought  out  by  them  as  an  opponent  whom  they  deemed 
worthy  of  their  proud  antagonism.  They  were,  as  we  are  told. 
Epicureans  and  Stoics,  possibly  the  hardest  people  to  convert,  if 

'  Acts  4  :  20. 
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we  judge  them  by  their  principles.^  St.  Paul  tells  them  :  "  I  per- 
ceive that  you  are  in  all  things,  as  it  were,  quite  religious."  ^  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite  is  converted.  At  Ephesus  we  find  St.  Paul 
disputing  daily,  for  two  years,  in  the  famous  school  of  Tyrannus  ; 
but  he  also  preaches  in  the  synagogue.  Many  of  those  who  had 
followed  superstition  brought  their  books  together  and  burned 
them.  Men  who  possessed  books  in  those  days  did  not  ordi- 
narily count  among  the  democracy,  and  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  it  required  considerable  show  of  learning,  with  wisdom,  to 
convince  them  of  their  errors.  Even  the  taunt  of  Festus,*  that 
much  learning  had  made  the  Apostle  mad,  is  not  without  its 
significance  in  pointing  out  St.  Paul's  intellectual  superiority. 

We  always  find  him  in  what  might  be  called  select  company, 
and  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  a  certain  refinement  in  his 
manner  which  especially  fitted  him  to  be  that  vessel  of  election 
which,  as  God  had  destined,  should  carry  the  name  of  Christ 
before  the  Gentiles  and  kings.^  Thus  at  one  time  he  has  as  his 
travelling  companion  a  foster-brother  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Gaul. 
The  princes  and  governors  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  are  rather 
friendly  inclined  toward  him,^  in  spite  of  the  accusations  lodged 
against  him.  At  Ephesus  we  find  the  superintendent  of  the  sec- 
retariate making  an  harangue  to  defend  him  against  the  angry 
crowd.^  He  is  nearly  always  listened  to  with  respect  when  he 
undertakes  to  defend  his  rights,  and  except  from  his  own  nation, 
the  Jews,  he  receives,  even  when  under  accusation,  every  con- 
sideration due  to  a  man  in  high  station.  St.  Luke  in  different 
places  of  the  Acts  seems  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul  made  many  converts  among  the  noble  women  of  the 
Gentiles.  This  was  the  case  not  only  among  the  Thessalonians,® 
but  among  the  Bereans,  who  were  fond  of  asserting  the  greater 
nobility  of  their  citizenship.^ 

One  trait  strikes  us  more  than  the  rest,  perhaps  because  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  gentleman  as  distinguished  from  all 

»  Acts  17  :  18. 

'  The  Greek  word  used  here  in  the  original  text  may  be  translated  in  a  good 
sense  ^ religious)  or  in  a  bad  sense  '^ superstitious). 

*  Acts  26  :  24.  *  Ibid.  19  :  31.  '  Ibid.  17  :  4. 
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other  nationalities.  It  is  the  principle  well  expressed  by  the  dog- 
matic phrase  "  Mind  your  business."  The  great  saints  in  the 
Church,  who  were  also  great  organizers,  have  always  made  it  a 
favorite  rule  of  action.  "  We  entreat  you,  that  you  use  your 
endeavor  to  be  quiet,  and  that  you  attend  to  your  own  business."*** 
Further,  St.  Paul  puts  the  maxim  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  " 
on  a  very  sound  basis,  when  he  enjoins  upon  his  people,  "  that  no 
man  overreach  nor  deceive  his  brother  in  business :  because  the 
Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  things.""  He  does  not  want  them  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  people  who  meddle,  and  he  uses  some 
strong  language  about  gossiping  idlers.'^  However,  he  knows 
his  own  business,  and  will  not  allow  any  one  uncalled  for  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  This  is  brought  out  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
asserts  his  rights.  A  tribune  at  the  instance  of  the  clamorous 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  commands  him  to  be  scourged.  As  they  have 
bound  the  Apostle,  he  turns  to  an  officer  standing  by  and  asks 
with  a  certain  conscious  superiority :  "  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman  ?  "  The  proceedings  are  stopped, 
and  the  centurion  hastens  to  tell  the  judges  what  Paul  has  said. 
The  tribune  had  purchased  his  own  citizenship  at  a  great  cost  of 
money,  and  he  wondered  if  Paul  could  be  so  wealthy  as  to  have 
procured  the  same  advantage.  So  he  asks  him  about  it  and  tells 
his  own  story  of  how  he  became  a  Roman  citizen.  Paul  listens, 
and  then  simply  says  :  "  But  I  was  born  so."  ^^  With  equal  man- 
liness he  avows  that  he  is  a  Jew,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee  and  a 
Pharisee  himself,  "  the  most  sure  sect  of  our  religion."  Yet  he 
would  have  them  understand  that  he  laid  claim  to  patriotic  dignity 
apart  from  his  Jewish  descent :  "  I  am  indeed  a  Jew,  a  man  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city."  "  On  this  ground  he 
asks  the  right  to  speak  to  the  people.  When  a  paltering  judge, 
bidding  for  the  popular  favor,  wishes  to  delay  sentence  and  send 
him  to  another  court,  St.  Paul  breaks  forth  :  "  I  stand  at  Caesar's 
tribunal,  where  I  ought  to  be  judged.  To  the  Jews  I  have  done 
no  injury,  as  thou  very  well  knowest — I  appeal  to  Caesar." 
What  a  shock  it  must  have  been  to  the  Pharisees,  who  had  come 
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down  to  Caesarea,  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem,  to  watch  the  issue 
of  that  trial  and  to  testify  against  the  innovator ! 

In  singular  and  beautiful  contrast  with  this  courageous  and 
intelligent  demeanor  is  his  deportment  with  regard  to  his  superi- 
ors, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  when  they  exercise  their  just  authority. 
"  If  I  have  injured  them  (the  Jews),  or  have  committed  anything 
that  deserves  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die."  All  the  Gentile  judges, 
in  every  court  in  which  he  is  tried,  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  himself  asserts  before  his  accusers :  "  I  study  to  have 
always  a  conscience  without  offence  toward  God  and  men." 
Once  the  High-Priest  Ananias  takes  the  judgment  seat.  When 
St.  Paul  is  brought  into  the  council  hall  he  pleads  "  Not  guilty," 
saying  to  the  council :  "  Men,  brethren,  I  have  deported  myself 
with  all  good  conscience  before  God,  until  this  present  day."  The 
arrogant  priest,  annoyed  at  the  words,  bids  some  one  strike  him  on 
the  mouth,  as  an  argument  to  teach  the  accused  that  he  must  be 
silent  in  so  august  a  presence.  The  accused,  not  knowing  or  not 
recognizing  Ananias,  turns  about,  addressing  him :  "  God  shall 
strike  thee,  thou  whited  wall.  For,  sittest  thou  there  to  judge 
me  according  to  the  law,  and  contrary  to  the  law  commandest  me 
to  be  struck  ?" — Then  they  who  stood  by  remind  the  Apostle  that 
it  is  the  high-priest  of  God  whom  he  is  addressing.  O  touching 
humility  of  the  manliest,  yet  the  gentlest  of  men !  "  I  knew  not, 
brethren,"  he  answers  meekly,  "  that  he  is  the  high-priest.  For 
it  is  written :  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  prince  of  thy 
people." 

We  find  the  same  disposition  of  deep  reverence  and  even  cour- 
tesy of  manner  and  speech  in  his  conduct  toward  King  Agrippa 
and  his  other  judges  :  "  I  think  myself  happy,  O  King  Agrippa, 
that  I  am  to  answer  for  myself  this  day  before  thee."  This  is  the 
same  Paul  who  would  not,  as  he  distinctly  say.s,  use  words  of 
flattery.  It  was  his  sense  of  the  proprieties  due  to  the  person 
whom  he  addressed  that  shaped  his  speech.  And  Agrippa  feels 
this.  He  forgets  the  charges  of  the  Jews  and  his  own  character 
of  judge,  seemingly  touched  by  the  manner  of  the  accused.  "  In 
a  little  while  you  would  persuade  me  to  become  a  Christian,"  he 
says.  On  an  earlier  occasion,  after  having  travelled  over  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  St.  Paul  comes  to  Paphus.     We  meet  him  at 
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the  house  of  the  Proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.  The  latter  had 
invited  him  and  Barnabas  to  discourse  about  the  truth,  and  he 
became  the  first  notable  convert  of  St.  Paul.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  up  to  this  time  the  Apostle  is  invariably  called  Saul.  The 
Holy  Ghost  calls  him  by  this  name,  when  He  appoints  him  to  the 
special  mission  among  the  Gentiles.  He  is  called  so  for  a  long 
time  after  his  baptism  at  Damascus,  and  not  until  we  hear  of  the 
conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  does  any  one  call  the  converted 
Apostle  Paul.  Was  it  in  deference  to  the  habits  of  the  Romans, 
who  sometimes  assumed  the  name  of  some  benefactor  or  illus- 
trious friend,  that  Saul  adopted  the  family  name  of  his  host? 
Some  writers  have  given  this  reason  for  the  change  of  name.  At 
all  events,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons.  We  know  that 
the  two  became  great  friends  afterwards,  and  that  Sergius  Paulus 
accompanied  the  Apostle  to  Spain  as  a  Christian  missionary, 
before  being  made  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  as  the  early  Acts  of  the 
Church  indicate.  The  name  of  Paul  would  serve  indeed  many 
a  purpose,  considering  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  evangelizer  of 
the  Gentiles.  It  had  the  ring  of  the  Roman  nationality  about  it, 
recalling  the  illustrious  memory  of  yEmilius  Paulus  and  others  of 
the  same  great  family,  whereas  Saul  being  a  Jewish  name,  might 
have  provoked  prejudice  among  the  Romans,  the  masters  of  the 
then  known  world,  to  whom  he  was  to  preach.  The  change  was 
slight  and  hardly  noticeable  in  case  he  might  be  with  those  who 
would  call  him  by  the  old  name.  It  may  also  have  satisfied  his 
sense  of  humility,  the  word  paulus  signifying  little,  a  term  which, 
whilst  it  expressed  that  self-contempt  which  the  Apostle  felt  for 
himself,  like  St.  Francis  when  he  called  his  band  of  friars  minors 
or  minims,  also  suited,  as  we  are  told,  his  diminutive  stature, 
although 

Major  in  exiguo  regnavit  corpore  virtus.  '^ 

On  the  whole,  the  action  of  St.  Paul  in  assuming  the  Roman 
name  impresses  us  with  a  strong  sense  that  his  was  not  one  of 
those  narrow  minds  whose  national  or  social  prejudices  prevent 
them  from  adopting  methods  and  habits  suited  to  new  circum- 
stances, when  those  which  are  in  harmony  with  old  customs  might 
prove  a  hindrance  to  real  good. 

^*  Great  virtue  ruled  within  that  little  body. 
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We  have  said  that  St.  Paul  was  possessed  of  those  finer  feel- 
ings characteristic  of  the  true  gentleman,  but  which  do  not  at  once 
strike  us  when  we  read  his  life  in  the  Acts  or  his  words  in  the 
Epistles.  St.  Jerome  describes  him  as  combining  gentleness  and 
gravity  in  his  outward  manner.  Nicephorus^^  draws  a  charming 
picture  of  him,  having  before  him,  it  seems,  the  celebrated  image 
of  St.  Paul  belonging  to  San  Sylvestro.  His  face,  his  gait,  and 
motions  bespoke  that  modesty  which  he  preached  to  others.  "  Let 
your  modesty  be  known  to  the  whole  world,"  he  writes  to  the 
Philippians.^^  And  again  :  "  Brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
modest,  whatsoever  things  are  amiable,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  repute,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise  of  dis- 
cipline, think  on  these  things."^^  And  as  if  conscious  that  he  had 
striven  to  give  them  the  example  of  this  modesty,  this  amiability, 
this  admirable  self-restraint  which  is  the  source  of  good  repute, 
he  immediately  adds  :  "  The  things  which  you  have  both  learned 
and  received,  and  heard  and  seen  in  me,  these  do  ye."  Whilst 
fearless  of  the  judgments  of  men  in  matters  of  conscience,  he  is 
never  reckless  of  his  reputation  among  those  who  are  not  of  the 
faith.  In  each  of  his  letters  he  points  out  the  necessity  of  keep^ 
ing  a  good  name  among  Jew  and  Gentile,  of  preserving  peace  "  as 
far  as  may  be  "  with  all  men. 

His  urbanity  is  apparent  from  the  manner  of  his  salutations  in 
the  Epistles  which  he  writes.  He  says  all  sorts  of  kind  things, 
remembering  friends  by  the  services  they  did  to  him  or  to  the 
brethren ;  yet  he  reminds  them  also  that  he  has  never  "  at  any 
time  used  the  speech  of  flattery."  Though  probably  better  versed 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  than  any  of  the  other  Apostles,  and  hav- 
ing received  his  mission  directly  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  sub- 
mits his  gospel  for  approbation  to  St.  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  as  he  tells  the  Galatians.'^  His  generosity  is  simply 
magnificent.  He  forgets  all  former  injury  and  prejudice,  all  the 
agitation  of  the  Jews  against  him,  when  there  is  question  of  help- 
ing those  in  need.  The  Hebrew  converts  had  always  treated  him 
with  more  or  less  coldness.  They  considered  him  as  something 
of  a  foreigner.     When  he  and  Barnabas  came  to  them,  they  in- 

i«  Cf.  Corn,  a  Lapide,  vol.  XVII,  29.  18  ibjd.  i  :  8. 

"  Philip.  4:5.  >»  Galat.  2  :  2,  9. 
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variably  gave  preference  to  the  latter,  who  was  a  true  Jew  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  In  many  places  the  Jews  would  not  hear  him  at 
all,  as  was  the  case  at  Jerusalem.  Nevertheless,  when  he  learns 
in  Antioch  that  famine  oppresses  the  converts  at  Jerusalem,  he  at 
once  takes  up  collections  and  labors  with  his  own  hands  to  in- 
crease the  sum  by  which  to  help  them.  This  is  the  more 
admirable,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  he  never  asked  any  alms  for 
himself  "  I  have  not  coveted  any  man's  silver  or  gold  or  apparel 
— and  for  them  that  are  with  me  these  hands  have  furnished."  ^^ 
For  the  sake  of  the  weak  he  labored  in  this  manner,  remembering 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

There  is  no  more  touching  evidence  of  his  deep  feeling  and  affec- 
tionate disposition  than  the  occasional  outbursts  of  zealous  love  in 
which  he  asks  his  flock  to  be  faithful  to  their  baptismal  covenant. 
He  reminds  them  that  he  did  not  content  himself  with  preaching 
in  the  synagogue,  but  that  he  went  from  house  to  house,  admon- 
ishing each  one  separately:  "  How  I  have  kept  back  nothing  that 
was  profitable  to  you — have  preached — and  taught  you  publicly 
and  from  house  to  house."  "  Therefore,  watch,  keeping  in  mind 
that  for  three  years  I  ceased  not,  night  and  day,  with  tears, 
admonishing  every  one  of  you."  Full  of  pathos  is  the  scene  at 
Ephesus,  when  he  bids  farewell — it  was  to  be  the  last  for  the 
faithful  ones  of  that  Church  on  earth.  He  had  spoken  to  the 
clergy  and  warned  them  of  wolves  who  would  not  spare  the  flock 
after  his  departure.  "  And  when  he  had  said  these  things,  kneel- 
ing down,  he  prayed  with  them  all.  And  there  was  much  weep- 
ing among  them  all;  and  falling  on  Paul's  neck,  they  kissed  him. 
Being  very  much  grieved  for  the  word  which  he  had  said,  that 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  And  they  conducted  him  to 
the  ship." 

Before  concluding  this — just  here — we  took  up  Cardinal  New- 
man's description  of  the  true  gentleman,  as  he  gives  it  in  his 
Idea  of  a  University.  "^^  The  parallel  is  perfect  in  almost  the 
least  details.  What  wonder  that  the  best  minds  of  all  Christian 
ages  have  agreed  that  the  study  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  best 

20  Acts  20 :  33,  34. 

*i  Idea  of  a  University,  p.  204,  or  Mr.  Lilly's  Characteristics  of  Cardinal  New- 
man, p.    ICX3. 
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means  of  educating  one's  self  for  the  practical  life  which  is  to  lead 
us  to  heaven.  St.  Chrysostom,  the  golden-tongued,  found  in  it 
the  secret  of  his  power  over  the  hearts  of  men.  "  I  burn  with 
love  for  this  man,"  he  says,  "  and  have  him  ever  on  my  lips ;  and 
looking  upon  and  into  his  soul  like  a  pattern  of  patterns,  I  wonder 
at  the  stupendous  self-renunciation  which  trod  beneath  its  feet 
the  love  of  earth ;  I  wonder  at  the  excellence  of  his  fortitude,  at 
his  fervent  love  of  God  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  this  single  man  all 
virtues  were  combined  and  perfected."  ^^ 

H.  J,  Heuser. 
Overbrook,  Pa. 

THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 
IV.— The  Scale. 

WE  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  examining 
the  organ  to  see  how  far  it  needed  tuning.  Our  Lord, 
who  indicates  to  us  by  the  touch  of  His  divine  hand  the  keys 
which  sound  the  various  notes  that  are  in  accord  with  the  rest,  is 
Himself  our  guide  in  this  process  of  tuning. 

He  also  manages,  as  we  have  seen,  the  stops  and  the  swells, 
in  order  that  He  might  rouse  His  creatures  to  proper  action  and 
well-controlled  zeal. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  great  instrument  has,  under  our  Lord's 
direction,  been  restored  to  perfect  order.  If,  as  a  result  of  His 
scrutinizing  discipline,  it  has  happened  that  a  key  here  and  there 
received  a  little  hard  thumping,  it  was  all  intended  to  make  us 
realize  one  primary  fact  in  conventual  life — namely,  that  the 
most  essential  quality  required  in  a  member  of  a  religious  com- 
munity is  the  readiness  to  yield  on  all  occasions  to  the  necessary 
pressure  of  humiliations.  Humility  is  the  key  of  the  Gate  of 
Heaven.  But  humility  can  never  come  to  us  except  through 
humiliations.  God  may  bestow  on  us  as  a  birth-gift  a  gentle  dis- 
position ;  He  may  preserve  in  us  the  spirit  of  simplicity,  and  both 
these  qualities  of  nature  are  indeed  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of 
humility ;  but  He  can  never  give  us  the  virtue  of  humility.  That 
virtue  must  be  acquired,  must  be  learnt :  "  Learn  from  Me  that  I 

^*  S.  Chrysost.  Horn.  XI  in  Gen. 
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am  meek  and  humble  of  heart !  "  And  the  learning  means  effort, 
and  the  effort  consists  in  training  ourselves  to  bear  humiliations. 
The  things  that  are  most  hard  upon  our  sensitiveness ;  the  things 
that  we  feel  most  repugnance  to  do  when  duty  and  common  sense, 
or  the  better  custom  of  charity  and  urbanity,  prescribe  them  for 
us, — the  doing  of  these  things  is  that  which  helps  us  to  humility 
by  the  shortest  and  hence  the  easiest  path.  There  is  a  longer 
and  in  the  end  a  harder  path  to  humility.  I  will  show  it  to  you. 
When  we  have  shirked  habitually  the  little  tasks  and  acts  that 
hurt  our  sensitiveness ;  when  we  have  managed  for  a  long  time 
to  avoid  the  things  that  cause  unpleasant  grating  on  our  feelings 
and  prejudices;  when  we  have  found  and  hold  a  way  of  escap- 
ing by  arguments  and  manoeuvres  through  small  crooked  ways, 
certain  persons  whom  we  dislike,  or  certain  duties  which  don't 
particularly  cover  us  with  glory,  then  our  superiors,  or  those  who 
have  charge  of  us,  or  are  connected  with  us  in  daily  life,  gradu- 
ally get  accustomed  to  humor  us  quietly.  They  let  us  have  our 
way  for  peace's  sake.  "  She  doesn't  like  it,  Mother,"  or  "  She 
is  too  sensitive,  we  must  spare  her,"  or  "  We  don't  know  how  she 
would  take  it  if  we  sent  her :  she  might  make  a  scene,  and  com- 
promise the  house,"  or  "  She  is  a  little  sulky  to-day,  and  it  would 
hardly  do  to  ask  her  " — this  is  what  our  friends,  though  not  within 
our  hearing,  say  to  each  other.  And  we,  being  thus  shielded 
from  the  test  and  trial  which  might  reveal  to  us  our  infirmity, 
imagine  that  we  near  the  gate  that  opens  into  Paradise.  Never  a 
bit  ruffled,  always  so  composed,  ever  doing  what  we  are  asked — 
oh,  we  are  grand  ! — But  it  never  occurs  to  us  that  nobody  asks  us 
to  do  what  we  dislike  to  do.  Our  superiors  and  companions  spare 
us  that  experiment,  especially  when  they  have  once  or  twice  been 
witnesses  of  the  quality  of  our  temper,  which  in  some  natures  is 
noisily  explosive  and  in  others  quietly  petrifying.  But  if  our  human 
superiors  and  brethren  spare  us,  unto  our  own  loss,  not  so  the 
Divine  Organist.  He  waits  a  long  and  patient  while,  and  then  He 
rouses  us  from  our  lethargy  by  a  sudden  shake.  What  self- 
inflicted  penalty  did  not  attempt  to  cure,  that  He,  in  His  love  for 
us,  cures  by  a  species  of  suffering,  in  which  He  shows  us  what 
we  are.  We  had  imagined  that  we  could  avoid  humiliations ; 
had  wrapped  ourselves  in  a  mantle  of  self-approval  that  did  not 
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permit  criticism  to  make  us  blush  or  to  confuse  us ;  we  had  en- 
joyed peace  by  reason  of  a  permanent  sign-board  put  up  at  the 
entry  to  our  spiritual  preserves,  which  told  everybody:  Don't 
say  anything  to  hurt  my  feelings  ;  don't  ask  me  to  do  anything 
that  goes  against  my  grain,  or  makes  me  stoop  too  low,  or  reach 
too  high.  I  am  sensitive,  and  Father  Faber  says  somewhere 
that  saints  are  made  out  of  sensitive  stuff — so  don't  apply  here 
with  your  humiliations :  they  are  not  needed  ! 

Now  the  sufferings  which  undo  this  species  of  ingrained 
spiritual  self-indulgence,  and  which  God  has  devised  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  of  a  peculiarly  trying  sort.  I  said  that  when  we  avoided 
the  short  way  of  braving  disagreeable  things,  and  of  waging  war 
against  our  sensitiveness,  God  finds  Himself  forced  to  lead  us  by 
a  long  way.  He  does  with  us  what  men  do  with  horses  that  balk 
at  certain  places  in  the  road.  They  lead  the  animal  round  about, 
or  make  it  thoroughly  tired  and  hungry,  so  that  it  forgets  the 
imaginary  evil  through  the  pressure  of  a  more  real  need.  The 
long  way  by  which  God  leads  us  in  the  given  case  is  the  path  of 
sickness  and  pain — either  of  body  or  soul.  About  the  humiliat- 
ing power  of  the  former  I  need  say  nothing.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  agony  of  a  sick  heart  or  soul,  it  is  a  way  which  usually  begins 
with  abnormal  scrupulosity,  widens  gradually  into  spiritual  dark- 
ness and  desolation  of  soul.  It  is  a  pain  so  torturing  to  the  spirit 
that  often  it  drives  the  soul  near  to  despair,  and  it  bears  with  it 
horrors  which  give  us  some  conception  of  what  hell  may  be  with- 
out any  fire,  simply  as  a  result  of  our  missing  the  light  of  God's 
dear  presence.  No  more  of  it  here.  It  is  an  ugly  subject  to 
dwell  on  when  we  should  discourse  rather  on  the  harmony  of  our 
religious  life ;  but  I  had  to  mention  it  in  order  to  warn  those  who 
believe  that  humility  is  a  gift  like  those  ordinary  endowments 
which  render  our  natural  disposition  more  or  less  agreeable  in 
the  eyes  of  men. 

Humility  as  a  virtue  (and  before  it  becomes  a  habit  by  frequent 
repetitions  of  humiliations)  requires  personal  efforts,  personal 
courage,  and  a  determined  readiness  to  meet  humiliations  as  a 
condition  of  our  earthliness.  Those  who  believe  that  this  delight- 
ful virtue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  come  to  any  one  by  a  sort  of 
infusion,  or  even  as  a  return  for   prayer   (without   simultaneous 
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waging  of  war  on  our  sensitiveness),  are  mistaken.  If  we  may 
judge  from  ordinary  experience,  it  would  take  more  prayers  to 
get  the  right  grain  of  humility  into  a  heart  that  has  given  lodg- 
ing to  the  habit  of  pride,  than  a  whole  community  can  say  in  a 
lifetime.  This  is  strong  language,  but  it  is  true.  God  gives  us, 
in  answer  to  our  earnest  prayer,  sufficient  grace  to  take  and  prac- 
tise humiliations,  but  humility  is  quite  another  thing ;  it  implies  a 
conscious  appreciation,  a  sort  of  satisfaction  at  being  humiliated. 
Not  that  it  does  not  always  pain  us  to  be  humiliated ;  it  would 
not  be  humiliation  if  it  did  not  smart ;  but  one  may  learn  to  love 
pain  for  a  higher  gain,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  beloved  one  who 
is  dearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  our  dear  selves.  It  is  the  way  a 
soldier  comes  to  love  the  hardships  of  war  that  he  might  share  in 
the  victory  for  his  country ;  it  is  the  way  a  mother  loves  her 
child,  ready  to  give  her  health  and  life  for  its  preservation.  Such 
love  must  be  cultivated  by  endurance,  and  the  pounding  and 
beating  we  get  in  religion  as  a  school  of  correction,  is  the  way  to 
cultivate  it.  Many  a  confession,  thoughtful,  earnest,  resolute ; 
many  a  retreat  which  sharpens  the  edge  of  our  self-inspection,  is 
needed  to  make  us  even  admit  that  for  us  individually  there  is 
need  of  humiliation  because  there  is  need  of  humility. 

If,  then,  the  tuning  has  the  effect  of  teaching  us  that  there  is 
something  wrong  about  our  religious  life,  and  that  in  order  to  set 
it  right  we  must  bestir  ourselves,  making  some  sacrifice  of  our 
self-will  and  of  our  comfort,  we  shall  have  gained  a  good  deal  in 
the  way  of  rightly  preparing  for  the  grand  symphony  concert 
which  will  be  our  joy  in  heaven. 

However,  we  cannot  be  tuning  all  the  time;  that,  indeed, 
would  be  tiresome.  So  we  must  go  farther  in  our  endeavor  to 
learn  something. 

The  first  thing  the  Master  does,  when  the  organ  has  been 
tuned,  is  to  run  His  fingers  over  the  keys  in  regular  order.  "  His 
volant  touch,  instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high,"  flies 
up  and  down  the  resonant  board.  He  plays  the  scale.  It  is  not 
music  exactly,  but  only  a  sort  of  trial  of  the  sounds  and  chords. 
Ordinarily  the  scale  is  played  by  beginners  for  the  purpose  of 
practice.  Our  Lord  needs  no  practice.  He  only  tests  the  sound 
of  our  heart.     Still  if  He  does  not  stand  in  need  of  practice,  we 
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surely  do.  He  must  go  over  the  scale  for  our  sakes,  so  that 
imitating  His  method  we  may  get  into  the  right  ways,  and  by  dint 
of  repetition  attain  that  perfection  which  belongs  to  our  state,  and 
which  is  the  result  of  constant  rising  upon  the  ladder  of  the  evan- 
gelical virtues.  For  the  Religious  Life  is  not  only  a  school  of 
correction,  where  all  defects  are  eliminated  by  persistent  study  of 
ourselves,  and  by  warfare  against  our  passions  and  wayward 
inclinations ;  but  the  Religious  Life  is  likewise  a  workshop  of 
perfection.  In  fact,  the  two  things — namely,  correction  and  per- 
fection— are  only  two  names  for  the  same  thing ;  for  perfection  is 
attained  by  means  of  correction,  just  as  the  beauty  of  a  marble 
statue  results  from  the  judicious  strokes  of  the  chisel  which  knocks 
off  the  corners  and  the  roughness. 

Now  just  as  the  keys  of  the  organ  represent  a  religious  com- 
munity which  seeks  perfection  by  means  of  correction,  so  may  we 
regard  these  same  keys  as  representing  the  scale  or  ladder  by 
which  this  perfection  is  gradually  reached.  The  scale  is  a  very 
commonplace  exercise,  and  a  little  bit  tedious.  But  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  practise  it  constantly  for  a  long  time,  every  day,  and 
sometimes  for  several  hours  a  day.  Even  old  players  find  it  good 
exercise  for  the  fingers  frequently  to  run  over  the  scale. 

The  scale  (diatonic)  is  a  succession  of  eight  notes.  There  is  a 
certain  prescribed  order  about  it.  It  represents  gradual  progress, 
and  thus  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  an  image  of  the  progressive 
stages  toward  perfection  made  by  the  individual  soul.  Perfection 
in  virtue,  as  in  music,  is  at  first  slow  work.  We  must  be  patient 
with  ourselves ;  later  on  we  might  take  our  part  in  the  sonatas  and 
those  magnificent  inspirations  of  genius  which  awaken  our  long- 
ings for  that  heavenly  paradise,  of  whose  joys  they  are  faint  echoes 
coming  in  snatches  to  our  poor  earth. 

In  the  ordinary  scale  the  first  and  the  last  note,  called  octave, 
have  the  same  name,  and  the  same  accord ;  with  only  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  last  note  is  much  higher  in  pitch.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  octaves  on  the  keyboard,  so  that  we  can  play  sev- 
eral scales.  But  we  shall  take  only  one  for  the  time,  beginning 
with  the  easiest  of  all,  which  is  called  the  natural  scaile.  It  be- 
gins with  the  letter  C.  Some  time  ago,  when  we  were  tuning  the 
orgcin,  we  began  with  the  note  called  A,  which  is  a  most  import- 
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ant  letter.  On  the  keyboard  of  the  organ  that  note  A  follows 
close  upon  G.  It  should  have  been  H,  which  would  stand  for 
the  virtue  of  humility,  to  which,  in  fact,  we  likened  it.  But 
humility  is  a  virtue  number  A  ;  so  we  let  it  go.  I  said  that  there 
was  no  black  key  after  A,  to  show  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  choir  and  lay  sisters  in  the  matter  of  humility.  That 
was  an  error,  for  there  is  a  black  key  after  A  called  j*  A.  What  I 
should  have  said,  and  meant  to  say,  was  that  whilst  in  the  matter 
of  humility  the  professed  religious  must  reach  a  higher  degree 
than  the  novices,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  when  they 
have  attained  this  degree  in  the  scale  of  perfection.  So  we 
should  have  understood  the  passage  as  though  it  read :  "  There 
is  one  black  key  after  A,''  which  means  that  the  only  difference 
between  choir  and  lay,  or  rather,  professed  and  novice,  is  this, 
that  the  former  must  reach  a  higher  degree  of  humility  than  the 
latter.  After  that  note  has  been  reached  there  will  be  no  further 
distinction ;  there  is  only  the  last  white  key  B  at  the  end  of  the 
scale,  and  then  comes  another  white  C. 

The  octave  begins  with  C  and  it  ends  with  C.  The  6'harity 
of  the  Christian  and  the  Charity  of  the  Religious  are  the  two 
terms  of  its  whole  extent.  Between  these  two,  the  first  C  and 
the  octave  C,  there  lies  a  number  of  virtues  leading  us  by  suc- 
cessive steps  from  natural,  or  Common  Charity,  to  Christ-like 
Charity.  St.  Paul  enumerates  the  various  qualities  of  true  Char- 
ity (i  Cor.  13).  His  words  sound  Hke  touches  upon  the  strings 
of  a  harp  which  he  holds  close  to  his  bosom ;  one  after  the  other 
he  strikes  the  chords,  lingering  over  the  sounds  as  though  they 
issued  from  his  heart  rather  than  from  the  instrument.  "  Charity 
is  patient — is  kind;  charity  envieth  not — dealeth  not  perversely — 
is  not  puffed  up;  charity  is  not  ambitious — seeketh  not  her  own 
— is  not  provoked  to  anger — thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth — beareth  all  things — be- 
lieveth  all  things — hopeth  all  things — endureth  all  things.  Char- 
ity never  falleth  away,  whether  prophecies  shall  be  made  void, 
or  tongues  shall  cease,  or  knowledge  shall  be  destroyed ;  there 
remain  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greater  of 
these  is  charity."  What  a  wealth  of  sweet  accords  is  encom- 
passed by  this  eulogy  of  the  virtue  of  charity/ 
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But  we  must  not  forget  our  scale,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
subject  is  (like  the  practice)  a  little  monotonous  after  you  have 
gone  over  it  a  few  times.  Perhaps  we  might  vary  it  a  little  by 
adopting  the  method  of  a  dear,  gentle  monk  who  lived  many 
centuries  (nearly  ten)  ago,  in  an  Italian  town  of  the  beautiful  valley 
through  which  the  Amo  runs  ;  I  mean  the  town  of  Arezzo,  where 
Petrarch  was  born  and  sang  his  happy  sonnets  in  after  years.  The 
good  monk's  name  was  Guido.  He  was  very  fond  of  music  ; 
indeed,  a  great  master,  both  of  its  art  and  science.  Like  many  of 
us,  he  had  to  teach — mostly  music,  also  other  things ;  but  with  all 
of  them  together  he  wanted  to  teach  piety.  Naturally  he  began 
with  the  scale,  which  he  considered  the  basis  of  good  practice  in 
singing  and  playing.  Since  his  pupils  in  the  old  Tuscan  convent 
were  all  aiming  at  a  life  of  perfection  and  saw  in  their  studies  and 
practice  of  music  only  a  means  of  glorifying  God,  it  occurred  to 
Brother  Guido  of  Arezzo  to  change  the  names  of  the  notes,  so 
that  they  might  recall  some  beautiful  thoughts  to  those  who  pro- 
nounced them.  Instead  of  calling  the  notes  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  C,-D-E,  and  so  forth,  he  gave  them  their  names  from 
some  verses  of  a  beautiful  hymn  in  honor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  whilst  his  fingers  were  run- 
ning over  the  scale  on  his  harp.  Here  are  the  verses ;  they  are 
Latin  : 

Ut  queant  laxis 
^^sonare  fibris 
Mirz.  gestorum 
hamuli  tuorum, 
&/ve  polluti 
La\m  reatum, 
5ancte  Joannes ! 

These  hues,  addressed  to  St.  John,  mean :  "  Chasten,  dear  saint, 
our  hearts  and  lips  ;  and  attune  our  lyres,  in  order  that  we,  your 
servants,  may  chant  thy  noble  life  with  sweet  accord." 

Now,  the  first  syllables  of  these  verses  became  the  names  by 
which  the  keys  or  notes  of  the  scale  were  known — Ut-Re-Mi-Fa- 
Sol-La-Sa^  and  the  eighth  was  Ut,  repeated  for  the  octave.  This 
system  had,  as  already  suggested,  the  advantage  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  arouse  pious  thoughts  and  aspirations  in  the  young 
Benedictine  novices  of  Guido's  school  and  choir. 
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I  take  these  names  for  our  scale,  the  scale  of  charity,  with  only 
the  slight  changes  by  which  later  practice  adapted  the  musical 
system  of  the  good  monk  Guido  to  modern  convenience.  For  Ut, 
the  first  note,  musicians  of  to-day  use  more  commonly  Do,  which 
is  somewhat  easier  in  singing,  because  it  ends  in  a  vowel.  Hence, 
instead  of  calling  the  notes  C,-D,-E,  and  so  forth,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to,  let  us  take  Brother  Guide's  method  and  call 
them  Do-Re-Mi-Fa-Sol-La-Si  (Sa)-Do. 

Do,  Re,  Mi. 

When  we  practise  the  scale,  we  ruu  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  up  and  down  ;  but  how  ?  There  are  five  fingers,  and  they 
have  to  strike  in  regular  succession  eight  notes.  The  way  we  do 
(in  the  C  scale)  is  to  strike  Do-Re-Mi  with  the  first  three  fingers 
in  order;  then  we  bend  back  the  fingers  and  strike  the  next 
note  with  the  first  finger  (thumb),  following  up  the  remaining  four 
notes  with  the  four  remaining  fingers.  In  other  words,  we  cover 
the  scale  in  two  parts,  or  sections ;  first,  we  take  three  notes  as 
our  basis,  and  then  we  take  the  other  five  notes  by  putting  all  the 
fingers  of  our  whole  hand  to  it.  Get  somebody  to  show  you  how 
it  is  done.  Nearly  all  the  nuns  know.  .  ,  ,  Just  so  we  as- 
cend the  scale  of  Christ's  charity  in  two  parts — first,  by  settling 
upon  three  general  principles  : 

Do  Re  Mi 

Do!     Renounce!    Minister! 

This  means  :  Be  active  !     Deny  yourself!     Serve  others ! 

On  general  principles,  therefore,  our  charity  must  be  active ; 
of  course,  I  mean  intelligently  active.  You  know  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  persons  to  have  what  is  called  a  charitable  disposition 
without  much  actual  charity.  Such  people  are  good  at  approving 
charitable  undertakings ;  they  can  suggest  any  amount  of  things 
that  might  de  done ;  they  even  direct  them  and  collect  money  for 
them  from  others.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  they  content  them- 
selves with  encouraging  such  things  and  lamenting  their  inability 
to  take  a  hand ;  or  they  find,  at  the  last  moment,  that  rheumatism, 
or  a  dreadful  cold,  or  some  disastrous  freak  of  the  elements  has 
interfered  with  their  most  charitable  intentions. 
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Ordinarily,  this  class  of  saints  is  not  disposed  to  enter  religion. 
But  when,  by  some  misunderstanding  of  themselves  and  of  their 
spiritual  guardians,  they  do  pass  through  the  convent  gate  and  the 
novitiate,  they  will  make  themselves  conspicuous  in  one  of  two 
ways.  They  are  advocates  of  words,  of  promises,  of  suggestions. 
They  are  always  interested  and  seemingly  active ;  but  if  you  count 
up  results,  there  is  nothing  done.  They  might  accomplish  a  world 
of  good  if  they  had  not  so  many  schemes  for  others,  which  par- 
ticular characteristic  gives  to  their  zeal  the  air  of  disinterested 
charity,  without  the  essential  quality  of  Do  ! 

But  there  is  another  category  of  these  saints  that  fails  in  the 
exercise  of  our  scale  by  omitting  the  Do.  They  are  all  the  other 
way.  They  really  don't  make  many  words  at  any  time.  Theirs 
is  a  sort  of  contemplative  mood  of  charity,  waiting  for  eternal  rest. 
But  they  are  equally  disinterested.  They  don't  mind  how  much 
others  have  to  flit  around  and  worry  for  their  sakes,  either  to  do 
the  things  left  undone  or  unfinished,  on  account  of  their  tranquil 
sanctity,  or  to  make  the  dear  contemplatives  comfortable  so  as  to 
prevent  dirges  and  lamentations  which  fit  in  quite  well  with  the 
restful  piety  of  such  dispositions.  ReHgious  of  this  kind  are  very 
hard  to  manage.  It  is  not  quite  their  ov\n  fault  that  they  are  what 
they  are ;  but  they  are  in  the  wrong  place  in  a  religious  commu- 
nity, unless  some  new  order  outside  the  Do  scale  can  be  found  or 
founded  where  ravens  provide  bread  and  butter,  and  some  other 
things  not  included  in  the  provisions  miraculously  sent  to  some 
of  the  holy  anchorites.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  class  of 
devout  people  so  endowed  with  the  apparent  halo  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  abandonment  to  God's  Providence,  quiet  self-possession,  and 
general  restfulness,  as  these  dear  angelics  who  never  consciously 
make  a  disturbance,  and  never  change  their  ways.  Alas !  they  are 
like  dead  weights  in  the  road  of  spiritual  progress  to  a  community. 
They  never  realize  that  they  were  created  to  win  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  violence  and  by  labor  and  self-denial.  Unlike  those 
who  are  perpetually  thinking  about  others,  but  never  doing  for 
others,  they  are  neither  thinking  nor  doing.  They  are  too  tired  for 
that.  It  would  seem  they  were  born  tired  and  never  got  quite 
rested.  So  they  have  been  all  along  waiting  for  a  good  doze, 
which  they  are  apt   to   keep   on  wanting, — who   knows, — even 
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after  purgatory  has  begun  ;  although  the  hot  floors  there  may  make 
them  hustle  about.  As  I  said,  they  are  not  wicked — that  would 
require  some  conscious  energy ;  and  they  are  ordinarily  of  good 
will,  which  is  the  one  hopeful  feature  that  gives  them  the  pros- 
pect of  ultimately  attaining  what  they  so  much  long  for — eternal 
rest  in  heaven. 

If  you  ask  me  how  such  persons  ever  find  their  way  into  an 
active  order,  when  there  are  so  many  contemplative  institutes  nat- 
urally inviting  their  patronage,  I  should  answer  that  the  latter  are 
as  a  rule  more  cautious  in  their  diagnosis  of  the  particular  quality 
of  piety  which  applicants  with  this  restful  disposition  exhibit, 
before  admission  to  the  community  is  given  the  latter.  It  may 
seem  odd,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  piety  and  laziness 
are  easily  confounded  in  certain  natures.  You  see,  it  is  this  way. 
Young  people,  like  a  modest-looking  girl  or  a  quiet  boy,  in  a 
Christian  family,  unless  they  are  exceptionally  ugly-looking,  are 
apt  to  be  helped  along  by  everybody  during  the  first  years  of  their 
lives.  If,  through  lack  of  animal  spirits,  they  don't  do  any  serious 
mischief  as  they  grow  up,  people  will  say  of  the  girl :  "  She's  a  regu- 
lar saint,"  or  "  She  would  look  lovely  in  a  veil,"  or  in  the  case  of 
the  boy  "  He  is  a  regular  Aloysius,"  or  "  He  ought  to  be  a  Jesuit." 
The  young  innocents  are  carried  along  on  the  wings  of  popular  favor 
by  their  immediate  friends  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  anything  for 
themselves,  except  perhaps  to  go  to  church  often,  which  is  mod- 
erate exercise.  So  the  habit  of  restfulness  grows  and  the  delicate 
frame  shapes  itself  accordingly,  until  peace  and  contentment  and 
moderation  shine  out  of  countenance  and  movement.  Now  the 
youth  and  the  maiden  feel  that  under  such  considerations  the 
earth  is  not  good  enough  for  them  ;  and  the  thought  is  of  course 
right,  provided  it  proceeds  from  a  proper  estimate  of  eternal  things 
and  from  a  sense  of  one's  own  nothingness.  But  the  "  nothing- 
ness of  self"  is  forgotten  in  this  case.  At  all  events  our  young 
saints  have  heard  or  read  that  reHgion  is  the  abode  of  rest  for  the 
weary  pilgrim  of  earth.  Hence  their  thoughts  go  out  to  some 
convent  or  monastery  where  they  may  take  refuge  from  the  wicked 
world.  To  their  inexperienced  imagination  the  cloister  is  an  abode 
where  there  is  no  business  bustle  or  workaday  noise,  no  dust  or 
dirt,  so  that  it  is  never  necessary  for  people  to  tuck  up  their 
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sleeves.  The  nuns  always  look  so  clean  and  neat,  as  if  their 
laundry  work  were  done  in  heaven ;  and  as  for  the  monks,  if  they 
don't  always  look  very  prim  and  tidy,  it  is  just  as  good  an  argu- 
ment for  rest,  since  it  is  an  evidence  that  there  are  no  collars 
or  coifs  or  gimps  to  be  washed  or  ironed.  The  thought  of 
getting  the  bliss  of  earth  and  heaven  so  nicely  combined,  of  find- 
ing in  a  religious  house  a  sort  of  depot  where  the  inmates  are 
provided  with  a  spiritual  carriage,  like  that  of  Elias,  to  take  them  to 
heaven,  and  that  on  zephyrs,  without  shaking  them  out  of  their 
gentle  doze  during  the  interval,  is  deliciously  attractive.  So  they 
drift  that  way.  They  consult  of  course  a  spiritual  director.  He 
encourages  the  design,  unless  he  has  positive  reason  to  think  the 
youth  or  maiden  is  moved  by  premature  enthusiasm;  a  thing 
which  seems  out  of  the  question  here,  because  of  the  natural  re- 
pose of  the  applicants.  He  gives  them  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion in  which  he  praises  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  also  the 
candidates'  pious  endeavor  to  give  themselves  to  God.  The  letter 
concludes  with  a  few  conventional  phrases  of  hopeful  assurance, 
springing  from  the  conviction  that  the  superior  of  the  convent 
will  have  time  to  find  out  all  that  is  required  before  the  final  pro- 
fession is  made.  Religious  superiors  who  trust  these  recommen- 
dations more  than  their  personal  experience  warrants,  may  have 
to  blame  themselves.  Confessors  are  not  supposed  to  be  omni- 
scient, no  matter  how  nice  they  are.  God  has  reserved  that  gift 
to  Himself,  When  the  young  candidates  have  passed  a  few 
weeks  within  the  convent  walls  they  begin  to  suspect  two  things. 
First,  that  they  may  have  to  Do  something  before  long,  if  they 
wish  to  earn  and  retain  the  title  of  religious  as  a  preliminary  to 
that  sanctity  which  is  the  only  passport  to  the  rest  and  joy  of 
Paradise ;  and  secondly,  that  the  superior  and  others,  including 
even  the  chaplain  and  the  porter,  who  usually  knows  everything 
else,  are  all  wofully  ignorant  or  maliciously  oblivious  of  the 
good  qualities  for  which  the  newcomer  was  celebrated  in  his  or 
her  family.  Outside  in  the  wicked  world  people  knew  how  to 
admire  virtue,  especially  when  it  came  so  naturally  and  gracefully 
as  in  this  case ;  but  here  in  the  convent  people  seem  to  be  pretty 
ignorant  or  dull  of  perception,  and  one  gets  no  credit  or  praise ;  in 
fact  one  often  has  to  do  things  and  let  others  get  the  credit  for 
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them,  or  to  take  a  snub  for  attempting  to  get  credit.  The  dear 
novice  has  resolved  to  paint  something  or  write  poetry  for  Rever- 
end Mother's  feastday,  and  offers  her  services ;  the  Mistress  says, 
"  Never  mind,  dear,  scrub  the  blackboard  which  the  new  Lay  Sister 
Virida  spent  an  hour  this  morning  (and  a  can  of  oil)  in  polishing 
up.  Do  it  quickly,  dear,  before  the  children  come  in  for  arith- 
metic." It  is  a  ruthless  way  of  killing  genius ;  but  it  is  the  way 
of  benighted  Mistresses  in  the  school  of  correction  called  a  Re- 
ligious House,  where  genius  seems  to  be  of  no  account. 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  on  this  note,  and  probably  it  is  un- 
necessary— though  a  good  deal  more  could  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. Anyhow,  to  be  inactive  in  a  Religious  House  is  against  the 
principle  of  charity :  that  is  the  thought  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind. 

Re. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  charity  is  Re- 
nunciation.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  religion.  Every 
page  of  the  Following  of  Christ  is  a  repetition  of  the  injunction  of 
our  Divine  Master:  "  He  who  would  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  Me."  It  implies  a 
willingness,  a  readiness  to  set  aside  those  comforts,  to  cut  off 
those  avenues  of  flattery,  to  separate  from  those  friends  and  com- 
panions that  hold  our  heart-strings  tied  to  the  earth,  whilst  our 
profession  and  our  movement  is  intended  to  be  heavenward. 

But  who  of  us  does  not  know  it  ?  We  hear  it  every  day  in 
one  form  or  another.  What  we  need  only  is  to  Do,  to  reduce  to 
practice  this  injunction  of  self-denial  which  is  the  second  rung  in 
our  ladder  to  heaven.  Yes ;  the  second  key  in  our  Do  scale  is 
this  7?^nunciation. 

Ml. 

The  third  quality  upon  which  charity  rests  is  represented,  as 
above  indicated,  by  the  third  note  in  the  scale.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
MimsXxy.  The  Christian  life  is  a  service,  a  ministry,  in  a  twofold 
sense.  First  of  all  we  are  to  serve  God.  He  is  our  Lord  and 
our  Judge  as  well  as  our  Redeemer  and  Rewarder.  Hence  we 
owe  Him  subjection,  and  it  is  our  wisest  policy  to  give  Him  our 
best  service.     He  will  not  forget  any  neglect  on  our  part,  but  He 
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will  remember  with  magnificent  generosity  every  token  of  affec- 
tionate obedience  to  His  wishes.  If  He  is  severe  with  the  servant 
who  ties  up  His  talents  in  a  napkin,  lacking  industry,  He  repays  a 
hundredfold  the  service  of  him  who  doubles  his  capital  of  talents. 

To  be  ready  to  serve  God  ought  to  be  comparatively  easy,  when 
we  know  Him.  Great  and  generous  lords  are  pleasant  masters, 
especially  when  they  are  not  always  at  home,  letting  us  have  a 
good  deal  of  liberty  in  the  house  we  inhabit.  And  although  God 
is  really  everywhere,  He  does  not  intrude  His  vigilant  commands 
and  eyes  upon  us  in  the  way  earthly  masters  are  apt  to  do ; 
hence  we  feel  a  kind  of  security,  as  if  He  were  far  away. 

Still  He  has  left  some  substitutes  in  His  place,  with  the  com- 
mand that  we  serve  them  like  Himself  With  these  we  do  not  get 
on  so  easily.  Our  entire  trouble  is  therefore  with  this  substitute 
service.  "  Be  ye  subject  to  man  for  God's  sake,  not  only  to  the 
good  and  gentle,  but  to  the  froward  also ! "  says  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  But  then  he  spoke  to  servants.  Yes,  but  he  sup- 
posed every  Christian  to  be  willing  to  be  another's  servant.  Our 
Saviour,  from  whom  St.  Paul  drew  all  his  inspirations  and  instruc- 
tions, on  the  eve  of  His  death,  had  said  to  His  Apostles,  as  He 
washed  their  feet :  "  You  call  Me  Master  and  Lord,  and  you  say 
well,  for  so  I  am.  If  then  I,  your  Master  and  Lord,  wash  your 
feet,  you  must  also  wash  one  another's  feet." 

The  washing  of  feet  was  the  service  of  hospitality  and  an  indi- 
cation of  that  charity  which  is  preeminently  kind ;  not  with  the 
kindness  of  condescension,  but  with  the  kindness  of  humility, 
which  bends  to  our  neighbor  or  to  the  stranger,  because  it  sees  in 
them  the  representatives  of  Christ :  "  What  you  have  done  to  the 
least  of  these,  you  have  done  to  Me." 

Probably  I  should  say  a  word  about  this  kindness,  which  con- 
stitutes the  marrow  of  Christian  service,  and  is  therefore  insepar- 
able from  the  true  ministry  of  the  religious  life. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  be  ready  and  obliging  servants  of 
others,  and  yet  to  fail  utterly  in  fulfilling  the  service  or  ministry  of 
Christian  charity  toward  them.  Take  what  we  would  call  an 
exceptionally  good  and  able  religious,  who  is  self-denying,  morti- 
fied, and  active.  Fine  schools,  convents,  asylums,  and  so  forth, 
attest  his  or  her  zeal  and  efficiency ;  and  all  this  has  been  done 
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with  great  labor  and  without  any  self-interest  or  personal  gain,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  an  order  from  the  Provincial  or  General  may- 
remove  the  superior  at  any  moment  from  both  the  locality  and 
from  the  rank  of  manager.  What  this  religious  had  in  mind  all 
along  was  to  serve  others,  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  the 
religious  rule  and  the  spirit  of  the  order  permit.  Yet  such  a  reli- 
gious may  lack  the  essential  quality  of  ministry  which  is  within 
our  scale  of  charity,  because  he  or  she  lacks  the  spirit  of  kindness. 
Indeed,  we  might  be  wonderfully  mortified  and  be  very  gifted 
people,  whom  the  world  loves  to  style  "  saints ;  "  we  might  teach 
with  the  mellifluous  power  of  an  Ambrose  or  a  Chrysostom ;  might 
deliver  our  bodies  to  be  burnt — and  all  this  from  pure  motives  of 
a  faith  that  could  move  mountains ;  yet  our  service  of  God  might 
still  fall  very  short,  because  of  the  lack  of  kindness  in  our  ministry 
of  charity.  There  are  religious,  holy  people,  not  canonized,  who, 
as  Father  Faber  says  somewhere,  would  convert  ten  where  they 
now  only  lessen  the  prejudices  of  one,  if  to  their  uncommon  graces 
they  would  add  a  little  common  kindness.  And  that  which  makes 
charity  kind  is  the  manner,  the  genial  way,  and  the  thoughtfulness 
that  accompany  the  disinterested  act.  Kindness  is  never  queru- 
lous ;  it  is  considerate ;  it  watches  for  opportunities ;  it  falls  like 
the  dew  of  heaven,  gently,  and  cools,  and  helps  the  growth,  and 
has  a  fair  sparkle  in  the  sunlight. 

But  we  must  go  on,  though  I  may  have  to  mention  this  fun- 
damental quality  of  kindness  as  part  of  true  charity  again  briefly. 

We  have  it 

Do— Re— Mi 
Do — Renounce — Minister. 

When  we  have  these  three  principles  well  fixed  in  our  minds, 
we  may  go  on  with  our  exercise,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  capable 
of  following  our  Lord  so  as  to  render  ourselves  fit  to  accompany 
Him  at  the  grand  symphony  concert  amid  the  angelic  choirs  in 
heaven. 

Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do. 

There  remain  still  five  notes  in  the  octave  which  we  must  at 
least  rapidly  touch  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  scale. 


I 
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Out  of  the  threefold  duty  to  do,  to  renounce,  and  to  serve, 
which  we  have  thus  far  considered,  there  grow  five  virtues.  Per- 
haps I  should  call  them  rather  qualities  of  virtue  or  modes,  since 
they  consist  not  so  much  in  ivhat  we  do  as  in  the  way  we  do 
things.  Here  they  are :  Steadiness,  Faithfulness,  Joy  fulness,  Sis- 
terly Spirit  (Community  Spirit),  and  finally  Christ's  Spirit,  which 
is  the  last  and  highest  note  of  our  scale,  that  is,  of  the  active  life 
of  Christian  charity  with  which  we  began. 

But  as  our  study  opened  with  humility  and  went  as  far  as 
renunciation  and  self-denial,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  rather  con- 
ceited, and  not  quite  in  harmony  with  our  object,  if  we  were  now 
to  dwell  particularly  on  our  virtues.  So  I  shall  take  the  faults  or 
some  of  the  faults  that  are  opposed  to  the  virtues  by  which  we 
rise  in  the  scale  of  religious  or  Christ-like  perfection. 

To  steadiness  is  opposed — fickleness,  moodiness,  inconsis- 
tency, irregularity,  hope,  or  desire  of  change,  fancy.  Did  I  say 
fancy  ?     Yes. 

Fa. 

This  will  do — Fa ;  we  can  remember  it  by  the  first  syllable. 
A  religious  who  has  fancies  is  a  difficult  subject  to  analyze,  espe- 
cially if  a  woman.  I  have  mentioned  fickleness,  moodiness,  in- 
consistency, irregularity,  or  anxiety  for  change — all  of  which  de- 
fects partake  of  this  quality  and  have  their  root  in  fancy.  A 
religious  might  take  a  fancy  to  a  child  in  the  school — and  thus 
withdraw  her  heart  from  God.  She  might  fancy  that  her  abilities 
are  underrated,  or  else  that  the  Superior-General  has  heard  about 
them  and  only  keeps  her  in  petto  with  a  view  to  have  her  estab- 
lish new  foundations  that  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all  previous 
undertakings  in  the  order.  She  might  fancy  that  some  Sister  has 
a  grudge  against  her,  or  an  admiration  for  her;  or,  indeed,  a 
thousand  other  things  possible  to  our  poor  self-conceited  nature. 
But  whatever  they  are,  these  fancies  proceed  from  an  unchecked 
imagination  and  an  unbalanced  judgment.  And  from  this  condi- 
tion spring  endless  fruitless  desires  to  do  and  to  undo.  Such 
desires  are  disastrous  to  interior  peace  and  to  exterior  order,  both 
of  which  results  make  it  impossible  for  charity  to  grow,  not  only 
in  the  soul  of  the  religious  who  harbors  them,  but  in  its  neigh- 
borhood also. 
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What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Give  no  freedom  to  your  imagination,  to  day  dreams,  to  hopes 
of  being  employed  or  noticed,  to  curiosity  as  to  what  others 
think  of  you.  Say :  "  God  leads  me :  His  holy  will  is  sure  to 
bring  me  where  I  am  needed."  Strive  after  absolute  abandon- 
ment to  Him,  after  an  entire  indifference  to  particular  persons, 
places  and  objects,  except  in  so  far  as  they  present  themselves  as 
undoubted  instruments  of  the  Divine  Master  to  whose  service  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  without  any  reserve.  Control  the  truant 
fancy,  and  it  will  by  steady  steps  bring  on  self-government,  the 
home  rule  of  the  heart,  which  enables  the  true  religious  to  sur- 
render a  perfect  will  to  God. 

The  steadiness  of  aim  which  controls  the  vagaries  of  a  flighty 
vanity,  is  maintained  by  fidelity  to  a  recognized  duty  or  purpose. 
The  fault  opposed  to  this  is  for  the  most  part  unfaithfulness  in 
little  things.  We  must  not  forget  that  charity  suffers  from  this 
kind  of  unfaithfulness  very  considerably ;  for  the  lax  and  slatternly 
manner  of  dealing  with  persons  and  things  consecrated  to  God's 
special  service,  which  characterizes  this  same  unfaithfulness,  is  apt 
to  scandalize  and  irritate  others,  and  thus  destroys  the  spirit  of 
order,  which  spirit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  peaceful  community 
life.  It  scatters  attention  and  weakens  in  general  control  of  self. 
I  have  just  mentioned  this  distemper,  in  passing,  as  a  common 
characteristic  of  fanciful  and  flighty  people ;  and  every  religious 
knows  that  flights  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  bring  on  confusion, 
which  is  not  the  element  by  which  an  order  is  maintained. 

Sol. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  charity  suffers  at  times,  and 
that  from  what  would  seem  to  be  a  virtue,  at  least  in  a  religious, 
I  mean  a  certain  solemn  manner  which,  without  being  pompous, 
carries  with  it  an  air  of  stiff  singularity,  a  sort  of  preciseness 
about  little  things  which  seems  to  apply  the  rule,  like  a  tape 
measure,  to  everything  and  to  everybody  whom  it  meets.  This  is 
a  fault  which  calls  more  for  regret  than  censure,  and  as  a  rule  those 
who  possess  it  are  punished  by  being  habitually  misunderstood 
in  the  circle  of  friends  or  associates  toward  whom  they  really 
bear  the  kindliest  sentiments.     These  religious  are  exemplary  in 
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observing  the  rule.  They  couldn't  do  otherwise ;  it  comes  to 
them  by  nature.  They  are  always  grave  and  demure  and  look 
for  correctness,  as  if  they  were  funeral  directors,  which  they  don't 
mean  to  be  at  all.  The  fact  is  they  have  an  upright  moral  back- 
bone, which  is  their  perpetual  cross,  and  which  makes  them 
straight-laced  and  solemn,  like  official  scarecrows  in  the  religious 
field  intended  to  guard  the  place  against  the  approach  of  joyous- 
ness.  Whilst  they  don't  actually  prophesy  dismal  things,  they 
throw  a  damper  on  harmless  recreation,  and  thus  seem  to  put  up 
a  severe  standard  for  others. 

If  we  should  suffer  even  slightly  from  this  peculiarity,  let  us 
by  all  means  exert  ourselves  in  the  way  of  improving  our  looks 
and  put  some  jo}'ous  flexibility  in  place  of  the  stiffness  which 
has  come  to  us  by  inheritance.     • 

The  gravity  that  has  no  smiles  is  good  enough  for  the  anchor- 
ites, people  who  live  in  deserts,  or  in  cellars,  like  mushrooms  that 
need  no  light.  In  the  convent  we  need  sunshine  and  geniality. 
Good  humor  is  a  quality  that  can  be  cultivated,  and,  as  it  is  a 
great  power  for  good,  we  ought  to  cultivate  it  incessantly.  Why 
should  not  this  religious,  to  whom  order  and  obedience  come,  as 
it  were,  naturally,  be  pleasant  at  all  times?  I  have  called  this 
note  Sol,  because  the  5<?/emnity  which  I  have  criticized  is  the  thing 
to  be  counteracted,  for,  though  it  is  not  sinful,  it  nevertheless  befits 
only  solitaries  of  the  desert,  who  save  their  souls  by  pure  love  of 
God,  having  no  neighbors  to  try  their  virtue  or  their  affections. 
We,  however,  are  expected  to  save  our  souls  in  company,  that  is, 
through  charity  toward  others — the  poor,  the  infirm,  the  igno- 
rant, among  whom  may  be  counted  the  members  of  our  house- 
hold, who  profess  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  who  are  supposed  to 
have  realized  the  condition  of  their  dependence  and  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  self-knowledge,  and  self-abasement,  which 
is  the  science  of  the  saints. 

La. 

But  the  austerity  that  chills  is  much  less  opposed  to  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  charity  which  should  reign  in  a  religious  house,  than 
a  certain  languishing,  sighing,  and  doleful  manner  of  sensitive  per- 
sons, with  whom  every  correction,  however  delicately  administered, 
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opens  the  flood-gates  of  the  tear-reservoir.  La  is  their  note. 
They  belong  to  the  Z^mentation  choir  which,  instead  of  appearing 
for  three  days  in  Holy  Week,  is  kept  going  all  the  year  round. 
What  such  natures  need  is  a  little  experience  of  the  rough  hand- 
ling, the  sharp  actualities  of  the  world.  Hence  it  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  let  the  tender  sprout  of  a  graduate,  who  thinks  she  has 
a  vocation  to  Religion,  go  out  into  secular  life  for  a  while,  before 
admitting  her  as  a  postulant  to  the  cloister.  "  Society  life  "  is  in- 
deed a  danger,  against  absorption  into  which  the  innocent  must 
be  guarded ;  but  it  has  also  its  advantages  for  the  young  nestling 
who  never  got  rid  of  her  superfluous  tear-supply.  A  little  appli- 
cation of  the  sharp  burnings  of  worldly  wit  and  censure  is  likely 
to  evaporate  the  precious  liquid  treasured  under  the  eyes,  and  to 
leave  behind  only  the  salt  of  worldly  wisdom  which,  if  it  finds 
anything  to  cry  about,  does  it  in  secret,  and  rarely  enough  when 
it  discovers  that  nothing  good  comes  of  it.  For  us  who  are  bent 
on  self-reform,  the  habit  of  weeping  over  wounds  inflicted  upon 
self-love  is  entirely  contrary  to  that  holy  courage  which  is  char- 
acterized by  serenity,  by  an  habitual  peace  and  joy,  marks  of  a 
well-balanced  mind  and  will.  In  short,  these  rain  showers  of 
self-love  are  opposed  to  charity. 

Si  {Sa). 

The  next  step  toward  Christ's  charity  is  (for  the  religious)  the 
sisterly  spirit — that  is  to  say,  the  community  spirit.  Opposed  to 
it  is,  first  of  all,  singularity,  which  separates  us  either  in  act  or 
thought  from  the  common  circle,  whose  individual  members  were 
given  us  by  God  as  companions,  to  revere,  to  help,  to  cherish,  and 
of  which  circle  He  Himself  proposes  to  be  the  constant  centre. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  singularity  as  hurtful  to  the  spirit  of 
community  life  ;  and  we  know  exactly  what  the  Rule  means  when 
it  prohibits  this  violation  of  conventual  charity.  There  is,  however, 
one  phase  of  it  to  which  I  would  call  attention  here,  because  it  has 
a  way  of  disguising  itself  or  getting  out  of  reach,  and  thus  doing  a 
good  deal  of  mischief  in  a  quiet  way. 

The  singularity  of  which  I  speak  is  not  the  habitual  article 
which  is  constitutional  with  vain  or  sentimental  people,  but  rather 
one  that  comes  spasmodically  and  which  times  itself  in  its  ugly 
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moods.  It  appears  after  storms,  usually  after  some  correction  in 
the  chapter-room  or  upon  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  superior 
to  endorse  some  pet  scheme.  In  short,  it  is  usually  provoked  by 
some  of  those  little  humiliations  which  our  own  pride  brings  upon 
us  without  anybody  else  contributing  thereto.  Such  storms,  instead 
of  clearing  the  atmosphere  and  making  the  sun  come  out,  are 
attended,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  thunder  and  lightning 
have  gone,  by  dark  skies,  with  a  moody,  brooding  silence,  ex- 
hibited in  the  recreation-room,  for  there  it  shows  better  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  habitual  light  of  joy  supposed  to  pervade  conventual 
relaxation.  And  therein  lies  the  singularity  of  this  silent,  sullen 
mood.  Women  have,  if  my  readers  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
saying  it,  this  fatal  gift  (besides  the  "  dono  fatale  della  bellezza  " 
of  which  the  poet  speaks),  that  they  can  inflict  pain  without  seem- 
ing to  say  or  do  anything  painful ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
possess  the  power  of  being  magnificently  kind  without  the  pretence 
or  show  of  charity.  Their  cleverness  finds  a  way  of  becoming  an 
instrument  of  torture,  inflicting  wounds  hardly  perceived,  yet  fatal 
to  the  health  or  life  of  another's  heart  toward  whom  it  is  directed. 
A  seemingly  casual  look  or  gesture,  often  without  any  words,  acts 
like  a  sting,  speedily  and  delicately  instilling  the  poison  which 
pains  and  destroys  happiness,  without  permitting  any  one  to  locate 
or  charge  the  wanton  act  against  its  originator. 

This  kind  of  silence  loudly  proclaims  itself,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  midst  of  a  happy  band  by  its  morose  singularity.  It  seems 
to  say  with  every  breath  it  draws  out :  "  See,  Sisters,  don't  you 
realize  that  I  have  been  crushed ;  that  my  spirits  are  broken." 
In  this  way  sympathy  is  courted  from  the  crowd  around  without 
a  word ;  and  if  perchance  there  be  another  discordant  note  in 
that  room,  there  arises  at  once  a  mutual  understanding,  and  the 
joy  and  the  harmony  of  the  community  are  disturbed. 

There  are  many,  many  varieties  of  this  singular  spirit,  this 
silence  that  speaks  volumes  of  wounded  pride,  and  which  violates 
charity  by  casting  suspicion  on  the  methods,  the  motives  and 
conduct  of  superiors  who  are  powerless  to  defend  themselves. 
Sometimes  it  is  merely  an  imagined  wrong  that  is  being  resented 
in  this  ungenerous  way ;  a  reported  word  is  taken  up  and  thought 
over  until  it  has  supplied  enough  food  for  taking  scandal,  when 
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false  zeal  set  it  afire  by  an  air  of  violated  rights.  But  enough  of 
this  unwholesome  subject. 

Another,  though  much  less  hurtful  form  of  silent  singularity, 
is  preoccupation  with  certciin  individual  duties  which  hinders  us 
from  giving  ourselves  to  the  community  in  a  spirit  of  sociableness. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  understood,  and  does  not,  like  the 
morose  silence  of  injured  self-love,  spread  an  atmosphere  of 
poison  of  which  you  cannot  reach  the  exact  source,  and  which 
therefore  does  not  allow  the  party  against  whom  it  is  directed  any 
fair  defence.  But  whilst  it  may  seem  excusable,  it  is  not  always 
harmless  and  may  injure  the  spirit  of  religious  charity. 

We  might  indeed  be  so  self-occupied  as  to  deem  ourselves 
justified  in  neglecting  the  duties  of  sisterly  attention,  even  whilst 
we  are  present  at  common  recreation.  Yet,  although  everybody 
understands  that  there  are  times  and  places  rendering  such  isola- 
tion legitimate,  it  is  nearly  always  at  the  risk  of  lessening  charity 
that  we  permit  our  duties  to  engross  us  when  we  are  actually  in 
the  circle  of  others,  where  everybody  is  naturally  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  conversation.  True  charity  is  considerate, 
sympathetic,  thinks  of  others  first,  is  disinterested,  noble,  and 
chivalrous.  Shall  we  not  cultivate  this  spirit  ?  Assuredly.  Thus 
we  compass  the  full  range  of  that  royal  virtue  of  charity  which 
leads  to  Christ.  It  makes  of  our  efforts  an  ascending  scale,  the 
end  of  which  is  in  Paradise. 

The  last  note,  like  the  first  of  this  scale,  is  and  remains — Do  ! 

Fra  Arminio. 


"  OUTSIDE  THE  CHURCH  THERE  IS  NO  SALVATION." 

FEW  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  have  caused  so  much 
misapprehension  of  the  Catholic  position  regarding  the 
economy  of  salvation  as  the  proposition  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  (1215) — "Outside  the  Church  there  is  no  Salvation." 
Apologists,  in  attempting  to  explain  it,  have  frequently  touched 
two  extremes.  They  have  either  so  minimized  its  meaning  as  to 
leave  the  impression  that,  since  God's  mercy  is  coextensive  with 
His  truth,  it  is  needless  to  harass  men  in  good  faith  with  the  duty 
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of  entering  the  true  Church ;  or,  they  have  defended  the  state- 
ment in  all  the  crude  rigor  of  literal  sense,  and  thereby  made  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  appear  narrow  and  unjust,  with  the  result 
that  well-meaning  inquirers  after  truth  were  prevented  from  turn- 
ing toward  Catholicism  as  a  probable  answer  to  their  aspirations. 

St.  Cyprian. 

Among  the  early  Christian  Fathers  St.  Cyprian  enjoys  the 
prerogative  of  special  favor  with  Protestant  controversialists,  per- 
haps because  he  had  no  hesitation  to  oppose  a  Pope  of  the 
Roman  Church  when  occasion  called  for  an  expression  of  his 
views  in  matters  of  Church  discipline.  But  whatever  testimony 
the  frank  declaration  of  his  views  bears  to  the  breadth  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind  of  this  great  bishop,  saint,  and  martyr,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  position  regarding  the  necessity  of  seeking 
salvation  within  that  Catholic  Church  which  recognizes  the  Pope 
as  its  head.  In  his  treatise  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  ^  he  makes 
the  bald  statement  that  "  he  who  has  not  the  Church  for  his 
mother,  cannot  claim  God  as  his  father."  Now  St.  Cyprian  knew 
no  Church  except  the  Roman  Church.  In  the  same  treatise  we 
find  him  uttering  the  following  warning  to  those  who  might  be 
inclined  to  hearken  to  men  who  had  abandoned  the  true  faith : 
"  Let  no  one  think  that  those  men  who  leave  the  Church  can  be 
good,"  or  that  "  He  who  does  not  profess  allegiance  to  the 
Church  of  God  may  attain  the  martyr's  reward."  Again  we 
say  St.  Cyprian  knew  no  Church  of  God  except  the  Roman 
Church.  We  do  not  appeal  to  those  words  from  the  treatise  De 
Duplici  Martyrio,  falsely  attributed  to  the  saint — "  the  holy  Church 
is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  outside  which  there  is  no  salva- 
tion ;"  but  if  they  are  spurious,  they  nevertheless  represent  his 
mind  quite  as  distinctly  as  do  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  Caesarea  on  the  same  subject :  "  Outside 
the  Church  a  man  may  find  everything  except  only  salvation." 

The  pertinent  question  is,  What  did  these  expressions  of 
representative  teachers,  like  St  Cyprian,  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
mean  ?  They  knew  as  much  of  heresy  as  we  do ;  they  had  lived, 
prayed,  taught,  and  suffered  in  order  to  check  its  growth ;  their 

^  De  Unitate  Ecdesiae^  n.  6  Patr.  Lat.  4,  503. 
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lives  had  been  passed  in  its  very  midst ;  we  cannot  say,  "  Oh, 
they  would  have  reversed  their  decision  had  they  hved  in  the 
twentieth  century."  And  yet  how  hard  and  revolting  a  sentence 
it  is  !  How  sweeping  a  condemnation ;  how  stem,  narrow,  selfish, 
bigoted,  and  petty  it  makes  the  Church  look  in  the  eyes  of  many ! 

Church  Membership. 

The  whole  point  lies  in  this  question,  "  What  constitutes 
membership  of  the  Church  ?"  What  will  enable  us  to  say  that  a 
man  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  the  one  true  fold  ? 

The  Church  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ :  "  He  (the  Father) 
hath  made  Him  (Christ)  head  over  all  the  Church,  which  is  His 
Body."  ^  Consequently  all  the  members  of  the  body  are  united 
to  the  Head,  which  is  Christ,  and  they  are  members  only  and  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  united  to  Him.  The  arm  would  be  of  no 
service  to  the  owner  were  it  cut  off  from  the  body,  and  if  the 
head  be  removed  the  body  at  once  perishes.  Church-membership 
then  depends  upon  union  with  Christ ;  according  as  we  are  united 
with  Him,  so  we  are  true  members  of  His  Church. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  at  this  moment  living 
in  the  world  without  any  religion  at  all,  persons  perhaps  given 
over  to  sin,  who  nevertheless  may  or  will  one  day  be  knit  to 
Christ  by  the  sweetly  compelling  force  of  God's  grace.  Such 
men,  although  actually  separated  from  Christ  and  the  Church,  are 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  grace  and  hence  not  outside  the  possi- 
bility of  being  so  united.  Even  those  who  are  likely  to  die 
impenitent  are,  whilst  they  still  live  on  earth,  within  the  power 
of  saving  grace. 

But  our  question  concerns  rather  those  who,  to  all  seeming, 
are  leading  good  and  Christian-like  lives,  and  who  yet,  according 
to  the  hard-and-fast  axiom  under  discussion,  are  "  outside  the 
Church  "  and  by  consequence  "  outside  salvation." 

Actual  Union  with  Christ. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  burning  question :  Is  it  impossible  to  have 
real,  actual,  existing  union  with  our  Divine  Lord  except  in  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?     To  say  that  it  is  not  possible,  is  to 

^  Eph.  I  :  22. 
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assert  that  all  who  are  not  in  actual  communion  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  eternally  lost ! — which  God  forbid  !  Let  us 
examine  the  question. 

Real,  actual  union  with  Christ  is  of  three  kinds.  It  may  be 
internal,  that  is,  in  our  beliefs  and  affections  alone ;  or  it  may  be 
external,  that  is,  in  our  outward  practices  alone  ;  or  lastly,  it  may 
embrace  the  internal  beliefs  and  affections  together  with  the  out- 
ward practices,  producing  that  oneness  with  the  Catholic  body 
which  constitutes  the  highest  form  of  union  with  Christ.  As  a 
result  of  this  union  we  have  true  faith  in  Him ;  we  love  Him ;  we 
prove  our  faith  and  our  love  by  fulfilling  His  commands  in  the  way 
He  has  appointed.  Such  is  the  complete  union  of  the  soul  on 
earth  with  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  that  of  the  vigorous  branch  on  the 
fruit-tree ;  it  shares  in  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  tree,  and  shows 
that  it  does  so  by  the  good  fruit  it  bears. 

Internal  Union  Only. 

But  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  be  united  to  our  Divine  Lord 
by  deep  faith  in  Him  and  true  love  of  Him,  and  yet  be  outside 
His  Church  through  ignorance  of  the  true  Church.  We  see  at 
once  that  such  souls  have  part  union  with  Christ :  within  all  is 
sound ;  faith  is  there,  though  often  imperfectly,  and  charity  too, 
which  renders  it  fruitful.  Their  union,  however,  with  Him  is 
not  complete,  for  the  essential  requisite  of  external  practice,  the 
necessary  outcome  of  perfect  internal  dispositions,  being  wrongly 
or  only  partially  understood,  is  wanting.  Their  hearts  are  indeed 
perfect,  as  far  as  their  lights  lead  them ;  but  their  union  with 
Christ  and  their  subsequent  membership  in  His  Church  are  incom- 
plete. The  mother  calls  her  child,  and  the  child's  desires  and 
affection  urge  him  to  go  to  her ;  he  does  his  best,  but  he  is  fast 
bound  by  the  shackles  of  ignorance  of  the  way.  Such  a  child 
belongs  to  his  mother  perfectly,  according  to  his  belief  in  her 
and  his  love  of  her,  yet  not  completely ;  his  hands  indeed  are 
stretched  out  to  her,  but  they  do  not  embrace  her.  So  it  is 
with  sincere  souls  who  are  yet  separated  from  external  com- 
munion with  the  Church.  It  may  be  birth,  early  training,  sur- 
roundings, which  prevent  the  claims  of  the  one  Church  appeal- 
ing to  them  in  their  true  light.  Thus  with  hearts  "  unspotted  in 
the  way,"  they  yet  fail  because  "  the  way  they  see  not  clearly." 
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One  may  be  tempted  to  say,  This  makes  the  difierence  be- 
tween Catholics  and  those  who,  though  not  CathoHcs,  are  in 
good  faith,  very  slight  Is  it  worth  while  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  convert  such  persons  to  the  one  true  fold  ? 

Perhaps  the  difference  is  not  so  slight  as  would  appear  at 
first  sight.  In  speaking  of  His  own  divine  mission  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  our  Lord  urged  as  a  distinct  duty  the  fact :  "  Other 
sheep  I  have,  that  are  not  of  thi^  fold :  them  also  must  I  bring ; 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd."  ^  He  spoke  of  those  to  whom  the  Messianic 
prophecies  were  not  known,  though  they  might  walk  in  the 
path  of  righteousness  according  to  their  lights.  What  the  Mas- 
ter thus  required  from  Himself,  His  ministers  are  likewise 
required  to  do.  "  Preach  the  word,  be  instant  in  season,  out  of 
season ;  reprove,  entreat,  rebuke  in  all  patience  and  doctrine."  *  The 
true  life  of  the  mystic  vine,  the  Church,  is  perpetuated  through  the 
organism  of  the  Sacraments.  It  is  the  means  of  communicating 
those  special  graces  by  which  the  supernatural  life  of  the  soul  is 
maintained  and  strengthened.  The  true  life  of  the  individual 
Catholic  is  the  life  of  grace  which  flows  into  the  soul  along  the 
channels  which  God  has  appointed  for  that  purpose.  "  Except 
you  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  you 
shall  not  have  life  in  you."  ^  We  know  that  those  outside  the 
body  of  the  Church  have  not  these  necessary  helps.  Catholics 
and  observant  non-Catholics  know,  too,  what  effects  the  Sacra- 
ments produce  on  the  practical  lives  of  those  who  use  them 
rightly.  It  is  "  the  wine  that  bringeth  forth  virgins."  *  Even  if 
externally  there  were  little  difference  between  a  Catholic  who  en- 
joys the  peace  of  God  as  the  result  of  the  sacramental  action,  and 
a  Protestant  who  lives  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
interiorly  there  is  an  immense  difference,  a  difference  like  that  of 
a  magnetized  piece  of  steel  and  a  polished  iron  bar  that  lacks  the 
attracting  power  of  the  magnet.  The  measure  of  worth  between 
the  two  souls,  one  open  to  the  full  communication  of  the  Divine 
influence,  the  other  fair  but  constrained  and  inaccessible  to  certain 
heavenly  gifts,  is  immense.      This   difference  is   the   warrant   of 

'John  lo:   i6.  *  John  6 :  54.  «  Zach.  9  :   17. 

*  2  Tim.  4  ;  2. 
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Catholic  zeal  to  make  conversions  among  those  who  seek  and 
love  the  truth. 

If  we  saw  a  sheep  wandering  outside  the  fold,  we  should  not 
excuse  ourselves  from  showing  it  the  entrance,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  not  know  the  danger  of  remaining  outside.  We  would 
not  tell  a  child  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  desire,  however  genu- 
ine, to  please  its  mother  ;  we  should  feel  compelled,  if  it  lay  in  our 
power,  to  point  out  to  it  the  true  way  of  doing  so.  In  like  man- 
ner we  are  moved  and  justified  in  urging  those  whose  hearts  are 
in  harmony  with  God's  will  to  place  themselves  outwardly  and 
completely  in  accord  with  God's  designs  by  external  oneness 
of  religious  practice,  as  becomes  the  children  of  a  common  faith. 
It  does  not  suffice  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  conviction  that  we  pos- 
sess a  soul  and  that  therefore  we  should  not  trouble  about  the 
conservation  of  the  body.  The  soul  is  indeed  the  best  part  of 
us ;  it  is  that  which  perfects  the  body ;  yet  without  the  body 
the  soul  should  not  satisfy  the  purpose  of  man's  existence  on 
earth. 

So  it  is  with  the  Church.  Faith  in  God,  the  grace  of  God, 
love  of  Him,  all  these  we  may  have,  and  our  hearts  are  thus  knit 
to  Him,  and  we  belong  to  the  soul  of  the  Church  ;  but  surely  that 
is  not  enough.  We  must  belong  to  the  body  of  it,  that  is,  we  must 
believe  the  same  things  as  the  body  of  the  faithful  believe  ;  we 
must  be  knit  to  them  as  well  as  to  God  by  sharing  in  the  same 
sustenance,  the  Sacraments,  as  they  do ;  by  adhering  to  and  obey- 
ing the  same  supreme  head  as  they  do.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is 
not  only  the  natural  order  of  things,  but  it  is  His  express  wish. 
"  I  pray  for  them  .  .  ,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou 
Father  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us, 
and  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me  .  .  . 
that  they  may  be  one  as  We  also  are  one — I  in  them  and  they  in 
Me  ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  Me."  ^  And  St.  Paul  in  his 
letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  but  explaining  and  amplifying  this  prayer 
for  unity  when  he  writes :  "  Careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  one  Body  and  one  Spirit,  as  you  are 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calHng,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  and  one 
Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through 
us  all  and  in  us  all." 

'  John  17:  9,  21-23. 
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We  may  perhaps  grasp  more  clearly  what  has  been  said,  if  we 
study  the  following  diagram.  We  start  with  the  principle  that 
membership  of  Christ's  one  true  Church  depends  upon  our 
degree  of  union  with  Him. 

This  union  with  Christ  may  be  : 


merely  possible 

(  Sinners  and  heathen 

may  be  converted. ) 


Internal. 


or  actually  existing, 
and  this  in  two  ways — 


By  love  of  Grod.     By  faith  in  Him. 
(Charity.) 


Imperfect 
Faith. 


Perfect  Faith 
which  necessarily  results  in- 


Elxternal  Oneness 

with  the 

Body  of  the 

Church  Catholic. 


The  above  relative  positions  may  enable  us  to  realize  to  what 
extent  different  classes  of  men  can  be  said  to  be  members  of  the 
true  Church. 


Complete  Membership  in  the  Church. 

Let  us  take  a  good,  practising  Catholic.  We  say  that  he  is 
a  complete  and  a  perfect  member  of  the  Church,  because  he  not 
only  frequents  the  Sacraments  and  thus  has  external  union  with 
Christ,  but  moreover  he  has  true  faith  and  true  charity,  which  two 
together  make  perfect  interior  union  with  Christ.  Putting  together 
these  interior  and  exterior  bonds  of  union,  we  say  that  he  belongs 
to  the  soul  and  to  the  body  of  the  Church, — he  is  a  complete 
and  a  perfect  member. 
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Some  Catholics  Are  Imperfect  Members. 

But  a  Catholic  may  fall  into  mortal  sin  ?  Yes ;  and  then, 
though  he  is  still  a  complete  member  of  the  Church,  he  is  no 
longer  a  perfect  member, — he  lacks  charity,  which  is  necessary 
for  perfect  union.  And  he  may  continue  in  mortal  sin  and  cease 
to  go  to  the  Sacraments  ?  Yes ;  and  then  he  is  a  still  less  per- 
fect member,  for  even  the  external  bonds  are  relaxing ;  he  still 
retains  the  seal  of  Baptism  and  of  Confirmation  ;  he  consorts  with 
Catholics ;  he  goes  to  Mass  and  hears  sermons ;  he  even  says  his 
Rosary ;  but  as  long  as  he  perseveres  in,  and  clings  to,  and  does 
not  repent  of,  that  mortal  sin,  he  is  a  very  imperfect  member  of 
the  Church.  He  still  keeps  something  of  his  interior  bond  of 
union  with  his  Lord,  namely.  Faith ;  and  something  too,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  his  exterior  union ;  and  so  far  he  has  still  sufficient 
to  make  him  a  complete  member  of  the  Church. 

Some,  Externally  Catholics,  Are  Dead  Members. 

But  the  day  may  come  when  the  light  of  Faith  grows  dim, 
and  his  spiritual  life  becomes  almost  extinct,  because  of  his  sinful 
state.  Then,  with  Faith  gone,  and  Charity  gone,  he  is  neither  a 
perfect  nor  a  complete  member ;  he  is  like  the  dead  branch  which 
the  tree  waves  in  the  breeze ;  the  stream  of  sap  has  ceased  to 
circulate  in  it ;  it  is  dead  and  withered ;  shriveled  leaves  still  cling 
to  it,  testifying  to  what  it  once  was;  and  so  Catholic  practices 
cling  to  the  dead  member  of  the  Church,  relics  of  by-gone  days ; 
the  sap  may  one  day  find  the  long-forgotten  channel ;  grace  may 
one  day  touch  his  soul ;  the  branch  has  a  chance  as  long  as  it  is 
not  lopped  off;  but  woe  to  it  when  the  word  goes  forth  :  "  Cut  it 
down  !  Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  "  * 

This  truth  has  been  well  expressed  by  Melchior  Canus,  the 
Dominican  theologian.  He  says:  "We  see  that  when  some 
member  of  the  body  withers  away  for  lack  of  life  and  feeling,  it 
yet  shares  in  some  external  motion  communicated  by  the  breath 
of  life,  although  that  same  breath  of  life  communicates  to  it 
nothing  internal,  nothing  vital.  And  the  same  method  is  observed 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  His  body,  the  Church.  For  some  por- 
tions of  it  He  so  animates  and  vivifies  that  no  vital  motion  seems 

*  Luke  13  :  7. 
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to  be  wanting  to  them,  while  He  seems  to  so  flow  out  upon  others 
as  to  internally  confer  upon  them  not  so  much  life  as  a  certain 
mere  breathing  of  life.  While,  lastly,  to  others  He  seems  to  im- 
part His  influence  and  power  internally,  so  that,  though  they  are 
wholly  dead  and  withered  members,  yet  because  they  are  not 
lopped  off  from  the  body,  they  are  moved  with  the  body  by  the 
spirit  of  life."  9 

The  Well-Intentioned  Protestant. 

But  there  is  another  class,  with  whom  we  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned.  They  have  never  known  the  true  Church.  To 
them  some  sectarian  Church  has  been  everything ;  all  their  train- 
ing has  taught  them  to  look  askance  upon  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  they  have  never  really  studied  her,  for  they  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  security  of  their  own  position.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  not 
complete  members  of  the  Church,  for  they  have  no  external  union 
whatever  with  her.  But  are  they  perfect  members  of  the  Church  ? 
That  is,  are  they  interiorly  perfectly  united  to  Christ,  the  Head  ? 
Supposing  they  truly  love  Him  and  serve  Him  loyally,  then  the 
perfection  of  their  union  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  their 
faith,  which  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect. 

Now  the  faith  of  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  Christians  may 
be  radically  the  same,  if  by  faith  we  understand,  on  its  widest 
basis,  assent  to  God's  revealed  truth.  The  grounds  on  which  a 
Catholic  accepts  those  truths  are  of  course  very  different  from 
those  on  which  a  Protestant  receives  them  :  the  former  accepts 
them  on  the  authority  of  the  Infallible  Church  ;  the  latter,  at  least 
the  High  Churchman  and  the  Ritualist,  because  his  Church  holds 
them  and  teaches  them,  not,  however,  infallibly,  but  fallibly,  and 
he  thus  introduces,  without  perhaps  being  fully  aware  of  it,  the 
principle  of  private  judgment.  This  difference  is,  it  is  true,  a  very 
important  one ;  but  it  is  one  of  which  the  ordinary  non-Catholic 
is  hardly  conscious;  and  it  is  one  which,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
recognized,  unconscious,  does  not  perhaps  vitally  affect  the  value 
of  his  acceptance  of  these  revealed  truths.  As  far  as  he  sees,  he 
accepts  the  Creed  because  it  contains  the  body  of  revealed  truth ; 

®  De  locis  theologicis,  lib.  iv,  cap.  vi.  ad  I2m. 
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and  if  he  be  asked  how  he  knows  that  the  Creed  contains  the 
sum  of  divine  Revelation,  he  would,  if  logical,  be  obliged  to 
answer  that  his  Church  tells  him  so ;  and  that  he,  if  in  good  faith, 
sees  no  reason  to  doubt  his  Church.  He  has  been  brought  up  in 
it,  as  were  his  forefathers  before  him ;  what  was  good  enough  for 
them,  ought  to  satisfy  him.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  make  an  act 
of  divine  faith  in  his  Church,  as  a  Catholic  does ;  he  has  probably 
never  really  studied  the  question  nor  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  a  living,  energizing,  vivifying  Church 
putting  before  him  infallibly  a  living  faith,  not  merely  in  a  stereo- 
typed Creed,  but  in  a  form  adapted  to  his  daily  life  with  all  its 
needs. 

His  faith  then  is  the  same  divine  gift  as  that  of  his  Catholic 
friend,  but  it  has  come  to  him  through  a  different  channel  and  in 
a  sadly  mutilated  form.  Its  scope  is  limited,  and  its  view  short- 
sighted; but  its  main  object  is  the  same,  viz.,  God's  revealed 
truths,  or  at  least  some  of  them ;  and  its  motives  for  their  accept- 
ance is,  at  least  remotely,  the  same,  viz.,  God's  declaration  of 
them.  The  vehicle  of  this  declaration  is  a  faulty  one ;  the  truths 
conveyed  are  sterilized ;  no  living  voice  declares  them  or  expands 
and  develops  them  as  need  arises.  And  so  the  faith  of  a  non- 
Catholic  falls  immeasurably  short  of  that  of  a  Catholic,  even  in  the 
very  best  and  most  earnest ;  but  it  remains  at  root  the  same, — 
an  assent  to  divinely  revealed  truths,  precisely  because  they  are 
revealed. 

In  this  sense  it  is  that  it  constitutes  a  bond  between  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  professing  the  Christian  religion.  In  many, 
indeed,  it  is  non-existent,  and  has  given  way  to  reason  or  private 
judgment;  but  where  it  remains,  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  the  fruit  of 
their  Baptism  and  their  link  with  Christ — the  primary  essential 
for  Church  membership. 

Hence,  non-Catholic  Christians  have,  even  interiorly,  only  im- 
perfect union  with  Christ,  for  their  faith  is  imperfect  as  being 
stunted  and  as  reaching  them  through  an  illegitimate  channel. 
But  because  they  have  charity,  namely,  that  love  of  God  which 
moves  them  to  serve  Him  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  they 
have  implicitly  the  same  faith  as  Catholics  have,  and,  if  it  were 
not  for  their  education,  their  want  of  instruction,  and  the  pre- 
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judices  which  hem  them  in,  they  would  gladly  believe  exactly  as 
Catholics  do. 

Those  Who  Have  No  Religion. 

Lastly,  there  are  others  who  know  neither  Christ  nor  His 
Church,  "  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death," — 
what  of  them  ?  The  most  we  can  say  is  this :  they  retain,  as 
long  as  they  live,  the  possibility  of  being  truly  united  to  Him. 
His  grace  is  all-powerful,  because  "  no  word  shall  be  impossible 
with  God,"  and  their  wills  are  free. 

The  Terms  "Perfect"  and  "Complete"  Members. 

Some,  indeed,  may  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  this  distinction 
between  the  complete  and  the  perfect.  But  the  soul  is  perfect, 
and  so  is  the  body ;  and  the  perfection  of  each  consists  in  their 
adaptability  to  one  another ;  yet  no  one  would  say  that  they  were 
each  of  them  complete ;  each  is  rather  the  complement  of  the 
other,  and  the  harmonious  interaction  of  the  two  presents  us  with 
the  complete  idea.  So,  similarly,  there  may  be  perfect  internal 
union  with  Christ,  our  Head,  if  its  two  essential  elements  be 
severally  perfectly  present ;  for  either  may  be  defective,  and  thus 
there  arise  degrees  in  the  perfection  of  our  union  with  Him. 
But  however  fully  these  elements  be  present,  they  can  never  of 
themselves  constitute  complete  union  with  Him  until  they  expand, 
as  they  of  necessity  do  when  perfectly  possessed,  from  implicit  to 
explicit  belief  accepted  on  the  only  true  ground  and  shown  by 
the  further  bond  of  external  practice  and  oneness  with  other 
members. 

St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine. 

To  return  to  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine,  or  rather  to  the 
proposition,  "  Outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation."  The 
Christian  Fathers  in  using  the  expression  are  speaking  of  those 
who  are  knowingly  outside  the  true  Church.  They  are  contemplat- 
ing the  case  of  those  who  in  their  attachment  or  their  repugnance 
to  some  particular  doctrine,  or  out  of  pride  and  obstinacy,  wilfully 
separate  themselves  from  communion  with  the  one  true  Church. 
These  are  warned  that  the  possession  of  the  true  faith  implies  the 
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possession  also  of  true  charity ;  and  that  the  possession  of  both 
means  nothing  less  than  the  actual  and  practical  communion 
with  that  Church  which  they  recognize  as  the  only  true  fold  of 

Christ. 

Hugh  Pope,  O.P, 
Hawkesyard  Priory,  England. 


ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  "ASPERGES." 

IT  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  from  the  earliest  times,  both 
among  the  true  and  the  false  systems  of  religion,  water 
should  have  been  regarded  as  a  purifying  element ;  and  hence  we 
find  that  Egyptian  priests  were  required  to  wash  themselves  twice 
every  day  and  twice  every  night  while  officiating  at  their  pagan 
rites.  In  the  ceremonial  of  the  true  Church  we  read  that  Solomon 
placed  the  molten  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  for  the 
corporal  purification  of  the  priests  who  were  to  offer  sacrifice. 
When  the  fulness  of  time  came,  and  the  shadows  gave  place  to 
the  reality,  it  was  natural  that  the  sensible  should  yield  in  many 
things  to  the  mystical.  The  learned  Cardinal  Baronius,  in  his 
Annals  for  the  year  57,  shows,  on  the  authority  of  both  Latin  and 
Greek  writers,  that  in  the  ancient  churches,  among  both  nations, 
there  was,  at  the  entrance  or  porch,  a  font,  or  cistern,  or  shell,  in 
which  the  people  were  wont  to  wash  their  faces  and  hands  before 
entering  the  house  of  prayer.  The  same  authority,  speaking  of 
the  year  134,  proves  that  the  blessing  of  salt  and  water,  and 
sprinkling  the  faithful  with  it,  was  transmitted  from  the  Apostles. 
Marcellius  Columna  attributes  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of 
blessing  water  to  the  Apostle  St.  Matthew,  a  rite  which  was  after- 
wards approved  by  the  other  Apostles,  and  in  time  came  into 
general  use.  Other  writers,  especially  St.  Basil,  also  show  that  it 
dates  from  Apostolic  times.^ 

The  introduction  of  the  custom  of  blessing  water  before  the 
principal  Mass  on  Sunday,  and  sprinkling  the  people  with  it,  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Pope  St.  Leo  IV  (847-855);  but  there 
are  not  wanting  learned  writers  who  trace  it  to  a  far  more  remote 

*  Fornici,  Institutiones  Liiurgicae,  pp.  353,  354 ;  Kirchen  Lexicon,  vol.  I,  p.  482. 
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antiquity,  and  regard  the  words  of  the  Pontiff  as  referring  to  an 
existing  custom  rather  than  to  the  introduction  of  one  not  yet  in 
use.  His  words,  addressing  the  clergy  on  their  duties,  are :  "  Bless 
water  every  Sunday  before  Mass,  whence  the  people  may  be 
sprinkled,  and  have  a  vessel  especially  for  that  purpose.^ 

The  Asperges  was  to  be  given  according  to  one  of  the  canons 
of  a  synod  held  at  Rheims  by  Regina  and  Hincmar  in  the  ninth 
century ;  and  Walafrid  Strabo  (born  806)  also  speaks  of  it.  Hence 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Aspergesf  substantially  as  we 
have  it,  dates  from  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  But  that  it  underwent  minor  changes  since  that  time  is 
more  than  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  ceremonies  of  the  Missal 
were  not  irrevocably  fixed  till  some  seven  centuries  later. 

When  St.  Pius  V,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  issued  a  carefully 
revised  and  corrected  edition  of  the  Roman  Missal,  he  commanded 
all  persons  of  whatever  dignity,  even  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience,  to  make  use  of  that 
Missal  and  no  other,  and  follow  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  it, 
unless  they  had  a  different  rite  dating  back  at  least  two  hundred 
years.  His  Bull  is  prefixed  to  every  Missal.  The  same  com- 
mand, with  even  severer  penalties,  was  renewed  by  Popes  Clement 
Vni  and  Urban  VHI.  From  these  sacred  enactments  it  follows 
that  no  person  but  the  Pope  has  power  to  alter  the  rubrics  of  the 
Missal  or  dispense  any  one  from  their  observance,  whether  these 
rubrics  are  prescriptive  or  only  directive.  Now,  one  of  the  rubrics 
of  the  Missal,  after  giving  the  form  for  the  blessing  of  water,  con- 
tinues :  "  The  priest  about  to  celebrate  Mass,  vested  in  cope  of 
the  color  of  the  office,  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  genuflects 
together  with  the  assistants,  takes  the  sprinkler  and  sprinkles  first 
the  altar,"  etc.  The  Asperges  is  also  prescribed  by  the  ritual, 
which  has  a  rubric,  after  the  blessing  of  the  water,  which  directs 
that,  "  After  the  blessing  of  the  water  the  priest,  on  Sundays, 
before  the  beginning  of  Mass,  sprinkles  the  altar,  then  himself  and 
the  assistants  and  then  the  people,  as  is  prescribed  in  the  Missal." 
The  Ceremonial  of  the  Bishops  (L.  H.  Cap.  xxxi)  also  pre- 
scribes the  Asperges,  and  directs  by  whom  it  is  to  be  given. 

'  Fornici,  p.  356.  '  Kirchen  Lexicon. 
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In  the  first  synod  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  that  which 
convened  at  Baltimore  in  November,  1 79 1 ,  it  was  decreed  that  in 
churches  served  by  more  than  one  priest,  or  in  which  there  were 
laics  able  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of  certain  prescribed  devo- 
tions, "there  shall  be  aspersion  of  the  blessed  water,  as  directed 
in  the  Missal,"  *  The  Second  Plenary  Council,  reenacting  certain 
decrees  of  previous  Councils  (No.  219),  obliges  us  to  observe  the 
ceremonial  published  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore. 
Turning  to  the  ceremonial,  given  to  us  by  so  high  an  authority, 
it  is  found  to  contain  the  following,  among  other  references  to  the 
subject  now  under  discussion :  "  The  Asperges,  or  sprinkling  of 
the  holy  water,  takes  place  every  Sunday  of  the  year,  except 
when  the  bishop  solemnly  celebrates."  *  It  is  also  spoken  of  in 
other  places  as  a  ceremony  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  always 
takes  place ;  and  the  idea  of  its  omission  is  nowhere  so  much  as 
insinuated,  much  less  sanctioned. 

Gardellini,  in  his  collection  of  authentic  decrees,  which  has 
been  ofificially  recognized  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites, 
gives  quite  a  number  of  decrees  regarding  the  Asperges,  as  to 
when,  by  whom,  etc.,  it  is  to  be  given  ;  but  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  its  omission  has,  apparently,  never  been  brought 
before  the  Sacred  Congregation.  Its  performance  is  in  every  case 
taken  for  granted,  and  no  decree  can  be  construed  into  even  a 
tacit  permission  to  omit  it. 

,  No  authority  can  be  quoted  for  the  omission  of  the  Asperges; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  work  referring  to  the  subject  but  sup- 
poses that  as  a  matter  of  course  it  is  performed.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  among  us  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  missionary 
conditions  of  our  pioneer  days,  when  a  departure  from  the  rubrics 
of  the  Missal  was  overlooked,  probably  because  attention  was  not 
called  to  it  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  conformity  with  the 
law  required.  But  that  it  is  of  strict  obligation  appears  from  the 
authorities  cited  above  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 

The  celebrant  is  the  person  who  gives  the  Asperges,  although 
the  water  may  be  blessed  by  another  priest. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Asperges  is  given,  the  cere- 
monial directs  that  the  celebrant,  vested  in  cope,  proceed  to  the 

*  Concilia  Baltimorensia,  p.  19.  •  Fifth  Edition,  p.  67. 
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foot  of  the  altar,  where,  "  having  received  the  sprinkle  from  the 
acolyte,  he  intones  the  Asperges  or  the  Vidi  aquam,  according 
to  the  season,  and  then  sprinkles  the  altar  three  times,  first  in  the 
middle,  then  at  the  Gospel,  and  lastly  at  the  Epistle  side ;  in  the 
meantime  the  choir  continues  to  sing  the  Asperges.  Then  the 
celebrant  sprinkles  himself,  after  which  he  rises  and  sprinkles 
the  acolytes,  first  the  one  on  his  right,  and  then  the  other,  while 
these  remain  kneeling.  Then,  turning  to  their  right,  the  priest  and 
servers  go  as  far  as  the  railings  of  the  sanctuary,  the  first  acolyte 
carrying  the  holy  water  vase  at  the  right  of  the  celebrant,  the 
second  remaining  at  his  left,  both  raising  the  borders  of  the  cope. 
From  the  railing  the  priest  sprinkles  the  people  in  the  middle, 
then  at  the  Epistle,  and  lastly,  at  the  Gospel  side ;  or,  if  it  is 
usual,  he  passes  down  the  aisles;  after  which,  turning  to  the 
right,  they  go  back  to  the  front  of  the  lowest  step,  and  there 
make  a  genuflection.  During  the  sprinkling  the  celebrant  recites 
the  Miserere  or  Confitcmini.  .  .  .  They  stand  until  the 
antiphon  is  sung  and  repeated  by  the  choir ;  after  which  the  cele- 
brant sings  in  the  ferial  tone  the  versicles  and  prayer,  when  he 
goes  to  the  bench,  puts  off  the  cope,  vests  himself  with  the  mani- 
ple and  chasuble,  and  returns  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  to  begin 
Mass." 

There  is  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  granted  to  all 
the  faithful  every  time  that,  with  contrite  heart,  they  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  holy  water,  invoking  at  the  same  time  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  with  the  words :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  applies  also  to 
the  Asperges. 

A.  A.  Lambing,  LL.D. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


LIBRARIES  AND  THE  "MAGNA  PUERIS  REVERENTIA." 

TO  one  thinking  of  books  and  reading,  and  of  school  libraries, 
came  a  candid  friend  and  recited  Sir  Anthony  Absolute 
addressing  Mrs.  Malaprop,  on  "  the  natural  consequence  of  teach- 
ing girls  to  read." 

"  Had  I  a  thousand  daughters,"  continues  that  unreasonable 
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father  of  one  son,  "  by  heaven  !  I'd  as  soon  have  them  taught  the 
black  art  as  their  alphabet !  .  ,  .  Madam,  a  circulating  library  in 
a  town  is  as  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge !  It 
blossoms  through  the  year  !  And  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Malaprop^ 
that  they  who  are  so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves  will  long  for  the 
fruit  at  last." 

He  asks  this  even  less  sympathetic  upbringer  of  her  own  sex : 
"  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  moderation  now,  what  would  you  have 
a  woman  know  ?  " 

"  Observe  me.  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  by  no  means  wish  a 
daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning.  I  don't  think  so 
much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman  ;  for  instance,  I  would 
never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  simony,  or  flux- 
ion, or  paradoxes^  or  such  inflammatory  branches  of  learning ; 
neither  would  it  be  necessary  for  her  to  handle  any  of  your 
mathematical,  astronomical,  diabolical  instruments.  But,  Sir 
Anthony,  I  would  send  her  at  nine  years  old  to  a  boarding  school, 
in  order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  and  artifice.  Then,  sir,  she 
should  have  a  supercilious  knowledge  in  accounts ;  and  as  she 
grew  up,  I  would  have  her  instructed  in  geometry,  that  she 
might  know  something  of  the  contagious  countries  ;  but  above 
all,  Sir  Anthony,  she  should  be  mistress  of  orthodoxy,  that  she 
might  not  misspell  and  mispronounce  words  so  shamefully  as 
girls  usually  do ;  and  likewise  that  she  might  reprehend  the 
true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.  This,  Sir  Anthony,  is  what 
I  would  have  a  woman  know,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  a  super- 
stitious article  in  it." 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  Mrs. 
Malaprop  would,  as  she  says,  reprehend  the  use  of  her  oracular 
tongue  and  have  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs ;  she  would, 
moreover,  understand  her  affairs,  rule  her  house  with  economy, 
judge  her  neighbors  in  other  lands  with  sympathy,  and  behave 
like  a  lady.  All  that,  one  might  read  into  her  words,  as  the 
vague  ideal.  But  she  fell  far  short.  Still,  had  she  attained,  one 
might  forgive  her  coldness  to  the  inflammatory  branches.  For, 
as  Ruskin  reminds  both  men  and  women,  to  know  many  languages 
does  not  imply  education  ;  and  a  human  creature  may  be  educated 
in  mind  as  in  heart,  while  knowing  only  one. 
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What  then  are  we  going  to  do  ?  To  open  a  library,  to  urge 
young  people  to  read  ;  to  read  what  is  best,  and  to  read  only  that. 
What  will  be  the  result,  in  the  words  of  the  great  French  critic 
who  gave  that  advice  ?  "  You  will  form  a  habit  of  expressing 
your  thoughts  nobly  and  justly,  and  without  effort."  You  will 
gain  justness  in  taste;  you  will  educate  that  conscience  of  the 
mind.  Intellectual  interests  become  a  sort  of  necessary  food. 
There  may  come  a  tolerance  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
an  amusement  in  variety,  or  a  wish  to  study  its  manifestations,  a 
generous  liking  for  people  whose  ways  are  not  our  own,  or  an 
entering  into  them,  and  a  power  to  give  them  really  an  under- 
standing. 

If  this  is  the  result  of  the  inflammation,  the  man  will  be  all  the 
better  for  the  disease.  But  reading  may  do  more.  It  may  leave 
the  reader  paralyzed  in  soul  and  in  heart ;  I  was  going  to  say  in 
the  mind,  too  ;  for  does  not  Bishop  Butler  say  that  there  is  no  time 
so  much  wasted  as  in  reading  ?  Which  paradox  the  inferior  eccle- 
siastic Sydney  Smith  puts  plainly  with,  "  We  do  not  want  more 
readers,  for  the  number  of  readers  seems  to  be  very  much  upon 
the  increase  ;  and  mere  readers  are  often  the  most  idle  of  human 
beings." 

After  all,  Mrs.  Malaprop's  little  intricate  hussy  was  reading 
Peregrine  Pickle,  Roderick  Random,  and  Ovid ;  and  her  aunt  was 
not  far  wrong  when  she  said  of  much  of  that  reading,  that  it  don't 
become  a  young  woman.  Our  object,  you  will  say,  is  to  give 
them  better  mental  food ;  but,  in  fact,  one  must  reckon  with  this 
excited  taste  ;  it  readily  craves  after  what  is  bad  for  it.  There  is 
the  rub.  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence " — this  quotation  is  from  The  School  Journal,  of  New 
York,  June  15,  1901  — 

"  that  indiscriminate  newspaper  and  novel  reading  has  in  presenting  distorted 
views  of  human  life,  of  human  environment,  and  of  human  character.  Many  a  boy 
and  girl  is  in  a  constant  state  of  expecting  something  to  turn  up  which  will  change 
their  lives  in  some  wonderful  way,  after  the  fashion  of  some  story  they  have  read, 
and  they  are  thus  made  more  or  less  unfitted  for  the  practical  realities  of  life,  and  for 
the  every-day  conditions  which  surround  them.  Instead  of  manfully  obeying  the  old 
English  motto,  "Do  the  next  thing,"  they  are  always  waiting  for  some  great  and 
unexpected  turn  of  fortune  which  will  place  them  beyond  their  present  surroundings 
in  some  lofty  imagined  sphere.     As  John  Ruskin  says  :   *  The  best  romance  becomes 
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dangerous  if  by  its  excitement  it  renders  the  ordinary  course  of  life  uninteresting, 
and  increases  the  morbid  thirst  for  scenes  in  which  we  shall  never  be  called  upon 
to  act.' 

"  Few  people  to-day  ever  think  of  opening  the  pages  of  Southey's  Doctor^  but 
there  is  a  passage  to  be  found  there  on  the  influence  of  books  which  is  worthy  of 
printing  in  letters  of  gold.  He  says  :  *  Would  you  know  whether  the  tendency  of  a 
book  is  good  or  evil,  examine  in  what  state  of  mind  you  lay  it  down.  If  it  induces 
you  to  suspect  that  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  think  unlawful  may  after  all 
be  innocent,  and  that  may  be  harmless  which  you  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  think 
dangerous  .  .  .  if  so  .  .  .  throw  the  book  into  the  fire,  whatever  name  it 
may  bear  upon  the  title-page.  Throw  it  into  the  fire,  young  man  !  Young  lady, 
away  with  the  whole  set,  although  it  should  be  the  prominent  feature  in  a  rosewood 
bookcase  ! '  " 

Ruskin,  of  course,  would  not  have  us  learn  to  read  at  all, 
until  he  knew  what  we  were  going  to  read ;  but  then  the  diffi- 
culty he  and  Carlyle  never  solved  was  to  find  the  man  to  manage 
us,  not  only  with  supreme  force,  but  with  perfect  wisdom.  And 
they  do  know  how  to  read,  and  they  will  read — will  read  what  is 
bad  or  unsuitable,  says  the  mistress  of  the  maid,  who  is  neither 
in  the  kitchen  nor  yet  in  the  garden  hanging  out  the  clothes ;  or 
if  in  either  place,  according  to  the  season,  is  reading  novels  or 
acting  them.  "  Give  me  a  servant  who  has  no  mind,  or  anyway 
who  can't  read " — so  I  have  heard  these  Mrs.  Partingtons  ex- 
claim. What  am  I  to  do  even  with  my  son  ?  He  reads  "  dime 
novels  ";  he  hardly  knows  what  he  or  any  one  else  is  doing ;  in 
his  dreaming  he  is  useless  or  worse.  He'll  get  over  it,  they  say. 
But  perhaps  he  won't  get  over  it.  Or  he'll  have  bad  habits  and 
a  wasted  youth  before  the  time  of  cure. 

"There  my  dead  youth  doth  wring  his  hands  ; 
And  there  with  eyes  that  haunt  me  yet. 
The  ghost  of  my  ideal  stands." 

Even  Victor  Hugo,  late  in  life,  wrote  to  his  granddaughter, 
Jeanne : 

"  H61as  !  si  ta  main  droite  ouvrait  ce  livre  infame, 
Tu  sentirais  soudain  Dieu  mourir  dans  ton  ftme, 
Ce  soir  tu  montrerais  un  front  triste  et  boudeur, 
Et  demain  tu  rirais  de  ta  sainte  pudeur." 

The  following  report  is  from  The  Daily  Chronicle,  London, 
April  30,  1902 : 
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"  '  Literature  for  the  Young'  was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union,  at  the  City  Temple. 

"  The  Rev.  Alex.  Smellie  said  he  had  obtained  a  parcel  of  the  weekly  papers 
most  largely  read  in  London,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  by  boys  and  girls  in  their 
teens.  A  few  were  frankly  and  unmistakably  bad,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
letterpress,  as  of  the  pictures,  which  were  often  suggestive  of  evil.  .  .  .  But  a 
far  larger  number  of  these  periodicals  appeared  to  have  for  their  chief  object  to  throw 
a  halo  round  the  clever  and  adventurous  desperado.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  in  some  cases  reading  of  this  character  had  produced  sad  results.  As  to 
the  girls,  their  reading  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  penny  and  halfpenny  novelettes, 
which  all  began  and  ended  in  the  same  way  with  the  passion  of  a  man  for  a  maid, 
and  were  generally  sentimental  or  maudlin,  or  dubious,  or  impossible,  and  likely  to 
breed  foolish  notions  in  their  readers,  and  render  them  discontented  with  home  and 
honest  work,  and  unlikely  to  become  good  wives.  Finally,  there  was  another  class 
of  papers,  the  comic  weeklies,  which  were  too  often  inane,  vulgar,  and  foolish.  As 
remedial  measures  he  urged  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  connection  with  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  extension  of  juvenile  departments  of  free  libraries,  and  the 
revival  of  a  more  intellectual  home  life." 

And  to  turn  to  illustrations  nearer  home :  The  Detroit  News 
Tribune  (May  4,  1902)  tells  us  of  a  sixteen-year-old  murderer, 
not  of  great  malice  perhaps,  but  ready  to  use  his  pistol,  with  little 
provocation,  like  his  heroes  used  theirs.  The  paper  declares  that 
Detroit  is  flooded  with  bad  books. 

"  The  Detroit  News  Company,  who  furnish  books  and  magazines  to  the  retail 
trade,  estimate  that  6,500  copies  of  blood-and- thunder  fiction  arrive  weekly  in 
Detroit.  This  amounts  to  328,000  copies  a  year.  It  might  roughly  be  estimated 
that  100,000  of  these  are  women's  books.  The  remaining  228,000  are  boys'  works, 
of  the  most  lurid  character.  In  Detroit  there  are  41,641  boys  of  school  age.  By 
chopping  this  in  two  and  allowing  that  only  half  of  this  number  are  addicted  to  dime- 
novel  reading,  there  are  left  20,820  boys,  which  makes  a  yearly  average  of  ten  books 
per  boy.  The  youth  of  Detroit  would,  indeed,  be  escaping  well,  however,  did  each 
boy  read  only  ten  novels  a  year.  But  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  small  stores 
and  news-stands  enables  a  boy  to  obtain  novels  under  the  easiest  conditions.  For 
five  cents  a  boy  can  take  a  book  and  read  and  return  it.  At  this  rate,  an  expenditure 
of  five  dollars  a  year  would  allow  a  boy  to  procure  two  hundred  and  fifty  books." 

And  doubtless  one  city  is  not  a  sinner  beyond  all  other  cities. 
But  its  example  will  serve.  An  official  of  the  Protective  Agency 
there  blames  parents. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  dime-novel  reading  goes  on  in  Detroit 
among  young  boys  of  school  age.  The  boys  far  outstrip  the  girls  in  reading  this  sort 
of  literature.  I  place  the  blame  directly  upon  the  parents,  and  I  believe  the  only 
remedy  lies  with  them.     Of  course,  one  might  suggest  that  no  more  dime  novels  or 
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story  papers  be  sold  in  Detroit,  but  that  would  be  impracticable.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  them  they  will  be  sold  in  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  The  only 
way  is  for  parents  to  keep  strict  watch  over  their  children  and  supervise  their  read- 
ing. Some  parents  may  say,  '  But  how  can  I  know  what  my  boy  is  reading  ?  '  Any 
mother,  if  she  is  watchful  enough,  can  know  what  her  boy  is  reading.     It  is  her  duty 

to  know.     The  example  of  young should  convince  all  mothers  and  fathers 

of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  I  consider  that  boy' s  parents  responsible  for  his  crime. 
If  boys  will  read,  why  do  not  parents  place  other  reading  matter  in  their  hands, 
and  by  interesting  them  in  better  literature  draw  their  minds  away  from  the  dime 
novel  ?  " 

And  Lieut.  Charles  Breault,  Chief  of  Truant  Squad,  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Police,  says : 

'*  We  are  almost  helpless  to  cope  with  the  dime  novel,  for  there  is  no  law  in 
regard  to  it. 

"  All  we  can  do  is  to  advise  jjarents  to  keep  their  boys  from  reading  this  sort  of 
stuff.  There  might  be  a  law  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  dime  novels  to  boys  under 
sixteen,  but  there  never  has  been.  It  is  most  likely  due  to  reading  dime  novels  that 
so  many  boys  carry  pistols.  Why,  only  the  other  day  I  took  this  pistol  away  from  a 
ten-year-old  boy,  who  had  put  it  at  the  head  of  a  companion  and  threatened  to  shoot 
him.  The  pistol  only  contained  a  blank  cartridge,  but  even  then  it  might  have  injured 
the  other  boy.  Not  long  ago  we  heard  of  a  boy  in  a  certain  school  who  had  been 
flourishing  a  revolver.  Before  we  left  we  had  secured  three  revolvers  which  boys 
were  carrying  in  that  same  school.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  took  revolvers 
from  two  boys  who  used  to  buy  a  whole  box  of  cartridges  and  go  out  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  and  shoot  at  all  kinds  of  marks.  We  have  to  be  continually  on  the  look- 
out for  pistols,  and  if  we  can  find  a  dealer  who  sells  them  to  boys  under  age  we  can 
prosecute.     But  as  to  dime  novels,  we  are  helpless. ' ' 

One  recalls  how,  in  his  own  more  innocent  days,  a  beginner 
of  the  revolt  against  confession,  Cranmer,  then  a  priest-fellow  at 
Cambridge,  wrote  to  the  last  Abbess  of  the  strict  and  enlightened 
Convent  at  Godston : 

(a)  "I  send  you  by  Stephen  Whyte  forty  shillings,  as  it  be  Christmas  time,  for 
the  comfort  of  the  sickly  children  of  the  poor.  I  beg  that  my  soul's  health  be 
remembered  in  your  prayers,  and  those  of  the  little  innocent  children.  I  recommend 
you  to  the  care  ?-nd  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mother. — T.  C." 

(^)  "  Stephen  Whyte  hath  told  us  that  you  lately  gathered  around  you  a  number 
of  wild  peasant  maids,  and  did  make  them  a  most  goodly  discourse  on  the  health  of 
their  souls  ;  and  you  showeth  to  them  how  goodly  a  thing  it  be  for  them  to  go  often 
times  to  confession.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  your  discourse.  When  the  serpent  cometh 
in  the  shape  of  a  man  to  whisper  the  thought  of  a  bad  action,  the  maid  that  goeth  to 
a  clean,  honest  confession  is  the  one  that  cannot  be  led  astray  ;  and  so  Satan  is  thereby 
disappointed.  And  the  man  who  is  dishonest  {sic)  becomes  changed;  and  the  spirit 
of  revenge  will  not  any  longer  have  a  dwelling  in  his  heart.  Confession  be  a  most 
goodly  thing  for  the  soul's  health  and  rest." 
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Even  those  who  despise  or  ignore  the  Sacraments,  those  God- 
appointed  checks  on  bad  habits,  and  those  lamps  which  at  least 
leave  us  without  excuse,  since  by  them  we  know  where  we  are 
going — even  such  wanderers  cry  out,  in  words  like  the  following, 
from  a  Free  Baptist  newspaper,  of  May,  1902 : 

♦*  Destroyers  of  Children. — Another  great  danger  to  the  young  is  in  the 
literature  which  is  distributed  among  them.  In  a  recent  address  on  the  dangers  that 
beset  children  Mr.  Anthony  Ccmstock,  the  veteran  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Vice,  remarked  that  '  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  not  an  institution  of  learning 
for  the  young  that  is  wholly  free  from  the  corrupt  and  degrading  influences  o 
indecent  literature  and  pictures.'  He  then  said  :  'A  short  time  ago  I  was  entering 
a  car  at  a  railroad  station,  and  passed  through  a  group  of  school-boys  on  the  platform. 
One  was  handing  a  small  book  to  another,  and  as  I  took  my  seat  I  recalled  it.  I 
went  out  to  the  boy  and  asked  him  to  let  me  see  the  pamphlet,  which  he  finally  did. 
I  tried  to  find  out  where  the  boy  procured  it.  He  told  me,  and  I  got  off  the  train  at 
Newark  with  the  group  and  went  to  their  school.  I  found  that  every  boy  in  that 
school  and  several  girls  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  had  the  same  kind  of 
literature.  Step  by  step  I  traced  the  source  until  I  came  to  a  beautiful  girl  in  a 
lovely  home,  who  received  it  from  a  young  man  of  good  family,  living  in  a  neigh- 
boring town.' 

"  Mr.  Comstock  then  said,  '  If  I  had  to  choose  between  seeing  the  mind  of  my 
little  girl  so  corrupted,  and  burying  her,  I  would  cheerfully  dig  her  grave  with  my 
own  hands.' 

"  The  New  York  Advocate  has  been  informed  of  over  twenty  institutions  of  high 
grade  to  whose  schools  Mr.  Comstock' s  researches  have  led  him,  with  similar  results. 
His  information  is  chiefly  derived  from  parents  who  have  found  such  abominable, 
corrupting  things  worse  than  any  adder,  viper,  or  other  snake  that  injects  venom,  in 
the  possession  of  their  children.  The  anguish  of  parents  who  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  their  children,  on  ascertaining  that  they  had  been  corrupted,  is  something 
indescribable.  Mr.  Comstock  added  :  '  No  mother  can  be  sure  that  her  son  is  free 
from  these  degrading  influences,  for  I  have  found  them  in  the  hands  of  youths  of  our 
best  families  ;  in  some  cases  youths  who  have  made  themselves  agents  for  the  spread 
of  corruption  have  been  regarded  as  the  best  boys  in  school. '  It  is  not  wise  to  put 
these  statements  aside,  saying  they  are  only  of  United  States  cities.  Poisonous  litera- 
ture is  in  circulation  everywhere.  Teachers,  parents,  everybody  should  be  on  the 
watch  against  it." 

After  the  dime  novels  come  the  sickly  unrealities  and  demorali- 
zation of  stories  with  no  faith  or  hope,  the  ferocity  of  the  account 
of  crime,  "  lust  hard  by  hate,"  the  sense  of  everything  being  con- 
fused wickedness,  or  of  good  and  evil  indistinguishable,  the  com- 
forting by  the  new  corrupted  feeling  that  if  we  are  not  the  worst 
we  are  pretty  good,  the  lack  of  moral  courage,  the  preparations 
for  defeat.   "  Half-blinded  by  intellectual  pride,"  as  Mrs.  Browning 
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says,  "  half  brutalized  by  civilization  "  :  it  is  the  highway  leading 
to  impiety  and  disbelief,  in  things  present  and  things  to  come. 
Oh,  the  cowards  it  makes  us,  or  the  fools,  the  cynics  or  the  tyrants, 
A  man  is  as  different  after  his  different  books  as  he  is  in  a  pot- 
house and  at  his  fireside  with  his  children. 

"  They  pass  me  by,  like  shadows,  crowds  on  crowds. 

Dim  ghosts  of  men,  that  hover  to  and  fro, 
Hugging  their  bodies  round  them  like  thin  shrouds. 

Wherein  their  souls  were  buried  long  ago  : 
They  trampled  on  their  youth,  and  faith,  and  love, 

And  cast  their  hope  of  human  kind  away  ; 
With  heaven's  clear  messages  they  madly  strove, 

And  conquered, — and  their  spirits  turned  to  clay  : 
Lo  !  how  they  wander  round  the  world,  their  grave, 

Whose  ever-gaping  maw  by  such  is  fed, 
Gibbering  at  living  men,  and  idly  rave, 

'  We  only,  truly  live  ;  but  ye  are  dead. ' 
Alas !  poor  fools,  the  anointed  eye  may  trace 
A  dead  soul's  epitaph  in  every  face !  " 

Men  talk  so,  and  talk  so  much,  and  say  such  fine  things. 
If  they  would  only  stick  to  common  sense  and  facts,  and  tell  the 
truth  about  themselves  and  their  indiscriminate  reading. 

Here  is  a  note  on  the  present  state  of  things  in  England,  from 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  December,  1901, — Mr.  George  Trevelyan 
is  telling  of  "  the  White  Peril,"  the  inroads,  through  the  press,  of 
ugliness,  vulgarity,  and  materialism  : 

"  Not  only  does  the  vulgar  read  nothing  but  vulgarity,  so  sacrificing  the  chances 
of  gradual  improvement  which  he  used  to  enjoy  ;  but  the  man  with  better  capabilities 
reads  so  constantly  below  the  true  level  of  his  taste  and  intellect  that  his  ideals  are 
gradually  debased,  and  he  takes  no  pains  to  recommend  good  books  and  journals  to 
his  children.  Until  the  reading  of  nonsense  comes  to  be  regarded  by  respectable 
families  in  the  same  light  as  dram-drinking,  the  press  will  do  more  universal  harm 
than  the  public  house.  ...  If  boys  and  girls  were  brought  up  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  prime  fact  that  most  of  what  they  see  about  them  in  the  shops  and  stalls 
is  nonsense  ;  if  nothing  but  what  was  worth  reading  was  put  into  their  hands  ;  if  as 
they  grew  up  they  were  taught  to  regard  the  choice  of  books  and  newspapers  as  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  in  life,  future  generations  might  yet  preserve  taste  and 
understanding." 

And  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  would  have  us  in  America 
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leave  high-sounding,  vague  theories  as  to  our  young  men  and 
women,  and  come  to  la  verite  vraie  : 

"  There  are  ten  thousand  ways  of  stealing  to-day  in  the  interweaving  of  private, 
municipal,  salaried,  corporate,  bonded,  organized  interests,  where  there  was  but  one 
when  the  Ten  Commandments  were  given.  Our  athletic  sons  and  demure  daughters 
look  every  now  and  then  into  yawning  gulfs  of  moral  and  spiritual  havoc  of  which 
their  fathers  and  mothers  scarcely  dreamed.  When  some  one  from  the  best  families 
goes  over  the  fatal  edge,  dragging  a  trusted  financial  institution  or  a  supposedly  happy 
home,  we  are  surprised.  Yet  any  one  who  knows  in  what  an  atmosphere  of  striving 
to  get  something  for  nothing  many  of  our  young  business  men  live ;  any  one  who 
knows  the  freedom  with  which  married  and  unmarried  of  both  sexes  in  familiar  con- 
versation question  the  grounds  of  traditional  restraint,  is  more  inclined  to  wonder  that 
these  youths  walk  the  perilous  edge  with  the  security  they  do,  and  that  the  downfalls 
are  not  more  numerous  than  they  are."  ^ 

In  all  which  Mrs.  Malaprop  might  pass  the  words  on  to  me, 
"  that  you  are  a  truly  moderate  and  polite  arguer ;  for  almost 
every  third  word  you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question,"  that 

"  License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty." 

And  there  is  another  thing  we  might  be  sensible  about,  and 
that  is  "  that  very  nice  people  may  be  very  abandoned  souls." 
Lady  Macbeth,  for  instance,  so  gracious  a  hostess,  so  grateful  a 
friend,  so  tender-hearted,  and  of  so  refined  a  woman's  nature. 
But  things  are  not  what  they  seem.  Was  she  a  woman  of  culture, 
too  ?  She  might  well  have  been,  nor  pleased  nor  displeased  us, 
either  less  or  more.  Aristotle,  indeed,  has  his  saying  that  tragedy 
was  of  power  to  raise  pity  and  fear,  or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind 
of  those  and  such  like  passions ;  that  is,  to  temper  and  reduce 
them  to  just  measure  with  a  kind  of  delight,  stirred  up  by  reading 
or  seeing  those  passions  well  imitated.     And   Milton  echoes  that 

'  My  own  experience  has  given  me  a  college  student  reading  Hamlet,  confessing 
he  did  not  know  whether  suicide  was  wrong ;  and  another  knowing  that  to  kill  off 
the  old  at  the  bidding  of  the  State  was  right ;  for  there  is  no  appeal  in  morals  beyond 
the  State — therein  agreeing  with  a  professor.  Again,  a  whole  class  of  young  men 
and  women  felt  that  George  Eliot  was  inhuman  and  wrongly  ascetic  in  suggesting 
that  Stephen' s  engagement  pledged  him  to  check  his  passion  when  wandering.  They 
agreed  in  their  leisure  with  Chaucer  in  his  haste,  that : 

"  '  Who  shall  yeve  a  lover  any  lawe  ?  ' 
Love  is  a  gretter  lawe,  by  my  pan. 
Than  may  be  yeve  to  any  erthly  man." 
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as  to  "the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,"  in  "religious, 
martial,  or  civil  ditties ;  which,  if  wise  men  and  Prophets  be  not 
extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners, 
to  smooth  them  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and 
distempered  passions."  Though  in  Comiis  he  himself  knew  that 
some  music  is  very  demoralizing  to  our  nature — some  of  our 
wretched  6-8  hymns,  by  the  way,  and  our  martial  Ca  ira's,  and 
drawing-room  sickliness — and  in  sweet  madness  robs  it  of  itself. 
The  moral  slumber  in  a  certain  exquisite  brutality  is  just  as 
congenial  to  a  cultivated  human  animal  to-day  as  to  any  ancient 
Roman  of  them  all.  Aristotle's  theory,  I  fear,  does  not  carry  us 
far  on  the  road  to  good  practice.  And  Milton  himself  knew  you 
could  suck  poison  out  of  honey,  for  all  his  idealism  of  the 
Areopagitica.  Young  people,  and  older,  misuse  for  bad  purposes 
— and  not  only  for  the  one  most  obvious — very  great  literature, 
and  even  the  Holy  Scripture.  An  unbeliever  therein  lately  wrote 
that  there  was  more  need  of  an  expurgated  Bible  than  of  a 
Bowdlerized  Shakespeare,  if  people  would  only  tell  the  truth.  He 
paid,  however,  to  the  Shakespeare  expurgator  a  due  compliment, 
by  the  way.  And  though  such  a  Bible  recently  published  did 
not  take,  I  believe  (the  Christian  conscience  in  some  way  revolt- 
ing, even  at  this  possibly  well-disposed  attempt),  yet  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  body  of  Christians  which  indiscriminately 
reads  aloud  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  So  we  all  make  our 
Index  Expurgatorius. 

A  gay  literary  freethinker  said  to  me,  in  Ireland,  that  the 
priests  would  be  so  particular  about  public  libraries  that  not  every- 
thing you  liked  could  be  put  in.  And  yet  he  has  children  of  his 
own,  to  whom  doubtless  he  plays  the  priest.  Nor,  I  suppose, 
would  he  bring  them  up  on  Theocritus ;  the  which,  in  foolish 
young  days,  I  heard  him  declare  to  be  most  lovely  ground  for 
youthful  steps,  and  most  safe.  The  Montreal  Daily  Witness  in 
an  issue  this  year,  pleading  for  libraries  and  reading  as  a  panacea 
for  all  evils — so  it  was  understood — took  occasion  to  denounce 
those  who  thought  there  were  other  more  important  factors  in 
education — "  Education,"  which,  in  Burke's  words  ..."  is  not 
reading  a  parcel  of  books,  .  .  .  but  is  restraint  and  discipline ;  ex- 
amples of  virtue  and  of  justice :  these  are  what  make  the  education 
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of  the  world."  ^  Oh,  these  are  the  people,  said  the  New- World 
newspaper,  who  want  nothing  taught  but  the  catechism  ;  meaning 
thereby  the  Catholics.  But  a  paper  with  a  fad  must  not  get  in  a 
fuss.  Burke  was  not  a  Catholic,  though  he  may  have  had  Catho- 
lic principles.  And  even  Huxley  said — and  he  was  hardly  a  pro- 
fessed Catholic;  indeed,  as  he  pleasingly  expresses  it,  "lam 
possessed  with  a  desire  to  rise  and  slay  the  whole  brood  of  idola- 
ters whenever  I  assist  at  one  of  (their)  ceremonies  " — but  he  said  : 

"What  wonder,  then,  if  very  recently  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  statistics  for 
the  profoundly  foolish  purpose  of  showing  that  education  is  no  good — that  it  dimin- 
ishes neither  misery  nor  crime  among  the  masses  of  mankind  !  I  reply,  why  should 
the  thing  which  has  been  called  education  do  either  the  one  or  the  other  ?  If  I  am  a 
knave  or  a  fool,  teaching  me  to  read  or  write  won' t  make  me  less  of  either  one  or  the 
other — unless  somebody  shows  me  how  to  put  my  reading  or  writing  to  wise  and 
good  purposes." 

Again  another  writes  of 

"  the  modem  girl  who  at  ten  or  twelve  aspires  to  something  partly  'grown  up,  to 
those  nondescript  tales,  which,  trembling  on  the  brink  of  sentiment,  seem  afraid  to 
risk  the  plunge  ;  who,  with  her  appetite  whetted  by  a  course  of  this  unsatisfactory 
diet,  is  soon  ripe  for  a  little  more  excitement,  and  a  great  deal  more  love-making  ; 
and  so  she  graduates  into  Rhoda  Broughton  and  the  Duchess  ;  at  which  point  her 
intellectual  career  is  closed.  She  has  no  idea  of  what  she  has  missed  in  the  world  of 
books.  She  tells  you  that  she  *  don't  care  for  Dickens,'  and  '  can't  get  interested  in 
Scott,'  with  a  placidity  that  plainly  shows  she  lays  the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs 
on  the  two  great  masters  who  have  amused  and  charmed  the  world.  She  has  proba- 
bly never  read  a  single  masterpiece  of  our  language  ;  she  has  never  been  moved  by  a 
noble  poem,  or  stirred  to  the  quick  by  a  well-told  page  of  history ;  she  has  never 
opened  the  pores  of  her  mind  for  the  reception  of  vigorous  thought,  or  the  solution  of 
a  mental  problem  [happy  child  !]  ;  yet  she  may  be  daily  found  in  the  circulating 
library,  and  is  seldom  visible  on  the  street  without  a  book  or  two  under  her  arm." 

It  is  evident  that  that  sort  of  reading  is  vice  of  the  mind,  and 
near  enough  to  moral  vice.  And  any  way :  "  All  other  knowledge 
is  harmful  to  him  who  has  not  the  science  of  virtue  "  (Montaigne). 

*  "  You  do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him  what  he  knew  not,  but  by  making 
him  what  he  was  not."  And  there  is  more  commonsense  Catholicism  expressed  in 
Ruskin's  fashion  in  The  Stones  of  Venice  (W.,  Appendix  iv)  :  '-A  man  is  not  edu- 
cated in  any  sense  whatever  because  he  can  read  Latin  or  write  English,  or  can 
behave  himself  in  a  drawing-room ;  but  he  is  only  educated  if  he  is  happy,  busy, 
beneficent,  and  effective  in  the  world.  Millions  of  peasants  are,  therefore,  at  this 
moment  better  educated  than  most  of  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen  ;  and 
the  means  taken  to  educate  the  lower  classes  in  any  other  sense  may  very  often  be 
productive  of  a  precisely  opposite  result." 
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Then,  "  he  who  has  learnt  what  beauty  is,  if  he  be  of  a  virtuous 
character,  will  desire  to  realize  it  in  his  own  life."  So  Mill  writes. 
But,  much  virtue  in  if.  Indeed,  it  will  require  strong  virtue  to 
resist  evil  in  books.  And  of  the  evil  in  them  the  noble  man  of 
letters,  lately  dead,  wrote  thus :  "  Will  literature,  on  the  whole, 
be  a  nurse  of  the  virtues  or  a  pander  to  vice  ?  There  is  neither 
a  rural  village,  nor  a  mighty  city,  the  peace  of  which  will  not 
one  day  depend  upon  the  answer  which  time  must  make  to  such 
questions."  ^ 

Here  are  startling  words :  "  So  mighty  an  agent  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  men  as  the  million-tongued  press  has  also  been  long  used 
for  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  pure  in 
character."  * 

So  you  will  not  make  men  and  women  necessarily  noble  by 
noble  talk,  or  by  noble  books  even.  The  less  talk  about  these 
great  things  the  better ;  unless  the  talk  is  well  weighted  by  acts. 
All  wise  beings  recognize  that.  It  is  true  in  religion,  which  is 
sadly  damaged  by  sentimentality.  In  morals,  translate  words 
into  acts.  Let  not  your  deeds  fall  short  of  your  words.  In 
intellectual  matters,  what  a  quiet,  hard-working  way  it  is  that 
really  succeeds,  whether  showy  in  the  end  or  not.  How  much  a 
good  business  man  values  a  doer  and  not  a  hearer,  one  who  will 
carry  out  plans  instead  of  half-planning  ever  new  half-finished 
schemes.  We  are  looking  to  higher  education  in  the  truest  sense, 
which  must  begin  with  a  knowledge  of  what  we  are,  of  what  we 
are  for.  Before  I  ask  what  a  man  is  doing,  I  want  to  know 
whether  he  is,  at  all,  or  not — Ruskin  said,  in  substance.  Has  he 
a  knowledge  of  himself  ?  Will  he  study  with  a  purpose ;  will  he 
act  on  principle  ?  Can  he  face  life  as  it  is  ?  Can  you  trust  him  ? 
Does  he  see  things  in  their  true  proportion  ? 

In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength.  Hope 
much  from  mental  activity,  but  do  not  hope  too  much ;  and  do 
not  hope  for  what  it  cannot  produce.  Above  all,  do  not  fuss 
around  other  people's  lives ;  they  differ  so  much.  Nor  let  the 
machinery  be  heard. 

When  we  reflect  thus,  on  what  is  the  true  basis  ;  or  what  it  is 

'  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

*  Report  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  1876. 
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by  which  men  truly  live  ;  and  how  they  live — then  we  hear  the 
moralist  (if  so  he  may  be  called)  who  knew  most  about  himself 
and  us : 

"  Seek  a  proper  time  to  retire  into  thyself,  and  often  think 
of  the  benefits  of  God. 

"  Leave  curiosities  alone. 

"  Read  such  matters  as  may  rather  move  thee  to  compunc- 
tion than  give  thee  occupation. 

"  If  thou  wilt  withdraw  thyself  from  superfluous  talk  and 
idle  visits,  as  also  from  giving  ear  to  news  and  reports,  thou 
wilt  find  time  sufficient  and  proper  to  enjoy  thyself  in  good 
meditations. 

"  The  greatest  saints  avoided  the  company  of  men  as  much 
as  they  could,  and  chose  to  live  to  God  in  secret.  As  often 
as  I  have  been  among  men,  said  one,  I  have  returned  less  a 
man.     This  we  often  experience  when  we  talk  long."  ^ 

"  That  man  knows  more  about  me  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
met,"  I  heard  a  shrewd  old  simple-minded  reader  say  after  a  first 
acquaintance  with  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Then  listen  to  the  neo-pagan,  whom  the  Christian  ancestry 
has  perhaps  saved  from  living  for  show :  "  Give  to  any  man  the 
time  he  wastes,  not  only  on  his  vices  when  he  has  them  ;  but  on 
trivial  letter-writing,  random  reading,  useless  conversation,  and  he 
will  have  plenty  of  time  for  culture."  But  if  you  have  strength 
of  soul,  and  also  of  mind,  then  a  friend  may  make  daylight  in  the 
understanding,  for  with  a  friend,  "  He  tosseth  his  thoughts  more 
easily,  he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly ;  he  seeth  how  they 
look  when  they  are  turned  into  words." 

The  whole  thing  is  a  slow  process,  this  mental  culture  to 
which  we  are  now  confining  ourselves,  mindful  of  what  is  required 
as  its  basis,  and  not  hoping  by  it  to  erect  any  place  for  men  to 
dwell  at  ease.  Visions  of  delight,  visions  of  sin,  palaces  of  art — 
we  are  easily  dazzled.  But  our  own  safe  path  is  probably  hard 
and  slow.  Happy,  if  we  can  with  whatever  learning  we  acquire, 
yet 

"  dwell  with  humble  livers  in  content." 
^  De  ImUatione  Christ i. 
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Who  are  we,  then,  thus  setting  about  improving  ourselves  and 
others  ?  What  sad  words  we  can  quote  about  our  young  idlers, 
about  loafers,  card-players,  dancers,  drivers,  gossipers. 

"  It  is  the  custom  of  certain  ministers  when  preaching  to  their  flocks  to  put  the 
blame  for  all  the  evil  which  lurks  in  American  cities  upon  the  foreigners.  How  do 
these  same  ministers  account  for  the  degeneracy  of  back  country  towns  where 
foreigners  are  virtually  an  unknown  quantity  ?  Here  is  a  writer  in  the  Christian 
Register,  for  instance,  who  said  a  few  weeks  ago  : — 

"  *  I  know  more  than  one  town  of  three  to  seven  hundred  inhabitants  where  there 
is  not  a  boy  over  fifteen  years  old  that  I  could  point  to  with  moral  pride  or  admiration, 
without  mental  reserve  and  keen  regret.  Or  perhaps  in  another  town  one  lonesome 
boy  may  be  found,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  unknown  to  each  other  in  their  separate 
comers,  with  heart-breaking  struggles  within,  striving  to  master  the  strange  moral 
problems  of  their  lives.  They  would  leaven  the  lump,  if  society  were  not  tobacco- 
soaked  and  feud-poisoned  and  dead.  The  churches  are  dead  ;  the  town-meeting  has 
become  a  medley  of  grab  game  and  roaring  farce  ;  society  thrives  only  on  tiddle-dy- 
winks  and  layer  cake  ;  the  schools  live  through  outside  pressure  ;  the  majority  of  farms 
do  not  produce  bank-books,  because  they  are  not  worked,  or  are  worked  without 
intellectual  activity.     Public  spirit  and  private  enterprise  alike  are  dead.' 

"  How  are  those  superficial  observers  who  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  foreigners 
are  responsible  for  all  our  social  ills  going  to  account  for  the  condition  of  the  country 
towns  of  which  this  writer  tells  ?  "      {Sacred  Heart  Review.^ 

However,  other  men,  too,  have  their  troubles.  We  do  not 
exult  therefore.     But  the  fact  may  hearten  us. 

Speaking  of  the  proposal  of  an  Education  Bill  in  England  this 
year,  an  English  Headmaster,  Dr.  Gow,  of  Westminster,  said  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  (Jan.  9,  1902), 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  Education  Bill  could  have  the 
desired  effect — which  was  to  produce  a  well-educated  and  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  people.  The  people  of  this  country  were 
notoriously  not  docile ;  but  that  was  of  little  importance.  The 
Scotch  were  even  more  indocile,  but  they  loved  learning  and 
taught  themselves.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  or  a  great 
part  of  them,  did  not  love  learning  at  all,  and  would  neither  learn 
nor  teach  themselves.  It  was  as  impossible  to  make  such  people 
intelligent  and  industrious  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  it  was  to  make 
them  sober  by  the  same  means.  You  might  spend  millions  of 
money  and  erect  thousands  of  schools,  and  force  the  youth  of  the 
country  into  them ;  but  you  could  not  make  good  scholars  out  of 
refractory  material.     What  was  lacking  was  a  general  pleasure  in 
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the  exercise  of  mental  energy,  a  desire  to  learn,  and  an  interest  in 
the  processes  of  learning.     So — 

"  Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy  : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageant  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. " 

Any  way,  the  faults  at  the  root  of  these  things  for  us  are 
deep.  We  catch  a  boy  a  generation  too  late,  Emerson  said  in  his 
violent  way.  As  Holmes,  when  asked  how  early  education 
should  begin  with  a  boy,  answered  :  "  A  hundred  years  before  his 
birth."  "  O  mon  pere  et  ma  mere,  comme  je  vous  en  veux,"  cried 
M.  Jourdain.  But  there  they  are.  "  Le  mal  que  je  vois  est  que 
votre  pere  est  votre  pere." 

"  We  go  to  Europe  to  be  Americanized  " — Emerson  again. 
We  find  our  Hkeness  everywhere,  Take  one  subject,  music. 
Learners  of  music  in  English  "  popular  "  schools  number  some 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  Yet  the  conference  of  Eng- 
lish musicians  last  winter  drew  a  sad  contrast  between  England,  a 
musical  country  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  sixteenth,  and  even 
seventeenth,  and  England  now.  Listen  to  the  great  school  of 
Church  music  under  the  later  Plantagenets  and  early  Tudors ; 
the  noble  glee  and  madrigal  style  of  Elizabeth's  age,  the  splendid 
patronage  given  to  native  composers  under  Henry  VI,  Henry  VII, 
and  Henry  VIII ;  again,  under  Charles  I,  to  foreigners  at  least. 
But  now.  The  English  are  slaves  of  music-hall  ditties  nearly  as 
much  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Irish  ;  the  Scotch  :  think  of  their  national  airs,  from  ages 
long  past — ages  less  learned,  but  with  more  light  in  them — when 
truth  and  beauty  of  nature  and  of  human  life  found  their  expression 
in  music  simple,  sensuous,  passionate.  High  instincts  are  there, 
high  resolves,  generous  deeds,  longings,  self-sacrifice,  true  love, 
wit  without  stupidity,  gaiety  that  is  not  frivolous,  reality,  and 
spontaneity.  It  is  the  music  of  gentlemen,  of  civilized  beings.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  fair  for  any  age  in  future  to  judge  us  by  our 
music.  But  though  Germany  boasts,  children  in  German  schools 
make  that  horrid  clattering  sound  in  their  singing  just  as  do  little 
Americans,  and  I  suppose  little  Boers — if  Germany  will  allow 
that  to  be  said.     It  excites  wonder,  or  moves  to  steadying  reflec- 
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tion  when  we  see  how  Germans  deplore  their  failures  in  language 
teaching ;  or  Frenchmen  theirs ;  when  men  mourn  in  this  country 
or  in  that  over  their  imperfections.  It  is  a  very  wise  spirit ;  but  it 
has  its  abuse  in  despair.  And  if  any  of  us  more  bookish  are 
inclined  that  way,  I  should  say  don't. 

That  leads  to  one  thing  libraries  for  the  young  can  do,  a 
blessed  thing  among  our  self-confident  youth.  They  can  help  to 
the  knowledge  of  other  peoples,  and  the  seeing  them  in  true  re- 
lation to  ourselves.  Our  neighbors,  too,  are  said  to  be  afflicted  by 
a  generation  reading  much  novel  trash. 

"  The  slough  of  national  egotism,"  of  which  Heine  spoke — his 
Germans  may  be  in  it  still  to-day.  But  are  we  out  of  it  ?  Was 
Heine,  when  he  said  he  would  go  to  England  but  for  two  things 
there, — coal-smoke  and  Englishmen — and  he  could  not  abide 
either  ?  Or,  compare  John  Stuart  Mill,^  warning  his  own  coun- 
trymen, apropos  of  French  historians — and  we  might  take  his 
words  to  heart — "  What  reason  induces  the  educated  part  of  our 
countrymen  to  ignore  in  so  determined  a  manner  the  solid  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  active  national  mind  in  Europe,  and  to  limit 
their  French  readings  to  M.  de  Balzac  and  M.  Eugene  Sue,  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  precisely  determining,  .  .  .  If  it 
be  the  ancient  contempt  of  French  frivolity  and  superficiality,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  there  ever  was  any  ground  .  .  . 
for  such  a  feeling.  With  respect  to  the  charge  so  often  made 
against  French  historians  of  superficiality  and  want  of  research,  it 
is  a  strange  accusation  against  the  country  which  has  produced 
the  Benedictines."  "  The  English  have  a  way  of  calling  the 
French  light;  the  lightness  is  in  the  judgment" — are  the  words 
of  another  great  English  author,  not  less  a  lover  of  the  fatherland 
than  Mill.^  Did  not  Goethe  even  say  that  he  knows  little  who 
does  not  know  that  the  history  of  France  is  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe  ? 

This,  then,  is  one  aim  of  our  reading :  to  make  people  early 
judge  their  neighbors  more  justly,  and  to  lay  a  natural  stone  or 

^  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  p.  199. 

'  And  out  of  the  early  days  of  narrow  nationalism,  Lord  Bacon  says  very  wisely  : 
**  It  hath  been  an  opinion,  that  the  French  are  wiser  than  they  seem."  (Essay,  On 
Seeming  IVise.) 
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two  for  the  base  of  the  supernatural  "  Love  your  enemies." 
"  How  could  I  hate  the  man  if  I  did  know  him  ?  " — But  these 
days  of  wars  and  rumors  bear  ill  those  Lamb-like  sayings. 

In  England,  University  Extension  lecturing,  such  as  it  was, 
representing  some  mental  interest,  is  sick  to  death,  we  are  told, 
beaten  by  football  and  hockey — a  fine  way  to  make  fighters,  in- 
deed, we  used  to  declare  in  the  days  before  Mr.  Kipling.  But 
how  different  it  is  in  a  French  School — pace  Pere  Didon  and  the 
author  of  La  Siiperiorite  des  Anglo-Saxo?is — where  the  hero  is 
the  prize  winner  in  school  studies,  not  school  games.  "  How  the 
public  venerate  mind  rather  than  body,"  an  American  said  lately, 
after  a  visit  to  Germany.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  German  militarism  is  not  mind.  But  again,  neither 
is  London  "  Mafficking,"  nor  any  New  York  variety.  There  is 
no  use  in  mutual  mud-throwing.  The  Germans  and  the  English 
making  faces  in  1902  are  not  a  pretty  sight.  And  the  French 
against  English  last  year ;  and  the  year  before,  during  the  Dreyfus 
trial,  the  English  against  French,  were  models  of  what  sensible 
civil  nations  should  not  be ;  each  declaring  the  other  out  of  the 
pale  of  civilization  until  one  could  nearly  take  them  at  their  word, 
if  civilization  means  checking  mad  passion.  Reform  that  al- 
together, we  should  say  to  parents,  to  newspapers,  to  popular 
histories — "  the  things  called  histories,"  Burke  scornfully  says — to 
schools  and  libraries. 

Those  racial  questions  count  for  much.  So  do  religious  ques- 
tions perhaps  even  more. 

Our  public  schools  are  arranged  to  suit  Protestants  chiefly. 
It  is  a  natural  result  of  our  past,  and  our  early  history.  "  And 
are  Catholics  allowed  to  teach  in  the  schools  ?  "  a  good  old  lady 
said  to  me  some  ten  years  ago.  It  was  an  interesting  remark, 
expressive  of  a  tone  of  mind  amongst  us ;  am  I  not  right  in  say- 
ing so  ?  In  a  sense  this  is  not  a  Protestant  country.  But  in  an- 
other sense  it  is.  And  I  am  sure  that,  on  the  whole,  our  population 
looks  upon  the  public  schools  as  a  means  of  keeping  it  so.  This 
is  true,  even  when  not  realized ;  or  rather,  when  there  is  lack 
of  mutual  understanding.  Both  sides  mean  to  describe  the  same 
thing,  "  non-sectarianism,"  which,  to  the  Catholic  mind,  is  non- 
Catholicism,  and  what,  to  that  mind,  is  the  Protestant  attitude. 
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And  as  to  the  Bible  in  schools.  If  you  have  one  transla- 
tion, have  both.  A  recent  writer  in  The  Cojigregationalist  urges 
his  fellow  Protestants  not  to  assume  that  public  meetings,  to 
which  Catholics  are  invited,  shall  be  introduced  by  readings  and 
prayers  in  which  Catholics  do  not  wish  to  join.  "  It  is  neither 
Christian  nor  politic,"  he  says ;  nor  is  it,  he  might  have  added, 
polite.^ 

The  present  result  as  to  Bible  knowledge  is  deplorable,  we 
are  told.  Last  year,  in  the  Educational  Mont fdy,  of  Toronto,  were 
published  some  articles  on  the  ignorance  of  young  Protestants, 
gradually  increasing,  concerning  the  Bible  and  all  its  ways  and 
works.  And  recently  I  came  across  a  copy  of  the  Catholic  New 
York  Freeman's  Journal,  complaining  that  little  or  no  time  is  given 
to  Bible  study.  The  writer  says  that  after  he  left  a  Catholic  col- 
lege, he  did  not  understand  the  allusion  in  a  question  put  to  him  : 
"  Are  you  the  Benjamin  of  your  family  ?  "  And  one  of  those 
articles  in  the  Educational  Monthly  referred  to,  found  that  out  of 
172  pupils  in  Ontario  high  schools,  68  had  no  meaning  attached 
in  their  minds  to  the  allusion,  "As  old  as  Methuselah;  "  whose 
name,  by  the  way,  was  correctly  spelled  by  only  17;  55  different 
ways  of  speUing  were  given.  And  72  out  of  the  172  could  not 
name  the  first  Christian  martyr. 

*"That  Catholics  are  not  among  the  sects,  but  that  Catholicism  stands  over 
against  (our)  collective  Protestantism  as  a  profoundly  different  form  of  Christianity, 
which  cannot  be  reasonably  brought  under  the  force  of  any  agreement  prevailing 
among  Protestants,  is  something  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  beat  into  an 
American  Protestant  head  ...  In  reality,  for  all  public  ends,  the  difference 
between  a  Dunkard  and  an  Adventist  and  the  very  highest  churchman  who  still  calls 
himself  a  Protestant,  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  difference  between  all  these 
and  a  Roman  Catholic.  .  .  .  It  is  most  unreasonable  to  hold  Catholics  bound  by 
any  interdenominational  concordats  of  the  Protestants."  (The  Rev.  C.  Starbuck,  of 
Andover,  Mass.) 

And  indeed  the  well-meant  efforts  of  religious  neutrality  have  affected  others  that 
keep  apart  from  the  general  popular  notions.  The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  April 
21,  had  the  following  : — "  Your  Nonconformist  correspondents  are  delightfully  frank. 
'  We  plead,'  says  one  of  them  this  morning,  *  for  universal  school  boards,  absolutely 
clean  Bible  teaching,  unadulterated  with  the  Church  (of  England)  blend.'  What  is 
this  but  the  religion  of  Nonconformists  as  they  themselves  would  define  it  ?  And 
is  this  the  religion  which  is  already  established  and  endowed  in  the  Board  Schools,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  Anglicans,  Romanists,  Unitarians,  Secularists,  and  Jews 
are  taxed  ?  ' ' 
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The  'Rev.  C.  F.  Thwing,  President  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, wrote  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Century : 

"  The  Bible  societies  may  print  the  book  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  the 
people  do  not  read  it ;  or  if  they  do  read  it,  they  are  not  impressed  by  it.  Its  history, 
whether  received  as  veracious  or  as  fabulous,  is  not  known.  Its  heroes  are  less 
familiar  than  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  or  Jack  the  House-builder.  Its  poetry  is  not 
appreciated.  The  majesty  and  the  magnificence  of  its  style,  its  deftness  of  phrase 
and  sweetness  of  allusion,  its  perfection  of  literary  form,  as  well  as  the  profound  sig- 
nificance of  its  ethical  and  religious  teachings,  are  ceasing  to  be  a  part  of  the  price- 
less possession  of  the  community.  Explain  the  condition  as  best  we  may,  point 
out  the  results  as  one  ought,  yet  the  first  emotion  is  one  of  grief  over  this  impover- 
ishment of  humanity." 

There  are  many  books  for  young  people,  readings  from,  or 
studies  in  Bible  stories,  published  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
publishers.  Is  it  possible  to  have  these  in  public  school  libraries  ? 
If  you  find  you  leave  the  Bible  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ  for 
wet  Sunday  afternoons,  you  may  think  you  are  in  a  bad  way :  so 
shall  be  quoted  to  young  people  even  that  proud  Positivist,  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison,  in  his  Choice  of  Books.  And  in  that,  and  in 
other  counsels,  as  to  great  poets,  it  struck  one,  looking  through 
his  book  and  that  on  Books  and  Readijig  by  the  humble  Christian 
Brother  Azarias,  the  American  scholar  of  much  authority,  to  find 
how  much  there  is  on  which  all  must  agree.  We  needs  must 
love  the  best. 

But  both  these  books  of  guidance  in  reading  our  school 
library  might  have  to  hand.  Well,  that  is  part  of  an  important 
matter,  as  regards  school  libraries.  We  are  more  ignorant  of 
history  than  is  desirable ;  upon  that  we  are  agreed,  I  think.  And 
one  great  cause  thereof  is,  that  everybody  is  afraid  of  offending 
everybody  else.  Now  the  great  modern  tradition  of  English- 
speaking  people  is  non-Catholic.  Catholics  have  simply  to  put 
up  with  it,  as  Cardinal  Newman  told  them.  English  literature  is 
non-Catholic,  he  said;  so  is  history  in  English.  It  is  even  anti- 
Catholic,  if  you  like.  Or  it  used  to  be.  A  great  change  has 
come  in  our  own  day,  as  we  all  know.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
Let  the  majority  try  to  understand  the  position  of  the  minority. 
Let  them  be  anxious  for  facts  to  be  known.  Cicero  had  three 
rules  :  Never  to  tell  a  falsehood  ;  never  to  keep  back  a  truth  ;  to 
state  your  opponent's  case  as  fairly  as  your  own.     The  present 
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Pope  in  opening  the  Vatican  libraries  to  all  comers  impressed 
these  rules  on  all  students.  And  the  Catholics  cannot  well  be 
dissatisfied  with  Leo  XIII.  Even  Protestants  seem  to  have  a 
soft  corner  in  their  hearts  for  this  particular  Pope ;  and  they  too 
will  not  think  badly  of  his  Ciceronean  rules.  If  these  are  hon- 
estly followed,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  read  some  history  together. 

I  know  of  one  Methodist  official  so  fearful  of  offending,  that 
he  would  not  have  Parkman's  histories  in  the  school  library,  see- 
ing that  the  historian  does  not  approve  the  cause  for  which  the 
Jesuit  heroes  of  Les  Relations  suffered.  I  insisted  that  an  author- 
ity on  early  Canadian  history,  in  this  respect,  Father  Arthur 
Jones,  S.J.,  the  Montreal  archivist,  thought  Parkman  very  suit- 
able for  school  libraries.  I  had  asked  his  opinion  according  to 
the  wish  of  scrupulous  officialism.  Parkman  tells  the  facts,  the 
Jesuit  said  :  to  be  sure  he  goes  on  about  it  being  a  pity  that  the 
self-sacrifice  was  not  in  a  better  cause ;  but  historians  must  be  let 
enjoy  their  private  views.  However,  Parkman  was  voted  danger- 
ous, in  spite  of  Jesuit  influence,  and  nothing  was  put  in  his  place.* 

Talking  of  the  Canadian  Jesuits,  we  are  furnished  with  an 
illustration  of  the  matter  in  hand,  now  that  there  has  just  been 
completed  the  great  work  for  early  Canadian  history — and  Ameri- 
can— the  accounts  of  the  missionaries'  seventeenth  century  life 
and  surroundings,  of  the  Indian  tribes,  of  the  geography  of  the 
country,  of  the  conversion  of  the  people.  This  73-volume  edition 
o{  Les  Relations  des  Jesuites  is  published  by  a  non- Catholic  firm 
(Burrows  Brothers,  Cleveland),  under  the  editorship  of  a  Protest- 
ant, Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  And 
in  the  final  preface,  Mr.  Thwaites,  while  thanking  many  cooper- 
ators,  singles  out  one  in  the  following  words :  "  It  is  unnecessary 
to  name  them  all — the  many  distinguished  American  and  European 
scholars  who  have  cordially  given  aid  and  advice — but  the  Editor 
cannot  refrain  from  again  especially  referring  to  the  generous 

'  Compare,  at  the  recent  Royal  G)mmission  on  Universities,  sitting  in  Dublin, 
the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  (Dr.  O'Dwyer).  The  question  is  once  more, 
in  Ireland,  to  try  to  arrange  University  teaching  acceptable  to  various  religions.  The 
Bishop  declared  that  while  he,  as  a  sort  of  spokesman  of  the  Catholic  episcopate, 
would  have  objections  to  a  professorship  of  philosophy  by  public  endowment,  *'  for 
philosophy  is  a  matter  of  opinion,"  he  would  have  none  to  any  professorship  of  his- 
tory, «*  for  history  is  a  matter  of  fact." 
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cooperation  .  .  .  active  and  helpful  assistance  and  criticisms  .  .  . 
of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Jones,  S.J.,  long  the  archivist  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Montreal,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Jesuitica  of  New 
France  is  unapproached  by  any  other  authority."  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

What  is  not  as  it  should  be  is  a  different  treatment  of  historical 
fact,  by  suppressing  mention  thereof.  This,  it  seems,  has  actually 
been  done  in  an  edition  of  Bancroft's  History,  his  statement  being 
omitted  which  tells  how  Maryland  was  the  first  colony  to  grant 
religious  toleration.^'' 

I  am  trying  to  think  of  some  suppression  on  another  side  to 
match  that.  And  I  remember  sending  to  a  Catholic  newspaper  a 
statement  of  the  judgment  of  Catholic  historians  against  Pope 
Alexander  VI ;  after  that  newspaper  had  made  statements  in  his 
favor,  not  only  as  clever  and  industrious,  but  as  a  worthy  man 
and  Pope.  By  the  way,  it  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that 
historians'  declarations  on  behalf  of  Alexander  VI  are  coming 
from  non-CathoHcs — Roscoe,  Bishop  Creighton,  and  a  recent  book 
of  this  season — while  the  chief  modern  history  of  the  Popes,  that 
by  the  German  priest-professor.  Dr.  Pastor,  will  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  Judas  of  the  Papacy.  Well, 
any  way,  the  publication  alluded  to  would  not  pubhsh  my  state- 
ment. I  think,  too,  it  refused  a  protest  against  an  allusion  to  the 
so-called  Nag's  Head  fable,  which  makes  the  first  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  be  consecrated  profanely  and  ridicu- 
lously in  a  tavern.     The  story  grew  up  a  century  later,  and  its 

^^  "The  history  [of  Maryland]  is  the  history  of  benevolence,  gratitude,  and 
toleration.  The  Roman  Catholics  who  were  oppressed  by  the  laws  of  England  were 
sure  to  find  a  peaceful  asylum  in  this  quiet  harbor  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  there,  too, 
Protestants  were  sheltered  from  Protestant  intolerance  .  .  .  Calvert  deserves  to 
be  ranked  among  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world  .  .  to  advance  the  career  of  civilization 
by  recognizing  the  rightful  equality  of  all  sects.  The  asylum  of  the  Papists  was  the 
spot,  where,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which  as  yet 
had  hardly  been  explored,  the  mild  forbearance  of  a  proprietary  adopted  religious 
freedom  as  the  basis  of  the  State  ....  Upon  the  twenty-seventh  of  March  the 
Catholics  took  quiet  possession  of  the  little  place  ;  and  religious  liberty  obtained  a 
home,  its  only  home  in  the  wide  world,  at  the  humble  village  which  bore  the  name 
of  St.  Mary's."  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  III. 
Pp.  244,  247.     9th  ed.     London  :  John  Murray.      1842. 
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improbability  was  exposed  by  the  Catholic  priest-historian,  Dr. 
Lingard. 

However,  to  pass  on.  Statements  for  our  youth  as  to  what 
various  religions  teach  should  be  taken  from  books  of  some 
authority  in  each  religion.  Follow  that  rule  inflexibly;  and  much 
excitement  will  be  allayed.  Do  not  follow  Voltaire,  who  brought 
a  railing  accusation  against  the  Prophet  Habakkuk.  It  was  urged 
that  the  Prophet  never  said  that.  And  the  fanatic  replied,  "  Eh 
bien.  il  est  capable  de  tout." 

So,  I  certainly  should  not  ask  Catholics  to  accept  as  author- 
ity a  history  of  pedagogy  like  Compayre's.  He  misquotes  and 
suppresses,  blinded,  I  suppose,  by  a  bad  form  of  anti-Jesuit 
disease.  You  can  certainly  learn  from  his  book  the  fury  of  that 
malady.  In  France,  one  may  fairly  say,  M.  Compayre  is  recog- 
nized as  meaning  to  attack  the  beliefs  of  Christian  pupils,  and  as 
ranging  himself  essentially  on  the  side  of  those  who  wish  "  to 
eliminate  the  hypothesis  God  "  from  the  education  of  children.^^ 
Why  should  one  be  led  along  by  a  man  of  his  narrow  spirit  ? 
When  one  knows  the  whole  truth,  one  feels  ashamed  of  follow- 
ing where  he  leads.  It  is  like  reading  the  modern  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  never  mentions  the  Terror,  lest  little 
public  school  republicans  should  "  find  out."  But  to  take  an 
instance  of  his  truth  that  is  half  a  truth :  this  historian  of 
pedagogy  quotes  words  from  Voltaire,  who  says  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  taught  him  nothing  but  Latin  and  nonsense,  i.  e.,  by  the 
way,  a  classical  literary  training,  and  Christian  doctrine  and 
morals.  But  what  he  does  not  quote  is  this,  from  Voltaire ;  for 
it  is  not  contempt  and  abuse,  and  would  not  harmonize  with  the 
one-sided  text :  "  During  seven  years  that  I  lived  in  a  college  of 
Jesuits,  what  did  I  see  there  ?  Lives  the  most  laborious  and  the 
most  frugal,  the  hours  of  the  day  divided  between  the  care  of  us 
and  the  exercise  of  their  austere  profession.  I  will  call  as  witness 
the  thousands  of  men  educated  as  I  was.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  any  one  daring  to  accuse  them 
of  teaching  a  relaxed  or  corrupt  morality,  men  who  live  in 
Europe  the  severest  lives  and  who  go  seeking  the  most  cruel 
deaths  to  the  extremities  of  Asia  and  America."  '^ 

''  A  resolution  of  five  hundred  teachers  in  a  meeting  at  Bordeaux,  1901. 
1*  Letters,   February  7,  1746. 
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Nor  does  Compayre  quote  this  other  Voltaire  judgment: 
"  There  are  among  the  Jesuits,  writers  of  rare  merit,  scholars, 
orators,  geniuses."  Nor  yet  more  of  Voltaire's  words,  on  pop- 
ular education :  "  I  thank  you  for  proscribing  study  among  the 
laboring  classes."  But  he  does  say  the  Jesuits  are  opposed  to 
teaching  the  poor ;  seemingly  because  they  themselves  teach  the 
rich. 

Another  illustration  from  this  book  of  injustice  to  youth  :  "  It 
is  to  the  Protestant  Reformers  .  .  .  that  must  be  ascribed  the 
honor  of  having  first  organized  schools  for  the  people  .  .  .  the 
primary  school  is  the  child  of  Protestantism."  Take  one  country, 
Scotland,  and  you  find  the  reformers  trying  to  save  some  of  the 
school  money  seized  when  the  Catholic  institutions  were  being 
plundered.  It  is  a  common  error,  says  the  History  of  Education  in 
Scotland,  by  Edgar,'* — a  Protestant,  if  one  must  condescend  to 
note  that — to  fancy  popular  education  began  with  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  schools  were  there  before,  and  then  lost  their  share  of 
the  Church  money.  "  The  coffers  of  the  greedy  nobles  were 
filled  to  bursting :  and  for  hundreds  of  years  the  schools  of  Scot- 
land and  the  cause  of  education  had  to  starve.  The  Reformed 
Church  fought  nobly  for  the  nation's  patrimony;  but  only  a  mere 
pittance  was  saved  for  education."  The  history  of  burgh  schools 
of  Scotland  (1876)  speaks  of  facts  that  "show  our  obligation  to 
the  ancient  Church  for  having  so  diligently  promoted  our  national 
education — an  education  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.'^ 
That  is  certainly  history.  Is  there  a  professor  of  history  in  Scot- 
land who  would  state  it  otherwise  ?  The  University  of  Glasgow 
does  not  feel  called  on  to  state  that  its  founders  were  other  than 
a  bishop  and  a  Pope.'*  And  so,  at  its  recent  celebration  of  near 
five  centuries'  existence,  it  sent  a  letter  to  Pope  Leo  XIII  saluting 
him  as  the  successor  of  its  patron  and  founder,  Nicholas  V. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  belief  and  unbelief  of 
Glasgow  University  to-day.  But  in  these  difficult  questions  for 
us,  racial  and  religious,  we  recall  the  three  warnings :  don't  tell 
lies ;  don't  hide  the  truth  ;  don't  cheat  and  slander. 

Mentioning  rules  at  all  reminds  one  of  Emerson's  reading 

13  Edinburgh:  Thin.     1893. 

"In  the  opening  Words  of  the  account  of  the  University  :  Calendar  1902-1903. 
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rules — to  come  to  our  books — (i)  Never  read  a  book  till  it  is  a 
year  old ;  (2)  never  read  any  but  famous  books;  (3)  never  read 
any  books  but  those  you  like.  And  that  last  rule  has  a  pleasant 
sound,  would  say  these  unfortunate  children,  for  whom  all  these 
dread  voices  but  suggest  the  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  the  heads 
of  pedagogues.  These  children  are  the  patients  on  whom  we  all 
have  designs  to  experiment. 

Here  is  one  saying  about  them,  which  will  not  make  us  write 
down  to  them,  or  deal  them  out  too  many  "juveniles:"  "It 
is  a  mistake  to  write  down  to  the  understanding  of  children."  So 
says  Scott ;  as  if  that  modest  man  would  have  us  give  them  of 
his  own  high  words,  though  indeed  he  himself  shrank  from  inflict- 
ing them  even  on  the  children  in  his  house.  He  says  somewhere 
else  that  children  receive  very  strong  impressions  from  writing 
which  they  imperfectly  understand.  And  one  recollects  how 
Scott  himself  as  a  boy  used  to  read  Shakespeare  furtively 
o'nights,  when  his  candle  ought  to  have  been  out.  But  we  have 
to  force  children  to  read  Shakespeare. 

One  should  begin  with  what  children  like.  Build  on  that. 
The  love  for  animal  life,  for  instance.  Certainly,  children,  as  their 
elders,  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  reread  books.  "  Books  that 
children  read  but  once  are  of  scant  service  to  them ;  and  those 
that  have  really  helped  to  warm  our  imaginations  and  to  train  our 
faculties  are  the  few  old  friends  we  know  so  well  that  they  have 
become  a  portion  of  our  thinking  selves.  To  me  it  seems  doubt- 
ful if  the  flood  of  juvenile  literature,  though  good,  and  an  anti- 
dote against  poison,  be  an  unalloyed  good."^'  Of  our  forward 
youth  it  shall  not  be  said  :  "  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  on  the  dainties 
that  are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath  not  eaten  paper  as  it  were  ;  he 
hath  not  drunk  ink ;  his  intellect  is  not  replenished  ;  he  is 
only  an  animal,  sensible  only  in  the  duller  part."  Lord  Bacon  is 
the  more  practical,  for  he  distinguishes  :  "  Some  Books  are  to  be 
Tasted,  others  to  be  Swallowed,  and  Some  Few  to  be  Chewed 
and  Digested."  And  for  the  aim  :  "  Reade  not  to  Contradict  and 
Confute ;  Nor  to  Believe  and  Take  for  granted ;  Nor  to  Finde 
Talk  and  Discourse ;  But  to  Weigh  and  Consider."  Words 
indeed  to  be  weighed. 

'*  Agnes  Repplier. 
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He  further  says  :  "  To  spend  too  much  Time  in  Studies  is 
Sloth;"  which  when  reflected  on  will  satisfy  the  baseball  devotee 
or  ice-boat  pleasure  seeker.  Perhaps  we  teachers  need  the  words 
of  the  statesman.  Again  he  suggests  that  we  like  to  show  off: 
"  To  use  Studies  too  much  for  Ornament  is  Affectation."  And 
finally,  that  a  bookworm  has  much  to  learn  in  judging  this  world  : 
"To  make  Judgments  wholly  by  their  Rules  is  the  Humor  of  the 
Scholler;"  or,  as  O.W.Holmes  put  it :  "  Every  deacon  should 
be  taken  to  at  least  one  Derby  day,  to  see  the  sort  of  world  it  is 
that  he  lives  in."  I  confess  I  should  feel  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  the  deacon  if  he  turned  and  quoted  something  like  Diogenes 
when  taken  to  the  fair :  "  Lord,  what  quantities  of  things  there 
are  in  this  world  that  Diogenes  can  do  without."  "  It  is  always 
of  use  to  know  the  true  temper  of  the  time  and  country  one  lives 
in."^^  And  yet,  in  trying  to  give  interests  other  than  material,  to 
save  education  itself  from  being  materialized,  those  who  excite  to 
loving  use  of  good  libraries  are  doing  a  work  for  which  the  people 
owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude.     We  are  all  in  their  debt. 

Nevertheless,  we  hark  back  from  our  plans  and  our  philan- 
thropy, not  to  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  genteel  illiteracy — that  seems 
a  hard  saying ;  however,  she  accepts  Sir  Anthony's  advice,  and 
will  forget  and  forgive — but  to  the  thought  that  each  one  must 
give  an  account,  first  of  all,  of  himself  Enlightened  selfishness 
you  may  call  it — with  a  difference.  The  fact  remains — we  live 
alone,  and  we  die  alone.  So  "  Plato  by  a  goodlye  similitude  de- 
clareth,  why  wise  men  refraine  to  medle  in  the  common  wealthe  " 
— thus  the  Utopia  recalls  the  Republic  (vi.  496) — "  He  who  has 
watched  the  madness  of  the  many  .  .  .  keeps  quiet  and  con- 
fines himself  to  his  own  concerns,  like  one  who  takes  shelter 
behind  a  wall  on  a  stormy  day,  when  the  wind  is  driving  before  it 
a  hurricane  of  dust  and  rain ;  and  when  from  his  retreat  he  sees 
the  infection  of  lawlessness  spreading  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  he 
is  well  content  if  he  can  in  any  way  live  his  life  untainted  in  his 
own  person  by  unrighteousness  and  unholy  deeds,  and  when  the 
time  for  his  release  arrives,  take  his  departure  amid  bright  hopes 
with  cheerfulness  and  serenity."  Bacon  gives  the  Christian  touch 
when  he  adds  to  his  quotation  from  Lucretius  beautifully  blended 

16  Burke. 
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with  his  own  most  noble  words  :  "  '  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon 
the  shore  and  to  see  ships  tost  upon  the  Sea :  A  pleasure  to  stand 
in  the  window  of  a  Castle,  and  to  see  a  Battaile,  and  the  Adven- 
tures thereof  below :  But  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  stand- 
ing upon  the  vantage  ground  of  Truth ' :  (A  hill  not  to  be  com- 
manded, and  where  the  Ayre  is  alwaies  cleare  and  serene ; )  '  And 
to  see  the  Erroures,  and  Wandrings,  and  Mists,  and  Tempests,  in 
the  vale  below ' :  So  alwaies,  that  this  prospect,  be  with  Pitty,  and 
not  with  Swelling  or  Pride.  Certainly,  it  is  Heaven  upon  Earth, 
to  have  a  Man's  Minde  move  in  Charitie,  Rest  in  Providence,  and 
Turn  upon  the  Poles  of  Truth." 

Is  that  an  ill  use  to  make  of  books,  to  have  them  teach  in  the 
end  that,  though  there  may  be  much  higher  studies  than  reading, 
yet  all  we  learn  from  books,  of  duty,  of  high  pleasure,  of  knowl- 
edge, of  truth  and  beauty,  we  must  get  through  ourselves — each 
as  he  is,  as  he  has  helped  to  make  himself.  We  can  learn  only 
what  we  are  fit  for. 

Then  once  again  we  hear  the  master  of  those  who  know  urging 
us  to  study ;  yet,  "  so  as  not  to  forget  our  mortality." 

But  to  come  to  an  end,  with  the  praise  of  books  : 

"  Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world  ;  and  books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good  ; 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 


Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 

Great  gains  are  mine  ;  for  thus  I  live  remote 

From  evil  speaking  ;  rancor,  never  sought, 

Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 

Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 

Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous  thought : 

And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  boat 

Rocks  in  its  harbor,  lodging  peaceably. 

Blessings  be  with  them — and  eternal  praise. 

Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares — 

The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  ! ' ' 

W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 


Conferences* 


JULY  OALENDAE. 

Visitation  of  Our  Lady.*     Double  II  Class. 
Feast  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood.     Double  II  Class. 
St.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Portugal. 
St.  Bonaventure,  Doctor  Seraphicus. 
St.  Henry,  Emperor. 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel. 
St.  Camillus  (Special  Patron  of  the  Dying). 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  (Special  Patron  of  Charities). 
St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
St.  James  Apostle.*     Double  II  Class. 
St.    Anne,    Mother   of  our   Blessed   Lady.*     Double  II 
Class. 
Thur.  31.     St.  Ignatius  Loyola  (Founder  of  the  Jesuit  Order). 

Note. — Feasts  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  permit  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament.     (Cone.  Baltim. ) 


Wed. 

2. 

Sun. 

6. 

Tues. 

8. 

Mon. 

14. 

Tues. 

15- 

Wed. 

16. 

Fri. 

18. 

Sat. 

19. 

Tues. 

22. 

Fri. 

25- 

Sat. 

26. 

I 
8 
II 
12 
20 
24 

30 


Anniversaries  of  Episcopal  Consecrations. 

Albany  and  North  Carolina. 

Philadelphia.     (  Election . ) 

Burlington.      (Election.) 

Rochester. 

Trenton.      (Election.) 

Newark. 

Pittsburg.     (Election. ) 


PKESIDEUT  HAEPER  ON  HIGHEE  EDUCATION. 

In  a  well-digested  article  entitled  "  The  Trend  of  University 
and  College  Education  in  the  United  States,"  ^  President  William 
R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  reviewing  the  condition 

*  The  North  American  Revieiv,  April,  1902. 
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of  our  higher  education  as  reflected  in  the  scholastic  aims  of 
American  universities  and  colleges,  anticipates  the  probable  crea- 
tion of  a  national  system  of  Higher  Education,  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  coordinate  federation  of  the  different  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  land.  The  scheme  implies  a  stricter  differentiation 
between  the  university,  the  college  and  the  academy  than  has  been 
hitherto  recognized.  It  implies  also  greater  efficiency  of  each  of 
these  three  classes  of  institutions,  inasmuch  as  it  means  the  fixing 
of  "  higher  standards  of  work,  better  distribution  of  facilities,  and 
more  honest  realization,  on  the  one  hand,  of  promises  made  by 
institutions ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  hopes  entertained  by  students." 

Dr.  Harper's  argument  in  behalf  of  "coordination,  speciali- 
zation, and  association "  on  the  grounds  of  greater  efficiency 
applies  to  denominational  and  therefore  Catholic  institutions  quite 
as  much  as  it  concerns  universities  and  colleges  endowed  by  the 
State.  In  fact,  he  recognizes  the  advantage  of  the  existence  of 
educational  establishments  conducted  on  private  foundations  aside 
of  those  maintained  by  the  State.  "  It  would  be,"  he  writes,  "  a 
great  mistake  if  the  non-State  institutions  were  to  disappear.  Each 
of  these  great  divisions  possesses  sources  of  great  strength  to 
which  the  other  may  not  lay  claim.  Both  have  been  thoroughly 
established ;  both  will  develop  side  by  side  through  and  beyond 
the  twentieth  century ;  each  will  correct  the  weaker  tendencies  of 
the  other ;  each  will  supply  something  which  the  other  cannot 
furnish.  The  one  will,  to  some  extent,  antagonize  the  other,  but 
it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  both,  in  generous  rivalry,  will  go 
forward  to  do  a  work  which  neither  could  have  done  without  the 
other.  .  .  .  The  churches  have  no  occasion  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, whether  to  the  State  alone  shall  be  given  the  privilege  of 
maintaining  and  directing  the  higher  educational  work.  Whatever 
the  State  may  do,  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  the  churches  is 
as  strong  and  as  serious  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  and  more 
important  for  the  very  reason  that  the  State  has  made  such  strides 
in  this  direction." 

Despite  Professor  Harper's  hopeful  view  as  to  the  advantages 
and  probable  continuance  of  equal  recognition  allowed  to  edu- 
cational establishments  conducted  on  private  or  denominational 
foundations,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  steady  tendency  on  the  part 
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of  our  civil  institutions  to  absorb  the  entire  control  of  secular 
education.  In  the  first  place,  the  intimate  relation  of  our  Public 
School  system  with  our  Civil  Service  must,  by  reason  of  our 
political  methods,  eventually  develop  into  a  dependence  of  one  on 
the  other.  This  necessarily  puts  private  educational  establishments 
at  a  disadvantage,  not  only  in  point  of  commanding  public  re- 
sources, but  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  opening  access  for 
our  graduates  to  secular  position  and  advancement.  Parents 
ambitious  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  college  students 
ambitious  for  their  own  success,  will  always  look  up  to  the  secular 
universities  as  having  the  prestige  of  State  support  and  national 
reputation  which  enable  them  to  furnish  a  passport  to  eminence. 
The  most  influential  element  of  our  population  will  ever  incline  to 
lend  its  wealth  and  moral  support,  by  the  endowment  of  labora- 
tories, libraries,  professorships,  and  bourses,  in  behalf  of  secular 
institutions  rather  than  for  private  foundations,  where  religious 
belief  of  some  kind  is  supposed  to  be  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
teaching  and  governing  boards. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  even  if  we 
assume  that  universities  and  colleges  which  claim  no  State  sup- 
port are  able  to  maintain  a  high  educational  and  moral  standard 
and  a  commensurate  influence  toward  obtaining  for  their  gradu- 
ates public  recognition  in  the  civil  service  and  equal  social  distinc- 
tion, Catholic  institutions  will  not  be  participants  on  an  equal 
basis,  as  a  rule,  of  that  influence  and  its  accompanying  privileges. 
The  reason  for  the  distinction  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  posi- 
tive religious  attitude  which  Catholics  must  always  maintain  on 
questions  of  public  morality  and  of  the  rights  and  scope  of  edu- 
cation is  sure  to  separate  them  from  sympathetic  cooperation  in 
any  important  movement  on  the  part  of  other  private  or  denom- 
inational institutions  of  learning.  In  the  matter  of  religion  as  an 
element  of  education  which  is  essential  for  the  child's  perfect 
development,  we  have  indeed  at  present  the  pronounced  sympathy 
of  many  Protestants,  who  still  hold  to  some  positive  belief  in 
Christian  dogma.  But  the  process  of  eliminating  a  definite  doc- 
trinal standard  of  faith  is  constantly  going  on ;  the  motives  on 
which  at  one  time  rested  the  authority  of  religion  are  steadily 
weakening  under  the  free    use  of  the  new  critical  methods  of 
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investigation  in  the  domain  of  science  and  religion.  An  atmos- 
phere of  agnosticism  and  atheism  pervades  the  practical  life,  if  not 
the  formal  teaching,  of  nearly  all  the  universities  that  still  claim 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  creeds  of  their  founders. 

Can  we  expect  under  such  circumstances  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  issue  arising  in  which  the  interest — the  religious  interests  of 
private  corporations,  such  as  the  Catholic  University  and  our  Col- 
leges represent — might  be  involved,  we  shall  not  be  readily  left 
alone  to  fight  the  battle  of  educational  rights  of  equality  or  even 
freedom  ? 

The  so-called  denominational  colleges  have  nothing  to  lose, 
because  they  have  no  principles  of  orthodoxy  to  sacrifice.  They 
can  readily  adjust  their  religious  teaching  to  the  requirements  of 
an  irreligious  State.  To  the  average  Protestant  (not  to  all) 
religion  means  the  recognition  of  a  God.  God  is  represented  to 
his  mind  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  by  a  vague  sense  of  respons- 
ibility which  enforces  justice,  temperance,  and  a  modicum  of 
religious  worship.  Whilst  he  finds  in  Christianity  that  which 
fosters  this  reverent  sense  of  dependence,  Christ's  personality  does 
not  appeal  to  him  as  distinctly  Divine,  nor  does  Christ's  doctrine 
bear  to  him  any  message  essentially  different  from  that  which  he 
finds  in  the  religious  system  of  Confucius,  or  Plato,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  or  Mahomed.  This  means  that,  if  Catholics  would  secure 
their  future  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  domain  of  education,  if 
they  expect  to  enjoy  any  privileges  as  citizens  which  will  entitle 
them  to  a  hearing  in  the  intellectual  arena  in  which  the  struggle 
for  the  victory  of  truth  and  morality  must  be  fought  out,  it 
behooves  them  to  lay  very  strong  and  deep  the  foundation  of 
their  educational  efficiency  here  and  now,  and  not  to  be  merely 
advertising  and  catching  at  popularity  by  imitation  of  externals. 
Solid  education  will  always  produce  its  effect ;  it  will  give  us 
sturdy  minds  that  understand  the  Catholic  position,  that  is,  the 
true  purpose  of  life  toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  all  edu- 
cation must  tend  by  a  proper  use  of  the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the 
external  resources  around  us.  Culture  is  helpful,  but  it  is  like 
the  science  and  art  of  the  agriculturist,  who  must  not  only  know 
how  to  take  care  of  a  hothouse,  but  as  well  must  be  skilled  in 
the  management  of  the  garden  and.  farm  where  the  sterling  things 
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that  support  daily  life  are  to  be  reared.  Let  us  therefore  lay 
stress  on  the  old  principles  of  Catholic  pedagogy  as  the  first  and 
primary  condition  of  a  good  education.  Let  all  science  be  taught 
as  a  means  to  demonstrate  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  which 
gains  eternal,  that  is,  real  life. 


THE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  CATHOLIC  YOUTH  IN 
ENGLAND. 

By  permission  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mother  St.  Raphael,  of  the  Cavendish  Square 
Training  College,  London,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing Letter  and  Resolutions,  which  will  furnish  food  for  reflection 
on  the  part  of  religious  teachers  in  the  United  States : 

A  Letter  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Province 
of  Westminster,  to  the  Superiors  of  Convents  in  England  and 
Wales  engaged  in  Secondary  Education. 

Dear  Rev.  Mother  : — 

Herewith  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  Resolutions  which  we  have  drawn 
up  and  passed  in  our  present  Low  Week  Meeting,  on  the  subject  of 
Secondary  Education. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  new  claim  the  Church  is  making  upon 
the  generosity  of  her  teaching  Communities  is  a  heavy  and  exacting 
one,  and  that  its  loyal  acceptance  will  demand  many  sacrifices. 

But  we  have  all  to  realize  stern  facts,  viz.:  (i)  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  great  Educational  movement,  which  is  national,  and  that 
it  can  be  no  more  successfully  resisted  than  the  advance  of  the  tides 
or  the  seasons ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance and  progress  of  Christianity  in  England  that  our  Convents 
should  furnish  the  very  best  Secondary  Education  obtainable  to  the 
future  mothers  of  our.  Catholic  upper  and  middle  classes.  Nothing 
less  than  this  will  secure  the  Catholic  future  in  England.  Happily 
the  State  in  this  country  is  animated  by  no  desire  to  persecute  the 
Church,  or  to  destroy  or  cripple  the  prospects  of  Catholic  Education. 
Time  is  given  to  all  to  take  their  measures  and  to  raise  their  teaching 
staff  to  the  higher  level  required  by  public  opinion  and  legislation. 
In  this  matter  Catholics  are  subject  simply  to  the  same  regulations  as 
all  other  bodies  engaged  in  Secondary  Education.     And  what  others 
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can  do,  that,  ceteris  paribus,  our  Religious  Communities  can  do,  and 
can  do,  perhaps,  more  successfully  than  others. 

The  Holy  See  and  the  Bishops  desire  the  Communities  engaged  in 
Secondary  Education  to  follow  the  noble  example  of  those  Sisters  who 
years  ago  braced  themselves  to  the  task  of  qualifying  to  carry  on  Pri- 
mary Education  in  our  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

In  furtherance  of  this,  four  years  ago,  foreseeing  the  course  of 
coming  legislation,  we  determined  to  encourage  the  formation  of  two 
Normal  Colleges  for  the  training  of  female  teachers  of  Secondary 
Education  —  one  in  London,  under  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child, 
Cavendish  Square ;  and  the  other  in  Liverpool,  under  the  Sisters  of' 
Notre  Dame ;  and  we  determined  not  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
Normal  Training  Colleges  until  the  public  good  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, require  it.  It  is  our  desire  that  the  training  of  Catholic 
Mistresses  for  Secondary  as  for  Primary  Education  should  be  carried 
on  within  the  Catholic  body,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  system  of 
mixed  education,  which  has  been  so  frequently  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Board  of  Education,  in  its 
'  *  Order  in  Council  for  providing  the  manner  in  which  a  Register  of 
Teachers  shall  be  formed  and  kept, ' '  has  placed  these  two  Catholic 
Colleges  on  their  list  of  Institutions  recognized  for  the  training  of 
Secondary  Teachers ;  so  that  they  now  enjoy  an  official  status. 

Superiors  of  Religious  Houses  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will,  naturally,  be  free  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  either  of  these 
Normal  Colleges ;  and  their  choice  will,  no  doubt,  be  mainly  deter- 
mined by  questions  of  convenience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  time  no 
School  for  Secondary  Education  will  obtain  a  place  upon  the  Register, 
which  has  not  in  it  a  certain  number  of  trained  and  certified  teachers ; 
and  the  reputation  of  a  School  for  efficiency  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  known  capacity  of  the  Mistresses  as  attested  by  Official  Diplomas. 

Many  Communities,  no  doubt,  will  be  able  to  prepare  their  young 
Teachers  to  pass  the  Preliminary  Examinations,  which  are  necessary 
before  entering  upon  the  curriculum  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma.  But 
very  few,  and  these  only  if  specially  equipped,  are  likely  to  be  author- 
ized to  train  their  own  subjects  for  the  Diploma.  Speaking  generally, 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  for  candidates  to  have  recourse  to  one 
or  other  of  our  recognized  Normal  Colleges. 

It  is  obvious  that  considerable  sacrifices  will  be  needed,  in  order 
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to  arrange  for  young  Sisters  to  take  up  residence  within,  or  at  least  in 
the  neighborhood  of,  one  of  these  Institutions.  Fortunately  the 
time  for  such  necessary  residence  and  training  is  short.  It  can  be 
comprised  within  a  year  of  three  terms,  covering  altogether  not  more 
than  thirty  weeks. 

We  fully  realize  the  very  natural  and  proper  anxiety  that  must 
be  felt  by  Superiors  of  Religious  Houses,  lest  their  young  and  par- 
tially formed  Sisters  should  lose  the  spirit  of  their  vocation,  and  their 
loyal  attachment  to  their  own  Institute,  by  being  sent  to  follow  a 
course  of  Scholastic  training  at  a  distance.  But  to  this  it  may  be  said 
that  the  effect  upon  Sisters — sent  during  past  years  by  different  Com- 
munities to  one  or  other  of  the  Normal  Schools  for  training  Elemen- 
tary Teachers,  where  the  period  of  residence  has  been  two  years,  and 
to  the  Training  College  in  Cavendish  Square,  where  the  residence 
need  not  exceed  thirty  weeks — has  been  carefully  watched,  and  has 
been  reported  to  us  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  are,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  no  detriment  to  the  religious  vocation  of  the  Sisters  need 
be  apprehended,  provided  the  ordinary  precautions  of  prudence  be 
observed. 

The  Sisters  in  charge  of  these  Normal  Colleges  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  success  of  their  undertaking  must  largely  depend 
upon  the  fidelity  which  the  Sisters  attending  their  classes  main- 
tain towards  their  rule,  and  the  spirit  of  their  respective  Congrega- 
tions ;  and  everything  is  being  done,  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty  and 
of  honor,  to  safeguard  these  sacred  interests. 

Greatly  desiring,  as  we  do,  the  maintenance  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  our  Convent  Schools  for  Secondary  Education,  and  fully  recog- 
nizing that  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  are  rendering  important 
services  to  religion,  we  trust  that  each  and  all  will  endeavor  to  find 
means  to  provide  themselves  with  a  sufihcient  number  of  trained  and 
certified  teachers  to  command  the  confidence  of  parents  and  to  secure 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

We  know  well  that  financial  and  other  difificulties  continually  beset 
the  service  of  God  and  of  souls :  but  these  must  not  be  allowed  to 
discourage,  but  must  rather  stimulate  us  to  find  ways  of  overcoming 
them.  When  it  is  a  question  of  Religious  Communities  adapting 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day  and  of  the  country  in 
which  they  work,  not  from  levity  or  worldly  motives,  but  in  promo- 
tion of  God's  honor  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  we  may  entertain  a 
well-grounded  confidence  in  the  Divine  protection.    "  They  that  hope 
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in  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  take  wings  as 
eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint "   (Isaias  40). 

We  have  thought  it  well  to  address  this  joint  letter  to  all  the  Con-^ 
vents  carrying  on  Secondary  Education  in  this  Province  of  Westmin- 
ster, in  order  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  our  common 
judgment  and  of  the  guidance  of  the  united  Hierarchy.  And  now, 
full  of  confidence  in  your  zeal  and  devotion,  with  all  affection,  we 
beseech  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master  to  bestow  upon  you  and  upoa 
your  community  His  choicest  gifts  and  blessings. 

Given  at  Archbishop's  House,  Westminster,  April  8,  1902. 

Herbert  Cardinal  Vaughan, 

Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

+  William,  Bishop  of  Plymouth. 

t  John  Cuthbert,  O.S.B.,  Bishop  of  Newport. 

t  Edward,  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 

+  Richard,  Bishop  of  Middlesborough. 

+  Arthur,  Bishop  of  Northampton. 

t  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle. 

+  William,  Bishop  of  Leeds. 

+  John,  Bishop  of  Salford. 

+  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

+  Francis,  Bishop  of  Menevia. 

+  Francis,  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

+  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury. 

+  John  Baptist,  Bishop  of  Portsmouth. 

+  Robert,  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 

Resolutions  Concerning  Secondary  Education. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  Bishops  0/  the  Province  of  Westtninstery. 
in  their  Low  Week  Meeting,  igo2,  passed  the  following  Reso- 
lutions for  the  guidance  of  those  engaged  in  the  Secondary 
Education  of  the  Catholic  youth  in  England. 

I. — Bearing  in  mind  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  to  the  dangers  and  evils  arising  from  mixed  Education,  and  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  that  Catholic  boys  are  not  to  be 
educated  in  the  Protestant  Public  Schools  of  England,  the  Bishops 
again  declare  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  provide  the  Catholic 
youth  of  both  sexes  with  secular  Instruction,  Primary,  and  Secondary, 
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that  shall  be  equal  in  efficiency  to  any  in  the  country,  while  every 
care  continues  to  be  taken  to  conduct  their  Education  under  Catholic 
influence,  in  a  Catholic  atmosphere,  and  according  to  Catholic 
principles. 

II. — They  advise  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools  for  Secondary 
Education,  as  also  Teachers  and  Tutors  to  be  engaged  in  Secondary 
Education,  to  accept  the  National  Scheme  for  Registration,  contained 
in  the  recent  Order  in  Council,  and  to  comply  with  its  regulations  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

III. — They  think  it  desirable  that  as  many  Teachers  as  possible, 
whether  members  of  "teaching  Orders  or  Congregations,  of  either  sex, 
or  members  of  the  secular  clergy  and  laity,  should  qualify  themselves 
by  obtaining  the  official  Diploma  instituted  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Education. 

IV. — They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  training  of  women, 
whether  religious  or  lay,  two  normal  training  Colleges  have  been 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops,  one  in  London  by  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child,  Cavendish  Square,  and  the  other  in  Liver- 
pool by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and  that  they  have  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  normal  Training  Colleges 
for  Catholic  women,  and  as  duly  qualified  to  prepare  Candidates  for 
the  Diploma. 

The  Bishops  desire  that  suitable  provision  be  made,  either  within 
these  Colleges  or  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Religious  Sisters,  who  must  be  personally  present  three 
terms,  or  thirty  weeks,  during  the  year  of  training  needed  to  qualify 
for  the  Diploma. 

V. — As  to  the  training  of  Masters  for  Secondary  Education,  this 
may  probably  be  carried  on  in  some  of  our  larger  Colleges  upon  the 
apprenticeship  system,  and  for  Ecclesiastics  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall, 
Cambridge.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those  laymen  who  cannot  be 
received  into  these  Colleges  or  into  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  the  Bishops 
suggest  that,  as  a  beginning,  a  Hostel  be  established  under  proper 
supervision,  in  connection  with  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  Liver- 
pool, and  that  in  case  of  this  not  sufficing  to  meet  the  demand,  a 
second  Hostel  be  opened  in  connection  with  some  Catholic  College, 
in  or  near  London. 

VI. — The  Bishops  require  that,  wherever  it  becomes  necessary  or 
desirable  to  supplement  the  teaching  given  in  Catholic  Colleges  and 
Hostels  by  taking   advantage  of  lectures  open    to   the   public,    the 
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Superiors  in  charge  of  these  Houses  shall  bear  in  mind  and  be  guided 
by  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  thoroughly  Catholic  system  of  education. 
It  must  be  remembered  by  all  that  the  work  of  Catholic  education 
is  everywhere  under  the  jurisdiction  and  visitation  of  the  Church, 
in  whatever  concerns  the  religious  training  and  formation  of  her 
children. 


THEIE   PEAYEES-A   GUAEANTEED   AETIOLE-ONLY   TEN 

DOLLAES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin  : 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  cordial  endorsement  given 
by  a  gathering  of  priests  here,  about  a  year  ago,  to  a  notable 
criticism  which  appeared  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review.  You 
there  directed  attention  to  a  mode  of  canvassing  "  Masses  for  fifty 
cents  "  and  a  gratis  Mass  once  a  week  "  pour  nos  abonnes,"  made 
by  a  Dominican  monthly  in  Canada.  Recently  you  published  a 
document  from  the  Belgian  Episcopate  forbidding  similar  methods 
of  collecting  alms  by  means  of  periodical  publications  that  adver- 
tise "  prayers  and  graces."  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  your 
opinion  of  an  advertisement  which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Rosary  Magazine,  published  in  New  York,  and  Somerset, 
Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominicans.  The  Fathers  usu- 
ally recommend  this  publication  at  their  retreats  and  missions, 
and  they  engage  several  Brothers  of  their  Order  to  go  from  house 
to  house  in  the  parishes  where  the  missionaries  have  been  active, 
to  solicit  subscriptions  for  both  their  monthly  and  for  a  Purga- 
torian  Society. 

This  Purgatorian  Society  is  heralded  by  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment in  the  June  number  of  the  Rosary,  as  presenting  "  advan- 
tages which  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  suffrages  "  are  such  as 
can  be  ''guaranteed  only  by  a?t  old  and  widely  established  Religious 
Order  " — "  Perpetual  membership,  embracing  all  the  benefits  men- 
tioned [a  catalogue  of  Masses  and  suffrages]  Ten  Dollars  (;^io.oo)." 
"  This  Society  is  for  living  and  dead  members.  Send  Postal  Note 
or  Money  Order,  addressed  to  "  —  (here  follows  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Fathers). 
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This  announcement  in  the  Rosary,  which,  to  judge  from  the 
bid  it  makes  for  general  popularity,  is  not  unlikely  to  find  its  way 
into  Protestant  hands,  well  fits  in  with  similar  advertisements  of 
*'  marvellous  semi-precious  stones,  the  nearest  approach  to  genuine 
diamonds — equal  to  real  diamonds,"  etc.,  etc.,  found  side  by  side 
regularly  with  this  sensational  solicitation  of  alms  from  simple- 
minded  or  good-natured  readers.  What  defence  has  a  Catholic 
to  make  in  view  of  such  practices  right  here  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Friars  Mendicant,  against  the  exaggerated  charges  brought 
to  discredit  the  priesthood  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ?  We  all 
know  that  there  are  priests  in  the  Dominican  Order  to-day  who 
deserve  every  respect  because  they  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  their 
rule  and  sacred  tradition ;  but  there  is  unfortunately  also  a  low 
class  of  men  who  wear  the  mendicant  garb,  who  foster  popular 
prejudice  by  their  vile  and  greedy  methods,  and  whose  ignominy 
every  priest  and  every  good  Catholic  is  made  to  share.  We  have 
no  right,  I  think,  to  tolerate  without  protest  such  methods,  which 
bring  shame  and  disgrace  on  every  member  of  the  Church,  A 
curse  on  such  prayers — they  are  not  merely  not  worth  having, 
but  they  lead  people  to  look  on  religion  as  a  prayer-mill. 

You  will  excuse  my  omission  to  sign  a  full  name,  for  I  wish 
to  protest  against  a  shameful  abuse  of  the  Catholic  press  privilege 
without  antagonizing  or  bringing  upon  me  or  mine  the  personal 
resentment  of  members  of  the  Order,  some  of  whom  I  deeply 
venerate  for  what  they  are.  If  you  doubt  the  correctness  of  my 
statement  in  reference  to  the  advertisement,  you  can  easily  verify 
it.  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  honorable  and  fearless  position 
taken  by  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin.  Both 
magazines  stand  too  high  to  be  suspected  of  partiality  or  animosity 
when  there  is  question  of  the  respect  due  to  the  CathoHc  cause. 
I  understand,  on  good  authority,  that  a  method  of  spiritual  black- 
mail equally  disreputable  is  being  practised  by  some  members  of 
the  Franciscan  Order  connected  with  the  Oriental  College  at  the 
Catholic  University.  Are  there  no  ecclesiastical  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  and  forbid  such  frauds  under  plea  of  piety  ? 

N.  A.  L. 

We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  is  being  done  by  the  Fran- 
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ciscan  Fathers  at  Washington.     As  to  the  advertisement  in  The 
Rosary  Magazine,  it  is  as  stated  by  our  correspondent. 

The  Editor. 

OUTSIDE  THE  OHUEOH  NO  SALVATION. 

Monsignor  Vaughan  recently  treated  this  subject  before  the 
Liveipool  Branch  of  the  EngHsh  CathoHc  Truth  Society.  He 
sums  up  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
four  propositions : 

(i)  "Whether  it  be  a  man's  own  personal  fault  or  not,  it  was  still 
true  to  say  there  was  no  greater  misfortune  than  to  be  living  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  (2)  A  man  who  deliberately 
remained  outside  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  through  his  own  fault, 
such  as  through  wilful  ignorance  and  gross  neglect  or  indifference, 
will  most  certainly  be  lost  should  he  continue  in  that  state  to  the  end. 
(3)  A  man  who  was  out  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
through  invisible  ignorance,  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  would 
be  excused  from  the  formal  guilt  of  heresy,  so  that,  though  he 
might  be  condemned  for  other  offences,  that  sin,  at  all  events,  would 
not  be  laid  to  his  charge.  (4)  Though  they  asserted  that  without 
any  doubt  the  Protestants  may  be  saved,  and  though  they  were  quite 
ready  to  allow  even  that  a  great  many  actually  were  saved,  owing  to 
their  invincible  ignorance,  yet  there  was  one  thing  of  which  they  were 
still  more  certain,  and  that  was  that,  though  a  Protestant  might  be 
saved,  it  would  not  be  by  means  of  his  Protestantism,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  Protestantism  as  such  has  no  saving  power.  Though  it  might  be 
a  strange  thing  to  say,  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  a  Protestant  who 
was  saved  was  saved  not  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  Protestant,  but  simply 
in  so  far  as  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  had  been  influenced  by  the  doc- 
trines which  Protestants  had  received  from  the  true  Church.  The 
genuine  and  distinctive  Protestant  doctrines,  that  is,  the  doctrines 
that  were  exclusively  Protestant,  could  save  nobody.  On  the  contrary, 
they  could  but  hinder  and  impede  salvation. ' ' 

Canon  Vaughan's  way  of  putting  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which 
means  that  a  man  is  bound  to  seek  and  accept  God's  revelation 
precisely  in  the  form  in  which  He  has  proposed  it,  and  that  this 
revelation  is  found  completely  and  perfectly  only  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  has  the  special  merit  of  stirring  up  persons  who 
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delude  themselves  with  the  Branch  theory  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion. Protestants  as  such  are  pledged  to  doctrines  which 
imply  an  actual  protest  against  the  Church  ;  and  Anglicans  who 
refuse  to  accept  the  Roman  jurisdiction,  whatever  other  acknowl- 
edgment they  accord  the  Church  of  Rome,  do  practically  protest 
against  a  revelation  which  cannot  be  said  to  lie  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  understanding.  To  many  even  of  those  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  nominally  Catholic  society,  the  Catholic  doctrine,  owing 
to  the  un-Catholic  lives  of  baptized  Catholics,  may  have  a  sem- 
blance of  error  so  strong  that  it  cannot  remove  their  prejudices, 
and  thus  they  remain  practically  in  invincible  ignorance.  The 
limitations  of  this  invincible  ignorance  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  whole  question.  Father  Pope's  paper  in  this 
issue  deals  with  this  main  aspect,  although  his  purpose  is  appar- 
ently apologetic.  It  comes  to  this  :  God  has  given  us  truth  ;  He 
has  given  us  a  command,  together  with  a  mind  to  apprehend  and 
a  will  to  live  up  to  it.  We  are  bound  to  exert  our  gifts  of  mind 
and  will  to  the  fullest  extent  to  accomplish  the  command.  If  we 
fail  to  do  this,  we  incur  the  loss,  through  our  own  fault.  That 
loss  is  irreparable. 

MAXIMS  OP  ST.  IGNATIUS  VERSIFIED  BY  FATHER  FRUSIUS. 

To  the  Editor  ^The  Dolphin  : 

The  March  number  of  The  Dolphin,  page  333,  gave  the 
original  and  a  translation  of  certain  maxims  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
as  turned  into  hexameters  and  pentameters  by  his  secretary, 
Father  Andrew  Des  Freux.  I  had  forestalled  your  contributor 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  a  domestic  publication  of  the  Society. 
My  Latin  original  was  the  same  as  in  The  Dolphin,  except  that 
the  first  maxim  began  Niilli  vel  minima,  "  To  no  one,  even  the 
least,"  instead  of  Nu//i  nee  minimo.  Clemens,  in  the  seventh 
maxim  as  given  in  The  Dolphin,  is  a  misprint  for  demens,  "a  fool 
for  Christ's  sake."  Perhaps  you  could  find  room  for  my  version, 
which  is  more  regular  and  uniform  and  also  more  literal.  The 
heroic  couplet  seems  to  be  the  best  English  representative  of 
the  Latin  elegiac  measure.  The  copy  which  I  translated  puts  a 
couplet  in  front  and  another  at  the  end.  But  perhaps  you  will 
let  me  repeat  the  whole  : 
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Regulae  Quaedam  B.   P.   N.  Ignatii 
A.  P.  Andrea  Frusio  Versibus  Conscriptae. 

Haec  documenta  suts  IGNA  TIUS  edit  alumnis, 
Ut  methodo  pari'o  comtnoda  magna  parent. 

1 .  Nulli  vel  minimo  quavis  ratione  repugnes  j 

Cedere  te  potius  quam  superare  juvet. 

2.  Obsequium  studeas  praestare  per  omnia  caecum, 

Judiciumque  libens  subjice  cuique  tuum. 

3.  Ne  vitia  inspicias  aliena  et  visa  recondas  ; 

Sed  propria  incuses,  atque  patere  velis. 

4.  Quidquid  agas,  dicas,  mediteris,  prospice  primum 

Proximo  an  expediat,  complaceatque  Deo. 

5.  Sit  tua  spiritui  libertas  semper,  et  illam 

Nee  persona  potens,  causa  nee  ulla  gravet. 

6.  Nee  facili  jungas  tibi  consuetudine  cunctos  : 

Spiritus  et  ratio  quemlibet  ante  probent. 

7.  Exerce  assidue  pia  mente  et  corpora  facta. 

Sis  populo  ut  demens ;  sic  sapis  ipse  Deo. 

Fac  matutino,  vespertinoque  revolvas 

Haec  studio  ;  et  ledum  dUm  petis  adde preces. 


Ignatius  to  his  sons  these  precepts  taught, 

Though  few  and  brief,  with  deepest  wisdom  fraught. 

Contend  with  none,  how  low  soe'er  or  weak  ; 
Rather  to  yield  than  conquer  must  thou  seek. 

A  blind  obedience  always  strive  to  pay  ; 
Thine  own  beneath  another's  judgment  lay. 

The  faults  of  others  see  not,  hide  when  seen ; 
Confess  thine  own,  nor  vainly  try  to  screen. 

Each  word  and  deed  must  first  be  duly  weighed : 
Will  this  thing  please  my  God,  my  neighbor  aid  ? 
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5.  Be  thy  soul  free.     The  freedom  of  the  mind 
No  human  power,  no  earthly  cause,  can  bind. 

6.  Lest  thou  thy  proffered  hand  wouldst  fain  recall. 
Prove  well  thy  friends,  nor  access  give  to  all. 

7 .  Still  faithfully  the  path  of  duty  plod ; 
Let  men  account  thee  fool,  if  wise  to  God. 

These  precepts  ponder  well  from  morn  till  night ; 
Then  pray,  and  prayer  will  make  life's  burden  light, 

Andre  Des  Freux  was  born  at  Chartres  and  joined  the  infant 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1541.  He  succeeded  Father  Jerome 
Domenech,  as  Secretary  to  St.  Ignatius.  Francis  Xavier  had 
filled  this  office  till  March,  1540,  when  he  was  sent  on  his  glori- 
ous mission  to  the  East. 

How  close  do  these  couplets  keep  to  the  prose  of  St.  Ignatius  ? 
I  think  I  have  identified  five  of  them  in  a  little  book,  Sancti  Ignatii 
Sententiae  et  Effata  per  singulos  anni  dies  distributa,  republished 
at  Mainz  in  1808.  The  first  comes  under  the  date  August  29. 
"  Nunquam  contradicere  debes  cuiquam,  sive  cum  ratione  sive 
contra :  semper  vero  complecti  quod  aliis  probatur."  No.  4  cor- 
fesponds  more  nearly  with  the  thought  assigned  to  the  9th  of 
February.  "  Nunquam  agas  vel  loquaris,  nisi  prius,  an  id  placeat 
Deo,  prosit  tibi,  aedificationique  futurum  sit  proximo,  cogitaveris." 
"  Never  act  or  speak  till  you  have  first  thought  whether  this 
thing  is  pleasing  to  God,  profitable  to  yourself,  and  likely  to  edify 
your  neighbor."  The  third  of  Father  Des  Freux'  couplets 
seems  to  be  represented  under  January  3  and  August  14.  The 
maxim  set  down  on  the  4th  of  September  is  this :  "  Be  not  com- 
mon with  all  nor  familiar,  but  consult  the  Spirit,  to  whom  He 
may  more  incline  you."  This  is  evidently  the  sixth  of  our  Latin 
verses,  which  is  translated  less  faithfully  than  the  others.  Finally, 
the  last  line  of  all  makes  a  pentameter  out  of  the  saying  assigned 
to  September  5.  "  Desire  to  be  accounted  foolish  by  all,  that 
you  may  be  accounted  wise  by  God." 

Matthew  Russell,  S.J. 
Dublin,  Ireland. 
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METHODS  OF  TEUTH  WOEK. 

The  Messenger,  in  making  active  propaganda  against  mis- 
representations of  Catholic  subjects  in  popular  Encyclopaedias, 
emphatically  asserts  a  primaiy  duty  and  scope  of  a  distinctly 
Catholic  periodical.  "Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopaedia  and  Atlas  " 
is  a  work  probably  less  misleading  and  influential  in  this  respect 
than  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  A  writer  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  (London)  Tablet  took  occasion  recently  to  empha- 
size this  fact  with  reference  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Britannica. 

The  fact  suggests  a  reflection.  Here  we  have  a  curious  in- 
stance in  two  prominent  Catholic  periodicals  illustrating  the  meth- 
ods of  making  their  criticisms  of  literature,  which  is  unfair  to 
Catholics,  effective.  The  Messenger,  realizing  that  an  appeal  to 
the  public,  however  well  reasoned  and  strongly  put,  if  it  appears 
merely  in  a  single  issue  of  its  magazine,  is  apt  to  be  ephemeral 
and  to  lose  its  practical  effect  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  simi- 
lar complaints  offered  by  the  Catholic  press,  follows  up  its  demon- 
stration by  publishing  its  criticism  in  separate  form,  and  sending 
to  all  its  readers  an  urgent  request  in  the  following  terms : 

"  After  reading  this  pamphlet  you  can  do  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth  by  writing  to  the  publishers  of  Appleton's  Universal 
Cyclopgedia  and  Atlas,  7  2  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York ;  or  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  which  is  actively  promoting  the  sale  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  to 
protest  against  the  religious  bias  and  inferior  scholarship  of  the  editors. 

"It  is  very  desirable  that  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet  be  made 
known  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  everywhere,  and  we  shall  gladly 
send  you  gratis  copies  for  distribution  among  your  friends,  for  the  chief 
newspapers  and  publishers,  for  the  public  or  private  libraries  in  your 
neighborhood,  for  prominent  educators,  and  for  the  officials,  councils, 
and  chapters  of  prominent  Catholic  societies  of  men  and  women — 
Reading  Circles,  Sodalities,  etc.  A  word  of  protest  from  any  of 
these  to  the  publishers,  or  to  the  Sun,  would  compel  them  to  withdraw 
the  work  from  sale  until  properly  revised. ' ' 

That  will  mean  something.     It  will  lessen  the  Appleton's  trade 
for  the  time. 

The  Tablet  pursues  a  different  course.  Its  editor  is  anxious  to 
bring  light  to  Englishmen  who  have  a  wrong  idea  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  therefore  it  criticizes  certain  articles  of  the  latest 
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edition  of  the  Britannica  which  are  obnoxious  to  Catholics,  show- 
ing, as  he  says,  that  "  the  readers  of  the  Eficyclopcedia  Britannica 
have  not  got  what  they  are  entitled  to  expect  to  get — at  least  a  fair 
presentment."  But  the  business  manager  of  The  Tablet  is  not  dis- 
posed to  let  the  abstract  truth  conflict  with  the  material  reality  of 
gains  mundane.  He  is  alive  to  the  situation  and  manages  to 
insert  a  full-page  and  half-page  advertisement  alternately,  in  which 
the  Britannica  is  lauded  as  the  chief  source  of  knowledge  divine 
and  human,  wholly  unimpeachable.  Now,  an  advertisement  is  of 
course  meant  to  draw  readers  to  purchase ;  otherwise  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Bntannica,  who  pay  for  the  advertisement,  are  being 
robbed  of  their  money  under  false  pretences.  And  if  The  Tablet 
manager  means  to  induce  the  readers  of  his  paper  to  purchase  a 
book  which,  by  the  confession  of  its  own  editor,  is  condemned  to 
be  hostile  to  the  highest  interests  of  religion,  the  method  is  equally 
dishonest.  We  have  thrice  within  a  year  shown  this  double  pro- 
cess of  serving  two  masters  to  be  a  rather  common  thing  for  The 
Tablet  management,  and  we  have  criticized  the  method,  not  because 
we  wish  to  depreciate  so  able  an  advocate  of  truth  for  English- 
speaking  Catholics,  but  because  we  realize  what  injury  is  done  to 
the  cause  of  our  holy  religion  by  this  policy  which  induces  the 
advertising  department  of  a  periodical  to  neutralize  the  beneficial 
influence  of  its  editorial  columns.  If  The  Tablet  chooses  to  make 
enemies  by  its  political  views,  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  every 
honest  Catholic  will  resent  methods  that  injure  the  sacred  interests 
of  the  Church  through  anxiety  for  material  gain. 


A  POET  Oir  DE.  HENRY'S   PKESENTATION   OF   THE 
PAPAL  MUSE. 

In  answer  to  a  request  made  by  us  of  Miss  Donnelly  for  a 
critique  of  the  translation  of  Pope  Leo  XIII's  Latin  and  Italian 
poems  and  epigrams  by  Father  Henry,  the  gifted  poetess  sends 
us  a  review  of  the  volume,  in  graceful  verse.  It  is  a  literary  treat 
which  exquisitely  combines  the  sentiment  of  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  translator's  careful  work  with  the  homage  of  affectionate 
admiration  of  the  great  poet  Pontiff,  whose  utterances  come  to 
us  with  the  sweetness  of  voice  peculiar  to  the  Good  Shepherd 
whose  representative  he  is. 


Criticisms  and  ]Vote9. 


THE  LIVES  or  THE  POPES  IN  THE  EAKLT  MIDDLE  AGES.  By 
the  Eev.  Horace  K.  Mann,  Headmaster  at  St.  Outhbert's  Grammar 
School,  Ifewcastle-on-Tyne.  Vol.  I  (in  two  parts).  The  Popes  under 
the  Lombard  Kule.  St.  Gregory  I  (the  Great)  to  Leo  III,  590-795. 
Part  I,  590-657.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Oo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.    1902.    Pp.  xvii— 432. 

Father  Mann  takes  up  for  his  special  study  of  the  Papacy  the 
important  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  not  thus  far  been 
treated  exhaustively  and  fairly  by  any  historian,  Catholic  or  non- 
Catholic.  He  rightly  begins  his  account  of  what  are  called  the  Middle 
Ages  with  the  reign  of  Gregory  I ;  for  although  the  occasion  for  the 
development  of  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  Church  may  be 
said  to  have  been  created  by  the  establishment  of  the  Lombard  King- 
dom under  the  Arian  King  Alboin,  or  in  a  measure  already  half  a 
century  earlier  through  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Totila,  yet  it  was 
Gregory  who,  by  uniting  the  distracted  elements  in  the  Church, 
restored  the  dignity  of  her  claims  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  orthodoxy  and  discipline  within  her  fold.  His  is  the  principal 
figure  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  as  his  policy  shaped  that  of  suc- 
cessive Popes  for  centuries,  the  character  sketch  which  our  author  gives 
furnishes  us  the  key  to  the  events  that  followed,  down  to  St.Eugenius  I, 
with  whose  history  the  present  volume  concludes. 

Father  Mann,  whilst  he  does  not  ignore  the  judgment  passed  upon 
Gregory  and  the  Papacy  in  general  by  historians  like  Milman,  Gregor- 
ovius,  Ranke,  and  others  of  equal  prejudice,  makes  no  pretension  to 
enter  upon  a  controversy  against  these  writers.  He  avails  himself  of 
the  old  authenticated  sources,  such  as  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  certainly 
a  quasi  contemporary  production,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  St.  Bede, 
the  Biography  of  Paul  the  Deacon  (from  which  our  author  separates 
certain  portions  proved  to  be  spurious),  and  finally  the  Life  of  Gregory, 
by  John  the  Deacon.  Of  course,  the  Bollandists  offer  a  rich  fount  of 
available  information,  and  the  results  of  recent  research,  incorporated 
in  such  works  as  Grisar's  History  of  Rome,  give  that  critical  character 
to  our  author's  history  which  every  work  on  such  a  subject,  since  the 
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opening  of  the  Roman  archives  to  bona  fide  inquiry,  is  supposed  to 
bring  as  a  passport  to  recognition  among  the  learned. 

To  determine  the  precise  merits  of  the  author's  historical  judgment 
is  hardly  necessary,  when  we  realize  that  he  writes  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  who  understands  the  full  significance  of  the  spiritual  power 
vested  in  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  The  fact  that  the  Popes  represent 
Christ  in  the  government  of  the  Church  furnishes  a  background  and 
general  temper  for  the  historical  picture  in  which  they  are  represented 
as  leading  actors.  It  supplies  us  with  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
Pontiffs  of  Rome  in  their  intercourse  with  secular  princes  and  govern- 
ments, motives  which  cannot  be  understood  or  properly  valued  by 
those  who  do  not  recognize  the  spiritual  power  as  distinctly  superior 
to  and  yet  not  wholly  inseparable  from  the  temporal  agencies  which  it 
must  needs  adopt  to  make  itself  felt. 

Father  Mann  is  fully  alive  to  the  exaggerations  which  earlier  his- 
torians, mostly  in  good  faith,  have  been  guilty  of.  He  tempers  both 
praise  and  blame,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  either  undue  enthusiasm 
or  narrow  bias  or  limited  information  influenced  the  verdict  of  writers 
on  his  subject.  Such  stories  as  are  related  by  Teophanes,  namely,  that 
Pope  Theodore  signed  the  excommunication  of  the  Patriarch  Pyrrhus 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  Precious  Blood,  are  justly  discredited  by  our 
author,  who  pictures  for  us  as  a  discriminating  historian  and  in  agree- 
able literary  style  the  lives  of  the  twelve  Popes  who  reigned  from 
Gregory  the  Great  to  Eugenius  I,  who  received  Wilfrid,  the  first  Eng- 
lish pilgrim  who  went  to  the  Holy  City  to  learn  there  its  customs, 
which  he  was  to  bring  back  to  Lindisfarne  Abbey. 

POEMS,  CHARADES,  AND  INSOEIPTIONS  OP  HIS  HOLINESS,  POPE 
LEO  XIII.  With  English  Translations  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Henry,  Overbrook  Seminary,  Pa.    The  Dolphin  Press.    1902. 

Inscribed  to  My  Friend  the  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Henry,  Lit.  D. 

"  The  book  that  is  sealed  will  be  given  to  one 
that  is  learned." — Isaiah  29. 

Sealed  was  this  book,  like  some  sweet  instrument 
Whose  prisoned  chords  are  mute  to  untrained  ears. 
Till  thou  didst  loose  its  voice,  and  give  it  vent 
In  harmonies  attuned  to  seraph-spheres. 

If  other  fingers  straying  o'er  the  keys 

Have  waked,  at  times,  a  transient  rippling  strain. 
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It  was  reserved  for  thee  to  now  release 
The  rich,  full-throated  tide  of  joy  and  pain. 

For  lo  !  thy  skilful  hands  from  each  fair  key 
Have  drawn  the  wealth  of  melody  long  stored 
Within  each  little  shell  of  ivory, 
Framed  by  the  gifted  Vicar  of  the  Lord. 

Now  grave,  now  gay,  the  measure  moves  along — 
Carmina,  Ludicra,  o^vaX  jeux  d^ esprit, 
Quatrains,  Inscriptiones,  bursts  of  song, 
Fraught  with  the  charm  of  classic  poesy — 

All,  all  reveal  the  noble,  saintly  soul, 

The  warm,  true  heart  of  him,  our  Pontiff-Bard, 

Whose  triple  crown  is  but  an  aureole 

Of  light  from  heaven  * — genius  multi-starr'd. 

Go  forth,  sweet  songs,  dear  messengers  of  peace, 

With  rarest  gems  of  fantasy  impearl'd; 

(jO  forth  to  cheer,  to  edify,  to  please 

A  cultured,  Christian,  English-speaking  world  ! 

Ye  give  us  glimpses  of  a  long  career 
As  student,  Levite,  priest — as  prelate.  Pope, 
Ye  give  us  mem'ries  of  a  past  most  dear, 
All  radiant  with  faith  and  love  and  hope. 

Ye  stamp  the  name  oi  Feed  on  Fame's  scroll, 
Not  only  as  Christ's  Vicar  great  and  wise, 
But  as  the  poet  of  the  Christian  soul, 
The  scholar  whom  earth's  schools  immortalize. 

And,  pondering  these  chaste  and  dulcet  songs. 
We  seem  to  wander  by  a  crystal  lake. 
And  watch  the  white  swans  sail  in  graceful  throngs 
Where  water-lilies  their  pure  petals  shake ; 

Or,  seem  to  pause  beside  a  minster  old 
With  sunny  tow'rs,  and  walls  vine-tapestried, — 
Above  its  cross-crown' d  spire  to,  hush'd,  behold 
A  flock  of  doves,  like  snow-flakes,  skyward  speed. 


'  Lumen  in  Coelo. 
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Live,  tender  dreams  of  heav'nly  love  and  grief, 
Long  live,  white  visions  of  true  joy  and  rest ! 
In  this  memento  of  our  white-robed  Chief, 
May  Poet  and  translator  both  be  blest ! 

— Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

MAEY  OUR  MOTHER.  By  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Palladino,  S.J.,  Missoula, 
Montana.  For  sale  by  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1902.  (Price,  15 
cents.) 

Father  Palladino  is  a  devoted  client  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  as  is 
evident  from  his  former  publications,  such  as  May  Blossoms.  The 
present  booklet  is  an  effort — and  one  eminently  successful,  both  in 
argument  and  style  of  diction — to  demonstrate  the  claim  of  Catholics 
to  honor  Mary  as  their  dearest  Mother  by  special  Divine  appointment. 
The  treatment  is  original  in  this,  that  the  author  takes  for  the  basis 
of  his  plea  the  two  words  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross  to  His  Blessed 
Mother  and  St.  John.  He  insists  that  the  address  to  our  Lady : 
"Woman,  behold  thy  Son,"  and  that  to  St.  John:  ''Son,  behold 
thy  Mother,"  should  rightly  be  understood  as  separate  utterances 
with  a  distinct  significance.  Thus  he  overthrows  the  traditional 
number,  and  makes  eight  of  ' '  seven ' '  words  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
The  book  is  well  written,  having  the  genuine  devotional  as  well  as 
thoughtful  ring  to  its  utterances.  We  wish  it  a  large  sale,  for  the 
benefit  of  Father  Palladino' s  missions  among  the  Indians,  for  whom 
he  has  labored  so  strenuously  and  successfully  these  many  years. 

THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  IN  ENGLAND.  Studies  by  Lewis 
Einstein.  New  York :  The  Columbia  University  Press  (The  Macmillan 
Company).    1902.    Pp.420. 

As  an  unbiassed  account  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  Italian 
culture  crossed  the  Alps,  and  of  the  degree  to  which  it  influenced 
English  civilization  during  the  so-called  Reformation  period,  Mr. 
Einstein's  study  stands  alone.  Descriptions  of  party-scenes,  belle- 
tristic  sketches,  and  artistic  bits  of  history  which  deal  with  the  mutual 
influences  of  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  are  numerous  enough, 
even  in  English ;  but  a  thoughtful  and  connected  delineation  of  the 
subject  by  a  student  and  for  students  of  history  we  have  thus  far  had 
none,  although  Mr.  Taylor's  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
written  from  a  like  impartial  standpoint,  and  issued,  as  is  the  present 
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volume,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbia  University,  might  be 
considered  an  excellent  introduction  to  this  class  of  books. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  Italian  representa- 
tives of  classical  and  scientific  learning  drawing  a  large  following  at 
Oxford  University.  Subsequently  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  we  see 
the  Italian  culture  grow  in  the  places  of  the  wealthy  classes  where  it  pro- 
duced that  type  of  accomplished  courtier  which  for  a  time  dominated 
English  society  and  made  polite  learning  a  coveted  thing  throughout 
the  land.  Thence  also  we  trace  the  reaction  of  sentiment  which  gradu- 
ally assumes  the  form  of  Puritanism  as  a  protest  against  Italian  methods. 

Our  author's  observations  are  based  upon  authentic  and  in  some 
instances  previously  unexplored  sources  of  information.  In  order  to 
verify  his  conclusions  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  scholars  in  the  libraries  and  archives  of  both  England  and 
Italy,  chiefly  from  documents  in  the  British  Museum,  the  London 
Record  Office,  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Public  Archives 
of  Florence. 

In  his  description  of  the  scholar,  the  courtier,  and  the  traveller  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Mr.  Einstein  shows  what  a  decided  and,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  influence  on  the  development  of  English  culture  was 
exercised  not  only  by  Italian  scholarship,  but  also  by  the  Catholic 
religion  which  had  its  home  in  Italy.  Speaking  of  "  Churches  and 
Letters  ' '  he  says  :  ' '  The  patronage  of  learning  which  has  always 
been  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  Catholic  Chvu-ch,  existed 
especially  in  the  Renaissance,  when  a  genuine  love  for  it  on  the  part 
of  Churchmen  atoned  for  many  other  shortcomings.  The  higher 
clergy,  moreover,  were  mostly  university  men,  whose  scholarly  interests 
had  been  awakened  early  in  life,  and  who  later  were  placed  in  a 
position  to  show  their  gratitude. ' ' 

In  discussing  ''the  question  of  the  gentleman"  in  the  period 
which  preceded  the  Reformation,  he  contrasts  the  two  opinions  preva- 
lent in  England,  which  were  bound  to  modify  each  other.  On  the  one 
side  was  the  so-called  popular  idea  which  considered  nobility  to  be  by 
birth  alone ;  on  the  other  was  the  opinion,  supported  by  the  philoso- 
phers from  Italy,  which  maintained  that,  since  all  men  owed  equally 
their  origin  to  God,  in  whom  highest  nobility  found  its  centre,  every 
one,  irrespective  of  birth,  was  noble  so  long  as  he  lived  a  virtuous  life. 

The  author's  descriptions  of  scenes,  of  men,  of  systems  in  their 
practical  results  as  illustrated  in  public  life,  are  very  interesting  read- 
ing, apart  from  the  sound  lessons  which  they  convey.     The  volume. 
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evidently  written  with  an  honest  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  truth, 
whilst  it  shows  that  the  writer  had  at  his  command  all  the  apparatus 
of  historical  learning,  deserves  to  be  widely  read  \  and,  though  the 
author  is  not  a  Catholic,  the  book  on  the  whole  is  a  strong  plea  for 
recognition  of  Catholic  scholarship.  It  refutes  the  trite  arguments 
that  the  Church  is  a  fosterer  of  ignorance,  and  that  the  Reformation 
brought  the  life  of  civilization  and  culture  into  the  northern  coun- 
tries. Whatever  real  culture  was  to  be  found  in  England  at  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  rested  upon  Italian  foundation,  and  its  best  elements  are 
due  to  distinctly  Catholic  influence.  The  reverse  of  the  picture  is 
wholly  unfavorable  to  Protestant  activity.  ' '  Occasionally  the  r61es 
were  reversed,  and  an  ardent  English  Protestant  would  penetrate  Italy 
filled  with  a  desire  for  proselytizing.  Such  a  one  was  Richard  Atkins, 
£inatic  and  martyr,  who  went  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  convert- 
ing the  Pope.  After  he  had  committed  several  excesses  against  the 
Roman  Church,  and  had  insulted  the  Host,  he  was  denounced,  tor- 
tured, and  finally  executed.  .  .  .  Oftener  it  was  Italy  that  had 
for  its  effect  the  Catholic  conversion  of  Protestants. ' ' 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  fact  that  Columbia  University,  with  such 
broad-minded  teachers  as  Professors  Einstein  and  Taylor,  whose  hon- 
est research  in  the  domain  of  history  does  more  to  dispel  anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice  than  the  works  of  our  own  scholars,  should  draw  to  its 
halls  a  large  Catholic  and  generally  high-minded  patronage. 


Literary  Cbat* 


Material  for  the  history  of  the  County  of  Mayo  is  being  collected  by  J.  G. 
O'Hara  MacSweeny,  of  Dublin. 


A    new    Irish  Dictionary  will  soon  appear  under  the  authorship  of  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Murphy,  Professor  of  Irish  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


A  Life  of  Father  Marquette,  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  the  editor  of  the  •'  Jesuit 
Relations,"  has  just  been  announced  by  the  Appletons. 


Canon  William  Fleming,  of  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields,  London,  has  just  published 
a  History  of  the  English  Martyrs  down  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


LITERARY  CHAT.  II5 

Mr.  Barry  O'Brien,  author  of  Life  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killozven,  is  about  to 
publish  a  A  Hundred  Years  of  Irish  History.  The  preface  is  by  John  Redmond, 
M.P. 


Muirchu  Maccu  Mactheni's  short  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  translated  by  the  Redemp- 
torist,  Father  Albert  Barry,  has  just  been  issued  in  a  second  edition  by  Gill  and  Son, 
Dublin. 


Alexander  Glovatski's  The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest  has  been  translated  by  Jere- 
miah Curtin,  to  whom  we  owe  the  interesting  tales  by  Sienkiewicz.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Company. ) 


Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gaelic  League,  is  making  a 
good  selection  of  stories  for  reading  in  Irish.  His  latest  is  Blatha  Beahaine,  a  trans- 
lation of  Miss  Mary  Butler's.  They  are  pretty  and  stirring  narratives  of  revolu- 
tionary times  in  Ireland  and  France. 


Fisher  Unwin  ( London )  is  soon  to  publish  a  history  of  Wales,  covering  the 
middle  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Professor  Little,  of  the  South  Wales  Univer- 
sity College.  The  monastic  development  of  the  Order  of  Citeaux  under  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  the  early  Franciscan  foundations,  will  form  an  important  feature  of  the 
work. 


The  Putnams  are  about  to  issue  Father  William  Barry's  history  of  the  Papal 
Monarchy  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  Boniface  VIII,  that  is,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  work  is  apparently  conceived  in  the  style  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  deals  chiefly  with  the  influence  of  the  Church  as  a 
temporal  power. 


Hiersemann,  the  international  bookseller  at  Leipzig,  has  procured  the  few  copies 
of  Shiebel  &  Uhle's  descriptive  history  of  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  in  Peru,  which 
were  still  in  the  market.  The  work  is  one  of  the  best  illustrated  specimens  of  Ameri- 
can antiquities.  The  text  is  German.  Those  interested  in  Americana  will  do  well 
to  procure  a  copy,  which  retails  at  something  like  twenty-five  dollars  a  volume,  with 
maps. 


The  Catholic,  of  Dublin  (Dawson  Street),  is  making  propaganda  for  Protestant 
teaching.  Its  "Plain  Papers  on  Some  Fundamental  Doctrines,"  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  are  intended  to  refute  the  various  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  few  pages  carefully  read  make  plain  to  the  intelligent  person  the  Pharisaical  aim 
of  The  Catholic ;  but  the  unwary  and  simple-minded  need  be  warned  against  the 
imposition. 


An  important  work,  setting  forth  the  state  of  the  question  and  the  principles  on 
which  are  based  the  respective  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  State   in  the  matter  of 
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education,  comes  to  us  from  the  Belgian  Redemptorist,  Father  F.  X.  Godts.  He 
has  chiefly  Belgian  conditions  in  view,  and  hardly  apprehends  the  American  situation 
in  its  full  extent ;  nevertheless,  his  contention  is  based  on  sound  reasoning,  and 
should  be  of  value  to  educators  and  statesmen  alike. 


The  London  firm  of  R.  and  T.  Washbourne  has  undertaken  to  issue  a  special 
edition  for  England  of  our  American  Ave  Maria  — we  should  say  Father  Hudson's 
Ave  Maria,  for  it  is  he  that  has  given  it  the  excellent  character  which  it  has  main- 
tained for  so  many  years.  A  religious  periodical  more  than  any  other  class  of  publi- 
cation is  apt  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  personality  of  its  editor,  and  in  the  case  of 
The  Ave  Maria  the  casual  absence  of  Father  Hudson's  delicate  and  tactful  supervision 
would  make  itself  invariably  apparent. 


Father  Talbot  Smith,  of  New  York,  makes  a  clever  reply  to  the  strictures  of  a 
writer  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  who  having  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  United 
States,  concluded  that  America  was  a  country  unfit  for  Irishmen  to  live  in,  because  it 
invites  them  to  sacrifice  their  faith  to  Mammon,  or,  to  use  the  euphemistic  expression 
of  the  visitor,  "for  the  Irish,  America  is  the  road  to  hell."  Father  Smith  shows  that 
America  offers  facilities  for  the  practice  of  religion  which  might  make  it  the  road  to 
heaven  for  anybody  that  has  a  mind  to  go  there. 


The  Sharon  Hill  nuns  keep  up  an  excellent  reputation  for  highly  efficient  educa- 
tional work,  as  is  manifest  from  the  publication  of  their  Althea.  Without  any  trace 
of  that  clamorous  exhibition  which  advertises  its  merits  before  having  achieved  them, 
the  School  of  H.  C.  J.  plainly  teaches  its  pupils  the  best  things  in  letters,  art,  and 
religious  discipline.  As  a  result  there  is  a  high-class  air  and  originality  about  their 
semi-annual  publication,  designed,  composed,  and  published  all  within  the  Convent 
walls  and  by  the  students  themselves,  which  invites  confidence  in  the  methods  of 
training  represented  by  the  Religious  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 


The  Cathedral  Library  Association  of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  its 
indefatigable  president.  Dr.  Joseph  McMahon,  has  inaugurated  a  Truthlover'  s 
Library,  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Booklovers  Library,"  which  seems  to  have 
scored  great  success.  The  purpose  of  the  Truthlover' s  Library  is  "to  put  its  mem- 
bers in  touch  with  the  newest  and  best  literature  of  the  day  at  a  minimum  cost  and 
trouble.  For  ^5.00  one  book  will  be  delivered  each  week  for  one  year  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  subscriber.  Only  one  book  will  be  allowed  at  one  time,  but  the  book 
may  be  kept  at  the  pleasure  of  the  subscriber.  Annotated  lists  will  be  issued  fre- 
quently to  help  the  subscriber  in  making  selections.  All  that  is  required  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  to  write  out  a  list  of  the  books  wanted,  send  it  to  the  above  address 
of  the  Library  Association  and  the  books  will  be  delivered  and  called  for,  one  each 
week  until  the  list  is  exhausted. 


The  John  Murphy  Company  of  Baltimore  and  New  York  has  inaugurated  an 
active  propaganda  for  a  more  extensive  reading  of  the   Sacred  Scriptures  among 
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Catholics.  The  recent  issue  of  its  quarterly  Tablet  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject, 
and  contains  a  series  of  articles  from  leading  professors  of  Scripture,  together  with 
endorsements  from  high  ecclesiastical  personages,  calculated  to  render  the  study  of  the 
Bible  intelligently  popular.  No  doubt  the  Messrs.  Murphy  deal  with  the  subject  chiefly 
as  a  means  to  launch  and  increase  the  sale  of  their  excellent  edition  of  the  Catholic 
version  of  the  Bible,  but  if  they  succeed  in  this  they  will  have  done  a  decidedly  good 
thing  for  their  customers  as  well  as  for  themselves.  The  sale  of  good  Catholic  books 
as  conducted  by  our  large  and  reputable  book  firms  is  a  work  that  deserves  all  encour- 
agement, and  money  spent  in  building  up  a  good  family  library  is  well  invested. 


Among  the  rare  books  and  MSS.  recently  sold  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry 
White  in  London,  was  a  Greek  MS.  Evangelia  Quattuor  copied  from  an  old  Byzan- 
tine codex,  consisting  of  four  hundred  leaves  of  vellum,  with  numerous  miniatures 
and  illustrations  ;  it  brought  ;jSi,500.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  written  on  l6i  leaves  of  vellum  and  containing 
fifteen  miniatures,  was  sold  for  ^^1,645.  A  similar  MS.  of  248  leaves  from  another 
collection  sold  for  $1,700.  Another  MS.  in  Latin,  of  the  Four  Gospels,  containing 
204  leaves  (vellum)  and  a  miniature,  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  sold  for 
$1,700.  A  MS.  volume,  436  leaves,  of  a  Flemish  breviary  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Quaritch  for  $9,050.  This  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  for  a  New  York  library. 
New  York  is  in  possession  of  a  similar  MS.,  the  famous  Evangeliarium  or  "  Golden 
Gospels"  of  the  seventh  century,  which  was  bought  for  $12,500  by  Mr.  Irwin  of 
Oswego,  and  lately  sold  to  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Among  the  incunabula  of  interest  to  theologians  were  a  copy  of  the  editio 
princeps,  A.  D.  1467,  of  the  Summa  {^Secunda  Secundae)  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
valued  at  $555  ;  and  a  Venice  edition,  A.  D.  i486,  of  St.  Thomas'  Commentary  on 
the  First  Book  of  Sentences,  sold  for  $505.  Two  copies  of  Lactantius,  who  is  styled 
the  Christian  Cicero,  A.  D.  1468,  Rome,  brought  $400  and  $395  respectively.  A  St. 
Augustine  De  Civitate  Dei  oi  K.  D.  146S,  Rome,  sold  for  $285;  and  another  copy 
(Mentelin)  for  $155.  The  same  amount  was  offered  for  an  Aldine  edition  of  Aristotle 
in  five  volumes,  A.  D.  1495.  The  first  Dutch  Bible  printed  (A.  D.  1477)  sold  for 
$260.     A  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Epistolae,  A.  D.  1470,  at  Metz,  sold  for  $1,010. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  conferred  the  degree  of  Litteraruni  Doctor 
upon  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Henry,  one  of  the  regular  contributors  to  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review  and  The  Dolphin.  Dr.  Henry  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity. Since  his  connection  with  Overbrook  Seminary  he  has  been  active  in  the 
department  of  Church  history,  chiefly  with  reference  to  Patristic  studies.  It  is  to  the 
special  credit  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  it  selected  for  the  bestowal  of  its 
academic  laurels  a  man  who  as  President  of  the  American  Historical  Society,  some 
years  ago,  published  a  searching  criticism  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  Transla- 
tions and  Reprints  from  Original  Sources  of  European  History,  edited  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  by  one  of  its  own  professors.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
Princeton,  or  even  old  Harvard,  showing  themselves  so  liberal  in  their  recognition  of 
literary  merit  toward  an  honest  antagonist.  Father  Henry  proves  himself  not  the 
less  an  honor  to  his  classical  Alma  Mater  for  being  a  priest  who  adds  the  modest  and 
unassuming  manner  of  tlie  true  Christian  gentleman  to  a  broadly  cultured  mind. 
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There  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Sacred  Heart  Review  an  exten- 
sive critic  of  Luke  Delmege.  The  writer  has  thoughtfully  sifted  the  work,  and  shows 
that  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  novel,  the  reader  must  master  the  point  of  view 
from  which  Father  Sheehan  approached  his  subject.  He  himself  discovers  three 
main  ideas  or  revelations  as  underlying  the  author's  purpose  in  the  story  of  Luke  Del- 
mege. The  first  is  that  of  the  priestly  life,  as  shown  in  the  fine  types  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  which  cluster  about  the  central  figure  of  Delmege.  Next  there  is  the 
accompanying  revelation  of  an  Irish  priest's  hope  for  Ireland's  future,  and  his  explana- 
tion of  her  present  and  her  past.  Finally  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  value  set  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  by  the  Divine  Master,  on  the  individual  immortal  soul  of  man. 
This  conception  is  precisely  what  gives  to  Luke  Delmege  its  permanent  value  as  well 
as  its  originality  as  a  work  of  literary  fiction.  To  be  fully  understood,  it  must  be 
read  several  times,  and  this  we  should  recommend  to  those  who  are  still  puzzled  as 
to  the  merits  of  this  singular  piece  of  work,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  superior  to 
My  New  Curate. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Daily  News  ( April  1 1 )  com- 
menting upon  a  recent  report  of  the  London  Police  Courts,  touches  deftly  upon  the 
education  question,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  growth  of  criminal  activity  in  modem 
society.  "  We  thought,"  he  writes,  "that  the  Education  Act  would  in  due  time 
put  an  end  to  all  this.  I  never  comforted  myself  with  this  delusion.  Education 
itself  in  any  intellectual  sense  never  made  an  honest  man,  if  the  man  was  not  honest 
to  begin  with.  Many  piteous  appeals  were  made  to  us  to  help  the  work  of  popular 
education,  on  the  plea  that  children  would  be  taken  off  the  streets  and  taught  good 
morals  without  being  subjected  to  sectarian  religious  training.  This  sentimental 
argument  is  founded  on  a  glaring  fallacy.  It  is  the  educated  man  who  does  the  most 
mischievous  work  in  society.  Collect  all  directors,  managers,  accountants,  and 
auditors  who  have  from  time  to  time  passed  through  our  prisons  and  ask  them  if  they 
can  read  or  write.  They  can  read  and  write  only  too  well.  The  little  child-thief 
who  takes  pocket  handkerchiefs  only  may  be  put  in  a  House  of  Correction  without 
making  any  sensible  difference  to  the  extent  of  burgling.  It  is  the  educated  man  who 
must  be  watched  :  the  man  who  knows  how  to  shuffle  his  cards  and  how  to  deceive 
the  very  elect.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  this  most  terrible  disease  of  thieving. 
Make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good.  Get  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  never  attempt  to  do  by  reformation  what  can  only  be  done  by  regenera- 
tion." 


Mr.  Thomas  Connery  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  the  present  Pope  as  a 
young  man  when  in  company  of  Father  Salvagni.     We  quote  : 

A  few  years  ago  M.  Boyer  d'Agen  interviewed  Father  Salvagni,  an  old  native 
of  Carpineto,  where  the  present  Pope  was  bom,  and  brought  out  many  interesting 
little  facts  about  young  Pecci's  love  of  sport.  Salvagni  was  the  one  youth  who  was 
with  Pecci  more  than  others  in  the  hunting  expeditions,  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  he  deplored  the  fact  that  Pecci  the  Pope  could  no  longer  hunt  like  Pecci  the  boy. 

*•  La  philosophie  pent  s'apprendre  ailleurs  que  dans  les  livres,  et  la  vie  est,  pour 
une  ame  simple,  la  meilleure  ecole  de  la  Sagesse."  Such  was  Father  Salvagni's  way 
of  expressing  his  regret  at  the  changed  life  of  "  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican."     "  One 
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can  learn  philosophy  elsewhere  than  in  books,  and  the  best  school  of  wisdom  for  a 
simple  soul  is  life  itself." 

"  One  day  while  Ser  Nino  and  I  were  guiltless  of  even  a  single  hair  on  our 
chins,"  said  Father  Salvagni,  "we  were  hunting  r alouette  au filet.  Reaching  out, 
he  leaned  over  the  big  ditch  you  see  just  here,  and  rolled  to  the  bottom.  I  helped 
him  to  climb  back  with  my  stick,  and  when  he  regained  the  path,  safe  and  sound,  he 
exclaimed : 

"When  I  become  Pope  I  will  have  a  bridge  built  across  here." 

"  The  bridge  has  not  yet  been  built,"  said  Father  Salvagni  to  M.  d'Agen,  "but 
the  boy  has  become  Pope.  One  should  not  make  rash  vows,  you  see.  On  risque  de 
manquer  ^  sa  parole." 

At  the  time  no  doubt  Father  Salvagni  paid  little  attention  to  what  must  have 
appeared  a  mere  random  remark,  uttered  jocosely,  as  an  American  boy  might  say, 
"  I  will  do  great  things  when  I  become  President."  But  who  shall  say  that  the 
beardless  Carpinetan  youth  was  not  even  then  in  some  mysterious  way  conscious  of 
the  future  greatness  ? 

At  all  events  Ser  Nino' s  remark  was  at  least  a  curious  verification  of  the  old  saw 
— about  words  uttered  in  jest  coming  true. 


PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  "THE  DOLPHIN." 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  what  others  are  saying  and  thinking  of  The 
Dolphin,  now  that  it  has  completed  its  first  semi-annual  volume.  By  way  of  com- 
paring notes,  a  few  quotations  from  contemporaries  in  various  districts,  and  represent- 
ing many  different  constituencies,  are  to  the  point  and  show  the  current  of  public 
opinion.  From  the  National  Capital,  the  home  of  the  enterprising  New  Century, 
comes  a  three-column  appreciation  of  The  Dolphin,  from  which  we  cull  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  fifth  issue  of  The  Dolphin  has  now  been  reached,  and  in  these  numbers 
are  ample  evidence  of  ability  in  conducting  such  a  publication,  and  of  the  needs  which 
it  purposes  to  fill.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  Catholic  scholarship  of  the 
New  World.  ...  It  has  long  been  felt  and  occasionally  urged  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  monthly  review  on  the  lines  of  the  English 
magazines,  such  as  The  Nineteenth  Century,  The  Contemporary,  The  Fortnightly. 

"The  Dolphin  is  the  first  effort  in  this  direction.  ...  It  has  come  into 
being  just  at  the  right  time,  and  its  five  issues  clearly  evidence  that  it  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  intellectual  needs  of  a  large  class  of  Catholic  laymen,  who  will 
find  it  an  admirable  Catholic  vade  mecum  for  every  month  of  the  year,  the  better 
they  become  acquainted  with  its  contents.  .  .  .  The  Dolphin  has  not  fallen 
into  the  error  of  underbidding  other  high-class  magazines.  It  is  sure  to  prosper,  if  I 
am  anything  of  a  prophet ;  and  it  contains  more  solid  and  reliable  reading  matter, 
set  out  with  fine  taste,  than  half  a  dozen  magazines.  Therefore,  it  would  be  cheap 
in  price  at  double  its  present  subscription  rate." 

The  Catholic  Union  and  Times,  of  Buffalo,  says :  "  This  distinctively  Catholic 
magazine  is  a  comparatively  new-comer  to  the  ranks  of  Catholic  literature,  but  it  is 
destined  to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  The  contents  cover  topics  that  ought  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  educated  Catholics  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  become  educated." 
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The  Erie  Weekly  Herald :  "The  Dolphin  carries  out  the  high  promise  made 
in  its  earlier  numbers.  Indeed,  it  is  a  high-class  magazine,  eminently  practical,  and 
appeals  strongly  to  Catholic  readers." 

From  many  New  England  expressions  of  good  will  this  from  TTie  Providence 
Visitor  is  encouraging  to  The  Dolphin  :  "  Here  is  a  publication  of  which  no  lay- 
man can  say  he  would  be  ashamed  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  Protestant  or  infidel 
neighbors.  .  .  .  There  is  much  about  The  Dolphin  that  recalls  the  scholarly 
tone  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Revieiv  in  its  better  days.  It  is  both  orthodox  and 
tolerant,  without  a  shadow  of  that  irritating  spirit  of  '  cocksureness '  which  has 
been  the  bane  of  the  average  publication  among  English-speaking  Catholics  ever 
since  Vatican  days.  We  do  not  see  how  the  layman  who  does  not  read  The 
Dolphin  can  affect  to  be  abreast  of  the  best  that  is  thought  and  said,  not  only  in  the 
ranks  of  his  co-religionists,  but  amidst  those  less  orderly  groups  of  non-believing 
minds  before  whom  he  will  always  have  to  be  on  the  defence.  .  .  .  The 
Dolphin  represents  an  idea ;  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  stifle  that — a  body 
with  no  intellectual  atmosphere  to  help  it  to  live.  Floreat  Delphinus,  sit  incolufnis, 
sit  beatus  P^ 

The  New  World,  of  Chicago,  calls  The  Dolphin  "the  best  Catholic  maga- 
zine of  the  month." 

A  French  contemporary,  V  Independent,  says  of  The  Dolphin  that  it  is  "  irre- 
prochable  ^  tous  les  points  de  vue.  .  .  .  Elle  int^ressera  certainement  tous  les 
Catholiques  instruits." 

From  Ireland,  through  The  Irish  Monthly,  of  Dublin,  come  words  of  cheer  from 
Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.J.,  that  are  appreciated:  "The  Dolphin  will,  we  are 
sure,  increase  its  constituency  every  month,  and  establish  itself  as  securely  as  its 
ecclesiastical  sister  magazine.  .  .  .  The  scope  of  this  fine  magazine  is  very  wide, 
embracing  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  a  thoughtful  and  educated  layman 
may  be  supposed  to  be  interested." 

Says  the  Georgetown  College  Journal :  "  The  Dolphin  continues  to  maintain  its 
high  place  as  the  most  scholarly  and  thoughtful  of  all  the  Catholic  periodicals  that 
come  to  our  table.  .  .  .  The  reviews  are  among  the  very  best  we  have  read 
anywhere." 

Another  collegiate  well-wisher,  speaking  for  the  ladies,  after  promising  The 
Dolphin  success  "judging  from  the  initial  numbers  of  the  magazine,"  with  true 
womanly  helpfulness,  adds :  "Its  success  must  depend  on  the  efforts  of  its  friends, 
whose  first  work  should  be  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  its  lay  readers." — The  Young 
Eagle,  Saint  Clara  College. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Covington,  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Priests' 
Eucharistic  League,  Emmanuel,  of  which  he  is  the  Editor,  writes  :  "  When  we  read 
the  programme  of  this  review,  especially  intended  for  lay  Catholics,  we  felt  like 
grasping  the  hand  of  the  successful  Editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and 
thanking  him  for  the  realization  of  a  long-dreamt  dream.  The  first  numbers  promise 
the  fulfilment  of  our  best  expectations.  Now  let  the  Reverend  Clergy  go  to  work  and 
prevail  upon  every  layman  of  means,  and  every  graduate  of  college  and  convent,  to 
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subscribe  to  The  Dolphin.     They  will  get  an  intellectual,  artistic  and  literary  treat 
which  will  soon  disgust  them  with  the  scatterbrain  pabulum  of  the  dime  monthlies." 

Numerous  other  expressions  of  encouragement  from  public  and  private  sources 
augur  well  for  the  future  of  The  Dolphin,  which  is  designed  to  grow  more  perfect 
in  proportion  to  its  popularity  among  our  educated  classes. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


ASA  HOLMES:  Annie  Fellowes  John- 
ston.    $1.25. 

Asa' s  character  of  a  pious  and  cheer- 
ful old  philosopher  whose  lifelong  aim 
has  been  to  serve  his  fellowmen,  is  un- 
folded in  a  series  of  brief  sketches, 
embodying  the  talk  at  the  Cross- Roads 
store,  i.  e.,  a.  village  grocery.  The 
book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  abounds 
in  charity. 

BALE  MARKED  CIRCLE  X :  George 
Gary  Eggleston.     Lothrop.     $\.^o. 

Three  Southern  boys  and  a  confed  - 
erate  non-commissioned  officer  leave 
blockaded  Charleston  with  a  little 
cargo  of  cotton,  one  bale  containing 
important  papers.  They  are  pursued 
and  engaged  by  a  Union  cruiser,  but 
escape  with  one  prisoner ;  they  are 
capsized,  but  manage  to  right  their 
craft,  and  arrive  safely  in  Nassau.  The 
officer's  instructions  to  the  boys  and 
their  experience  embody  much  infor- 
mation about  sailing  a  sloop,  and  the 
historical  situation  is  clearly  explained 
in  excellent  English.  [Ten  to  eigh- 
teen years.] 


COMMENTS     OF    A    COUNTESS: 
Anonymous.     Lane.     jSl.50. 

Very  shallow  and  tame  comments 
on  English  society  as  it  presents  itself 
to  a  peeress  whose  impecunious  hus- 
band is  under  the  dictation  of  the 
dowager  countess  as  to  which  of  his 
Own  houses  he  shall  occupy.  This 
sufficiently  indicates  the  author's  abil- 
ity to  write  of  English  peers,  and  her 
abstinence  from  indecency  does  not 
confer  any  positive  merit  upon  her 
book. 

COURAGE    OF    CONVICTION:    T. 
R.  Sullivan.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

The  author  contrasts  the  lives  of  a 
painter  who  seeks  his  art  first,  and  a 
musician  who  forsakes  his  art  for 
money  which  for  a  time  enslaves  him. 
It  is  well  written,  with  no  yielding  to 
the  popular  fancy  for  coarseness  and 
roughness,  the  author  very  evidently 
having  the  quality  which  gives  the 
book  its  title  and  refusing  to  make 
politic  concessions.  His  men  and 
women  are  strong  enough  and  good 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
book,  no  common  merit  this  season. 
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DAMSEL  OR  TWO:  Frankfort  F. 
Moore.     Appleton.     ^1.50. 

Two  sisters,  daughters  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer  defrauded  of  his  entire  for- 
tune by  a  "promoter,"  attempt  to 
earn  money  by  singing  in  public  and 
by  house  decorating,  and  thus  learn 
something  of  human  meanness  and 
stinginess.  The  company  promoter, 
making  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  in  their 
father's  land,  is  thwarted  by  a  clever 
journalist,  and  the  little  comedy  ends 
with  happiness  for  all  the  good  char- 
acters, and  ■  crushing  discomfiture  for 
the  promoter. 

EARTH'S  BEGINNING:  Sir  Robert 
Stawell  Ball.     Appleton.     $\.Zo  net. 

Plain  expositions  of  the  theories  at 
present  held  by  the  astronomers  as  to 
the  history  and  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  necessary  explanations  of 
the  discoveries  forming  the  bases  of 
the  newer  hypotheses.  The  original 
form  of  the  book  was  lectures  for 
young  persons,  and  it  is  within  the 
apprehension  of  any  intelligent  child 
of  high-school  age.  It  is  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  charts,  and  pictures  showing 
the  effects  of  volcanic  eruptions,  to 
which  the  author  devotes  much  space. 

ERRAND  BOY  OF  ANDREW 
JACKSON:  W.  O.  Stoddard.  Lo- 
throp.     $1.50. 

A  young  Tennessean  volunteer  of 
18 14  is  at  Fort  Bowyer,  and  assists  in 
the  arrangements  for  persuading  La- 
fitte  and  his  Baratarians  to  aid  in  the 
American  defence  of  New  Orleans. 
A  slave  called  Black  Sam,  and  a 
Seminole  warrior,  aid  the  real  person- 
ages in  making  the  story  interesting, 
and  it  ends  with  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
[Ten  to  fifteen  years.] 

FIVE  LITTLE  PEPPERS  ABROAD: 
Mrs.  Lothrop  (Margaret  Sidney). 
Lothrop.     $1.50. 

The  Peppers,  Mr.  King  and  Jasper, 
Dr.  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Fisher  wander 
about  Holland  and  a  few  places  be- 
yond its  borders,  chiefly  employing 
themselves  in  spending  money,  and  in 
being  exasperatingly  and  laboriously 
virtuous.      The    story    ends    with    a 


description  of  a  visit  to  England, 
the  account  being  garnished  with 
really  wonderful  blunders.  "The 
vicar  asked  the  grace ' '  is  one  of  the 
least  of  them.  'I  he  story  is  too  sweet 
for  anything,  for  reading,  most  of  all. 

GIRL  OF  VIRGINIA  :  Lucy  Meacham 
Thruston.     Little.     t,\.^o. 

Frances,  daughter  of  a  professor  of 
the  Universit)'  of  Virginia,  is  slowly 
won  to  love  an  undergraduate,  but 
learning  at  the  moment  of  betrothal 
that  he  has  a  divorced  wife,  she  and 
her  father  unite  in  sending  him  away. 
After  a  time  she  is  betrothed  to  a  man 
worthy  of  her,  and  refuses  to  recon- 
sider the  question  when  the  wife  of 
her  former  lover  dies.  It  is  a  graceful, 
clean  story  of  a  good  daughter  and 
good  girl. 

GOLF  :  William  G.  Brown.  Houghton. 
A  very  small  manual  dealing  with 
the  mental  and  moral  attitude  neces- 
sary for  good  playing,  and  useful  to 
men  and  women  accustomed  to  rule 
their  muscles  through  their  minds. 

GRAND  DUCHESS :  Frances  Gerard. 
Button.     2  vols.     ^^7.50. 

Anna  Amalia,  mother  of  Karl 
August,  Grand  Duke  in  Goethe's 
time,  is  here  shown  by  the  light  of 
many  contemporary  memoirs  and  letters 
which  also  illuminate  Goethe  and  his 
acquaintances.  The  tale  is  curious, 
aud  it  is  not  the  author's  fault  that 
Goethe's  part  in  it  is  unedifying,  but 
she  has  made  little  efTort  to  give  her 
work  compactness  and  logical  sequence. 
Reading  it  is  better  than  wading 
through  the  letters  and  journals  form- 
ing its  basis. 

HARDWICKE  :  Henry  Edward  Rood. 
Harper.     $1.50. 

A  Presbyterian  church  with  a  con- 
gregation of  villagers,  each  one  intent 
upon  having  the  gospel  preached  ac- 
cording to  his  own  private  judgment, 
and  a  minister  firmly  resolved  to  re- 
spect his  own  mind  and  development 
meet  and  quarrel  through  some  lively 
chapters.  The  general  teaching  of 
the  book  is  that  only  the  narrow- 
minded  insist  that  belief  in  any  truth 
excludes  belief  in  its  contradictory.  A 
pious  busybody,  and  a  time-serving 
layman  are  evidently  drawn  from  life. 
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HERALDS  OF  EMPIRE  :  A.  C.  Laut. 

Appleton.     $1.50. 

The  struggle  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish for  the  possession  of  America  is 
the  background  of  a  melodramatic  story, 
of  which  part  of  the  action  takes  place 
at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Some 
amazing  errors,  such  as  calling  Henri- 
etta Maria  "  a  Jezebel  and  a  Poti- 
phar,"  appear  in  the  text. 

HER  SERENE  HIGHNESS:  David 
Graham  Phillips.     Harpers.     ^$1.25. 

The  familiar  story  of  the  American 
who  loves  the  princess  on  sight,  and 
persuades  her  to  marry  him,  is  viva- 
ciously and  concisely  related. 

HINDERERS:  Ada  Ellen  Bayly,  Edna 
Lyall.     Longmans.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  pro- Boer  story,  with  all  the 
virtues  given  to  the  heroine  of  twenty- 
eight,  and  her  lover  of  sixty  years,  and 
the  vices  of  using  rouge,  incivility, 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  neglecting  chil- 
dren, gambling,  and  a  few  more  im- 
partially divided  among  the  English 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  their 
country.     It  is  unworthy  of  its  authors. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE :  William  Vaughn  Moody, 
Robert  Morso  Lovett.     ^cribner. 

The  arrangement  of  this  book  gives 
but  little  space  to  the  early  periods, 
and  it  is  intended  for  young  students. 
Its  criticism  is  just,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
its  authors  introduce  some  writers  and 
some  books  which  fastidious  teachers 
would  prefer  should  remain  unknown  to 
their  pupils.  The  great  merit  of  the 
book  is  that  it  wastes  so  little  space 
upon  those  early  authors  with  whom 
very  few  students  will  ever  seek  any 
acquaintance. 

IN  THE  EAGLE'S  TALON:  Shep- 
pard  Stevens.     Little.     jSi.50. 

The  young  hero,  a  cadet  of  good 
family,  reared  in  French  St.  Louis,  is 
beloved  by  a  charming  St.  Louis  girl, 
and  by  his  cousin  whom  he  rescues 
from  Bonaparte.  His  visit  to  Paris 
occurs  at  the  moment  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
and  he  is  able  to  use  his  and  her  new 
American  citizenship  as  an  argument 
in  his  cousin's  behalf.  Madame  Mu- 
rat,   her  demands  upon  her  brother. 


and  his  treatment  of  her,  figure  in  the 
story.  Bonaparte's  wooing  is  too 
blunt  and  outspoken  to  be  agreeable 
reading,  and  Caroline's  language  is 
Elizabethan  in  frankness. 

JUDITH'S  GARDEN  :  Mary  E.  Stone 
Bassett.     Lothrop.     t\.^o. 

A  wilful,  quaint  woman's  account  of 
her  summer  with  a  garden  upon  which 
she  spent  the  money  that  should  have 
clothed  her,  and  all  the  other  funds 
that  she  dared.  She  indulges  in  some 
amazing  speculations  as  to  prayer, 
talks  with  her  amusing  Irish  gardener, 
and  marries  off  a  charming  girl  friend. 
Pretty  colored  pictures,  a  graceful  page 
border  in  green,  and  a  cover  decorated 
with  clove  pinks,  make  a  pleasing 
summer  book. 

KINDRED  OF  THE  WILD:  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts.     Page.     %\.^o. 

Studies  of  animals  in  the  woods  of 
northeastern  Vmerica,  describing  their 
ways  sympathetically  but  without  sen- 
timentalism,  and  dwelling  strongly 
upon  the  hard  savageness  of  their  lives 
and  deaths.  The  author  carefully  ab- 
stains from  giving  them  any  feelings 
or  aspirations  foreign  to  their  savage 
nature,  devoting  himself  solely  to  show- 
ing them  as  part  of  the  forest  with  little 
more  power  of  self-disposition  than 
trees.  The  pictures  are  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  text. 

LAFITTE    OF    LOUISIANA:    Mary 
Devereux.     Little,     tx.'-f). 

The  author  has  woven  »he  legends 
connecting  Lafitte  with  Bonaparte,  the 
artillery  subaltern,  and  later  with 
Napoleon,  the  prisoner  of  Elba,  into 
one  web  with  better  authenticated  in- 
cidents, and  some  purely  imaginary, 
and  has  added  a  very  well  devised 
conversation  between  Lafitte  and  Jack- 
son and  Claiborne.  She  gives  the  pi- 
rate a  fortunate  love-story,  and  makes 
him  an  interesting  figure  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  times. 

LATE  RETURNING:  Margery    Wil- 
liams.    Macmillan.     $1.25. 

A  fancied  revolution  in  a  fancied  re- 
public is  made  more  complicated  by 
the  acts  of  two  journalists,  an  Irishman 
and  an  American,  and  its  scenes  are 
vividly   described,    but    to   no  visible 
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purpose.  The  "returning"  is  that  of 
a  woman  who,  thinking  the  President 
cowardly,  leaves  him;  and  by  a  series 
of  mischances  is  shot  by  the  side  of 
her  first  lover,  the  leader  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. 

LETTERS  OF  MLLE.  DE  LESPI- 
NASSE:  Translated  by  Katharine 
Prescott  Wormeley.      Hardy. 

The  correspondence  of  Madame  du 
Deffand's  treacherous  young  compan- 
ion with  her  secret  lover,  the  Count 
de  Guibert.  The  letters  are  curious 
and  noteworthy  just  now,  because  they 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  has  builded  her  "  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter,"  but  their  treatment 
of  immorality  has  the  frank  freedom  of 
eighteenth  centurj'  France.  Sainte 
Beuve's  criticism  of  the  letters  is  in- 
cluded in  the  volume,  which  is  illus- 
trated with  colored  portraits. 

LOWER  SOUTH  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY  :  William  Garrott  Brown. 
Macmillan .     j!  i .  50. 

A  dispassionate  exposition  of  the 
part  played  by  the  Cotton  States  in 
determining  American  financial  and 
foreign  policy,  and  in  defining  South- 
em  opinion  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  of  slavery  itself,  and  of  laws  in 
regard  to  fugitive  slaves. 

MATE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHIP  YORK: 
W.  Clark  Russell.     Page.     iSi.50. 

A  young  English  girl,  whose  beauty 
the  author  doth  protest  too  much,  being 
driven  from  home  by  a  cruel  step- 
mother, is  befriended  by  the  mate  of  a 
merchant-vessel,  who  finds  her  a  place 
on  a  passenger  steamer.  Her  ship- 
wreck brings  her  to  his  vessel,  and 
they  begin  a  series  of  wild  adventures, 
ending  in  happiness  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  competence  for  life. 

MEDITATIONS  OF  AN  AUTO- 
GRAPH COLLECTOR  :  Adrian  H. 
Joline.     Harpers.     $3.00. 

Literary  and  biographical  gossip, 
with  a  collection  of  autographs  for  its 
centre,  pleasant  humor  for  its  sauce, 
and  many  facsimiles  for  illustration. 
The  author  is  a  collector,  not  a  beggar, 
much  less  a  sharper,  like  many  per- 
sons possessing  large  numbers  of  auto- 
graphs, and  his  book  is  in  every  way 


to   be   commended  to  young  readers, 
and  also  to  his  contemporaries. 

MISSISSIPPI    BUBBLE:    Emerson 
Hough.     BcTiven.     I1I.50. 

Law  is  made  the  hero  of  a  wild  ro- 
mance, in  which  figure  a  noble  Eng- 
lish lady  who  loves  him  and  her  en- 
tirely despicable  kinswoman  who  wins 
him  by  fraud,  and  escapes  to  America 
with  him  after  he  has  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  kilHng  a  man  in  a  duel. 
She  leaves  him  later,  and  in  time  he 
returns  to  Europe  to  find  the  lady  of 
his  heart  steeled  against  him  and  to 
meet  the  other  woman  at  one  of  the 
Regent's  little  suppers.  The  whole 
blame  of  the  Bubble  is  cast  upon  the 
Regent  and  his  advisers,  who  neglected 
Law's  admonitions  to  issue  no  notes 
beyond  capital  in  hand. 

NOT  ON  THE  CHART:   Charles  L. 

Marsh.     Stokes.     $1.50. 

Two  men  and  a  woman  are  wrecked 
upon  an  uncharted  tropical  island, 
and  remain  there  for  some  months 
before  they  are  taken  off  by  a  United 
States  vessel.  Both  men  fall  in  love 
with  the  girl,  and  the  one  whom  she 
does  not  love  loses  his  mind  for  a 
season,  but  eventually  recovers  it.  The 
inevitable  treasure  is  discovered  and 
everything  ends  happily. 

ONLOOKERS'    NOTE    BOOK:     G. 
W.  E.  Russell.     Harpers.    $2.25  net. 

Anecdotes,  of  Englishmen  and 
women,  criticisms  of  royalty  and 
society,  and  opinions  as  to  the  current 
of  conduct,  morality,  and  religion. 
The  papers  have  been  printed  in  Eng- 
land and  have  been  received  with 
great  respect,  the  author  being  known 
as  one  perfectly  conversant  with  his 
subject,  and  entirely  fearless. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  FRONTENAC: 
Samuel  Merwin.  Doublcday.  $\.yi. 
A  French  officer,  entrusted  with  an 
important  mission,  attempts  to  escort  a 
young  girl  through  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Nations.  He  is  assisted  by 
Father  Claude  de  Casson  and  succeeds 
in  his  undertaking,  although  narrowly 
escaping  death.  The  author  accepts 
the  theory  that  the  Indians  had  poet- 
ical ideas  and  a  vocabulary  adequate 
for  their  expression,  but  he  is  just  in 
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his    treatment   of    the   good    priest's 
bravery  and  devotion. 

PASTEBOARD  CROWN  :  Clara  Mor- 
ris.     Scribner.      fl.50. 

The  daughters  of  a  poor  gentleman 
and  his  vulgarly  pretentious  wife,  find- 
ing themselves  in  dire  necessity,  the 
eldest  seeks  and  obtains  a  place  on  the 
stage.  She  is  aided  by  a  benevolent 
"star,"  but  owes  her  eventual  success 
to  an  actor- manager  whom  she  loves, 
not  knowing  him  to  be  married.  She 
does  not  discover  his  position  until  she 
has  sinned,  and  the  book  ends  very 
sadly,  although  the  author's  condemna- 
tion is  mingled  with  pity.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  book  is  to  discourage 
theatrical  ambition. 

PHILIP  LONGSTRETH  :    Marie  Van 
Vorst.      Harpers.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  a  millionaire's  son,  at- 
tempts to  play  at  philanthropy,  and 
causes  some  serious  labor  and  trade 
complications  besides  giving  great  un- 
happiness  to  a  worthy  girl  whom  he 
fancies  that  he  loves.  His  father  dies 
at  a  convenient  moment,  his  business 
troubles  take  a  favorable  turn,  and  he 
discovers  that  he  really  loves  a  woman 
of  his  own  class.  The  book  is  written 
in  fancifully  bad  English  ;  the  things 
which  the  heroine  is  said  to  do  with 
her  eyes  would  make  her  fortune  if 
presented  on  the  stage. 

POEMS  :  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.    Page. 

The  author  has  collected  everything 
included  in  his  five  volumes  published 
before  1 8q8,  making  a  volume  of  bal- 
lads, sonnets,  lyrics  of  the  forest  and 
city,  and  classic  fragments.  They  are 
entirely  free  from  eccentricity  in  form 
and  from  those  aberrations  on  morals 
considered  so  admirable  by  certain 
authors,  but  they  are  strong  and 
original,  and  the  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  important  books  of  poetry  to 
appear  this  year. 

RED  ANVIL  :  Charies  Reginald  Sher- 
lock.    Stokes.     1 1. 50. 

Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  is  the  scene,  and  Smith  himself 
has  an   important   part  in  the  story. 


which  deals  with  the  underground 
railroad,  Webster's  speeches  explain- 
ing the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  feelings 
of  an  abolitionist  town  after  learning 
by  experience  that  an  escaped  slave 
may  be  a  criminal,  and  the  process  by 
which  one  such  became  a  hero.  Its 
effect  is  to  show  that  unscrupulous 
abolitionists  endangered  their  country 
and  their  fellow  beings  in  the  name  of 
principle. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  DRA- 
MATIC CRITIC:  Henry  Austin 
Clapp.     Houghton.     $1.75  net. 

Thirty  years  as  a  critic  of  the  Boston 
stage  prepared  the  author  of  this  book 
for  its  production.  It  is  descriptive 
rather  than  analytical,  remarkably  free 
from  personal  prejudice,  and  it  includes 
very  little  comment  upon  actors  not 
approved  by  the  author,  and  abso- 
lutely no  scandal.  It  is  illustrated 
with  photogravure  portraits  of  a  few  of 
the  greatest  artists,  all  in  ordinary 
costume. 

RUSSELLS  IN  CHICAGO:  Emily 
Wheaton .     Page.     $1.25. 

A  Boston  husband  and  wife  are  com- 
pelled to  take  up  their  abode  in  Chicago 
and  in  time  learn  to  love  it  and  to  de- 
spise the  East.  The  Bostonian  woman 
is  superlatively  ignorant,  rustic,  and 
antiquated,  and  such  modem  and  com- 
mendable ideas  and  manners  as  she 
has  are  condemned  by  the  author.  The 
Chicago  women  are  rude  and  vulgar 
and  are  praised  whensoever  they  are 
especially  odious,  and  the  entire  book 
is  packed  with  solecisms. 

SEIGNEUR  DE  BEAUFOV  :  Hamil- 
ton Drummond.     Page,     jtl.50. 

The  career  of  a  fifteenth  century 
French  nobleman,  holding  his  own 
with  his  equals,  yielding  scant  defer- 
ence to  his  king,  cherishing  his  own 
peasants  and  men-at-arms,  because 
they  were  his  property,  is  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  episodes,  described  with 
much  power.  The  ineffectiveness  of 
the  law,  the  sufferings  of  the  Church, 
and  the  brutish  condition  of  the  peas- 
ants are  shown  by  example,  not  by 
formal  description,  and  the  story  is 
uncommonly  impressive. 
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SEPTEMBER  DAYS  ON  NAN- 
TUCKET: William  Root  Bliss. 
Houghton.     $i.oo  net. 

A  trustworthy  description  of  an  island 
curiously  misrepresented  by  news- 
papers. The  account  is  in  the  form 
of  a  week's  diary  and  includes  frag- 
ments of  authentic  eighteenth  century 
letters,  historical  anecdotes,  stories  of 
old  houses,  and  brief  legends  of  island 
notables,  and  observations  upon  the 
minor  beauties  of  the  scenery. 

SPENDERS:  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 
Lothrop.     J!  1. 50. 

The  real  hero  is  a  Montana  pros- 
pector and  millionaire,  seventy  years 
of  age.  Not  content  with  the  conduct 
of  his  grandson,  who  consoles  himself 
for  a  love  disappointment  by  unlimited 
gambling  and  drinking,  he  arranges 
matters  with  another  moneyed  mag- 
nate, introduces  the  youth  to  the  stock 
market,  and  makes  him  seem  to  lose 
the  fortune  of  his  entire  family,  thus 
giving  him  a  motive  for  hard  work  and 
clean  living.  The  main  intention  of 
the  book  is  to  make  the  East  and  West 
better  acquainted,  to  which  end  typical 
characters  from  both  sections  are  vividly 
described.  Necessarily  certain  matters 
unsuitable  for  very  young  readers  are 
mentioned  without  any  direct  condem- 
nation, but  the  story  is  intrinsically 
moral  and  it  is  always  amusing.  The 
author,  an  Illinois  man,  knows  the  far 
West  and  Chicago  intimately,  and  has 
lived  in  New  York  ten  years. 


STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  BORDER 
GARDEN:  Mary  Pamela  Milne- 
Home.      Lane.     51.50. 

Garden  gossip  mingled  with  legend- 
ary and  antiquarian  lore  and  brief 
poems,  some  of  excellent  quality  ;  a 
group  of  stories  about  garden-lovers, 
and  a  glossary  of  bird  names  and  flower 
names,  with  a  few  indifferent  pictures, 
compose  a  highly  attractive  book. 

'TWEEN  YOU  AND  I :  Max  O'Rell. 
Lothrop.     $1.50. 

The  first  half  of  this  book,  "  Con- 
cerning Men,"  is  written  in  the  vein 
of  one  who  admonishes  a  mildly  queru- 
lous simpleton  for  his  own  good,  and 
is  clever  ;  the  latter  half,  "  Concerning 
Women,"  deals  with  some  topics  not 
suitable  for  general  reading,  according 
to  English  and  American  conventions. 
The  author's  wit  and  cleverness  are 
undeniable  ;  his  discretion  is  uncertain. 

UNTO  THE  END :  Mrs.  G.  P.  Alden 
(Pansy).     Lothrop.     $1.50. 

The  heroine,  the  daughter  of  a  high- 
minded  minister,  marries  a  man  of  very 
little  principle.  Although  made  very 
unhappy  by  the  discovery  of  his  real 
nature,  she  bravely  makes  the  best  of 
her  position,  even  when,  twenty  years 
later,  he  tries  to  force  their  daughter 
into  a  mercenary  marriage,  and  after 
his  death  she  is  silent  in  regard  to  his 
failings  and  her  own  troubles.  The 
book  is  meant  for  Protestant  Sunday- 
school  libraries. 
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MIRACLE  PLAYS.^ 


A  NOTEWORTHY  sign  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  re- 
ligion in  spheres,  as  it  would  seem,  the  remotest  from  its 
interests,  has  been  evinced  of  recent  years  by  the  efforts  made  to 
reproduce  upon  the  secular  stage  a  class  of  plays  possessing  salient 
points  of  similarity  with  those  of  mediaeval  times.  In  the  principal 
theatres  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain,  eager 
crowds  have  gathered  to  witness  dramas  in  which  the  religious  ele- 
ment undisguisedly  predominated.  It  only  needs  to  recall  the  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  production  of  the  "  Sign  of  the  Cross," 
"The  Daughters  of  Babylon,"  "The  Christian,"  and  "  Ben  Hur" 
— plays  typical  of  others  less  known  but  not  less  remarkable  in 
their  tendency — to  see  how  strangely  the  old  mediaeval  drama, 
with  its  characteristic  note  of  other-worldliness,  has  been  revived 
in  our  own  day. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  of  transplanting  to  American  soil, 
under  the  influence  of  a  secular  atmosphere,  a  play  so  sacred  alike 
in  its  subject-matter,  its  origin,  and  its  history,  as  the  Passionsspiel 
of  Ober-Ammergau ;  and  the  performance  last  spring  in  the  French 
theatre  at  Montreal  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  although 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  could  not  be  induced  to  give  their 
approbation.  Certainly,  on  a  smaller  scale  that  touching  testimony 
of  simple  faith  has  been  imitated  in  Switzerland,  as  it  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  similar  Biblical  or  ecclesiastical  plays  of  England ; 
for  at  Selzach  near  Ziirich,  a  Passion  Play  modelled  on  that  of 
Ober-Ammergau  was  acted  as  recently  as  the  summer  of  1 898 ; 
and  another,  composed  by  a  local  Anglican  clergyman,  was  per- 
formed in  Torquay,  South  Devon,  some  two  years  ago.     At  the 

'  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  acknowledgment  of  several  references  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  to  an  anonymous  article  that  appeared  in  The  Rambler  of 
November,  1855. 
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present  moment  "Everyman,"  an  Elizabethan  Moraflity  Play,  is 
being  revived  with  signal  success  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  London, 
by  Mrs.  Langtry. 

It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  feared  that  amidst  the  purely 
secular  surroundings  of  the  New  York  or  London  theatre,  the 
religio7is  significance  of  such  plays  has  been  obscured  by  those 
who  look  on  them  as  mere  spectacles  calculated  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  biased  ever  ready  for  some  new  distraction. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  superfluous  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  educated  Catholics  to  the  history,  nature,  and  purpose  of 
the  ecclesiastical  drama  which  has  been  revived,  to  some  extent, 
by  modem  playwrights  unacquainted  with,  or  at  least  unappreci- 
ative  of,  the  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  which  originated  such 
performances  in  the  ages  of  faith. 

The  drama,  then,  has  ministered  to  religion  from  time  imme- 
morial. Without  going  into  the  theological  question  as  to  how 
far  portions  of  Holy  Scripture — for  example,  the  Book  of  Job — 
were  originally  cast  in  dramatic  form  for  a  dramatic  purpose,  we 
can  trace  the  growth  of  exclusively  Christian  plays  from  the  fourth 
century  onwards.  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  the  ecclesiastical  drama.  He  was  the  first  to  imitate 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  the  comedies  of  Menander,  by  plays 
founded  on  the  Passion  and  other  Scriptural  subjects.  They  seem 
at  once  to  have  caught  the  popular  fancy,  for  we  read  that  one 
was  acted  in  Constantinople  before  the  imperial  court  and  a  great 
concourse  of  the  common  folk.  This  imitation  of  pagan  models 
affords  a  key  to  their  original  purpose,  which  was  to  counteract 
the  evil  influences,  religious  as  well  as  moral,  of  the  secular  drama. 
They  owed  their  existence  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
Church,  just  emerging  from  the  catacombs  of  persecution,  to  pre- 
serve its  members  from  spiritual  hurt  in  their  amusements  in  the 
world,  by  taking  over  what  was  good  in  the  pagan  plays,  while 
rejecting  everything  that  might  allure  them  from  virtue.  The  in- 
tention of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  encouraging  the  religious 
drama  was,  in  Voltaire's  words,  to  frame  innocent  plays  "  pour 
les  opposer  aux  ouvrages  dramatiques  des  anciens  Grecs  et  des 
anciens  Romains."  None  can  read  the  acts  of  early  Councils,  or 
the  pages  of  primitive  Fathers,  without  seeing  how  fearful  were 
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bishops  lest  their  flocks  should  be  contaminated  in  faith  or 
morals  by  frequentation  of  the  theatre  of  the  day.  They  looked 
upon  Roman  and  Greek  plays  as  veritable  snares  of  the  evil  one, 
consigning,  without  the  least  compunction,  all  actors  and  actresses 
to  the  nethermost  hell.  By  the  institution  of  the  Christian  drama 
they  hoped  to  detach  the  minds  and  affections  of  their  followers 
from  the  heathen  drama,  by  giving  them  something  better  in 
exchange. 

But  the  purpose  of  Miracle-plays  was  not  merely  that  they 
might  act  as  a  preventive  to  attendance  at  dramas  of  an  irreligious 
or  licentious  tendency ;  it  was  also  essentially  an  instructive  one.^ 
Christian  dramatists  were  careful  to  choose  for  their  subjects 
scenes  from  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  life-history  of  Christ, 
and  in  later  times,  incidents  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints — St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  was  a  favorite  subject — that  were  best  calculated 
to  impress  upon  the  audience  the  truths  of  religion  and  the  princi- 
ples of  right  living. 

The  most  numerous  plays  were  those  on  the  Passion.  But  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  not  forgotten.  We  find,  for  example,  Gabriel 
saluting  her  at  the  Annunciation  with  the  quaint  doggerel  rhyme  : 

' '  Hayll  Marie  graciouse, 

Hayll  Marie  and  God's  spouse, 
Unto  thee  I  lowte   \bow'\. 
Of  all  vyrgins  thou  art  queen, 
That  ever  was  or  shall  be  seen 

Withouten  doubt. 
Hayll  Marie  and  well  thou  bee, 
My  lord  of  heaven  is  wyth  thee." 

And  in  an  old  French  Miracle-play,  even  Satan  is  made  to 
recount  her  virtues : 

Lucifer — "  Sathan,  qu'y  a-t-il  ?  dis  le  nous  ! 
Satan — "  Une  Vierge  sur  terre  est  nee, 
Si  saige  et  si  moriginee, 
Et  en  vertus  si  tres  parfaicte  ! 
Je  ne  crois  point  qu'elle  soit  faicte. 
De  la  matiere  naturelle 
Comme  les  autres."^ 

'  It  is  noteworthy  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  theology  was 
mainly  popularized  through  the  Moralities.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Coventry 
series  of  Miracle-plays. 

'  Ones,  le  Roy,  Eludes,  etc.,  chap.  v. 
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Other  subjects  chosen  were  equally  instructive.  Thus  the 
Abbot  of  Angilbert,  who  lived  in  Charlemagne's  reign,  wrote  a 
sacred  play  on  the  Nativity  which  still  survives  as  typical  of  the 
contemporary  drama.  In  the  tenth  century  again,  the  Abbess 
Roswitha,  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Gaudersham  in  Saxony, 
the  authoress  of  several  religious  comedies  after  the  style  of  Ter- 
rence,  describes  her  intention  to  have  been  the  practical  inculca- 
tion of  virtue.  "  I  have  endeavored,"  she  writes,  "  to  the  best  of 
my  poor  ability  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  chastity,  and  especially 
those  in  which  woman's  weakness  triumphs,  and  man's  brutality 
is  vanquished." 

A  secondary  object  of  the  ecclesiastical  drama  was  to  instruct 
the  lay  mind  in  the  meaning  of  much  symbolism  in  the  Mass  and 
liturgical  offices.  Indeed,  the  dramatic  elements  in  the  missal  and 
other  service  books  contain  the  nucleus  of  mediaeval  Miracle- 
plays.  The  Christian  drama  had  its  origin  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church.  St.  Epiphanius,  Archbishop  of  Salamis,  affords  us  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  this  dramatic  tendency  in  Church  Avor- 
ship,  when,  in  a  sermon,*  he  dilates  on  the  custom  of  observing 
Palm  Sunday  with  songs,  dances,  and  a  triumphal  procession 
through  the  town,  in  which  Christ  riding  on  an  ass  was  personated. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  traces  of  this  same  dramatic  element 
still  survive  in  the  Holy  Week  Offices,  especially  in  the  speaking 
symbolism  of  the  Palm  Sunday  procession,  and  at  the  solemn 
singing  of  the  Passion,  when  the  parts  of  Christ,  the  High  Priest, 
the  Pharisees,  Herod,  Pilate,  and  the  mob  are  severally  taken.' 

Miracle-plays,  Mystery-plays,  and  Moralities,^  had  a  distinct, 
educational  value.     "  They  are  evidence  of  a  people  living  in  an 

*  S.  Epiph.  Opera,  t.  ii.,  pp.  251 — 8.     Ed.  Petar.  Paris,  1622. 

6  In  the  fifth  century  the  clergy  increased  the  popularity  of  the  services  by  liv- 
ing pictures  illustrating  the  Gospels,  and  accompanied  by  songs  and  declamations  ;  and 
thus  a  certain  amount  of  action  introduced  itself.  Cf.  an  interesting  article  by  Mrs. 
Brown  Potter,  in  Daily  Mail,  July  i,  1901. 

*  The  terms  are  often  used  interchangeably.  Strictly  speaking,  the  first  (miracle- 
plays)  is  confined  to  subjects  founded  on  the  miraculous  life  of  a  saint ;  the  second 
(mysteries)  to  those  taken  from  the  Holy  Scripture — and  to  this  class,  therefore, 
belongs  the  far-famed  Passion-Play  of  Ober-Ammergau  ;  whilst  the  third  term 
(moralities)  denotes  "an  allegorical  drama  in  which  abstract  qualities,"  such  as 
justice,  purity,  and  the  like,  "are  represented  on  the  stage." 
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atmosphere  of  faith,  and  in  familiarity  with  holy  things."  In  a 
rude  uncultured  age  they  spoke  through  the  senses  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who,  in  education  and  refinement,  were  little 
better  than  bushmen  of  Australia  or  Lancashire  factory  girls, — 
instructing  them  in  literature  as  well  as  in  religion  by  opening  to 
their  gaze  a  new  world  of  poetical  fancies  and  supernatural  reali- 
ties, raising  them  thereby,  if  only  for  the  moment,  from  their 
sordid  surroundings  to  a  higher  and  serener  atmosphere  of  spir- 
itual truth.  Like  the  pictured  pane  in  some  old-world  cathedral, 
they  brought  home  to  the  simple  minds  of  the  unlettered  multi- 
tude lessons  which  they  could  assimilate  unconsciously,  knowl- 
edge which  brightened  their  dark  lives  by  taking  them  out  of 
their  mean  environment  through  a  door  that  led  to  another 
world.  All  that  books  are  to  the  civilized  world  of  to-day, 
Miracle-plays  were  to  the  generations  of  the  past.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  their  importance  in  the  histor)'^  of  litera- 
ture. They  fostered  in  a  rude  age,  given  up  to  material  pleasures, 
the  flickering  of  imaginative  fancy  almost  extinguished  by  the 
rough-and-tumble,  matter  of-fact  world  where  brute  strength  was 
the  one  sure  road  to  glory,  and  the  conquering  king,  who  could 
neither  write  a  line  nor  spell  his  name,  was  held  of  more  account 
than  the  student  who  had  enriched  all  generations  by  his 
wisdom. 

This  educational  function  of  Miracle-plays  explains  the  appar- 
ent incongruity  of  ecclesiastics  figuring  so  prominently  in  them  as 
actors,  as  well  as  authors  and  stage  managers.  The  clergy  were, 
to  an  extent  which  is  difficult  nowadays  to  realize,  the  one  cul- 
tured and  learned  class.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  they 
undertook  the  r61e  of  litterateurs  in  the  form  in  which  it  presented 
itself  in  their  age.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Bishop  Grossteste, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  speaks  of  the  plays  as  "  con- 
trove  par  les  fols  clercs'' — a  somewhat  uncourteous  phrase  taken 
to  mean  that  they  were  acted  by  clerics  in  disguise. 

The  English  Miracle-plays,  however,  were  acted  by  laymen, 
and  more  particularly  by  members  of  some  guild.  Thus  at 
Chester  (where  the  plays  lasted  from  1268  to  1598),  the  guild  of 
slaters  and  wrights  acted  the  Nativity ;  the  painters  and  glaziers, 
the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem;  the  vintners,  the  Adoration  of  the 
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Magi.  -  Similarly  at  York  everj^  trade  belonged  to  the  great  guild 
of  Corpus  Christi  (which  lasted  from  1250  to  1584)  and  had  to 
provide  in  turn  a  Miracle-play  each  year,  on  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost. In'  London  the  actors  were  confined  to  the  guild  of  parish 
clerks  or  vergers.^ 

When  these  guilds  were  numerous  in  a  town,  it  became  cus- 
tomary, in  order  to  afford  each  of  them  an  opportunity  to  act,  to 
expand  the  original  drama  representing  one  Scriptural  scene  or  a 
single  incident  in  a  Saint's  life,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer,  "  from  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judgment  no  principal 
event  was  omitted."  The  actors  were  necessarily  numerous, 
sometimes  as  many  as  four  hundred  took  part  in  a  single  play.^ 

The  place  where  the  plays  were  acted  varied  considerably. 
When  the  actors  were  exclusively  ecclesiastics,  the  church  or 
the  guild  chapel,  or  at  least  the  convent  refectory,  appears  to  have 
been  the  theatre.  Mr.  Clarke  gives  the  following  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  performance  of  Miracle-plays  at  this  period : 

"The  Office  of  Easter  was  performed  in  churches  at  Easter-time  to  illustrate 
to  the  people  the  story  of  the  Resurrection.  Three  priests,  representing  the  three 
Maries,  slowly  advanced  up  the  church  to  where  a  grave  had  been  prepared.  An 
angel  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  grave  asks  them  whom  they  seek,  and  the  women 
reply  that  they  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  G»ucified.  The  dialogue  and  action  then 
follow  the  Gospel  storj-,  till  finally  a  priest  personating  the  Saviour  appears,  and 
announces  His  Resurrection.  This  is  a  signal  for  the  choir  to  join  in  with  a  joyous 
Alleluia,  and  the  play  ends  with  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum.     The  Office  of  the 

'  Vide  Stowe'  s  Chronicle.  In  Rome  the  Confraternity  of  Gonfalone  performed 
yearly  a  Passion  Play.  At  Florence  we  read  that  '*  the  longer  dramas  were  acted  in 
dumb  show  in  the  great  pageants  on  St.  John's  Day."  No  less  a  personage  than 
Lorenzo  di  Medici  was  author  of  the  play  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (still  extant). 
Fifteenth  century  editions  of  Balcari's  plays  on  St.  John  Baptist  visited  by  Christ  in 
the  desert,  and  on  St.  Panuntius,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  London,  and 
at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Various  guilds  were  formed  in  the  thirteenth  cen^ 
tury  for  the  purpose  of  acting  miracle  plays  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  notably, 
"  La  Confrerie  de  Notre  Dame  du  Puy,"  at  Valenciennes,  which  seems  to  have  been 
philanthropic,  as  well  as  religious,  from  one  of  its  statutes  which  enjoins  that  '*  if  any 
one  or  more  brethren  shall  fall  into  poverty  .  .  .  either  through  misfortune, 
loss,  or  old  age,  or  infirmity,  all  the  rest  shall  severally  be  held  bound  to  give  them 
an  alms  of  six  denarii  a  month,  and  on  their  saint's  day  the  four  princes  (i.e.,  stage- 
managers)  shall  each  of  them  give  a  plentiful  portion  of  food." 

*  Six  hundred  and  eighty-five  persons  took  part  in  the  last  Passion  Play  at 
Ober-Ammergau  ;  of  these  fifty  were  women,  and  two  hundred  were  children.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  had  speaking  parts. 
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Shepherds  was  performed  on  Christmas  Eve.  A  cradle  was  placed  on  the  altar,  and 
beside  it  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mar>\  A  number  of  the  clergy  represented  the 
Shepherds,  carrying  crooks  and  having  with  them  real  sheep  and  dogs.  Some  of  the 
Shepherds  feign  to  sleep,  some  to  watch  their  flocks,  when  suddenly  all  are  aroused 
as  a  sweet-voiced  boy,  dressed  as  an  angel,  mounts  the  pulpit,  and  from  there,  after 
a  blast  from  the  trumpeters,  announces  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Thereupon  a  number  of 
singing  boys,  posted  in  the  galleries  in  the  clerestory  [  ?  triforium],  and  representing 
the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  begin  to  sing,  •  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'  The  Shepherds  proceed  up  the  church  to 
the  manger,  where  other  priests  personating  the  midwives,  show  the  child  Jesus,  and 
bid  them  proclaim  His  birth  to  the  people.  The  Shepherds  adore  the  Child  and  His 
Mother,  and  then  march  through  the  church  singing  a  hymn  of  praise." 

Pope  Innocent  III,  A.  D.  12 10,  prohibited  the  performance  of 
plays  in  church  and  forbade  clerics  from  taking  part  in  them. 
From  that  time  onwards  they  were  more  and  more  written  in  the 
vernacular,  put  on  a  secular  garb,  and  were  acted  in  the  church- 
porch  or  churchyard.  Later  still,  a  moveable  stage  was  taken 
about  from  market-place  to  street  corner  by  the  craftsmen  of  the 
several  guilds.  This  stage  was  of  curious  construction.  It  was 
placed  on  wheels,  and  had  usually  three  stories,  the  lowest  repre- 
sented hell,'  under  the  form  of  a  huge  dragon  from  whose  gap- 
ing mouth  devils  emerged ;  the  middle  one  portrayed  purgatory 
and  earth ;  the  topmost  represented  heaven  with  the  throne  of 
God  surrounded  by  angels  and  saints.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a 
relic  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  theatre  in  the  modern  terms  of 
"  the  gods  " — applied  to  those  in  the  gallery  or  topmost  seats,  and 
so  nearest  to  the  part  of  the  stage  that  represented  heaven — and 
"the  pit,"  used  to  designate  the  lowest  tiers  which  faced  the  storey 
that  took  the  place  of  hell. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  plays  came  to  be  acted  in  large 
open-air  spaces.  Traces  of  these  theatres  remain  in  the  "  Plans 
aux  Guairs,"  still  to  be  seen  in  Cornwall  (especially  within  sight  of 
the  sea).  A  modern  writer  thus  graphically  describes  a  typical 
mediaeval  scene:  "  The  bare  granite  plain,"  he  says,  "of  St.  Just, 
in  view  of  Cape  Cornwall,  and  of  the  transparent  sea,  which  beats 
to-day  against  the  magnificent  headland,  was  the  theatre.  We 
can  conjure  up,"  he  continues,  "that  mighty  gathering  of  people 
from  many  miles  around,  hardly  showing  like  a  crowd  in  that 
extended  region,     .     .     .     with  their  booths  or  tents,  absolutely 

'  Thus  a  contemporary  play  has  the  quaint  stage-direction  :  "  Here  enters  the 
Prince  of  Devils  in  a  stage,  with  Hell  underneath  the  stage." 
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necessary  when  so  many  people  had  to  remain  three  days  on  the 
spot/"  would  give  a  character  to  the  assembly  .  .  .  like  that 
we  hear  of  the  religious  revivals  in  America."  Descending  into 
the  theatre,  one  stands  on  a  perfectly  flat  area,  1 30  feet  in  diameter, 
the  surrounding  wall  rising  to  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet.  On 
its  inner  side  you  can  trace  with  difficulty  rows  of  seats  for  spec- 
tators, arranged  like  the  tiers  of  an  amphitheatre — now  all  grass- 
grown  and  moss-covered.  Looking  again  down  the  centre  of  the 
enclosed  space,  you  may  discern  a  shallow  trench  running  to  it 
from  the  circumference,  at  right  angles  to  the  entrances,  which 
run  due  south.  This  trench  ends  in  a  spoon-shaped  pit,  about 
three  feet  deep.  No  doubt,  time  is  responsible  for  this  shallow- 
ness, and  it  is  supposed  that  the  trench,  much  deeper  than  at 
present,  formed  a  convenient  exit  from  the  pit  to  the  green-room 
— a  true  name  then,  for  its  floor  was  green  with  grass ;  its  only 
adornment,  natural  vegetation — when  the  actors  had  been  thrust 
into  hell  or  the  grave,  represented  indifferently  by  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  stage." 

The  "  properties  "  of  the  plays  (scenery,  dresses,  etc.),  were  of 
the  simplest  kind.  As  in  the  Elizabethan  dramas  that  superseded 
them,  "  a  few  flowers  [according  to  J.  R.  Green]  served  to  indi- 
cate a  garden ;  crowds  or  armies  were  represented  by  a  dozen 
scene-shifters  with  swords  and  bucklers ;  heroes  rode  in  and  out 
on  hobby  horses ;  and  a  scroll  on  a  post  told  whether  the  scene 
was  at  Athens  or  at  London ;  '^  so  in  the  present  case  the  audi- 
ence had  to  draw  extensively  on  their  imaginations.  Yet  here 
and  there  we  find  an  attempt  at  more  elaborate  appliances.  Real 
flames  were  used  on  occasion  for  Hell  and  the  Last  Judgment,  as 
the  following  quaint  items  in  a  mediaeval  account-book  testify: 
"  item,  payd  for  keeping  fire  at  Hell's  mouth,  4d. ;  and  for  setting 
the  world  on  fire,  5d."^^ 

'"  The  plays  often  lasted  for  days  together.  At  Valenciennes,  in  1547,  one 
took  as  many  as  twenty-four  days.     Onds,  le  Roy,  Etudes,  etc.,  chap.  iv. 

^^  The  writer  is  indebted  for  these  particulars  of  a  typical  Cornish  Plan  aux 
Guairs  (as  for  the  quotation  immediately  preceding  them),  to  an  interesting  article 
that  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 

12  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.     1885.     P.  419. 

"  Thomas  Sharpe'  s  Dissertations  on  Pageants,  pp.  26,  36 ;  cf.  also  pp.  56,  68, 
74  :  "  item,  payd  for  girdle  for  God,  4d.  ;  item,  payd  to  Fawston  for  hanging  Judas, 
4d.  ;  item,  payd  to  two  wormes  [sic"]  of  conscience,  l6d." 
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The  costumes  of  the  actors  were  in  keeping  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  stage  scenery.  Everyday  dress  was  worn,  although 
oftentimes  of  richer  material  than  usual.  Hence  an  unconscious 
realism  was  imparted  to  the  drama,  akin  to  the  realism  of  painters 
of  the  Florentine  school,  who  depict  New  Testament  characters 
in  mediaeval  garb.  The  Apostles,  and  holy  women  of  the  Gos- 
pels, arrayed  in  the  robes  of  their  contemporaries,  were  seen  by 
the  spectators  of  the  Miracle-plays  to  be  real  personages  of  flesh 
and  blood,  as  truly  as  the  living  actors  who  represented  them. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  Herod,  "  dressed,"  Mr.  Clark  tells 
us,  "  as  a  Saracen  and  carrying  a  formidable  sword." 

The  female  characters  were  taken  by  youths — a  custom  that 
lingered  on  in  the  English  drama  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Masks  were  worn  on  such  occasions,  as  appears 
from  the  inventory  of  the  expenses  of  a  Miracle-play  at  Guildford, 
in  which  occurs  the  curious  entry — "item,  seventeen  virgins' 
heads." 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  accessories  of  the  mediaeval 
drama  by  way  of  introduction,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  plays 
themselves.  They  became  popular  in  England  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  when,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  William  Fitz- 
stephen,  informs  us  that  "  the  most  noble  city  of  London,  instead 
of  profane  theatrical  spectacles,  had  plays  of  a  more  sacred  kind, 
representations  of  miracles  wrought  by  holy  confessors  or  repre- 
sentations of  the  torments  by  which  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs 
were  glorified."  In  the  following  century,  after  the  institution  of 
the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  by  Urban  IV  (A.  D.  1262),  the  plays 
were  performed  universally  throughout  the  country  and  were 
often  the  occasion — notably  in  the  case  of  the  Corpo  di  Christo,  an 
Italian  version  of  a  miracle  of  a  bleeding  host, — for  a  popular 
outbreak  against  the  Jews.  Nowhere  in  Europe  did  they  take 
so  firm  a  hold  of  the  people.  We  may,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  English  Miracle-plays  as  typical  of  the  rest.  There 
are  three  principal  collections  of  them  extant,  called  respectively, 
the  Coventry,  the  Chester,  and  the  Widkirk  or  Townley  Mys- 
teries. The  first  named  was  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell  for  the 
Shakespearean  Society  in  1841 ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Markham; 
and  the  third,  in  the  possession  of  the  Townley  family,  by  Mr. 
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Hunter  for  the  Surtees  Society.  They  have  been  only  privately 
printed,  but  we  have  their  substance  in  Mr.  Payne  Collier's  very 
full  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry.  The  Coventry  Collection,  as 
given  by  him/*  contains  a  prologue,  seven  plays  from  the  Old, 
and  thirty-five  from  the  New  Testament.  The  MS.  dates  at  least 
from  the  reign  of  Henrj'  VII.  The  Widkirk  volume  has  thirty 
plays, — seven  from  the  Old,  and  twenty-three  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  older  than  the  preceding,  being  written  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  The  Chester  Collection,  the  smallest,  though 
not  the  least  important  of  the  three,  contains  twenty -four  plays, 
viz.,  five  from  the  Old  Testament,  sixteen  from  the  New,  and  three 
others  on  Ezekiel,  Anti-Christ,  and  the  Last  Judgment.  The  MS. 
comes  down  to  us  from  about  the  year  1600,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Coventry  and  Widkirk  collections,  the  date  must  be  taken 
to  refer  to  the  copy  preserved,  and  not  to  the  onginals,  which 
belong  to  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  plays,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  varj^  greatly  in  literary 
merit  and  general  interest.  As  a  rule,  they  begin  with  the  crea- 
tion of  man  and  end  with  the  Last  Judgment/^  but  here  their 
similarity  from  a  literary  standpoint  ceases.  Some  consist  of  the 
bare  Scriptural  narrative ;  others  permit  a  wide  latitude.  They 
were  true  dramatic  representations,  and  as  such  were  colored,  en- 
larged, enlivened  as  freely  as  any  historical  subject  dramatized  by 
Shakespeare.  Thus  we  find  interposed  in  one  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment plays  of  the  Coventry  Series  a  heated  dialogue  between  Noah 
and  his  wife ;  in  another  occurs  "  the  broad  farce  of  the  roguish 
shepherd  who  steals  a  sheep  out  of  the  fold,  and  then  tries  to 
hide  it  in  bed,  as  a  child — a  venerable  joke  very  dear  to  the 
mediaeval  mind — introducing  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem."  ^^  Herod,  again,  was  repre- 
sented usually  as  a  passionate,  headstrong  character,  often 
attended  by  a  child  armed  with  a  bladder  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 

1*  He  proves  their  Scriptural  source  by  giving  the  titles  of  the  various  plays. 
"They  go,"  he  says,  "  through  the  principal  incidents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments."     {Op.  cit..  Vol.  II.,  p.  137.) 

1'  Vide  Payne  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage  and  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  137-9. 

"  Irish  Ecdes.  Record,  August,  1882. 
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with  which  to  belabor  him  whenever  his  rage  gave  signs  of  abat- 
ing. The  Shakesperean  expression  "  to  out-Herod  Herod  "  is  an 
interesting  survival  of  the  extravagance  with  which  this  part  was 
wont  to  be  acted.  In  this  connection  the  passage  in  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  will  be  remembered,  where  Chaucer  speaks  of  Abso- 
lom,  the  wicked  hero  of  the  Miller's  tale  : 

"Some  tyme,  to  scheme  his  lightness  and  maistrye, 
He  playeth  Herod  on  a  scaffold  hye." 

The  plays  increased  in  literary  finish  as  time  went  on.  The 
earlier  ones  were  little  more  than  Scriptural  narrative  broken 
into  dialogue,  whilst  the  later  ones  show  a  gradually  increasing 
dramatic  conception,  leading  on  in  due  development,  through  the 
Moralities  or  allegorical  plays,  and  Elizabethan  Masques,  to  the 
regular  drama  which  culminated  in  Shakespeare.  We  will  illus- 
trate their  real  beauty  of  style,  overlaid  though  it  be  with  clumsi- 
ness or  grotesqueness,  by  a  brief  allusion  to  one  or  two  typical 
plays.  We  begin  with  the  Oi'igo  Miindi,  a  play  dealing  with  the 
creation  of  the  world.  It  is  of  it  that  so  unbiassed  a  critic  as 
Wilkie  Collins  wrote :  "  Let  us  honestly  confess  that,  though  we 
took  it  up  (not  unnaturally)  to  laugh  over  the  clumsiness  and 
eccentricity  of  the  performance,  we  now  lay  it  down  (not  incon- 
sistently) recognizing  the  artless  sincerity  and  elevation  of  the 
design — just  as  in  the  earliest  productions  of  the  Italian  school  ot 
painting  we  first  perceive  the  false  perspective  of  a  scene  or  the 
quaint  rigidity  of  a  figure ;  and  only  afterwards  discover  that 
these  crudities  and  formalities  roughly  enshrine  the  germs  of  deep 
poetic  feeling,  and  the  first  struggling  perceptions  of  grace,  beauty 
and  truth." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  scene  where  Adam,  bowed  with  years 
and  sorrow,  sends  his  son  to  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  beg  his 
release  from  the  weariness  of  living  : 

"  O  dear  God  !    I  am  weary, 
Gladly  would  I  see  once 
The  time  to  depart ; 
Strong  are  the  roots  of  the  briars 
That  my  arms  are  broken 
Tearing  up  many  of  them. ' ' 
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"  Seth,  my  son,  I  will  send 
To  the  gates  of  Paradise  forthwith, 
Ask  of  him  if  there  will  be  for  me 
Oil  of  mercy  at  the  last, 
From  the  Father,  the  God  of  Grace." 

Seth  answers  that  he  does  not  know  the  road  to  Paradise. 
"  Follow,"  says  Adam — 

"  Follow  the  prints  of  my  feet,  burnt ; 
No  grass  or  flower  in  the  world  grows 
In  that  same  road  where  I  went, 
I  and  thy  mother  surely  also. 
Thou  wilt  see  the  tokens." 

The  diction  of  these  stanzas  may  be  primitive,  but  their  sim- 
plicity and  pathos  seem  to  the  present  writer  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Undoubtedly  fine,  too,  if  somewhat  rugged  in  metre,  is  the  story 
in  the  Coventry  play  on  the  Passion  of  the  blind  soldier  Longius, 
who  is  traditionally  said  to  have  pierced  Christ's  side  and  to  have 
been  forthwith  miraculously  healed  of  his  blindness  by  the  Blood 
that  poured  forth  from  the  sacred  wound.  In  the  quaint  words 
of  the  stage  direction  : 

"  Then  let  the  blood  flow  upon  the  lance,  down  to  the  hands  of 
the  soldier  Longius,  and  then  he  shall  wipe  his  eyes,  and  he  shall 
see  ;  and  he  says  : 

"  Lord,  forgive  me,  as  I  pray  Thee 
On  my  knees  ; 
What  I  did  I  know  not 
For  I  did  not  see. 

And  if  I  had  seen,  I  would  not  have  done  it. 

Though  I  had  been  killed  ; 

For,  as  I  know  s«rely,  Very  Son  of  God  Thou  art 

In  the  world  bom 

Of  a  virgin  pure — a  son  certainly 

Thou  art  to  the  Father  God. 

My  great  bad  deeds — forgive  me,  O  Father, 

By  thy  virtue." 

Apart  from  a  real  beauty  of  style,  arising  almost  entirely  from 
a  kind  of  artless  simplicity — and  we  know  that  the  highest  form 
of  art  lies  in  the  art  of  conceahng  art — the  plays  are  noticeable 
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for  their  dramatic  ingenuity,  their  display  of  imagination,  and,  to 
be  candid,  their  frequent  coarse  and  vulgar  buffoonery .^^ 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  these  salient  characteristics  in  order : 

1.  And,  first,  as  to  their  ingenuity.  Mediaeval  audiences  dif- 
fered at  bottom  but.little  from  the  audiences  of  to-day.  The  crowds, 
standing  in  the  open  air,  with  no  protection  from  the  summer  heat 
or  the  autumnal  gale,  would  be  likely  to  be  noisy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  play,  in  much  the  same  way  as  their  descendants  in  the 
galleries  of  the  modern  theatres,  and,  like  them,  to  raise  cries  of 
annoyance  at  those  who  came  in  late  to  the  better  places,  disturb- 
ing their  view  of  the  stage,  so  that  the  opening  act  became  little 
more  than  mere  dumb  show.  How  did  mediaeval  playwrights 
meet  the  difficulty  ?  Very  simply  and  effectively.  Instead  of,  as 
now,  sending  on  a  few  minor  characters  to  occupy  the  unquiet 
time,  they  began  their  play  by  a  prologue  containing  words  of 
warning ;  it  was  spoken  by  the  expositor  liidi,  a  saint,  or  an  angel, 
or  even  a  Virgil.  The  Widkirk  dramatist  employs  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Augustus  Caesar  to  begin  a  long  speech  with  these 
emphatic  and  highly  significant  words  : 

"  Be  still,  bestys,  I  command  you 
That  no  man  speak  a  word  here  now, 

But  I  myself  alone. 
And  if  you  do,  I  make  a  vow, 
This  brand  about  your  neck  shall  bow. 

Therefore  be  still  as  stone." 

And  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which  doubtless  had  its 
efifect.i^ 

2.  The  miracle-plays  did  not  only  excel  in  quaint  and  blunt 
talk ;  they  also  had  their  poetic  and  imaginative  side.^*  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  scene — a  favorite  one — where  Abraham  is 
about  to  sacrifice  his  only  son  Isaac.  In  the  Widkirk  Mystery, 
the  patriarch  exclaims : 

*^  At  an  earlier  period  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  essentially  religious  feature  of  the 
plays.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  their  origin  and  subject-matter  to  see  how  per- 
meated they  were  with  religion.  The  fact  that  they  invariably  began  with  the  Veni 
Sonde  Spiritus  and  ended  with  the  Te  Deum  is  sufficiently  significant. 

^^  Irish  Eccles.  Record,  August,  1882.  In  the  title-cut  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici's 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  angel  who  speaks  the  prologue  is  represented  as  standing 
behind  the  two  saints  in  a  pulpit. 

'^  Cf.  Irish  Eccles.  Record,  1.  c. 
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"  What  water  shoots  in  both  mine  eyes  ! 
I  were  lever  than  all  earthly  win'* 
That  I  have  found  him  more  unkind. 
But  no  defaut  I  found  him  in. 
I  would  be  dead  for  him,  or  pride 
To  show  him  this  I  think  great  sin." 

The  corresponding  play  in  the  Chester  Collection  does  not 
venture  to  so  natural  a  burst  of  feeling,  but  makes  Abraham  more 
far-seeing  with  the  vision  of  faith  : 

Isaac — "If  I  have  trespassed  in  any  degree, 
With  a  yard  you  may  beate  me. 
Put  up  your  sword  if  you  will, 
For  I  am  but  a  child. " 

Abraham — "  Oh  !  my  dear  Sonne,  I  am  sorry 
To  do  thee  this  great  annoy, 
God's  commandments  do  must  I, 
His  works  are  aye  full  mild." 

The  lines  that  follow  are  very  natural  and  pathetic : 

haac — "  Would  God  my  mother  were  here  with  me. 
She  would  kneel  down  upon  her  knee. 
Praying  for  you,  Father,  if  it  might  be,  for  to  save  my  life." 

The  stage  direction  ends  the  scene  effectively  thus  : 

'^^  Here  let  Abraham  make  a  pass  as  though  he  would  slay  and  cut  off  his  head 
with  his  sword.      Then  let  the  angel  come  and  take  the  sword  by  the  end  and  stay  it." 

We  have  another  example  of  the  same  characteristic  in  the 
thirty-first  play  of  the  Coventry  series,  where  the  subject  is 
Pilate's  Wife's  Dream,  closely  connected  with  the  twenty-second 
mystery,  which  contains  a  council  in  hell,  not  dissimilar  from  the 
scene  of  Paradise  Lost,  although  of  course  the  language  is  much 
simpler.  In  the  former  mystery,  Satan  is  portrayed  at  the  moment 
of  the  Passion  as  fearing  what  will  come  of  Christ's  descent  into 
hell.  He  bids  a  devil  to  prepare  chains  with  which  to  bind  Him, 
who  replies  in  anger: 

"Out  upon  thee,  we  conjure  thee 
That  never  in  helle  we  may  him  see  ; 
For  and  he  once  in  helle  be, 
He  shall  our  power  best."  ■" 

zo  <<  J  would  prefere  to  all  worldly  gain." 
^'  Destroy. 
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Satan  then  attempts  to  save  Christ's  life  by  means  of  Pilate's 
wife's  dream.  In  the  twenty-second  play  Satan  opens  the  council 
that  precedes  the  Temptation,  by  complimenting  his  fellow-devils 
thus : 

"  Now  Belyalle  and  Beelzebub,  ye  dear  worthy  devils  of  hell 
And  wisest  council  among  all  the  route, 
Hark  now  what  I  say,  a  tale  I  shall  tell. 
That  troubleth  sore  my  stomach,  thereof  I  have  great  doubt." 

When  the  form  of  temptation  has  been  decided,  Satan  is  dis- 
patched with  suitable  blessings. 

Beelzebub —  Belyalle — 

"  Now  lovely  Lucifer,  in  hell  so  dark  "  All  the  devils  that  be  in  hell 

King  and  lord  of  sin  and  pride.  Shall  pray  to  Mahound'^''  as  I  thee  tell. 

With  some  mist  his  wits  to  merke  ( j?V)  That  thou  mayst  speed  this  journey  well 

He  send  thee  grace  to  be  thy  guide,  And  comfort  thee  in  this  deed." 
And  evermore  be  thy  speed  !  " 

3.  It  remains  to  consider  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  plays. 
That  they  at  times  degenerate  into  coarse  buffoonery  cannot,  we 
fear,  be  denied.  Old  Testament  subjects  were  made  into  laugh- 
able comedies,  e.  g.,  in  the  Coventry  mystery,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  Noah  attempts  to  make  his  wife  enter  the  Ark. 
Whereupon  she  swears  by  Christ  and  the  Baptist — strange 
anachronisms — that  she  will  not  leave  her  "  good  gossips."  Noah 
bids  her  "  behold  the  heavens,  and  how  all  the  cataracts,  both 
great  and  small,  are  open,  and  how  the  seven  planets  have  quitted 
their  stations,  and  thunders  and  lightnings  are  striking  down  the 
strong  halls  and  bowers,  castles  and  towers."  She  still  refuses  to 
move,  and  the  wrangle  continues  for  some  time,  until  finally  she 
is  persuaded  by  coaxing  and  threats  to  give  way. 

Even  in  the  plays  based  on  scenes  from  the  New  Testament 
there  was  almost  invariably  a  distinct  comic  element,  as  e.g., 
when  Mary  St.  Magdalene  (a  favorite  subject)  dances  before  her 
mirror.  Judas  in  particular  was  looked  upon  as  a  comic  char- 
acter— a  peculiarity  that  survives  to-day  at  Ober-Ammergau,  in 
Bavaria,  where  at  the  first  performance  of  the  Passion  Play  last 
year,  the  writer  observed  that  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the 

'^  I.  e. ,  Mahomet,  a  personage  that  frequently  figures  in  Miracle-plays  by  a 
strange  anachronism. 
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betrayer  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  laughter — not  from  the 
English  or  American  visitors,  but  from  the  German  villagers  who 
occupied  the  cheap  seats — culminating  in  the  scene  where  Judas 
hangs  himself  in  despair.  An  explanation  (ingenious,  but  hardly 
satisfactory  or  convincing),  given  afterwards  to  the  writer,  was, 
that  the  prevalent  sin  in  the  valley  of  Ober-Ammergau  being 
meanness,  not  untouched  with  dishonesty,  the  part  of  Judas  was 
purposely  so  acted  as  to  convey  a  significant  rebuke  to  the  spec- 
tators, whose  laughter  became  nervous  and  spasmodic,  springing 
from  the  consciousness  that  they  were  being  personally  addressed, 
not  at  all  from  irreverence.  It  seems,  however,  far  more  probable 
that  the  part  of  Judas  was  the  traditional  humorous  feature  of 
the  play.  This  indeed  would  seem  to  be  the  only  explanation  of 
sundry  additions  to  the  Scriptural  narrative,  as,  for  example,  one 
in  which  Judas  is  made  to  haggle  over  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
with  Caiaphas,  who  attempts  to  pass  counterfeit  coin  upon  him. 

The  comic  side  of  the  mediaeval  drama  developed  to  the  most 
exaggerated  extent  in  the  Moralities,  which,  from  the  fact  that 
they  dealt  with  abstractions,  needed  a  peculiarly  popular  element 
to  make  them  palatable  to  the  multitude.  Strangely  enough 
Death  and  Vice  were  selected  for  the  most  ludicrous  parts,  frisking 
and  clattering  about  the  stage — Death  with  a  huge  bottle-nose, 
pimpled  and  blotched,  and  a  long  tail  with  which  it  lashed  its  sides, 
ciying  out  "pity,"  and  "help,"  while  Vice  castigated  him  vigor- 
ously the  while.  The  latter  was  dressed  in  motley — the  fool  or 
court-jester's  wear, — a  complete  clown  to  the  cap  and  bells,  and 
ev^en  the  ape  perched  on  his  shoulder,  as  might  be  seen  in  many  a 
contemporary  noble  or  royal  household. 

Another  comic  actor  was  the  devil  (perhaps  the  most  popular 
character  on  the  mediaeval  stage),  whose  stupidity  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  merriment.  "  He  appeared  cloven-footed  with  horns,  a 
tail,  and  monstrous  goggle-eyes,  bearing  a  pitch-fork.  At  his 
heels  came  Vice  mimicking  and  deriding  him."  ^  "  It  was,"  Har- 
sent  quaintly  remarks,^*  "  a  pretty  part  in  old  Church-plays  when 
the  nimble  Vice  would  skip  up  nimbly  like  a  jack-an-apes  into 
the  Devil's  neck  and  ride  the  devil  of  a  course,  and  belabor  him 

^'  Rambler,  1.  c.     See  on  this  subject  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend. 
■•'*  He  wrote  in  1603. 
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with  his  wooden  dagger  till  he  made  him  roar,  whereat  the  people 
would  laugh  to  see  the  Devil  so  vice-haunted." 

Even  the  clown  of  the  modem  pantomime  had  his  mediaeval 
forerunner.  Carew  thus  describes  his  appearance  and  jests  in  a 
Cornish  Miracle-play :  "  The  country  people,"  he  says,  "  have 
devils  and  devices  to  delight,  as  well  the  eye  as  the  ear;  the 
players  '.  .  ,  are  prompted  by  one  who  is  called  the  Ordinary 
.  .  .  which  manner  once  gave  occasion  to  a  pleasant  conceited 
gentleman  of  practising  a  merry  prank,  for  when  his  turn  came 
'  Go  forth,  man,'  quoth  the  Ordinary,  '  and  show  thyself.'  Where- 
upon the  gentleman  steps  out  on  the  stage,  and,  like  a  bad  clerk 
in  Scripture  matters,  cleaving  more  to  the  letter  than  to  the  sense, 
pronounced  these  same  words  aloud :  '  Go  forth  man,  and  show 
thyself.'  '  Oh ! '  says  the  fellow  softly  in  his  ear,  *  you  mar  all  the 
play.'  And  with  this  passion  the  actor  makes  the  audience  in  like 
manner  acquainted.  Hereon  the  prompter  falls  to  flat  railing  and 
cursing  in  the  bitterest  terms  he  could  devise,  which  the  gentle- 
man with  a  set  gesture  and  countenance,  still  soberly  repeated 
after  him,  until  the  Ordinary,  driven  at  last  into  a  mad  rage,  was 
fain  to  give  over  all;  which  trousse  [disturbance],  though  it  broke 
off  the  interlude,  yet  defrauded  not  the  beholders,  but  dismissed 
them  with  a  great  deal  more  sport  and  laughter  than  twenty  such 
guaries  [plays]  could  have  afforded." 

In  all  this  strange  blending  of  buffoonery  with  the  most  sacred 
subjects  of  human  thought,  we  must  not  condemn  our  mediaeval 
ancestors  altogether.  The  antics  of  devils,  or  the  tricks  of  the 
"  pleasant  conceited  gentleman  "  of  Carew's  tale,  no  less  than  the 
follies  of  comic  abstractions  personified ;  Peter's  denial  and  the 
outwitting  of  Satan,  excited  the  uproarious  laughter  of  the  spec- 
tators. But  why  ?  It  was  for  two  reasons :  First  of  all,  our  fore- 
fathers, who  lived  in  the  supernatural,  were  so  apt  to  blend  things 
earthly  with  heavenly  as  sometimes  to  transfer  the  qualities  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  Thus  their  sense  of  reverence  was  less 
pronounced  in  outward  behavior;  and  there  sprang  from  their 
attitude  of  mind — accepting  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  faith  as 
unquestionably  as  those  of  sense — a  tendency  to  allow  a  free 
display  of  emotions  kept  under  control  by  their  more  decorous 
descendants.     To  them  it  was  no  more  irreverent  to  laugh  at  the 
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stupidity  of  Satan,  or  the  outwitting  of  Judas,  than  for  us  to  be 
amused  at  the  frustrated  cleverness  of  a  thief 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  the  Miracle-plays  were 
intended  for  recreation  as  well  as  instruction.  If  all  source  of 
amusement  had  been  banished  from  them  with  Puritanical  dour- 
ness,  is  it  likely  that  the  common  people — uneducated  to  a  degree 
that  we  can  only  inadequately  realize  by  comparing  their  condi- 
tion to  that  of  the  serfs  of  Russia — would  have  come  to  them, 
except  under  compulsion  ?  The  spectators  had  to  be  treated  like 
children  and  allowed  more  latitude  than  would  be  permissible  to 
those  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  Religion  had  of 
necessity  to  be  presented  as  something  cheerful,  bright,  and 
happy,  no  enemy  to  innocent  enjoyment,  as  much  the  mother  of 
laughter  as  of  tears. 

The  Moralities,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  humorous  ele- 
ment was  most  conspicuous,  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
reaching  their  acme  of  perfection  and  popularity  under  his  suc- 
cessor ;  but  they  had  no  real  life  in  them.  They  gave  way  to 
the  Masques  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  which  themselves  did  but 
usher  in  the  great  secular  dramas  of  that  golden  age  of  English 
literature.  Yet  Miracle-plays  as  such  died  hard  in  England. 
Nowhere  were  they  more  popular.  They  had  taken  deep  root  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  it  took  generations  to  supplant 
them. 

The  Reformation  was  responsible  for  the  beginning  of  their 
decay.  They  then  became  a  convenient  weapon  for  controversial 
warfare,  and  that  was  only  a  step  to  their  degenerating  into  a 
public  nuisance.  Nevertheless  they  survived  that  time  of  transi- 
tion, for  we  find  them  contemporaneous  with  Shakespeare.  It  is 
curious  to  think  that,  at  least  as  boy,  the  immortal  Bard  may  have 
been  familiar  with  them,  for  Coventry  is  within  easy  reach  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

At  length  they  received  their  death-blow  from  the  fanatical 
severity  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  dour  and  kill-joy  Puritan- 
ism, with  its  grim  dislike  of  all  that  tended  in  any  way  to  promote 
earthly  happiness,  did  its  best  to  destroy  a  form  of  innocent 
amusement  to  which  the  experience  of  a  thousand  years  had 
given  its  sanction. 
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Notwithstanding,  the  plays  lingered  on,  here  and  there,  in  out- 
of-the-way  parts,  especially  in  Cornwall  (where, as  we  have  seen, the 
old  Plans  aux  guairs  still  remain),  until  comparatively  recent  times. 
Of  this  we  have  proof  in  chance  notices,  inventories,  and  paro- 
chial records,  like  the  following  play-bill  to  be  found  in  Hone's 
edition  of  Struth's  Book  of  Sports^  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne :  "  By  Her  Majesty's  permission,  at  Heatly's  Booth 
(over  against  the  Cross  Daggers,  next  to  McMillar's  Booth),  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Bartholomew-Fair,  will  be  presented  a  little  opera, 
called  The  Old  Creation  of  the  World,  newly  revived,  with  the 
addition  of  the  glorious  battle  obtained  over  the  French  and 
Spaniards  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough."  ^ 

Even  up  to  the  present  day,  there  remains  a  relic  of  the 
ecclesiastical  drama  in  the  play  of  "  Punch  and  Judy,"  familiar  to 
us  from  childhood.  The  benevolent  features  of  Mr.  Punch, 
drawn  inimitably  by  Doyle,  on  the  title-page  of  the  greatest  of 
English  humorous  periodicals,  recall  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  dramatic  literature,  that  form  of  it  which  was  earliest  and  most 
long-lived.  For  the  drama  of  Punch  and  Judy  is  no  meaningless 
absurdity,  fit  only  for  the  idle  at  street  comers.  It  is  the  survival 
of  a  memorable  past,  the  debris  of  glories  long  since  faded  and  for- 
gotten. Punch  is  none  other  than  Pontius  Pilate ;  Judy  is  Judas ; 
Toby,  the  dog  that  accompanied  young  Tobias.  That  this  play 
is  the  last  representative  of  the  old  Miracle-plays,  once  the  delight 
of  our  forefathers,  is  not  the  result  of  fortuitous  chance,  but  rather 
due  to  the  embodiment  in  it  of  the  salient  features  of  the  whole 
cycle  of  Mysteries.  Old  and  New  Testament  characters  inter- 
mingle in  it.  The  Passion — the  chief  subject  of  the  plays — there 
finds  a  prominent  place,  and  the  humorous  element  is  not  wanting. 
Thus  it  epitomizes  the  ecclesiastical  drama,  and  in  the  perennial 
popularity  which  it  enjoys  among  children  of  all  ages,  we  see 
a  faint  trace  of  the  affection  with  which  its  prototypes  were  en- 

'^^  P.  273.  The  "contents"  of  the  play-bill  comprise  fourteen  miracle-plays. 
Reference  is  made  to  much  scenery  {e.g.,  in  the  final  play  when  Lazarus  is  carried 
into  Abraham's  bosom),  "  to  the  admiration  of  all  spectators." 

'^*  In  Yorkshire,  Dorset  and  Sussex  the  old  Christmas  play  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  in  which  King  George  III,  Nelson,  and  other  contemporary  worthies  are 
introduced,  still  surs'ives. 
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shrined  in  the  hearts  of  two-thirds  of  Europe — an  affection  which 
has  kept  them  alive  in  the  street-corners  and  by  the  sea-shore, 
when  the  cities,  the  churches,  even  the  quiet  country-side,  had  no 
room  or  place  left  for  them. 

W.  R.  Carson. 
Shefford,  England. 
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IT  was  during  the  warm  season  that  St.  Paul,  whilst  on  his 
second  missionary  journey  from  Asia,  came  to  Philippi  in 
Europe.  He  had  with  him  a  small  company  of  distinguished 
Christian  gentlemen.  At  the  start  there  had  been  only  Silas,  or, 
as  the  polite  society  of  Antioch  would  call  him,  Silvanus.  He 
was  the  most  prominent — a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  16:  37),  bom  of 
a  Hellenist  Jewish  family,  one  of  the  chief  ecclesiastics  [avrjp 
rj<yovixevo<i)  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterAvards  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
Syria  (Acts  15  :  22),  as  well  as  irpocpriTr}';  (Acts  15  :  32),  that  is  to 
say,  instructor  of  the  Greek  converts  to  Christianity.  Thus  he 
enjoyed  the  influence  which  arises  from  the  combined  gifts  of 
birth,  talent,  and  station.  He  had  just  returned  from  the  South 
(Acts  15  :  27),  on  important  ecclesiastical  business  (the  Council  of 
Jerusalem),  and  the  invitation  of  St.  Paul,  who  met  him  at  Antioch, 
to  take  a  trip  north  into  the  regions  of  the  Taurus  Mountains, 
was  very  welcome  to  him.  Of  course  their  business  would  be  to 
preach  and  instruct  and  organize  whilst  they  were  visiting  old 
friends  of  St.  Paul,  to  whose  native  city,  Tarsus,  they  would  jour- 
ney by^the  nearest  land  route,  and  thence  further  north.  At  the 
time  when  they  set  out  from  Antioch  neither  of  them  had  any 
intention  of  crossing  the  ^gean  Sea,  which  separates  Asia  from 
Europe.  They  had  taken  with  them  scant  necessaries  for  the 
land  journey,  for  they  were  sure,  even  if  it  had  been  their  custom 
to  take  trunks  (which  it  was  not),  that  they  would  meet  acquaint- 
ances nearly  everywhere  during  the  first  part  of  their  journey. 
It  would  suffice  to  have  a  few  charts  or  such  guide-books  as  were 
used  at  the  time  to  mark  the  Roman  roads  into  Bithynia,  whither 
they  meant,  of  course,  to  go.     Silas  would  have  to  take  some 
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parchment  rolls  containing  the  "Acta  et  Decreta  "  of  the  previous 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  for  the 
direction  of  the  clergy  in  the  northern  and  western  dioceses 
(Syria  and  Cilicia — Acts  15  :  23).  The  Roman  See  had  already 
been  established,  as  early  as  A.  D,  42,  and  St.  Peter  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Church ;  at  least  such  we  infer  from  the 
testimony  of  the  early  Fathers.^ 

After  passing  through  Northern  Syria,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  then  westward  to  Tarsus,  the  dear  old  home  of 
St.  Paul,  the  two  companions  had  stopped  at  Lycaonia.  Follow- 
ing the  road  which  leads  through  the  Cilician  pass,  over  the 
Taurus,  they  had  come  to  Derbe,  and  thence  by  a  few  days'  easy 
journey  reached  Lystra.  This  was  a  town  where  St.  Paul  had 
given  a  mission  in  company  with  Barnabas  during  a  former 
journey,  and  it  must  have  gladdened  his  heart  to  notice  how  joy- 
fully the  old  friends  there  welcomed  him  and  his  distinguished 
companion  Silas,  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  Whilst  en- 
joying the  hospitality  of  the  good  Christians  of  Lystra  the  Apos- 
tle called  for  those  who,  at  his  former  visit,  had  given  special 
promise  of  continuing  the  apostolic  work  when  he  himself  might 
be  no  longer  with  them.  Among  these  he  remembered  a  sweet- 
faced  boy,  child  of  a  pagan  father,  but  watched  over  by  his  pious 
mother,  Eunice,  and  by  Lois,  the  grandmother,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ  (2  Tim.  i  :  5).  The  child  of 
twelve  had  grown  to  be  a  youth  nigh  on  to  twenty.  Gentle  and 
sensitive  even  unto  tears,  as  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  i :  4), 
shrinking  fr6m  prominence  and  responsibility  ( I  Tim.  4:  12-16; 
5:  20-23;  I  Cor.  4:  17;  16:  10;  2  Tim.  2:  1-7),  the  young 
man  had  made  marvellous  strides  in  the  ascetical  life,  and  by  it 
had  gained  that  singular  influence  over  those  around  him  which 
genuine  piety,  by  a  seeming  paradox,  develops  in  souls  who  are 
the  last  to  covet  such  influence.  The  people  of  Lystra,  and  of 
Iconium,  a  neighboring  community,  were  full  of  praise  for  the 
youth,  and  "  those  who  had  deepest  insight  into  character  and 
spoke  with  a  prophetic  utterance,  pointed  to  him  (i  Tim.  i :  18; 
4 :  14),  as  others  had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 
13:    2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in  which  the 

'  The  journey  here  spoken  of  occurred  some  ten  years  after  that  date. 
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Apostle  was  engaged."  ^  St.  Paul  and  Silas  did  not  long  hesitate ; 
and  the  youth,  though  frail  of  constitution,  was  quickly  persuaded 
to  join  the  two.  In  truth,  the  delicacy  of  his  health  may  have 
afforded  additional  reason  why  his  friends  should  urge  him  to 
undertake  the  journey  with  St.  Paul.  It  would  benefit  young 
Timothy,  whilst  it  gave  the  Apostle  an  opportunity  to  direct  and 
moderate  his  zeal. 

The  three  companions  went  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  as 
far  as  Ancyra.  They  should  have  gone  on  further  north ;  but 
some  divine  force,  which  acted  like  a  definite  presentiment,  kept 
them  back,  despite  the  pronounced  wish  of  St.  Paul.  So  they 
pursued  the  road  which  divides  Bithynia  from  Phrygia,  and  leads 
toward  the  Mysian  province.  Here  the  same  inward  monition 
prevented  them  from  visiting  the  numerous  Jewish  communities 
scattered  through  that  district,  and  impelled  them  to  go  on  to 
Troas.  Troas,  fraught  with  the  memories  of  Ilium  close  by,  was 
a  beautiful  city  on  the  border  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  linking  Asia 
with  Europe.  The  inhabitants  were,  like  the  average  cosmopoli- 
tan of  our  own  country,  convinced  that  life  was  not  worth  living 
outside  of  Troas,  and  that  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  the 
legend  of  their  origin  from  Troy,  must  share  this  feeling,  where- 
ever  they  might  dwell.  The  fact  is  that  Caesar  {Siieton.  Ccbs.,  79) 
had  a  plan  of  making  Troas  the  seat  of  the  empire ;  and  Augustus 
seems  to  have  had  similar  dreams  {Hor.  Carin.,  Ill,  3,  57),  which 
Constantine  revived  at  a  later  date,  as  may  be  gleaned  even  from 
its  present  name — Eski  Stambul  (Old  Constantinople).  They 
were  now  on  the  border  of  the  Asiatic  province  which  looks 
across  the  sea  toward  Greece.  It  was  an  easy  and  inviting 
journey  by  boat  from  here  into  the  European  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  St.  Paul  had  never  been  in  these  countries, 
which  offered  a  great  missionary  field.  On  the  other  hand  a 
short  period  of  rest  here  by  the  open  shore  would  have  benefited 
both  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  taken  sick  shortly  before  on  the  w^ay 
through  Galatia  (Gal.  4 :  13),  and  young  Timothy,  for  whom  sea- 
shore life  was  a  great  change.  But  the  Apostle  was  of  too  active 
a  disposition  ;  he  did  not  care  for  repose.  Nevertheless,  he  hesi- 
tated what  to  do  since  there  appeared  no  field  for  favorable  mis- 

^  Prof.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  art.  "Timothy." 
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sionary  work  among  the  self-sufficient  people  of  the  place  in 
which  he  was.  The  doubt  was  solved  by  an  unexpected  invita- 
tion to  take  a  trip  to  Europe. 

It  came  about  in  this  wise.  St.  Paul  one  night  had  a  dream. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  "  Macedonian  standing  and  beseeching  him, 
and  saying :  '  Pass  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us.' "  (Acts 
16 :  9.)  This  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  he  felt 
that  he  should  follow  the  invitation.  If  anything  had  been  want- 
ing to  confirm  this  conviction,  it  was  dispelled  by  his  meeting, 
about  this  time,  with  a  certain  prominent  Greek  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Lucas,  or,  as  his  Roman  acquaintances  would  call  him, 
Lucianus,  who,  it  appears,  was  disposed  to  take  the  same  journey. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  who  comment  on  this 
incident  that  the  mysterious  stranger  from  Macedonia,  who  ap- 
peared to  St.  Paul  at  night,  was  no  other  than  this  same  physician 
Lucas  himself.  That  the  latter  should  be  anxious  to  see  the  new 
philosophy  of  life  which  St.  Paul  introduced  among  the  cultured 
inhabitants  of  Philippi,  would  seem  to  be  the  more  natural  if, 
as  has  been  asserted.  Dr.  Luke  himself  was  a  native  of  that  city. 
At  all  events,  we  may  assume  that  he  was  quite  at  home  in  Mace- 
donia, and  other  reasons  were  found  to  recommend  him  to  St.  Paul 
as  a  companion  of  travel.  To  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
general  culture  as  an  artist  (Nicephorus  ii,  43)  he  joined  the  ex- 
perience of  an  accomplished  sailor.  His  proficiency  in  the  naval 
science  of  the  day  is  quite  apparent  from  his  accurate  description 
of  the  shipwreck  later  on  (Acts  27:  16-41),  and  has  led  writers 
like  Smith  ^  to  conjecture  that  he  exercised  his  medical  art  in  the 
huge  and  crowded  merchant  vessels  which  were  incessantly  coast- 
ing from  point  to  point  along  the  Mediterranean.  Furthermore, 
he  was  a  writer,  a  man  of  literary  taste,  "  a  close  observer,"  says 
•Farrar,  "  a  careful  narrator,  a  man  of  cultivated  intellect,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  Greek  style."  This  faculty  would  be  brought 
into  requisition  during  the  journey  into  Greece  on  several  accounts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  party,  though  disposed  to  "  rough  it,"  in  the 
fashion  of  Bayard  Taylor,  "  with  knapsack  and  staff,"  would  be 
likely  to  visit  the  Asiatic  centres  of  Greek  culture,  where  for  many 

8  Voyage  and  Shipwreck,  page  15.  See  Farrar' s  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul, 
Book  V,  c.  24. 
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reasons  it  was  important  that  they  should  reach  with  their  new 
system  of  divine  philosophy,  not  only  the  masses,  but  the  educated 
and  refined.  St.  Paul  knew,  from  his  experience  with  Sergius 
Paulus,  the  pro-consul  whom  he  had  visited  on  a  previous  journey 
in  Cyprus,  how  much  such  influence  helped  to  support  the  newly 
established  congregations,  and  the  present  journey  would  offer 
many  opportunities  for  strengthening  the  neophytes  by  procuring 
them  the  protection  of  the  higher  class  of  society.  A  scholarly 
man  who  could  approach  the  fastidious  or  suspicious  "  Upper  Ten" 
by  the  always  permissible  entry  of  an  engaging  epistolary  style, 
was  therefore  a  decidedly  important  factor  in  this  company. 
Moreover,  as  St.  Paul  and  Silas  were  to  take  instructions  from  the 
Mother  Church  to  the  new  suffragan  dioceses  (Acts  15:4  and  41), 
so  they  were  to  bring  back  a  report  of  their  experience  and  work. 
This  entailed  the  constant  taking  of  notes,  a  digest  of  which  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Apostolic  College,  with  its  head,  St.  Peter, 
who,  though  still  active  in  episcopal  visitations  to  the  churches 
founded  by  himself,  had  already  fixed,  as  has  been  mentioned,  his 
principal  see  at  Rome.*  The  report  of  this  journey  by  St.  Luke  is 
embodied  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  written  by  himself  It  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  inspired  record  from  which  we  draw  an  edifying 
example  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine,  such  as  it  was  practised  and 
taught  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  Thus  St.  Luke,  with  his  edu- 
cation and  with  "  a  character  gentle  and  manly,  sympathetic  and 
self-denying  "  (Farrar,  loc.  cit.),  who  became  later  known  to  all  the 
Apostolic  group  of  friends  as  "  Luke,  the  most  beloved  physician  " 
(Coloss.  4:  14),  fitted  admirably  into  this  company  of  clerics,  who 
were  about  to  cross  the  sea  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Paul. 

They  did  not  loiter  long  at  Troas,  but  took  a  fast  vessel  (Acts 
20 :  5)  which  made  the  whole  journey  in  two  days,  though  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  when  St.  Paul  returned  the  same  way,  it 
took  him  five  days  to  complete  the  journey.  They  went  straight 
on  to  Samothrace,  an  island  in  the  JEgean,  half  way  between  the 
Asiatic  and  European  coastlines.     Here  they  rested  over  night  in 

*  The  usual  date,  as  was  mentioned  above,  which  has  been  assigned  for  the 
beginning  of  St.  Peter's  first  sojourn  in  Rome  is  A.  D.  42.  St.  Paul's  present  journey 
was  nearly  ten  years  later.  Cf.  Christ.  Apology,  Schanz,  transl.  Glancey  and  Schobel, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  470-479. 
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the  harbor,  and  on  the  following  day  set  sail  again  for  Neapolis, 
the  modem  Cavallo.  The  winds  were,  as  we  have  intimated, 
favorable,  and  thus  they  soon  found  themselves  on  European 
soil  (in  Thrace).  The  party  started  at  once  along  the  Roman 
Via  Egnatia,  which  road  brings  the  traveller  through  a  narrow 
pass  over  the  Pangaeon  ridge.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain  they  could  see  before  them  Philippi,  a  noble  city, 
indeed  the  first  of  Macedonian  cities,  though  not  the  capital. 
Augustus  had  made  it  a  garrison  for  the  Roman  militia,  where 
soldiers  were  recruited  from  all  the  Italian  towns  (Dio  Cassius, 
51,  4),  and  it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  \he  Jus  italictiiji,  which. 
made  it  a  residence  also  of  noted  Roman  officials.  There  were 
but  few  Jewish  families  in  the  place,  and  these  had  no  regular 
synagogue,  as  in  other  cities  of  the  dominion.  With  Dr.  Luke 
for  a  guide,  the  little  party  visited  portions  of  the  city  during  the 
first  days,  but  on  Saturday  they  went  out  of  one  of  the  gates 
leading  toward  the  meadows  watered  by  the  Gangites  (Anghista), 
a  pleasant  though  not  very  large  river,  beside  which  they  hoped 
to  find  a  quiet  place  to  pray,  and  where  they  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, meet  some  devout  people  of  the  Hebrew  race  who  might 
happen  to  be  in  the  city,  since  these  were  accustomed  to  retire  to 
similar  secluded  spots  near  the  water  for  the  performance,  in  com- 
mon, of  the  ablutions  connected  with  their  religious  devotions. 
These  are  the  rites  of  which  Tertullian  speaks  as  "  orationes  lit- 
torales  "  {Adv.  Nat.,  I,  1 3),  which  were  preceded  by  certain  wash- 
ings of  the  hands  and  face. 

Meeting  the  Ladies  at  the  Watering  Place. 

As  our  party  of  Christian  gentlemen  came  upon  the  spot,  they 
noticed  a  coterie  of  ladies,  seemingly  engaged  in  the  devotional 
exercises  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Now,  apart  from  that  sense 
of  delicacy  which  would  naturally  have  forbidden  our  travellers 
to  intrude  upon  a  circle  of  women,  and  strangers  to  them,  there 
existed  a  particularly  high  standard  of  social  etiquette  among 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
might  have  made  them  shy  of  intrusion.  Lightfoot  calls  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  "  the  Macedonian  women  occupied  a  more  inde- 
pendent position,  and  were  held  in  higher  honor  than  in  other 
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parts  of  the  world."  The  social  condition  of  the  Philippians  re- 
sembled in  this  respect  the  social  temper  of  the  United  States, 
where,  whilst  respect  and  urbanity  are  shown  to  a  woman  far 
above  that  which  is  accorded  to  her  sex  in  European  society,  she 
is,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  much  wider  sense  the  mistress  of  her 
own  actions — perhaps  just  because  she  is  always  sure  of  gentle- 
manly protection  in  case  she  should  stand  in  need  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  influence  under  which  the  arti- 
ficial barriers  of  social  restriction  break  so  readily  as  the  mutual 
recognition  of  religious  or  philanthropic  motives  of  action.  This 
is  the  secret  of  those  unique  relations  which  spring  up,  without 
premeditation  or  arrangement,  between  a  pastor  and  his  people, 
and  by  which  a  priest  spontaneously  assumes  the  attitude  01 
father  and  guide  even  toward  those  who  are  much  older  and 
more  experienced  than  himself.  St.  Paul  was  a  Pharisee  and  the 
son  of  a  Pharisee,  a  gentleman,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,' 
both  by  birth  and  education  ;  and  the  earnestness  of  his  zealous 
love  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  his  fathers  must  have  animated 
his  whole  being  and  shone  forth  in  his  exterior.  It  is  said  that 
men  can  tell  a  priest,  no  matter  how  he  disguise  himself  And  so 
there  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  face  and  manner  of  St.  Paul  that  which 
betokened  the  man  of  faith  and  holy  purpose.  With  that  modest 
liberty  of  spirit  which  is  born  of  truth  and  begets  confidence  by 
the  very  simplicity  of  its  manner,  the  Apostle  and  his  companions 
saluted  the  ladies  in  the  Hebrew  fashion — Dl?^'.  The  voice  and 
manner  of  the  men,  and  perhaps  the  sweetly  bashful  mien  of  the 
youth  Timotheus,  made  the  women  at  once  return  respectful  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  kindly  priest  and  his  companions.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  how  they  sat  down  by  the  river  bank ;  how 
St.  Paul  began  to  speak,  gradually  glowing  with  the  fire  of  his 
fervent  love  for  Christ,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  angelic  message,  tell- 
ing of  the  Messiah  to  come,  the  New  Law,  and  the  future  Church, 
whilst  tears  welled  to  his  manly  eyes  as  he  recalled  the  episode 
of  his  own  blind  zeal,  before  the  wondrous  mercy  of  the  Saviour 
came  to  him  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 

Never  had  these  women  heard  such  eloquence.  If  the  Greek 
rhetoricians  had  charmed  them  at  any  time  by  their  silver-tongued 
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cadences,  it  was  nothing  like  this.  Their  words  were  as  sound- 
ing brass  or  the  tinkling  of  senseless  bells  in  comparison  to  the 
heavenly  sounds  of  this  man's  burning  words,  who  spoke  as  one 
having  power  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  and  of  hell. 

Amongst  the  ladies  who  listened  was  one  named  Lydia,  an 
importer  of  Asiatic  purple  stuffs.  Her  business,  which  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  respectable  Parisian  or  London  modiste,  had 
brought  her  from  Thyatira  in  the  Lydian  country,  to  Philippi. 
Thyatira  was  famous  for  its  establishments  and  factories,  furnish- 
ing rare  dyes  of  purple  to  all  the  fashionable  world  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  By  some  special  arrangement  it  had  been  made  a  colony 
of  Macedon  (Strabo,  XIII,  4),  and  thus  found  rich  markets  at 
Philippi.  The  lady  Lydia  may  have  been  married ;  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  her  husband.  She  was,  at  all  events,  influential 
and  wealthy,  and  thus  could  afford  to  offer  generous  hospitality  to 
these  evidently  noble-minded  strangers  who  had  impressed  her 
so  deeply  with  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  But  she  did  not  ven- 
ture to  take  at  once  the  liberty  of  inviting  them,  however  much 
she  might  have  been  prompted  to  do  so  by  her  regard  for  the 
travellers,  in  whom  she  recognized  such  exceptional  gifts.  She 
craved  instruction  both  for  herself  and  her  household ;  and  when 
she  had  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Apostolic  faith,  she, 
and  those  who  depended  upon  her,  embraced  it  with  all  their 
heart.  It  was  only  after  this  that  she  made  the  offer  to  the 
Apostle  and  his  companions  to  accept  the  offices  of  hospitality 
under  her  ample  roof  St.  Paul  was  not  inclined  to  put  himself 
under  compliment.  It  was  not  his  way  to  accept  invitations  of 
this  sort.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  depended  on  no  man,  and  paid 
everywhere  for  his  board  and  lodging.  Accordingly,  he  politely 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  to  spend  some  time  at  this 
lady's  cottage,  which  was  so  convenient  to  the  seaside,  and  com- 
manded, at  the  same  time,  a  view  of  the  mountain  range  to  the 
east.  'But  Madame  Lydia,  with  the  gentle  insistence  of  devout 
people,  repeated  her  request,  until  St.  Paul,  together  with  his 
gentlemanly  companions,  saw  no  way  of  refusing  without  distress- 
ing the  lady ;  and  for  once  he  went  back  on  the  principle  alluded 
to,  namely,  "  Work  for  your  living  and  owe  no  man  anything." 
That  principle  holds  good  everywhere,  but  it  happily  does  not  ex- 
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dude  the  offices  of  true  friendship.  Subsequent  events  showed 
that  Lydia,  and  indeed  all  the  Philippian  converts,  became  the 
dearest  friends  of  St.  Paul.  They  proved  to  be  the  only  ones,  of 
all  the  numerous  communities  under  his  apostolic  charge,  from 
whom,  even  in  later  days,  he  accepted  any  gifts.  They  sent  him 
money,  following  up  his  needs  with  childlike  solicitude.  Time 
and  again  after  his  departure  he  acknowledged  their  generosity 
with  touching  gratitude,  whilst  he  protested,  in  his  affectionate  way, 
that  he  did  not  want  it  for  himself  "  I  have  all,  and  abound,"  he 
wrote  to  them  in  a  letter,  later  on,  from  Rome,  where  he  was  then 
in  prison,  "  having  received  the  things  you  sent,  an  odor  of  sweet- 
ness, an  acceptable  sacrifice  pleasing  to  God.  And  may  my  God 
supply  all  your  want,  according  to  His  riches  in  Jesus  Christ." 
(Philip.  4:  17-19.)  The  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians  is, 
indeed,  a  charming  memorial  of  the  edifying  relations  he  contracted 
with  that  people  during  the  short  weeks  he  spent  in  their  city.  It 
would  hardly  fit  into  our  picture  to  dwell  on  the  last  days  of  his 
sojourn  here,  when  he  and  his  companions  had  trouble  and  bitter- 
ness through  the  envious  malice  of  the  Jewish  clergy,  who  found 
their  material  interests  and  position  impaired  by  the  influence  of 
St.  Paul's  teaching  and  action.  The  Apostle  and  his  companions 
were  taken. to  prison  on  a  false  charge  of  disturbance  and  treated 
with  indignity.  But  all  this  tended  only  to  intensify  the  mutual 
attachment  between  St.  Paul  and  his  new-born  flock.  He  knew 
how  to  draw  good  out  of  evil,  and  the  injury  aimed  against  him 
brought  its  reaction.  Before  he  left  the  city  with  Silas,  he  paid 
another  visit  to  his  hostess,  Lydia,  to  thank  her ;  then  he  bade 
all  the  friends  good-by  and  continued  his  journey  further  west  into 
Greece.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  lengthy  tour  by  sea,  back  along 
the  Greek  shore  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Caesarea,  in  Pales- 
tine. The  saintly  Dr.  Luke  remained  behind  in  Philippi,  and 
Timothy,  too,  loitered  for  some  time  among  the  faithful,  who  had 
begun  to  love  him  dearly  and  were  loath  to  let  him  go  before  he 
had  taught  their  children  the  Beatitudes  of  Christ. 

Years  after  this,  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  St.  Paul  went 
twice  to  visit  his  Philippian  friends  (Acts  20  :  1-6).  And  before 
his  death  he  and  Timothy  sent  them,  from  Rome,  through  the 
Bishop  of  Colossae,  Epaphroditus,  who  had  been  making  his  visit 
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ad  limina,  that  beautiful  message  of  four  chapters,  redolent  with 
the  perfume  of  divine  inspiration,  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
deigned  to  affix  the  seal  of  canonicity.  Numerous  passages  in 
that  Epistle  show  the  affectionate  remembrance  which  the  Apos- 
tle bore  the  community  to  the  very  end ;  indeed  he  had  hoped  to 
see  them  once  more  before  his  death,  but  God  ordained  other- 
wise. 

"Paul  and  Timothy,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  saiftts 
{faithfid)  in  Jesus  Christ  who  are  in  Philippi. 

* '  I  have  you  in  my  heart,  and  in  my  bonds  you  all  are  partakers 
of  my  joy — my  dearly  beloved  brethren,  and  most  desired,  my  joy 
and  my  crown  ;  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly  beloved. 

*'  I  beg  of  Euodias,  and  I  beseech  Syntyche  to  be  of  one  mind  in 
the  Lord.  And  I  entreat  thee  also,  my  sincere  companion  (Synzygus, 
Bishop  of  Philippi),  help  those  women  who  have  labored  with  me  in 
the  gospel,  with  Clement  and  the  rest  of  my  fellow  laborers,  whose 
names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life, 

'  *  The  peace  of  God,  which  surpasseth  all  understanding,  keep 
your  hearts  and  minds  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Referring  to  the  time  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  when 
he  went  first  to  Philippi,  he  writes : 

"You  know,  O  Philippians,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
when  I  departed  from  Macedonia,  no  Church  communicated  with  me 
as  concerning  giving  and  receiving,  but  you  only.  To  Thessalonica 
you  sent  once  and  again  things  for  my  use.  Not  that  I  seek  the  gift, 
but  I  seek  the  fruit  that  may  abound  to  your  account.  I  have  all  and 
abound,  having  received  from  Epaphroditus  the  things  you  sent,  an 
odor  of  sweetness,  an  acceptable  sacrifice  pleasing  to  God. 
.     "  May  God  supply  all  your  want  according  to  His  riches. 

"  Salute  you  every  saint  (the  faithful)  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  breth- 
ren that  are  with  me  salute  you ;  especially  they  that  are  of  Caesar's 
household. ' ' 

H.  J.  Heuser. 
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v.— Etudes. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  perfection  of  the  Rehgious  Life  is 
reached  by  gradual  advance  through  the  exercise  of 
certain  virtues  which  may  be  compared  to  the  notes  of  a  musical 
scale  in  which  the  last  sound  represents  the  highest  degree  of 
practical  charity.  As  a  musical  exercise  the  scale  is  merely  finger 
practice.  There  is  no  air,  no  particular  melody  in  it.  It  only 
renders  us  apt  for  the  performance  of  those  more  pleasing  and 
elaborate  pieces  which  delight  the  ear  and  raise  the  heart.  Such 
pieces  are  still  to  be  learned. 

Looking  at  a  Religious  Order  living  in  community  from 
this  point  of  our  analogy,  the  practice  of  the  scale  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  practice  of  vocal  or  mental  prayer,  or  of  mortifica- 
tion, or  of  obedience,  or  of  any  other  virtue  which  leads  to  the 
habit  of  perfect  charity.  It  is  a  dry  and  monotonous  excercise, 
until  we  have  learned  to  apply  it  by  a  sort  of  instinct  to  the 
ordinary  actions  of  life  so  as  to  give  edification  and  enjoyment  to 
others.  Then  our  hearts  are  no  longer  constrained  to  irksome 
labor ;  but  they  make  melody  within  and  harmony  without,  and 
they  answer  perfectly  to  the  intentions  of  our  Divine  Master,  who 
presides  at  the  organ  and  renders  us  active  instruments  of  His 
holy  will. 

We  must  therefore  learn  to  play  something — something  that 
has  a  motif  in  it,  and  that  makes  people  listen  to  the  air,  and 
causes  them  to  repeat  it  to  themselves,  or  that  draws  them  to 
chime  in  with  their  voices,  accompanying  the  melody.  Indeed 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  our  Great  Organist  has  in  view. 
He  wants  to  bring  everybody  to  listen  to  and  join  in  the  sacred 
music.  If  the  little  ones  of  Christ,  or  the  poor  in  the  world,  or 
those  who  by  reason  of  sin  have  lost  the  sense  of  joy,  can  be 
made  to  attend  to  the  beautiful  music  of  our  lives,  they  will  easily 
learn  the  words  of  truth  which  are  set  to  the  melody  of  religious 
activity ;  they  will  forget  their  sorrows  and  accept  the  lesson  of 
resignation ;  they  will  begin  to  long  for  nobler  joys,  such  as  the 
angelic  hymns  sweetly  announce  to  all  those  who  seek  admittance 
to  Paradise :  Glory  to  God  in  heaven,  and  peace  to  men  of  good 
will. 
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In  the  matter  of  music  it  must  be  confessed  that  for  some  of 
us  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  learn  than  it  is  for  others.  There  are 
certain  natures  gifted  with  talents,  such  as  a  good  ear,  or  a  light 
touch,  and  a  retentive  memoiy  for  musical  pieces.  They  find  it 
quite  easy  to  play  what  they  once  hear  or  are  taught.  They 
need  hardly  any  notes  and  no  study,  or  very  little,  because  they 
play  by  ear.  To  such  players  may  be  compared  the  religious 
who  practise  the  virtue  of  charity  in  certain  directions  as  if  it 
came  to  them  by  nature.  They  love  children  ;  therefore  children 
love  them  and  can  be  managed  by  them.  Such  a  natural  dispo- 
sition is  nothing  less  than  a  vocation  to  a  life  of  service  for  poor 
children,  orphans,  or  foundlings.  Others  possess  an  inborn  sym- 
pathy for  the  suffering,  together  with  a  certain  tact  and  prudence. 
This  fits  them  for  the  service  of  the  sick,  and  they  feel  an  attrac- 
tion to  enter  an  Order  in  which  they  can  spend  their  lives  amid 
the  miseries  of  a  hospital.  Others  again  have  a  natural  reverence 
for  the  aged,  which  makes  them  anxious  to  serve  them,  ready  to 
excuse  their  peculiarities  and  willing  to  take  upon  themselves 
humiliations  for  the  alleviation  of  the  aged  poor.  This  means  a 
call  to  such  service  as  God  requires  from  religious  like  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor.  But  all  these  whom  I  have  mentioned  may 
be  said  to  catch  the  divine  melody  by  ear,  and  they  can  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  follow  the  attraction  of  their  vocation,  so  that, 
even  if  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  world,  they  would  seek 
the  occupation  of  nurses  or  take  a  hand  in  organizing  charitable 
projects  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  infirm. 

Now,  to  those  whose  natural  ability  and  attraction  lead  them 
toward  works  of  mercy  and  charity — and  that  is  the  favorite  tune 
of  our  Divine  Master — I  have  nothing  to  say  by  way  of  particular 
instruction  beyond  what  has  already  been  said.  They  might 
profit  by  certain  practices,  but  they  do  not  need  to  go  through 
the  whole  Exercise  Book  of  Christian  Perfection. 

But  besides  these  religious  who  are  like  players  endowed  with 
a  natural  musical  gift,  there  are  others  who  have  a  capacity  for 
developing  artistic  talent  and  whom  our  Lord  employs  or  rather 
selects  for  certain  difficult  performances  which  require  special 
skill,  and  whose  tastes  and  abilities  are  to  be  directed  and  edu- 
cated in  particular  lines.     It  is  to  this  class  that  I  am  addressing 
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myself  presently.  You  see,  charity  does  not  require  a  special  vo- 
cation ;  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid  in  the  heart,  and  the  will 
builds  upon  these  foundations,  whilst  the  mind  merely  super- 
intends its  proper  exercise. 

A  Vocation. 

But  the  art  and  science  of  Education  requires  certain  special 
studies  and  special  instruction ;  and  those  who  are  called  to  a 
religious  life,  the  duties  of  which  imply  absolute  devotion  to  the 
work  of  education,  must  apply  themselves  in  a  particular  way  to 
the  "  Etudes." 

If  you  ask  me  what  are  "  Etudes,"  I  refer  you  to  the  latest 
dictionary.  Etude  =  a  study,  a  lesson  in  music ;  a  composition 
having  artistic  value  and  intended  mainly  to  exercise  the  pupil  in 
overcoming  some  particular  technical  difficulty.  There  you  have  it 
all.  To  produce  a  brilliant  concert-effect  we  must  apply  ourselves 
to  the  Etudes.  Hence  I  shall  devote  the  next  chapter  to  this 
theme.  Its  object  is  to  give  us  some  helps  in  perfornmig  the 
religious  task  of  teaching.  Accordingly  we  shall  give  our  atten- 
tion first  of  all  to  certain  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  our 
school-work.  These  difficulties  may  be  likened  to  certain  musical 
passages,  fugues,  and  contrapunctal  arrangements,  which  have 
not  the  air  of  easy  melody,  and  must  be  overcome  by  careful 
analysis.  They  have  to  be  studied  in  order  that  the  sacred  concert 
may  be  a  perfect  success ;  for  in  Heaven  nothing  will  be  accepted 
but  what  is  perfect. 

If  we  have  become  familiar  with  these  artistic  parts  and  have 
mastered  the  Etudes  with  care  and  thoughtfulness,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  any  other  theme,  whether  it  be  the  sonatas  and 
grand  marches,  which  by  reason  of  their  form  and  name  suggest 
public  performances  that  make  considerable  sound,  or  certain 
"  Commencement "  Exercises,  of  which  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing, if  I  were  not  afraid  of  exasperating  some  good  people.  The 
practice  of  the  Etudes  will  also  render  easy  for  us  the  meditations, 
phantasies,  and  serenades  that  elevate  the  heart  in  peaceful  hours 
of  rest  and  which  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  great  symphony 
in  which  all  who  are  on  the  side  of  God  will  take  part  some 
final  day. 
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Motives  and  Prinxiples  of  the  '•  Etudes." 

God  is  life.  Life,  as  science  has  demonstrated,  is  progressive 
motion.  It  follows  from  this  that  life  in  union  with  God  is  true 
progress.  Progressive  motion  is  essential  therefore  to  religion. 
From  this  principle  we  derive  the  conclusion  that  a  religious  must 
practise  perfection  which  leads  to  Christ-like  charity.  But  just  as 
the  practice  of  progressive  finger  exercises  in  music  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  results  of  melodic  or  harmonious  composition, 
so  the  progressive  motion  of  the  Religious  Life,  without  a  par- 
ticular motive  or  design  producing  harmony,  or  accompanying 
some  Divine  purpose  which,  like  a  melody,  leads  the  theme,  is 
insufficient  for  the  practical  work  of  Christ-like  charity.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  work  of  education.  A  religious  who  prac- 
tises all  the  virtues  of  our  scale  in  a  perfect  degree  is  still  accom- 
plishing only  or  mainly  his  or  her  own  personal  sanctification. 
Progress  in  holiness  sanctifies  the  individual.  It  is  the  gradual 
and  spontaneous  rising  of  the  soul,  which,  casting  off,  one  after 
another,  the  impediments  of  earth,  thus  growing  lighter  and  being 
spiritualized  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  attraction,  is  lifted 
towards  its  centre,  God.  It  is  the  progress  of  personal  sanctifi- 
cation which  suffices  for  the  contemplative. 

But  the  religious  of  our  teaching  orders  profess  more.  They 
are  not  contemplatives  merely,  receiving  and  feeding  upon  the 
full  light  of  divine  grace,  like  the  fixed  star ;  but  they  are  like  the 
planets,  which,  whilst  shedding  the  light  received,  determine  at 
the  same  time  the  motion  and  lightsome  progress  of  others  around 
them.  They  not  only  move  along  the  straight,  well-determined, 
and  narrow  path  that  leads  to  salvation,  but  they  make  it  clear 
and  accessible  to  others,  thus  following  the  Divine  Sun,  Christy 
who  said,  not  simply  "  I  am  the  truth  and  the  life,"  but  likewise 
"  I  am  the  way." 

Now  the  idea  of  progress  implies  that  of  perfectibility,  of  bet- 
terment, of  change,  not  only  in  ourselves,  but  also  in  those  whose 
motion  and  life  we  influence  and  determine  by  education.  Heat, 
which  is  identical  with  motion,  affects  the  metal  in  the  crucible, 
reducing  it  to  liquid,  and  thus  rendering  it  capable  of  adaptation 
to  the  forms  which  surround  it.     This  change  does  not  lessen  the 
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quality  or  value  of  the  metal,  but  it  enhances  it.  Thus,  whilst 
religious  persons  aiming  at  their  own  sanctification  may  remain 
isolated,  unaffected  by  the  changes  around  them,  the  members  of 
the  active,  and,  most  of  all,  the  teaching  orders,  aiming  at  becoming 
instruments  of  knowledge,  vessels  dealing  out  wisdom  unto  others, 
cannot  remain  impervious  to  the  influences  around  them.  By 
allowing  themselves,  within  proper  bounds,  to  adopt  the  form  and 
fashion  of  things  around  them,  they  enhance  their  value. 

Progress,  not  Change. 

The  founders  of  our  religious  teaching  institutes  understood 
this ;  yet  they  could  not  always  foresee  the  character  of  the  in- 
fluences which  would  affect  society  in  the  future,  and  they  could 
not  therefore  have  legislated  for  meeting  the  educational  requisites 
of  the  present  day  in  detail.  They  knew  that  others  would  con- 
tinue their  work  with  the  same  intelligent  zeal  as  had  inspired 
their  own  activity ;  and  so  they  did  what  every  enterprising  artisan 
founding  an  industrial  establishment  which  is  to  serve  posterity, 
does  :  they  marked  out  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  material  to  be 
fashioned  into  forms  that  answered  the  habits  of  their  generation, 
the  principles  which  were  to  guide  the  conduct  of  their  workmen. 
But  they  did  not  wish  the  interests  of  their  work  to  suffer  from  an 
absolute  adherence  to  the  forms  and  fashions  that  were  in  use  in 
their  own  day,  and  time,  and  place,  nor  prevent  such  changes  as 
would  seem  necessary  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  people  whose  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  and  whose  methods  of  living  might  differ 
from  their  own,  provided  these  changes  were  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  their  foundation.  Hence,  the  plans  which  they 
devised  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  generation  in  its  time  and 
place,  although  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  are  yet  no  essential 
part  of  that  religious  life  which  the  members  of  the  teaching 
orders  have  assumed,  under  the  Divine  guidance,  as  their  means 
of  special  sanctification. 

In  recognizing  this  fact  we  merely  recognize  the  action  of  God 
in  His  own  creation.  Take  the  vine-fruit  which  the  Heavenly 
Gardener  has  planted  and  ripened  on  the  golden  hillsides  of  sunny 
Burgundy.  The  amber  creaming  liquid  distilled  from  its  grape 
has  a  rare  fragrance  and  a  wondrously  health-giving  strength. 
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French  emigrants,  eager  to  increase  the  yield  of  this  gift  of  nature, 
have  taken  perfect  specimens  of  the  vine  to  CaHfornia,  where  the 
mountains  slope  and  the  white  soil  shines  like  the  chalky  eleva- 
tions of  their  own  Mont  Rachet ;  and  they  dealt  with  their  trans- 
planted sprigs  as  they  would  deal  with  the  little  children  raised  on 
their  own  native  soil, — sheltering,  nourishing,  pruning  with  care  ; 
yet  the  first  result  was  a  wine  as  dry  and  bitter  as  vinegar.  Then 
they  varied  the  treatment,  added  grape-sugar  during  the  fermen- 
tation, or  by  the  application  of  heat  interrupted  the  process  which 
turns  the  natural  sugar  of  the  grape  into  alcohol,  and  there  came 
forth  a  mellow  wine  promising  to  rival  that  of  the  mother  soil. 
These  viticulturists  did  not  change  the  plant,  but  they  adapted 
their  treatment  of  it  to  the  new  climate  and  the  new  conditions  of 
the  soil,  thus  reaching  the  same  results  as  their  trade  taught  them 
to  look  for  at  home. 

We  realize  then  that  such  changes  in  the  art  of  educating 
are  a  necessity  where  the  conditions  of  growth,  whether  social, 
intellectual,  moral,  or  physical,  vary ;  for  in  these  cases  there  is 
no  deviation  from  the  original  purpose,  which  was  not  so  much  to 
maintain  an  unalterable  routine  as  rather  to  produce  a  definite 
result, — "  by  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them." 

Caution. 

But  whilst  a  religious  educator  has  no  right  to  appeal  to  the 
past  as  an  excuse  for  losing  hold  of  the  opportunities  cfifered  in 
the  future,  the  cry  for  advance  may  beguile  him  to  adopt  a  course 
which  is  more  disastrous  than  a  total  falling  back.  In  showing 
the  necessity  of  progressive  changes  in  the  educational  field,  I 
have  used  the  figure  of  the  vine  which  is  transplanted  for  the 
health-giving  and  exhilarating  qualities  of  its  fruit.  Yet  that  same 
fruit  of  the  vine  has  wrecked  more  healthy  lives  and  destroyed 
more  happiness  than  pestilence  or  war ;  for  man,  in  his  endeavor 
to  increase  the  vivifying  effects  of  this  beneficent  liquid,  has  in- 
duced the  convalescent,  eager  for  the  joy  and  strength  of  life,  to 
drink  to  excess.  The  amber  liquid,  with  its  tiny  pearls  rising  in 
the  glass,  tasted  so  innocently  sweet  that  he  did  not  perceive  how 
the  subtle  fumes  ascended  to  his  brain  and  stole  away  his  judg- 
ment.    It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  be  measured  in  accepting 
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every  novelty  of  study  or  method  in  pedagogics,  or  to  make  it 
our  own  at  the  risk  of  lessening,  by  the  increase  of  apparent 
knowledge,  the  development  of  that  sound  judgment  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  true  wisdom  and  of  the  science  of  the  saints,  upon 
which  social  as  well  as  personal  happiness  is  unalterably  founded. 

First  Etude. 

Altogether  the  religious  teacher,  true  to  the  established  spirit 
and  constitution  of  the  approved  institute  to  which  he  or  she 
belongs,  possesses  every  means  of  securing  true  progress  and 
success  in  utilizing  the  sciences  and  scholastic  methods  of  secular 
life  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  for  which  God  established  society. 
To  attain  this  object  the  educators  have  to  turn  their  attention  to 
constant  improvements  in  three  directions  : 

I.  As  regards  the  general  organization  of  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, outlining  the  main  programme  of  studies,  fixing  with  precision 
the  object,  scope,  and  character  of  each  class,  and  the  time  justly 
to  be  allotted  to  each  branch.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
judicious  disposition  of  such  branches  as  may  be  for  the  time  de- 
manded by  popular  appreciation,  but  which  are  really  of  little 
practical  use  in  the  after  life  of  the  child,  will  show  the  true  wis- 
dom of  the  educator.  Whatever  we  teach,  we  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  thoroughness  in  education.  Now  the  secular  edu- 
cational establishment  lays,  as  a  rule,  less  stress  upon  solidity 
than  upon  brilliancy.  The  eminent  Dominican,  P.  Weiss,  char- 
acterizes the  modern  tendency  in  education  in  the  following  terms : 
Take  a  large  cauldron,  such  as  brewers  use, — throw  into  it  zoology, 
astronomy,  and  geography;  botany,  physics,  and  mineralogy; 
ethnography,  geometry,  high  calculus,  and  chemistry ;  diplomacy, 
history,  and  mythology.  For  each  of  these  specialties  one  text- 
book will  do, — something  in  the  style  of  "  easy  methods."  Then 
make  the  entire  mixture  boil  vigorously  (until  it  makes  sufficient 
noise).  When  all  the  elements  are  reduced  to  a  uniform  paste, 
of  about  the  consistency  of  the  primitive  protoplasm,  you  must 
add  by  way  of  sweetening  some  generalities  about  humanity  and 
advance,  then  some  pet  forms  of  politeness,  and  just  a  trifle  of 
religion — it  is  fashionable,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  diluted  by 
liberal  views,  so  that  people  who  are  of  importance  in  this  world 
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may  be  saved  for  the  next.  All  you  have  to  do  with  this  mix- 
ture is  to  dish  it  out ;  the  instant  the  child  puts  it  to  its  lips  it  will 
become  a  veritable  Solomon. 

Now  this  is  the  prevailing  condition  of  things  in  the  educa- 
tional world  to-day.  Our  curriculum  is  crowded  with  special 
studies,  which  for  the  most  part  aim  at  pretence  of  knowledge 
rather  than  the  information  which  strengthens  solid  convictions 
and  thus  becomes  of  value  in  life.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  heads  of  our  educational  establishments  find  themselves  in  a 
dilemma.  We  do  not  aim  at  brilliancy  but  at  solidity  in  the  edu- 
cation we  would  impart ;  yet  if  we  omit  from  our  curriculum  the 
studies  which  are  properly  taught  in  the  accredited  schools  of  the 
land,  we  shall  be  set  down  as  lacking  in  progress,  and  in  failing 
therefore  to  educate  children  for  the  sphere  in  which  they  are 
actually  to  move. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  all  the  novelties  in  pedagogy 
which  are  forced  upon  our  attention,  we  shall  fail  in  disciplining 
the  mind,  because  of  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  topics  to  which 
the  child  has  to  give  its  attention.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do 
about  it  ? 

We  introduce  the  new  sciences ;  we  must  have  them  on  our 
programme ;  but  we  give  them  the  subordinate  attention  which 
they  deserve  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  practical  utility. 
This  fact  need  not  imply  that  our  teaching  is  to  be  superficial ; 
and  we  may  truthfully  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  query  of 
parents  who  wish  to  know  whether  we  give  due  attention  in  our 
course  to  the  "  latest  'ologies."  Happily  we  have  no  government 
inspectors  who  measure  our  efficiency  by  their   pagan  standards. 

Second  Etude. 

The  second  field  in  which  progress  must  be  noted  is  that 
of  educational  methods.  The  test  of  a  method  is  the  utility  it 
demonstrates  for  arriving  at  adequate  results.  Our  method 
must  be  useful,  that  is,  it  must  be  capable  of  imparting  to  the 
child  that  knowledge  which,  under  present  conditions,  is  neces- 
sary for  attaining  its  last  end  in  its  sojourn  through  life ;  it  must 
impart,  therefore,  an  aptitude  for  certain  social  qualifications  and 
an  acquaintance  with  topics  which  will  enable  the  child  to  take 
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its  place  in  the  order  established  by  God  for  mutual  help  and 
converse;  in  order  that  this  twofold  object  may  be  accom- 
plished, our  method  must  be  attractive.  Thus  what  is  necessary 
for  the  last  end,  and  for  the  social  life,  which  is  the  way  to  that 
end,  may  be  readily  taken  and  absorbed  by  the  faculties  of  the 
child  without  repelling,  wearying,  or  surfeiting  its  mind.  Now 
those  of  us  who  have  lived  through  several  educational  pro- 
cesses and  observed  the  changes,  will  realize  that  methods  which 
were  attractive  enough  twenty  years  ago,  and  imparted  good 
knowledge,  have  somehow  lost  their  interest  for  the  child  of 
to-day.  A  wooden  horse  could  amuse  a  lad  of  seven  for  days 
and  weeks,  and  a  pasteboard  doll,  if  it  fell,  would  draw  affection- 
ate sighs  and  tears  from  the  little  maid  of  six.  To-day  the  boy 
wants  a  real  steam  engine,  and  the  girl  needs  a  tea-party  and  cups 
of  real  china  to  make  her  feel  that  she  is  not  being  imposed  upon. 
Such  is  the  temper  of  our  children,  and  we  have  to  reckon  with 
that  in  our  methods.  The  great  variety  of  studies  demanded  in 
the  modern  curriculum  is  of  some  help  to  the  teacher  in  this 
respect.  Variety  delights  the  child,  and  there  is  not  much 
danger  in  admitting  a  moderate  list  of  popular  branches  of  study 
into  our  curriculum.  But  it  would  be  a  vital  error  to  treat  them 
in  a  manner  which  would  eat  into  the  time  devoted  to  the  essen- 
tial branches  of  the  old  system.  Take,  for  example,  the  subject 
of  mental  philosophy  or  of  metaphysics,  or  of  political  economy, 
or  similar  disciplines  which  are  being  taught  at  many  of  our 
institutions.  In  other  directions  we  have  physiology,  philosophy 
of  history,  ethnology,  archaeology.  For  some  of  these  we  have 
Catholic  text-books;  for  others  we  are  referred  to  the  least 
objectionable  works  written  by  Protestants  or  infidels.  All  these 
branches,  whilst  they  are  popular,  are  new  to  teachers  of  a  few 
years  ago,  who  feel  that  the  men  and  women  up  to  their  time  were 
quite  as  respectable  and  cultured  and  perhaps  better  than  the  new 
man  and  woman.  The  books  that  treat  of  these  sciences  cover 
from  200  to  400  pages.  To  master  them  the  pupil  and  teacher 
spend  numerous  hours  a  week.  It  will  be  admitted  that  to  get 
through  one  of  the  text-books  with  any  hope  of  giving  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  any  science,  which  has  no  art  corresponding  to 
it  in  the  practical  life  of  a  woman,  is  a  lengthy  task  consuming 
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much  time.  Instead  of  this  the  Catholic  teacher  might  devise  a 
better  plan,  saving  the  pupil  much  labor  and  reserving  time  and 
energy  for  studies  more  essential  in  forming  character.  This 
method  consists  in  summarizing  the  leading  principles  of  any- 
given  text-book  ;  of  selecting  those  chapters  which  strike  the 
teacher  as  of  practical  worth.  These  may  be  presented  or  dic- 
tated to  the  pupils  in  brief  compositions.  The  index  or  contents' 
page  of  a  modern  text-book  nearly  always  enables  us  to  follow 
the  connection  of  thought  in  the  development  of  a  given  science. 
This  involves,  of  course,  more  than  ordinary  labor,  at  intervals, 
for  the  teacher,  since  she  practically  makes  her  own  text-books 
for  her  classes.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  she  herself  has  mas- 
tered the  study  through  some  reputable  text-book.  This  process 
of  condensing  is  not  so  difficult,  provided  the  teacher  have  the 
gift  of  connecting  and  subordinating  the  parts  according  to  their 
practical  importance,  and  of  referring  the  pupil,  if  necessary,  to 
more  exhaustive  works  for  later  study.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  real  object  of  education,  quite  apart  from  any  religious  con- 
sideration, can  never  be  to  give  pupils  an  actual  or  complete 
knowledge  of  the  things  which  they  need  to  use  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  life ;  it  can  only  give  them  an  indication  of  the  nature 
of  such  knowledge,  of  the  sources  whence  it  may  be  derived,  and 
of  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  it.  All  else  is  cramming  the 
mind,  is  readily  forgotten,  and  really  of  no  value.  Hence  we  have 
done  enough  in  ethics,  for  example,  if  we  explain  (requiring  the 
pupil  to  write  and  answer  questions)  what  is  the  meaning  and 
province,  what  are  the  leading  propositions,  what  are  the  principles 
by  which  we  meet  objections  to  the  Catholic  view  of  ethics.  In 
other  words,  we  teach  results  rather  than  processes.  All  this  may 
be  done  within  the  compass  of  a  good  article  in  any  encyclo- 
paedia, and  enlarged  as  our  time-table  and  opportunities  allow. 
There  are  other  methods,  brief  and  interesting  alike,  especially  for 
advanced  classes.  They  rest  on  the  principle  of  eliciting  inquiry 
and  interest  by  the  suggestion  of  originality.  But  with  all  this, 
schedules  and  educational  magazines  and  the  experience  of  in- 
genious teachers  have  already  made  us  familiar. 
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Third  Etude. 

Our  method  must  attract  and  interest  the  child ;  and  this  is 
done  far  more  effectively  by  winning  the  affections  of  its  heart 
than  by  any  device  of  an  inventive  imagination.  The  reason  is 
this :  whatever  appeal  you  make  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  in 
order  to  interest  it  there  is  no  means  which  will  attract  all  the 
pupils  in  an  equal  degree.  Their  apprehension,  intelligence,  taste, 
and  nervous  sustaining  power  differ  greatly  at  all  times  and  under 
any  circumstances.  Hence,  whilst  we  may  hold  the  attention  of 
some,  we  lose  that  of  others,  who  do  not  simply  remain  passive, 
as  though  they  had  dropped  out  of  the  line,  but  they  promptly 
become  disturbing  elements  which  claim  the  corrective  attention 
of  the  teacher.  Furthermore,  they  arouse  a  sense  of  comparison 
in  the  more  capable  pupils  who  feel  themselves  superior.  Now 
whilst  competition  is  a  kind  of  necessity  by  which  we  elicit  activ- 
ity, which  does  not  injure  the  simple-minded  child,  it  generates 
and  nourishes  a  pride  which,  bad  as  it  is  in  man,  is  infinitely  more 
repulsive  in  woman,  on  whom  it  takes  a  much  greater  hold  in 
various  forms  of  envy  or  jealousy. 

The  better  and  far  safer  way  is  to  gain  the  individual  affection 
of  the  child.  For  where  there  is  a  real  affection  (and  a  religious 
teacher  can,  as  a  rule,  gain  this  with  surety,  on  conditions  ot 
which  I  shall  speak  later  on),  there  is  always  attention,  always 
willingness  to  obey,  eagerness  to  understand,  and  anxiety  to 
please.  No  doubt,  we  often  find  it  difficult  to  accomplish  this, 
either  because  there  is  in  the  child  a  lack  of  feeling,  or  a  quality 
of  selfishness  which  renders  its  heart  unresponsive  to  suggestions 
of  kindness  or  interest,  or  else  because  we  ourselves  feel  a  natural 
repugnance  or  (what  is  worse)  an  indifference  toward  children  of 
^uch  disposition.  If  the  defect  is  in  the  child,  be  sure  it  can  be 
conquered ;  if  it  be  in  ourselves,  if  it  be  indifference,  then  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  we  were  failures  in  religion.  Living  as  we  do,  it 
is  absolutely  true  that,  before  we  can  be  true  teachers,  we  must 
be  true  religious.  Now  every  religious  will  realize  that  there  is 
no  child  that  has  not  one  very  lovable  quality  about  it.  though 
it  may  have  no  attraction  for  us.  That  one  quality  is  the  touch 
of  its  soul  by  the  Precious  Blood.     Whatever  we  may  feel   or 
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think,  whatever  experience  we  may  have  gone  through  to  make 
the  heart  sick  with  ingratitude  of  those  whom  we  have  striven  to 
benefit  or  gain  over,  two  facts  remain — the  value  of  the  soul  of 
that  child,  and  the  pledge  we  hav^e  given  to  prepare  it  for  its 
heavenly  setting  by  the  process  of  education,  which  is  the  weari- 
some process  of  cleansing,  and  filing,  and  polishing.  There  is  in 
our  work  this  consolation,  that  the  harder  the  substance  (that  is 
to  say,  the  intractable  soul  of  the  child),  the  greater  is  the  price 
we  obtain  for  it  when  we  have  polished  it  to  its  capable  brilliancy. 
That  brilliancy  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  friction,  which  draws  to 
the  surface  the  nati\e  heat,  and  causes  a  consuming  of  the  rugged 
fibres.     We  must  keep  at  it,  moving  ever  along  the  grain. 

If  as  educators  we  have  drawn  out  this  warmth  from  the 
child's  heart,  it  works  spontaneously  in  the  direction  of  efforts. 
It  will  follow  us;  it  will  watch  us,  instead  of  having  to  be 
watched ;  its  heart  having  warmed  toward  us,  it  will  rise  above 
the  common  level,  as  does  all  heat ;  it  will  become  what  the  edu- 
cator is  and  wishes  it  to  be.  For  it  is  an  unalterable  law  of  life, 
based  on  psychological  and  eternal  truth,  that  a  man  becomes 
hke  to  the  things  he  loves.  This  is  true  a  fortiori  of  the  child. 
If,  having  taught  it  to  love  you,  you  show  it  that  you  love  virtue, 
that  you  love  knowledge,  it  will  exert  all  its  innate  powers  to  pos- 
sess these  qualities  also,  because  we  covet  what  we  love,  and, 
most  of  all,  that  which  is  distant  from  our  reach.  It  is  part  of 
our  very  being  to  long  for  the  filling  of  the  void  in  our  fallen 
nature,  and  this  fact  is  the  very  proof  of  our  immortality.  So 
true  is  this,  that  the  child  becomes  transformed  even  as  to  its 
physical  expression,  and  takes  on  the  likeness  of  the  teacher. 
Have  you  never  observed  a  singular  family-likeness  in  religious  of 
the  same  order,  who,  having  lived  under  the  discipline  and  teach- 
ing of  a  common  guide,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  common  founder, 
somehow  seem  to  reflect  in  their  \ery  physiognomy  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  institute?  Such  is  our  nature;  and  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Thomistic  teaching  {de  fide)  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  the  forma  substantialis  of  the  body ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
soul  gives  form  to  the  whole  human  being.  Let  us,  then,  lay 
hold  of  the  soul  of  the  child,  and  we  shall  get  the  leading  string 
which  controls  all  its  talents,  all  its  capacities,  its  temper  and  dis- 
position, nay,  its  physical  perfection  and  eternal  well-being. 
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We  have  considered  the  directions  in  which  progress  is  desira- 
ble for  our  teachers,  pledged  first  and  foremost  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  to  whom  also  we  are  bound  to  lead  others.  These  direc- 
tions regard  the  curriculum  of  studies  to  be  pursued  and  the  meth- 
ods to  be  adopted,  among  which  is  always  the  first  and  most 
effectual — and  in  the  long  run  the  easiest — that  w^hich  aims  at 
gaining  the  affection  of  the  child,  making  it  docile  and  receptive 
for  every  kind  of  knowledge,  natural  and  supernatural,  which  the 
teacher  is  capable  of  imparting.  And  this  leads  to  a  third  and 
culminating  point  in  the  progressive  movement  of  pedagogy, 
namely,  the  formation  of  the  perfect  teacher.  For,  after  all,  every- 
thing depends  on  the  direct  influence  of  the  one  who  is  to  fashion 
the  soul  of  the  child  into  a  perfect  likeness  of  its  Creator,  whose 
immediate  representative  is  the  teacher.     Sicut  rex  ita  grex. 

Such  are  the  Etudes,  the  special  studies  to  which  the  religious 
who  is  called  to  teach  must  give  his  or  her  earnest  attention. 

Principles   in  Practice. 

A  knowledge  of  the  theory,  of  the  principles  of  musical  com- 
position, is  not  sufficient  to  produce  actual  harmony  of  sounds. 
On  the  other  hand  our  practice  will  be  desultory  unless  we  keep 
before  us  those  fixed  principles  which  underlie  our  art  of  making 
heavenly  harmony  in  the  souls  of  those  whom  we  are  expected 
to  aid  toward  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  me  single 
out  a  few  principles,  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  thus  far : 

1.  In  the  matter  of  admitting  new  branches  into  the  curriculum 
of  studies,  our  teachers  act  wisely  in  accepting  such  as  are  com- 
monly approved ;  but  always  with  the  distinction  that  what  is  not 
a  direct  aid  to  leading  a  religious  life  is  to  be  subordinated  to  what 
we,  who  educate  the  heart  before  the  mind,  hold  as  essential ;  that 
'the  studies  which  give  solidity  are  always  to  go  before  those  that 
give  brilliancy. 

2.  The  most  efficient  method  is  the  method  which  most  inter- 
ests the  child  in  any  study  that  imparts  con\  ictions.  Opinions  are 
not  convictions,  even  if  they  are  truths. 

3.  Though  science  is  necessary  for  the  teacher,  it  does  not 
make  the  educator.  The  secret  of  educating  well  lies  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart,  in  patience,  and  in  the  power  of  example. 
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4.  All  education  which  does  not  teach  the  child  to  perfect  itself 
by  a  habit  of  self-control  and  personal  discipline  is  a  failure. 

5.  Cleverness,  taste  for  study,  habit  of  industry,  may  be  in- 
herited by  a  child.  The  one  thing  that  is  not  transmitted  by 
inheritance  is  Christian  virtue ;  it  requires  an  educator, 

6.  The  child  becomes  like  to  the  teacher  whom  it  most  loves. 

Cultivation  of  Style. 

Professed  religious  who  are  called  to  teach  have  their  appoint- 
ment "  by  divine  grace."  It  is  their  privilege,  and,  if  rightly  taken 
hold  of,  it  will  be  their  constant  joy  to  cooperate  with  God  in  His 
great  work  of  accomplishing,  of  perfecting  the  designs  of  creation. 
The  renewal  of  the  world,  its  conservation  in  a  healthy  spirit, 
means  nothing  else  than  a  continuous  creation  through  the  action 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  "  Emitte  Spiritum  Tuum  et  creabuntur,  et 
renovabis  faciem  terrae,"  This  is  eminently  true  of  education, 
which  is  the  training  unto  perfection  of  the  highest  type  of  cre- 
ation— man. 

To  cooperate  rightly  therefore  with  God  in  this  work  of  teaching 
requires  special  qualifications.  These  are,  indeed,  guaranteed  to 
the  members  of  the  teaching  orders — thanks  to  God's  wondrous 
goodness — in  the  fact  that  He  has  called  them  to  this  task.  Reli- 
gious teachers  may  not  always  be  conscious  of  the  possession  or 
operation  of  such  qualities,  because  these  were  given  them  in  the 
manner  of  a  germ  or  seed,  to  be  developed  and  cultivated  in  the 
soil  of  a  good  and  faithful  heart ;  and,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
what  sort  of  fruit  a  small  seed  may  bring  forth,  so  a  teacher  may 
have  no  clear  conception  of  what  he  or  she  can  do,  or  rather  what 
God  may  do  in  using  them  as  instruments  of  education.  Nor  is  it 
necessary.  Does  the  lily  grow  less  fair  because  it  is  unconscious 
of  its  growth  ?  In  truth,  it  is  very  much  better  for  all  of  us  that 
we  should  not  trouble  ourselves  about  our  talents  in  the  way  of 
rating  them.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  use  them,  and  their  use 
begins  by  keeping  them,  like  fruitful  seed,  under  ground  for  awhile 
(humility),  and  to  gather  in  this  condition  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  (fervor),  so  that  the  seed  may  break  (mortification) ;  and  then 
the  little  germ,  whatever  its  ultimate  productiveness,  will  of  itself 
struggle  through  the  hard  crust  of  the  earth  to  the  light.     And  if 
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after  that  it  is  kept  under  proper  shelter,  within  the  rays  of  the 
Divine  Sun  which  warms  it,  and  drinks  in  the  waters  of  divine 
grace  which  bedew  it,  and  yields  to  the  care  of  the  gardener 
appointed  by  God,  to  tie  and  to  steady  it,  giving  it  a  rule  lest  it 
grow  crooked,  and  to  prune  it,  sometimes  even  unto  tears,  lest  it 
spread  itself  unduly — then  that  sprout  of  talent  will  bring  flowers, 
and  in  its  season  fruits  with  which  we  may  safely  feed  the  little 
ones  whom  God  intrusts  to  us  for  education. 

Safely  feed  the  little  ones !  We  may ;  and  yet  in  our  very 
good-heartedness  (which  is  sometimes  a  weakness),  we  may  over- 
feed them,  or  feed  them  at  the  wrong  time,  or  feed  them  with  a 
fruit  too  ripe  or  raw,  or  feed  them  in  a  manner  too  hasty,  or  in 
morsels  too  big  for  the  little  throats.  In  short,  our  feeding,  how- 
ever good  the  fruit  of  our  gifts  of  mind,  instead  of  preserving  life, 
may  produce  illness,  pain,  mental  dyspepsia,  cholera,  choking, 
death  of  mind  and  heart ;  and  we  who  might  have  prevented  it 
will  be  answerable  for  the  results. 

It  is  on  this  point,  in  the  long  line  of  a  teacher's  qualifications, 
that  I  will  ask  my  readers  chiefly  to  dwell  after  briefly  stating, 
for  the  sake  of  logical  coherence,  what  everyone  knows  to  be  the 
principal  requisites,  natural,  intellectual,  and  moral,  of  all  those 
who  are  called  to  the  very  important  office  of  educating  the 
young. 

Expression. 

I.  (i)  Among  what  are  termed  natural  or  physical  qualifi- 
cations, health  is  obviously  counted,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  the 
possession  of  habits  of  life  which  exclude  a  warping  of  the  judg- 
ment and  temper  of  the  teacher  {inens  sana  in  corpore  sano),  or 
the  arousing  of  certain  repugnances  and  prejudices  which  offend 
the  sensibilities  of  the  pupil.  However,  we  know  that  defects  of 
the  body  can  often  be  compensated  for  by  extraordinary  gifts  of 
soul.  Among  the  most  efficient  educators  have  been  those  who 
were  habitually  under  the  stress  of  physical  suffering. 

(2)  Next  to  health  come  (in  the  same  natural  order)  an  instinct 
of  propriety,  (3)  a  sense  of  order,  (4)  simplicity  of  manner.  The 
last  two  are  an  ordinary  result  of  the  spirit  of  holy  poverty 
and  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God.     I  say  of 
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holy  poverty,  because  that  is  quite  compatible  with  the  neatness 
and  cleanliness  which  betoken  a  regard  for  our  surroundings. 
"  We  are  to  form  the  pupils  to  habits  of  simplicity,  order,  economy, 
and  a  taste  for  the  useful,"  writes  the  Venerable  Madame  Barat, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  educators  of  our  time,  and  of 
these  things  we  must  give  the  example.  Such  are  the  external 
qualifications. 

There  are  likewise  internal  gifts  of  the  natural  order  requisite 
for  the  successful  work  of  education : 

{a)  Ordinary  insight  or  penetration  into  human  nature,  and 
the  tact  which  accompanies  that  gift ; 

{p)  the  ability  to  communicate  our  thoughts  ; 

[c]  sufficient  inventive  power  (imagination)  to  present  knowl- 
edge in  an  interesting  form,  and  elicit  attention  ; 

{d)  the  natural  power  of  enforcing  discipline  ; 

{e)  a  pleasant  manner. 

Somehow  sanctity  supplies  all  these ;  but  in  proportion  as 
sanctity  is  lacking,  they  must  be  supplied  from  the  natural 
order, 

II,  In  the  intellectual  order  the  teacher  requires : 

(i)  Knowledge  of  the  branches  or  topics  to  be  taught,  and  of 
methods,  particularly  in  certain  special  branches.  The  present 
training  colleges  lay  considerable  stress  on  this,  and  teach,  under 
the  head  of  "  theory  and  practice  of  education : "  psychology, 
logic,  ethics,  the  art  of  teaching,  the  history  of  education,  methods 
for  special  topics,  school  hygiene,  school  problems,  criticism, 
elocution,^  I  mention  these  merely  under  the  head  of  knowl- 
edge because  of  the  popular  demand,  and  because  similar 
courses  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  teaching  orders  in 
England,  notably  in  the  Normal  Training  School  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Child  Jesus, 

(2)  The  habit  (natural  or  through  training  by  mathematics, 
logic,  etc.)  of  consecutive  and  logical  thinking.  This  secures  the 
method  which  develops  by  means  of  synthesis  and  analysis. 

III.  A  third  category  of  qualifications  belongs  to  the  moral 
order.     For  religious  teachers  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the 

^  Cambridge  Course;  1899. 
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faithful  observance  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Rule  of  their 
institute. 

This  qualification  is  decidedly  of  the  highest  importance,  since 
it  supplies  both  knowledge  and  method,  because — 

(i)  nearness  to  God  opens  all  the  sources  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge ;  ^ 

(2)  because  nearness  to  God  puts  us  in  the  right  attitude 
toward  the  child ;  it  gives  us  supernatural  love,  which  inspires 
the  best  method  for  attracting  and  teaching  it. 

Tempo. 

What  is  called  tempo  in  music  is  an  indication  of  the  relative 
rapidity  of  movement  or  rhythm  with  which  a  piece  or  passage  is 
to  be  played.  Thus  lento  is  slow,  allegro  {^s\.,  forte  strong,  piano 
soft.  In  the  work  of  education,  religious  education  such  as  we 
are  considering,  nothing  can  be  done  successfully  unless  we 
observe  the  proper  tempo.  The  manner  in  which  we  strike  a  note 
is  apt  to  bring  out  the  character  of  the  piece.  The  touch  must 
always  be  bold,  that  is  to  say,  definite ;  yet  always  just,  that  is,  not 
too  strong  or  too  subdued, 

I  have  already  outlined  the  qualifications  which  are  demanded 
in  the  Christian  educator,  of  whom  the  true  religious,  apart  from 
the  well-informed  parent,  is  the  best  type.  If  I  were  to  put  the 
whole  matter  in  a  simpler  mould,  following  an  eminent  modern 
educator,  Pere  Lecuyer,  I  would  say  that  our  efforts  should  lay 
stress  on  the  perfecting  of  certain  natural  virtues,  which  will  give 
to  our  work  of  education  the  proper  movement  or  tempo,  and 
render  it  infinitely  superior  to  any  training  that  the  best  efforts  of 
pedagogical  science  and  art  can  attain  in  all  the  different  orders 
of  study,  intellectual  or  social.  The  two  virtues  which  represent, 
so  to  speak,  the  prevailing  tempo  of  our  work  as  educators  are 
courage  and  justice.  They  are  the  two  main  hinges  on  which 
swings  the  gate  of  the  religious  educator's  efficiency,  the  gate 
which  opens  the  way  for  the  pupil  to  that  sphere  of  the  child's 
future  usefulness  which  the  education  in  the  schools  over  which 

^  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Philip  Benitius,  Suarez,  and  other  intellectual 
giants  have  called  the  crucifix  their  book  ;  and  we  know  what  that  book  taught  them 
even  of  human  learning. 
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religious  preside  was  intended  to  secure.  If  we  desire  confirma- 
tion of  this  thought,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  teaching  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools,  which  presents  a  singular  harmony  with  the  edu- 
cational maxims  to  be  gleaned  in  general  from  the  lives  of  the 
founders  of  the  orders  that  have  made  the  training  of  the  young 
their  special  object. 

Forte. 

Courage  {fortitudo),  one  of  the  essential  requisites  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  educator,  is,  according  to  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  a  virtue  which  restrains  man  within  the  bounds  of  right 
reason,  whilst  urging  him  to  ov^ercome  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
reason  or  to  its  legitimate  use.^ 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  virtue  manifests  itself: 

1.  In  sustaining  with  equanimity  and  good- will  the  hardships 
imposed  upon  us  by  our  condition  of  life. 

2.  In  facing  deliberately  new  conditions  involving  hardships 
and  dangers. 

The  habit  of  perseverance  is  the  result  and  perfection  of 
courage.* 

It  is  the  virtue  of  fortitude  which  strikes  us  so  predominantly 
in  the  lives  of  those  saintly  and  generous  pioneers  who  came  to 
the  New  World  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  Christian  faith  and 
civilization  to  the  natives  and  to  the  neglected  children  of  the 
early  rude  settlers.  These  noble  religious  never  spoke  of  suc- 
cess, yet  it  is  to  their  seemingly  slow  progress  that  we  owe  the 
most  valuable  results  of  subsequent  periods  in  our  history  of 
Christian  education.  The  saintly  Madame  Duchesne  used  to 
say :  "  Personally  I  have  never  succeeded,  but  God  gives  me 
grace  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  others."  Yet  it  was  to  her  that 
Madame  Barat  felt  impelled  to  write  (February  i6,  1852):  "Oh, 
if  we  had  many  souls  as  zealous  and  as  detached  as  those  who 
have  invaded  }'our  part  of  the  world,  foundations  ivoidd  be  easy. 
Pray,  then,  dear  and  good  Mother,  urgently  and  fervently  that 

*  Summa  2a  2ae,  qu.  123,  art.  I. — Cf.  Le  Pritre  Educateur,  Lecuyer,  pp.  4  ff. 

*  Cf.  I  Cor.  13:7,  where  St.  Paul  shows  the  twofold  manifestation  of  courage 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  fundamental  virtue  of  charity — "charitas  omnia  sufiert" 
—  irdj^a  ffriyei,  that  is,  bears  in  silence  ;  and  "  omnia  sustinet " — wdyra  virofiivei, 
that  is,  sustains,  supports. 
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our  Divine  Master  may  consider  the  7ieeds  of  the  souls  we  ought 
to  save.  He  will  grant  the  prayers  of  my  dear  old  daughter  who 
has  so  well  understood  the  value  of  souls,  and  who  never  stopped 
at  any  obstacle  when  Jesus  called  upon  her  to  help  them." ' 

But  this  virtue  of  courage  or  fortitude,  which  we  are  to  culti- 
vate in  ourselves  as  Christian  educators,  must  likewise  be  drawn 
forth  and  developed  in  the  child.  I  say  drawn  forth  and  devel- 
oped, because  its  germ  resides  in  the  soul  of  the  child.  There  is 
in  every  human  being  a  physical  and  moral  force  which,  though 
latent  in  early  years,  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  so  as  to  pro- 
duce this  Christian  courage  which  is  the  secret  of  self-denial,  of 
charity,  of  zeal,  even  unto  martyrdom,  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
You  will  find  this  germ-virtue  in  the  child's  soul  manifesting  itself 
in  three  centres  of  action — intellect,  heart,  and  will. 

In  every  child  this  moral  force  dominates  in  one  or  other  of 
these  faculties,  and  the  secret  of  our  gaining  control  of  the  child 
consists  in  finding  the  dominant  faculty  and  developing  and  utiliz- 
ing it. 

I  have  said  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  teacher  must  love 
the  child  and  gain  its  affection  in  order  to  succeed  in  training  it 
properly.  But  the  difficulty  is  often  how  to  draw  out  its  afifec- 
tion ;  for  we  must  not  forget  that  love  here  spoken  of  is  not  a 
sentiment,  not  an  attachment  which  is  created  by  favors,  caresses, 
or  flattery.  No;  there  are,  it  is  true,  children  whom  we  thus 
bring  to  follow  us  by  simply  appealing  to  their  affectionate  dis- 
position ;  but  there  are  others  in  whom  intelligence  predominates 
over  affection ;  and  others  in  whom  the  will  (self-will)  predomi- 
nates over  both. 

A    PlACERE. 

To  the  child  that  has  heart,  whose  sympathies  are  strong  and 
quickly  rise  to  the  surface,  the  educator  need  give  comparatively 
little  attention.  You  can  let  it  move  as  it  pleases  {a  piacere). 
Such  a  child  will  follow  its  teacher  spontaneously,  and  it  will  do 
whatever  is  prescribed  or  even  suggested  by  a  superior  who  can 
command  respect  by  his  or  her  personal  conduct  as  a  religious. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  to  the  advantage  of  such  a  child  if  it  be 

^  Life,  Vol.  II,  p.  272. 
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little  noticed  by  the  teacher,  except  in  so  far  as  the  common  disci- 
pline or  exceptional  sensitiveness,  showing  the  need  of  occasional 
encouragement,  may  demand.  What  the  child  of  heart  needs 
most  is  the  fostering  of  independence  of  character ;  and  with  this 
end  in  view  it  must  become  accustomed  to  stand  alone ;  thus  it  is 
brought,  gradually,  to  develop  the  element  of  courage  latent  in 
its  soul.  The  young  tree  shaken  by  the  rude  winds  and  stripped 
of  its  leaves  may  look  quite  forlorn  at  times  and  provoke  the  pity 
of  the  gardener ;  but  the  gardener,  too,  has  an  occasion  here  for 
the  exercise  of  courage,  by  withholding  the  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, mindful  only  of  the  fact  that  the  tree  much  shaken  by  the 
winds  lays  a  stronger  hold  on  the  soil,  provided  the  winds  are  not 
without  intermission,  and  do  not  come  always  from  the  same 
quarter.  The  natural  craving  for  the  aesthetic,  the  poetic,  and 
sentimental,  which  manifests  itself  in  particular  friendships,  in  let- 
ter-writing, and  even  in  pious  devotions,  is  to  be  curbed  in  all 
children  of  exceptionally  big-hearted  disposition,  as  a  danger 
which  saps  that  portion  of  the  material  of  the  soul  from  which 
character  is  to  be  built  for  their  future  safeguard  through  hfe. 
Even  when  it  happens  that,  in  the  endeavor  to  repress  this  nox- 
ious tendency,  we  seem  to  wound  the  sensitiveness  of  the  child, 
so  that  it  droops  in  apparent  helplessness,  let  us  remember  the 
nature  of  the  southern  viimosa.  The  little  sensitive  plant  shrinks 
and  collapses  at  the  touch  of  the  hand  as  though  withered  and 
broken  forever ;  yet  give  it  a  little  time  and  sunshine,  and  it  rises 
up  gradually,  showing  no  traces  of  its  former  weakness.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  wisest  instructors,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls,  warn 
the  teacher  against  an  excessive  cultivation  of  sentiment  among 
children,  at  the  expense  of  solid  principles.  However,  though  the 
proverb,  Trop  de  sucre  dans  la  jeunesse,  mauvaises  dents  dans  la 
vieillesse,  applies  here,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  training  of  chil- 
dren, it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  whilst  children  of  large 
sympathies  are  quite  common  in  some,  especially  southern,  coun- 
tries, they  are  not  so  many  in  America ;  and  they  are  becoming 
fewer  day  by  day  amid  the  materialistic  tendency  of  modern  life, 
which  is  calculated  to  dry  up  the  sentimental  element  and  to  turn 
it  into  self-love  of  some  other  kind. 
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Crescendo. 

A  second  class  of  children  referred  to  are  those  in  whom  the 
desire  to  know  and  the  capacity  to  understand  predoniinate  over 
the  qualities  of  the  heart  or  the  will.  Such  children  must  be 
reached  through  their  minds.  Although  the  teacher  can  fully 
control  the  child  only  by  the  attraction  of  the  heart,  yet  it  is 
necessary  first  to  find  and  to  open  the  way  to  the  heart.  In  the 
predominantly  intelligent  child  this  is  done  by  making  it  understand 
its  deficiency.  Seeing  and  reflecting  to  some  extent  upon  its 
want,  there  arises  in  the  young  soul  a  longing  for  that  which  it 
lacks,  to  fill  the  void  recognized  in  its  nature.  This  longing 
awakens  the  operation  of  the  heart,  and  gives  the  educator  an 
opportunity  to  present  an  attraction  by  which  the  child  can  be 
led  forward  and  drawn  upward. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  an  error  to  appeal  directly  to  the  senti- 
ment of  affection  in  a  child  of  this  disposition,  before  we  have 
made  it  understand  the  quality  of  its  weakness  and  the  value  of 
that  which  it  lacks.  This  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  child 
is  mostly  brought  about  by  a  judicious  measure  of  humiliations 
in  opposition  to  the  things  on  which  the  child  naturally  prides 
itself  But  such  humiliations  must  not  be  imposed ;  they  must 
be  made  to  meet  the  child  spontaneously,  must  come  upon  it 
gradually  {crescendo)  in  the  course  of  its  tasks ;  and  the  ingenious 
teacher  will  readily  find  means  to  let  the  young  talent  try  its 
strength  upon  problems  just  beyond  its  reach,  looking  quietly  on, 
as  if  to  say :  After  all,  you  are  not  so  smart,  my  child,  as  one 
might  expect.  Thus  the  child  is  made  to  see  in  itself  the  cause 
of  its  humiliation,  instead  of  inwardly  resenting  it  as  an  act  which 
the  teacher  inflicts  upon  it  as  a  penalty  for,  or  a  safeguard  against, 
pride. 

But  here,  too,  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  recommended  as  slow 
proceeding,  waiting  and  watching  until  the  child  is  ready  to  profit 
by  the  operation  of  our  method.  "  If  you  make  fire  with  green 
wood,  you  will  get  more  smoke  than  heat." 

Staccato. 
The  staccato  movement  in  music  is  produced  by  short  pauses, 
which  separate  or  detach  the  successive  sounds  of  a  melody  or 
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rhythmic  passage.  It  serves  to  rivet  attention  upon  the  individual 
notes,  giving  them  a  certain  distinct  emphasis.  There  is  a  similar 
manner  of  impressing  upon  the  child's  mind  the  idea  of  order 
and  submission,  by  separating  the  personal  feelings  of  fear  or  re- 
gard which  the  pupil  conceives  for  the  teacher  from  the  regard 
which  is  due  to  the  law  of  the  school.  We  all  know  the  child 
in  whom  the  will-power  predominates  over  affections  or  personal 
regard  for  superiors.  It  must  be  ruled  and  corrected  by  law,  by 
timely  command,  by  regular  application  to  work.  Yet,  let  me 
say  at  once  that,  this  method  must  not  in  any  way  be  understood 
to  weaken  the  principle  that  "  a  good  teacher  rules  by  influence 
rather  than  by  force  and  v^iolence."  The  habit  of  constantly  im- 
pressing and  enforcing  orders  by  the  use  of  reproving  words  is  a 
sure  way  tofailin  obtaining  I'espect  for  either  the  law  or  the  teacher; 
and  oft- repeated  correction  of  this  kind  seriously  injures  the 
child's  disposition.  Let  the  teacher  who  finds  that  he  or  she  has 
to  control  such  children  watch  their  propensities  and  ebullitions 
of  self-will  for  some  time  before  appearing  to  notice  and  there- 
fore to  punish  them,  unless  there  is  question  of  gross  faults  which 
force  themselves  on  our  attention.  Then,  having  seen  what  needs 
correction,  let  the  announcement  be  made,  as  coming  from  a 
superior  authority,  of  certain  rules  of  conduct  to  be  observed  in 
the  class  under  proportionate  penalty.  These  rules  should,  it 
must  be  observed,  be  but  few,  and  such  as  can  readily  be  observed 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  they  be  sufficiently  definite  to 
cover  the  more  common  and  disturbing  breaches  of  discipline,  it 
will  give  the  teacher  an  excuse  to  ignore  lesser  faults,  and  to  use 
discretion  at  times  toward  indulgence,  until  the  general  improved 
tone  of  discipline  in  the  class  allows  a  further  refining.  There  is 
harm  in  making  rules  which  the  teacher  foresees,  or  ought  to 
foresee,  will  not  or  cannot  be  observed.  Assuming  that  a  good, 
well-considered  set  of  rules  is  made,  the  children  will,  of  course, 
at  once  test  its  strength  by  violating  it.  The  teacher  is  sorry  and 
remains  quite  amiable ;  but  there  is  the  inexorable  law  with  its 
penalty,  which  is  to  blame  for  all  the  poutings  and  tears  that 
follow.  Gradually  the  child  finds  that  it  has  to  fear  only  the 
unyielding  law,  and  not  the  teacher.  Indeed  the  latter  should 
always  sympathize  with  the    young    delinquent,  whilst  quietly 
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urging  her  to  obedience.  Let  the  child  find  out  that  avoidance 
of  the  painful  consequences  of  violating  the  rules  is  possible  only 
if  it  observes  the  rules.  It  will  not  blame  the  teacher  but  the 
rule,  which  is  unfeeling  and  unchangeable,  or  ought  to  be  regarded 
so.  Thus  the  same  force  which  leads  the  child  to  obedience  leads 
it  also  to  esteem  for  the  teacher,  and  the  element  of  courage  is 
developed  through  the  will,  which  turns  in  the  direction  of  order 
and  docility. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  method  of  correction  in  w^hich 
the  educator  maintains  a  constantly  pleasant  manner  whilst  appeal- 
ing to  the  inexorable  demand  of  the  law  of  order.  This  exception 
is  the  case  of  any  open  violation  of  the  reverence  due  to  God,  or 
of  holy  things  which  are  understood  to  involve  directly  His 
honor.  A  teacher  who  can  make  tcpon  the  child  the  impression  that 
he  or  she  condones  everything  except  offences  against  God,  at  once 
elevates  the  child  to  a  higher  plane  of  view,  and  secures  absolute 
authority  over  the  pupil.  In  all  matters  causing  faults  against 
order,  propriety,  application  to  scholastic  tasks,  etc.,  the  child 
encounters  a  more  or  less  definitely  foreseen  penalty  infljcted  by 
the  existing  rules,  which  process  gradually  forces  upon  the  young 
mind  the  recognition  of  the  external  order  of  things,  and  instinc- 
tively develops  convictions  regarding  the  intrinsic  value  of  law. 
In  these  cases  the  teacher  has  hardly  to  make  any  words.  But 
it  is  different  when  there  is  question  of  the  honor  due  to  God,  and 
of  sin ;  then  it  is  well  that  the  child  should  meet  the  well-governed 
but  evident  indignation  of  the  teacher.  For  in  doing  so  it  will 
recognize  in  the  teacher  the  true  and  consistent  representative  of 
God,  a  sentiment  which  elevates  the  dignity  of  the  teacher,  and 
supplies  those  forces  for  governing  the  child  that  may  otherwise 
be  lacking,  either  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  certain  personal 
qualities  in  the  teacher  or  by  reason  of  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  particularly  difficult  to  control  the  child. 

Yet,  whatever  necessity  there  may  be  for  applying  correction, 
whether  in  matters  of  mere  deportment  and  application,  or  in  the 
more  serious  cases  of  sin,  the  double  rule  of  moderation  and  of 
seeking  if  possible  a  permanent  remedy  which  goes  to  the  core 
of  the  evil,  holds  good  throughout  the  educational  process.  Con- 
stantly rehearsed  correction  of  faults  is  never,  on  the  whole,  sue- 
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cessful.  Take  a  shrub  in  your  garden,  some  root-branch  of  which 
bends  across  the  path.  Every  time  you  pass  by  you  beat  it  aside 
or  you  lift  it  up ;  but  it  comes  down  each  time,  and  tires  and  irri- 
tates you  in  the  constant  effort  to  avoid  its  straggling  annoyance. 
Is  there  no  other  way  ?  Yes ;  take  a  string,  tie  it  around  the 
bush  to  uphold  the  forward  branch  ;  shortly  the  cells  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  contract  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
forced  position,  and  by  degrees  growing  stronger  they  will  hold 
the  branch  in  place,  so  that,  when  the  string  is  removed,  the 
shrub  is  orderly  by  its  own  developed  strength.  Of  course  you 
must  measure  your  string  and  note  the  quality;  not  bind  too 
tight,  lest  the  branch  break ;  not  use  a  string  too  weak,  lest  it  snap 
and  the  relaxed  branch  hurt  some  passer-by. 

MODERATO. 

We  have  seen  that  the  quality  of  courage,  essential  in  a  good 
teacher,  is  developed  in  the  pupil  by  bringing  under  control  the 
heart,  the  mind,  and  the  will, — the  operation  of  the  threefold 
centre  of  action.  To  do  this  effectually  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  the  teacher  ascertain  the  disposition  or  peculiar  character  of 
the  child,  but  also  that  she  should  gauge  the  limits  of  its  capacity 
in  the  threefold  direction  before  indicated.  This  demands  in  the 
teacher  the  virtue  of  justice  or  moderation,  so  as  to  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  what  the  child  can  do,  and  also  to  act  out  the  senti- 
ments which  that  estimate  inspires.  Fortitude  or  courage,  when 
•lOt  balanced  by  justice,  becomes  a  danger  and  a  temptation,  inas- 
much as  it  yields  to  impulses  of  zeal,  of  discouragement  after 
failure,  of  haphazard  ventures  and  foolhardy  undertakings,  which 
destroy  the  previous  efforts  of  better-minded  educators. 

Justice,  as  defined  by  the  scholastics,  is  the  consistent  or  sus- 
tained determination  to  render  to  everyone  his  proper  rights. 
Everyone — that  is  to  say,  first  to  God ;  then  to  those  who  directly 
represent  His  claims  in  the  Church ;  next  to  those  who  represent 
the  civil  and  social  order ;  and  finally,  to  our  fellow-men,  the 
images  of  God. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  the  educa- 
tional process,  justice  as  a  supernatural  virtue  is  for  the  most 
part  to  be  built  upon  justice  as  a  natural  virtue.     And  this  gives 
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value  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  pupil  learns  to  recognize 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  virtue,  and  to  look  for  it,  and 
respect  it  in  those  who  are  not  of  the  household  of  the  faith. 
Furthermore,  it  will  escape  that  insidious  view  so  dangerous  in 
practice,  though  defensible  in  theory,  namely,  that  because  faith 
furnishes  an  antidote  to  the  malice  of  sin,  therefore  Catholics  are 
excusable  for  neglecting  the  external  virtues  of  which  non-Cath- 
olics who  are,  often  falsely,  supposed  to  polish  only  the  outside 
of  the  platter,  are  as  a  rule  more  careful.  The  child  will  learn 
that  truthfulness,  charity,  purity,  are  virtues  which  may  be  culti- 
vated by  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  the  fold  of 
Christ,  and  that  these  virtues  dispose  them  for  the  grace  of  faith ; 
and  the  fact  that  these  gifts  are  infinitely  ennobled  by  Baptism 
does  not  establish  a  claim  of  superior  merit,  but  only  one  of 
deeper  gratitude,  together  with  the  graver  duty  of  guarding  the 
treasure  with  more  fidelity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  will 
also  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  passions  are  scars  and 
weaknesses  which  result  from  original  sin,  and  that  religious 
training  and  the  grace  of  faith  do  not  so  much  eradicate  the  pas- 
sions, as  rather  teach  us  how  to  subdue  them. 

Justice  likewise  requires  that  the  teacher  keep  the  pupil  alive 
to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  scientific  studies  for  which  the  young 
mind  may  feel  an  attraction,  or  possess  special  aptitude.  The 
sciences  are  disciplines.  They  aid  us  in  the  discovery  of  truth ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  always  rest  upon  fallible 
senses  and  fallible  reason.  They  cannot  by  their  demonstrative 
power  supersede  the  facts  of  revelation,  for  the  truth  of  which 
God's  testimony  vouches,  even  when  we  do  not  understand  them. 
Pious  legends  are  not,  of  course,  facts  of  revelation ;  though  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  temper  of  mind  which  easily  rejects  or 
treats  with  disrespect  the  reputed  manifestations  in  the  super- 
natural order  which  command  the  respect  of  good  and  intelligent 
persons  of  any  age  or  country,  is  not  a  healthy  one.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  singular  fact,  due  probably  to  the  proneness  toward 
wrong  ingrafted  in  human  nature  by  original  sin,  that  the  mind 
will  accept  as  demonstrated  any  plausible  scientific  hypothesis, 
whilst  it  rejects  divine  truths,which  rest  upon  much  superior  motives 
of  credibility.     This  tendency  of  the  naturally  scientific  mind  to- 
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ward  scepticism  needs  to  be  guarded  against  and  counteracted  in 
early  life,  when  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences  are  being  taught ; 
and  it  is  done  by  emphasizing  the  difference  between  supernatural 
and  natural  causes  and  effects. 

The  principle  of  justice  must  likewise  be  steadily  kept  sight 
of  in  cases  where  the  teacher  is  bound  to  punish  the  pupil.  The 
minister  of  penalty  must  ever  preserve  the  dignity  and  impartiality 
of  an  instrument  of  the  Eternal  Lawgiver.  Thus  the  exercise  of 
this  virtue  forestalls  all  morbid  exaggeration,  all  manifestation  of 
caprice,  of  weakness  in  temperament,  or  of  preferences  based  on 
individual  likes  and  disHkes. 

It  may  be  asked :  How  can  a  teacher  cast  off  the  natural 
likes  or  dislikes  called  forth  by  the  disposition  of  the  children  ? 
The  answer  is  that,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  divest  one's  self  of 
the  natural  impression  which  attractive  qualities  in  the  child  or 
their  contraries  inspire,  we  are  not  forced  to  manifest  or  act  upon 
such  impressions;  nay,  we  are  bound,  in  justice  to  our  responsi- 
bility as  educators,  to  counteract  the  dislikes  we  may  feel  toward 
a  child,  and  even  more  the  natural  attraction,  especially  when  it 
is  based  mainly  upon  the  impression  of  the  senses.  The  teacher 
must  keep  an  eye  on  the  useful  rather  than  the  beautiful  qualities 
of  the  child's  nature.  We  may  not  like  iodine  in  some  of  its 
forms,  exhibiting  ugly  grayish  color  and  a  pungent  repulsive 
odor ;  but  we  know  its  salutary  uses  as  a  medicine,  and  prefer  it 
so,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  purple 
vapors  which  it  assumes  when  heated  in  a  retort.  The  child's 
unattractive  qualities  are  the  ones  that  the  educator  must  work 
upon ;  they  are  the  steps  toward  its  reform  and  ultimate  salva- 
tion ;  in  time  we  may  be  able  to  spiritualize  these  homely  forms, 
when  they  will  rise  and  take  on  the  brilliant  beaut\-  of  which 
they  are  capable  under  the  influence  of  supernatural  fervor. 
Thus  acting  from  principle  and  not  upon  feelings,  the  teacher 
personally  cultivates  the  virtues  of  disinterestedness,  self-denial^ 
and  wisdom,  which  supply  to  the  soul  everything  needful  for  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  a  teacher's  important  work ;  for  wis- 
dom, says  the  sacred  writer,^  leads  those  that  are  just  through 
the  right  ways,  and  shows  them  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  gives 

^  Wisdom  lo  :  lo. 
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them  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  things,  and  makes  them  honor- 
able in  their  labors,  and  completes  all  their  works  for  them. 
"  Justum  deduxit  Dominus  per  vias  rectas,  et  ostendit  illi  regnum 
Dei,  et  dedit  illi  scientiam  sanctorum,  et  honestavit  ilium  in  labo- 
ribus,  et  complevit  labores  illius." 

There  can  indeed  be  no  reason  for  discouragement  in  the 
seemingly  toilsome  work  of  the  religious  teacher,  if  the  rule  of 
justice,  which  is  the  rule  of  the  Religious  Life,  be  kept  before  the 
mind.  The  child  will  pattern  itself  after  the  living  model  before 
it,  and  will  reflect  the  spirit  and  the  action  of  the  teacher.  To  be 
successful  educators  we  have  to  strive  to  express  in  our  conduct 
what  we  would  teach  to  the  child :  "  He  that  shall  do  and  teach, 
he  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — "Qui  autem 
fecerit  et  dociicrit,  hie  magnus  vocabitur."^  That  demands,  as  we 
have  seen,  courage  regulated  by  justice ;  but  it  also  means  as- 
sured victory  in  the  domain  of  true  knowledge,  true  wisdom, 
which  is  the  greatest  power  on  earth.  "  Et  certamen  forte  dedit 
illi  ut  vinceret,  et  sciret  quoniam  omnium  potentior  est  sapientia."* 
In  other  words,  if  the  vocation  of  the  religious  teacher  is  a  call 
to  labor  and  self-denial,  it  is  also  a  call  to  the  noblest  victory;  for 
He  that  bade  us  follow  Him  in  this  work,  "  gave  a  strong  con- 
flict "  that  we  "  might  overcome,  and  know  that  wisdom  is 
mightier  than  all."  And  if  our  confidence  were  nevertheless  to 
fail  us  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  we  need  but  remember  that 
our  teacher's  chair  is  the  footstool  before  the  "  Seat  of  Wisdom," 
our  Blessed  Lady,  whom  the  language  of  the  Church  identifies 
with  the  Wisdom  of  Holy  Writ.  "  Venite  filii,"  she  whispers, — 
Come  children,  listen  to  me,  and  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  !     "Audite  me,  timorem  Domini  docebo  vos."  ® 

An  Antiphon. 

Mary  indeed  is  the  model  of  the  religious  educator,  and 
the  qualities  set  forth  as  requisite  in  the  latter  are  beautifully 
portrayed  in  the  antiphon  with  which  the  Church  intones  the  can- 
ticle of  the  Magnificat  on  our  Lady's  feast :  **  Virgo  prudentis- 
sima,  quo  progrederis?  quasi  aurora  valde  rutilans.   Tota  formosa 

'  Matt.  5  :   19.  *  Wisdom  10  :   12.  ^  Ps.  33. 
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et  suavis  es,  pulchra  ut  luna,  electa  ut  sol — (terribilis  ut  castro- 
rum  acies  ordinata)." 

With  the  inspired  seer  we  ask  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ 
what,  in  her  most  perfect  foresight  {^pnidentissimd),  she  points  out 
as  the  characteristics  of  true  progress  [quo  progrederis)  ?  And 
the  answer  is :  It  is  a  progress  that  enlightens  by  the  gradual  and 
temperate  development  of  the  affection,  even  as  the  blush  of  the 
rising  sun  sends  forth  its  light  and  heat  {aurora  valde  rutilans) 
with  a  real,  yet  measured  intensity.  Tata  formosa,  that  is,  well 
formed,  well  instructed  in  every  part.  Snavis — always  pleasant. 
Pulchra  ut  luna — fair  by  reason  of  the  Divine  Sun,  which  reflects 
His  light  in  the  teacher,  moved  by  the  forces  of  a  supernatural 
love.  Electa  ut  sol — the  chosen,  the  elect  of  Christ,  and  like  to 
Him  in  the  beautiful  spirit  of  charity  which  dispenses  light  and 
warmth  and  fostering  care  to  the  young  growth  that  rises  toward 
the  heavens.  Nor  is  this  all.  Terribilis  ut  castrorum  acies  ordi- 
nata marks  the  religious  above  all  others  as  a  teacher  of  a  noble 
band  united  Hke  a  well-ordered  army  in  battle  array  to  fight  for 
truth  and  virtue,  an  army  which,  by  its  order,  inspires  that  holy 
fear  and  reverence  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  a  wisdom 
on  which  depend  all  our  successes  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Chris- 
tian  education.  P^^  Arminio. 


AN  IRISH  POET-LAUREATE  OF  THE  NINTH  CENTORY. 

SOME  TIME  about  the  year  840,  a  band  of  six  terror-stricken 
Irish  monks  happened  to  be  hurrying  through  by-paths  in 
the  forests  toward  the  coast,  shuddering  at  every  woodland  sound, 
which,  to  their  excited  fancy,  was  but  the  echo  of  the  war  cries  of 
their  ferocious  Viking  spoilers.  Their  monastery  and  school  were 
in  flames  behind  them,  their  brethren  slaughtered,  and  their  own 
chances  were  the  reverse  of  reassuring,  for  they  were,  literally, 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  The  names  of  these  sorely 
tried  fugitives  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  They  were  Fregus, 
Blandus,  Dermoth,  Marcus,  Beuchell,  and  Sedulius.  They  all 
reached  Gaul  safely,  and  were  not  without  honor  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  But  the  last  of  them,  especially,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  run  a  career  of  such  unalloyed  distinction  and  pros- 
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parity  in  his  new  home  that  the  fierce  hatred  of  the  Northmen, 
which  was  to  distinguish  his  writings  afterward,  looks  almost  like 
ingratitude.  If  these  wild  freebooters  had  not  sacked  his  peaceful 
retreat,  Sedulius  would  hardly  have  become  the  favorite  of  the 
emperors  and  kings,  the  petted  confidant  of  empresses  and  queens, 
and  the  "Virgil "  of  an  age  more  enthusiastic  than  critical. 

When  Sedulius  reached  the  seacoast,  he  must  have  encoun- 
tered many  another  victim  of  the  "  children  of  rapaciousness,"  as 
he  somewhere  calls  the  Vikings,  eager  like  himself  to  tempt  the 
dangers  of  the  deep  in  a  skin-covered  coracle.  Indeed,  the  rush 
of  Irish  scholars  toward  the  Continent  at  this  particular  period 
was  viewed  by  all  Europe  with  astonishment  and  something  like 
consternation,  and  when  Heiric  of  Auxerre  wrote  to  Charles  the 
Bald  that  Hibernia,  with  no  regard  to  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  had 
come  with  almost  her  entire  flocks  of  philosophers  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,'  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  phenomenon  suffi- 
ciently startling  to  excuse  a  little  rhetorical  extravagance.  The 
movement  had  begun,  it  is  true,  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighth 
century ;  but  the  dimensions  it  assumed  in  the  succeeding  one 
might  well  excite  the  wonder  of  the  nations  whose  intellectual 
horizon  it  did  so  much  to  widen  eventually.  The  part  which 
Irishmen  then  played  in  the  educational  and  literary  life  of  Western 
Europe,  and  even  in  the  transformation  of  its  social  institutions, 
is  being  gradually  brought  home  to  us  by  the  skill  and  research 
of  a  group  of  German  mediaeval  scholars,  who  are  doing  more 
to  bring  to  light  the  value  of  the  elements  contributed  by  the 
Green  Isle  to  the  development  of  modern  civilization  than  her 
own  sons  have  ever  done. 

Sedulius,  like  most  of  the  Irish  scholars  in  France  and  Ger- 
many during  the  Carlovingian  era,  was  not  a  voluntary  exile, 
then.  He  fled  from  his  country  because  the  quiet  life  of  a  student 
had  become  impossible  there  any  longer.  Unlike  the  early  Irish 
missionaries  who  seemed  impelled  by  a  kind  of  furious  enthu- 
siasm to  fling  themselves  against  the  mass  of  heathenism  that  was 
rolling  over  Christendom,  the  Celtic  scholars  of  a  later  period 
were  driven  across  the  sea  by  the  heathenism  behind  them ;  and 

'  ' '  Quid  Hibemiam  memorem,  conterapto  pelagi  discrimine,  pene  toto  cum  grege 
philosophorum  ad  littora  nostra  migrantem  ?  "     Heiric  ad  Karolum  Cahum. 
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the  plundering  expeditions  of  the  Vikings  were  as  potent  factors 
in  the  literary  revival  of  the  ninth  century  as  the  appearance  of 
the  Turks  in  Europe  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  were  in 
the  fifteenth,  although,  of  course,  the  permanent  results  of  the 
movement  were  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
impulse  by  which  the  Renaissance  has  modified  the  whole  course 
of  modern  civilization. 

The  poems  of  Sedulius  cast  so  many  side-lights  on  the  society 
of  his  time,  are  so  full  of  little  touches  that  paint  the  manners  of 
the  great  lords  and  prelates  and  ladies  of  the  courts  of  France 
and  Germany,  that  the  paucity  of  their  details  with  regard  to  his 
own  life  in  Ireland  is  rather  tantalizing.  All  we  can  gather 
from  a  few  scattered  hints  is,  that  his  youth  was  passed  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  a  student's  life  in  the  Irish  colleges  of  the 
period.  He  does  not  mention  the  place  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, but  as  Sedulius  is  the  Latinized  form  of  Shiel,  and  as  the 
tribe  lands  of  his  clan  were  not  far  from  Armagh,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  he  studied  in  the  metropolitan  city,  whose  schools  are 
said  to  have  been  attended  by  more  than  seven  thousand  pupils 
at  a  time  during  the  eighth  century.  Here  he  would  have  passed 
the  first  portion  of  his  life  in  mastering  the  triviuin,  or  three  arts, 
the  quadrivium,  or  four  sciences,  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  acquiring  an  easy  familiarity  with  the 
various  classical  metres  and  in  the  attainment  of  such  astronomi- 
cal science  as  then  existed.  That  the  latter  was  by  no  means  in- 
considerable, would  seem  to  be  proved  from  the  fact  that  not  a 
few  of  the  Irish  scholars  on  the  Continent  had  their  orthodoxy 
called  into  question  for  broaching  theories  perilously  near  those 
of  Galileo,  eight  hundred  years  before  Galileo  lived.  Such  was 
the  intellectual  training  that  moulded  the  youth  of  Sedulius  and 
furnished  him  with  the  weapons  he  was  to  yield  so  effectually  on 
a  wider  field. 

Sedulius,  as  we  have  seen,  was  accompanied  in  his  flight  from 
Ireland  by  five  of  his  brethren.  He  does  not  tell  us  on  what 
part  of  the  Continent  he  landed,  or  where  he  first  found  an  asy- 
lum. That  he  did  not  make  his  home  in  Liege  for  at  least  two 
years  after  his  arrival  in  France,  we  gather  from  several  of  his 
verses.     During  this  period  he  wandered  about  from  city  to  city, 
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from  monastety  to  monastery,  through  countries  whose  manners 
and  language  were  equally  strange  to  him.  His  condition  must 
have  been  miserable  enough  during  this  aimless  and  dreaiy  odys- 
sey,  but  he  formed  the  acquaintanceship  of  many  distinguished 
persons  who  were  afterwards  among  his  friends  and  patrons. 

He  tells  us  that  his  joumeyings  were  brightened  by  the  com- 
panionship of  kindred  spirits,  and,  although  he  does  not  actually 
state  that  his  vagrant  associates  were  the  five  exiles  who  followed 
him  from  Ireland,  the  numerous  poems  he  addresses  to  them  col- 
lectively and  individually  show  pretty  clearly  that  they  were  the 
sharers  in  his  misfortunes,  as  they  certainly  were  in  his  prosperity. 
There  is  a  note  of  tenderness,  an  ancient  sincerity  in  all  his  allu- 
sions to  them,  sadly  lacking  in  his  official  eulogies  on  kings, 
queens,  and  bishops.  We  feel  that  the  emotion  he  expresses  at 
their  occasional  absence  from  his  adopted  city  and  his  yearning 
for  their  return  are  genuine.     He  exclaims : 

"  O  Christ,  protect  my  Dermolh  with  Thy  sheltering  shield ; 
That  he  and  they  whose  hearts  are  knit  with  mine 
May  steer  their  bark  until  it  anchors  in 
The  sheltering  haven  of  a  brother's  love  !  "  * 

He  never  tires  of  celebrating  the  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  these  exiles  of  Erin.  They  are  "  all  beautiful  in  feature  and 
all  perfect  in  soul," — Scottensis  iicmma  gentisf — **  stars  whose  radi- 
ance lights  up  the  darkness  of  a  foreign  land."  He  asks  their 
prayers : 

' '  Think  of  me,  brothers,  at  the  matin  hour, 
Pray  for  me  when  the  night  wraps  hill  and  plain  ; 
For  sure  I  am  such  stainless  souls  have  power 
To  make  mine  clean  from  every  scath  and  stain." 

,     But  warm  and  affectionate  as  was  his  friendship  for  all  his 

^  "  Christe,  tuo  clipeo  Dermoth  defende,  precamur, 
Cumque  suis  sociis  veniat  hanc  laetus  in  urbem." 

Sedulii  Carmina,  Ed.  Diimmler,  XIV;  V.  I,  2. 
*  Until  after  the  twelfth  century  the  names  of  Scotti  and  Scotia  were  exclu- 
sively appHed  to  Ireland.     When  the  Irish  colony  in  Argyleshire  reduced  the  rest  of 
Alba,    these   names   were    gradually   transferred   from   the    mother   country   to  her 
colony. 
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brethren,  he  was  united  in  a  closer  and  tenderer  communion  with 
Fergus  than  with  any  of  the  others.  He  speaks  of  him  oftener, 
and  always  in  terms  that  indicate  a  special  predilection.  One  of 
his  poems,  dedicated  to  his  praise,  has  some  interest  in  connection 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  period.  It  shows  that  Fergus  him- 
self was,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  a  poet  of  no 
mean  order,  nay,  an  epic  poet  indeed,  whose  productions  rivalled 
the  choicest  masterpieces  of  the  master  muse.  The  elegiacs  in 
which  Sedulius  celebrates  one  of  the  notable  achievements  of  his 
friend,  prove  that  if  he  accepted  in  perfect  good  faith  the  most 
extravagant  estimates  of  his  own  poetical  genius,  he  was  not  nig- 
gardly in  dealing  out  praise  to  his  brother  bards : 

Ad  Fergum. 
"  O  glory  of  Apollo's  crown,  and  pride 
Of  the  nine  radiant  maids  !  rejoice,  for  thou 
Hast  won  from  art  the  sacred  gifts  denied 
To  all  but  lofty  souls  upon  whose  brow 
The  muses  set  their  seal.     Ah,  not  in  vain 
Have  the  deep  eyes  of  pale  Calliope 
Gazed  on  thee  from  the  golden  hills  where  dwell 
The  Olympian  Gods  !  since  she  has  whispered  thee 
The  lofty  and  melodious  strains  that  tell 
The  high  emprise  of  Charles  !     So  thou  hast  raised 
The  splendor  of  his  sceptre  to  the  stars, 
Borne  on  thy  winged  verse.     The  honored  bays 
That  wreathed  Virgilian  brows,  thy  genius  mars ; 
And  when  thou  strikest  thy  resounding  lyre 
Ovidian  pipes  are  dumb  !     O  happy  bard. 
Whose  towering  flights  the  Heavenly  Powers  inspire. 
Thy  deathless  fame  the  centuries  will  guard."  * 

*  ' '  Ferge,  decus  vatum,  formosae  gloria  Musae, 

Gaude  thesauros  artis  inire  sacros. 
Nee  te  nequiquam  ritulo  prospexit  Olimpo 

Cignea  blandisonis  Calliope  raodulis. 
Glorificum  Karoli  decorasti  carmine  sceptrum  : 

Aureus  ipse  tuis  fertur  ad  astra  tropis. 

Arte  Msroneas  vincit  tua  pagina  Musas, 
Fistula  Nasonis,  qua  resonante  silet 
Nee  te  parva  manet  pomposae  gloria  laudis. 

Pro  tantis  ausis,  praeco  beate,  vale." 

Diimmler,  XYII. 
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The  extravagance  of  the  language  provokes  a  smile,  but  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  take  Sedulius  to  task  for  a  sin  that  was 
shared  in  by  all  of  the  literary  men  of  the  time.  The  writers  of 
the  ninth  century  had  very  little  conception  of  the  delicate  shades 
or  degrees.  With  them  praise  or  blame  was  always  in  the  super- 
lative. If  the  epic  of  Fergus  be  ever  discovered,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  it  will  not  expose  the  fame  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  to  the 
danger  foreshadowed  by  its  enthusiastic  admirer.  That  the  poem 
must  have  been  some  sort  of  epic  is  apparent  from  the  language 
used  by  Sedulius.  Calliope,  the  muse  of  epic  poetry,  is  the  in- 
spirer  of  its  author.  It  must  have  become  public  only  a  short 
time  before  the  verses  of  Sedulius  were  written,  and  therefore  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  Charles  whose  feats  it  celebrates  was 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  not  Charlemagne.  "  The  habits  of  the  liter- 
ary men  of  the  ninth  century,"  says  Professor  H.  Pirenne,  in  his 
scholarly  introduction  of  some  newly-discovered  poems  of  Sedulius 
(Brussels,  1883),  "are  sufficiently  well  known  to  justify  such  an 
inference.  They  were  courtiers  as  well  as  poets  ;  they  sang  for 
the  living  master  only,  and  did  not  care  to  waste  their  praises  on 
the  dead  one,  who,  for  all  his  past  grandeur,  could  not  reward  the 
incense  burned  before  his  shrine.  Charles  the  Bald  reigned  during 
the  period  that  Sedulius  lived  at  Liege.  Charles  the  Bald,  then, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  artificial  enthusiasm  and  mythological 
flattery  of  Fergus,  just  as  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious  had 
been  of  similar  strains  before  him.  It  is  not  hkely  that  Fergus 
was  any  exception  to  the  rule.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  find 
his  verses.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  are  lost,  and  we 
may  hope  to  read  sooner  or  later  these  words  at  the  head  of  the 
work  :  Fergi  Scotti  Carmen  Epiaim  de  Carlo  Calvo!' 

For  a  poet  who  was  so  famous  in  his  lifetime,  Sedulius  experi- 
enced singular  neglect  after  his  death.  The  scholars  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  even  of  the  Renaissance  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  unacquamted  with  him.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any  his- 
torian of  that  era,  and  his  memory  has  left  no  traces  in  Liege, 
where  he  lived  so  long.  Though  his  prose  works,  especially  his 
commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  were  familiar  enough  to 
the  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the 
unfortunate  author  was  deprived  of  the  credit  of  their  paternity. 
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and  his  writings  were  innocently  appropriated  by  another  SeduHus, 
the  author  of  the  Carmen  Paschale  and  of  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful hymns  still  used  in  the  service  of  the  Latin  Church,  whose 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  scholars  is  evidenced  by  the  forty-three 
editions  of  his  works  published  during  the  last  four  centuries. 
But  the  very  popularity  of  his  namesake  and  countryman  was 
fatal  to  our  poor  poet,  who  was  destined  for  a  long  time  to  be  an 
ill-used  exemplar  of  the  sic  vos,  non  vobis  of  the  Mantuan.  Labbe 
was  the  first  scholar  to  restore  to  Sedulius  a  portion  of  his  literary 
property.  He  proved  that  there  were  three  distinct  Irishmen  who 
bore  the  name  :  the  author  of  the  Carmen  Paschale  ;  a  bishop  in 
England  in  the  eighth  century  who  took  part  in  the  first  council 
held  at  Rome ;  and  Sedulius  of  Liege,  whom  he  st>4es  interpretem 
Sacrae  Scripturae,  being  ignorant  that  he  was  a  poet  as  well.  The 
discovery  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  poems  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Brussels  and  in  the  libraries  of  Berne  and  Berlin,  entirely  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  Labbe,  and  rendered  any  further  doubt 
regarding  the  identity  of  Sedulius  impossible.  Sedulius  of  Liege, 
therefore,  is  henceforth  a  distinct  personality.  Of  the  nature  of 
that  personality  and  of  many  of  the  facts  of  his  life  on  the  Conti- 
nent, we  glean  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  from  his  poems,  though 
by  no  means  as  much  as  we  might  desire. 

It  was  during  his  wanderings  in  Austrasia  that  Sedulius  heard 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Prince-bishopric  of  Liege,  its  busy  and 
rapidly  increasing  population,  the  marvels  that  had  been  wrought 
for  it  by  St.  Lambert,  its  patron  saint,  and,  above  all,  of  the  muni- 
ficence and  pubHc  spirit  of  Hartgar,  its  ruler  and  bishop,  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen-prelates  of  the  century.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  was  likely  to  obtain  there,  if  anywhere,  a  retreat  for 
the  quiet  prosecution  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  the  material  com- 
forts which  were  very  dear  to  his  heart,  as  so  many  of  his  stanzas 
testify.  His  entrance  into  the  city  did  not  occur  under  propitious 
circumstances.  It  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  wintry 
storm,  and  the  impression  of  this  untoward  incident  made  on  one 
accustomed  to  the  milder  climate  of  Erin,  must  have  been  very 
painful,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  verses  in  which  he  described 
it  afterward.  His  artless  astonishment  at  the  storm-king's  want  of 
consideration  for  men  of  learning  is  amusing  enough : 
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"The  strident  shrieks  of  white-faced  Boreas 
Palsy  our  souls  with  dread.     We  shuddering  stand, 
Astonied  by  the  blows  that  follow  fast 
His  thunderous  threats.     The  land  with  terror  reels, 
The  ocean  groans  from  all  her  thousand  caves, 
And  hard  rocks  send  forth  a  tremulous  wail ! 
The  pitiless  northern  blast  whirls  scurrying  clouds 
Before  its  wrath,  and  fills  the  fields  of  heaven 
With  hideous  cries.     Dark  mists  shut  out  the  sun 
From  the  aff"righted  earth,  who  muffles  up 
Her  tortured  limbs  in  thickest  robes  of  snow ; 
The  verdant  tresses  of  the  woods  are  shorn 
And  oaks  bow  down  as  they  were  timorous  reeds. 
O  woeful  sight ! — Hath  Boreas,  then,  no  ruth 
For  scholars,  sages,  who  from  Erin  bring 
The  priceless  wealth  of  learning's  treasury?  "  ^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  eulogize  Hartgar  in  his  usual  high-flown 
fashion :  "  I  swear  by  these  fingers  and  by  the  prattling  nib  of  this 
loquacious  pen,  that  there  is  no  wintry  cold  where  Hartgar  is. 
For  ice  and  snow  and  hail  turn  to  the  splendors  of  a  summer's 
day,  if  that  golden  luminary  {anrea  si  lanipas)  but  show  his  face." 

This  tempest  was  the  last  real  unpleasantness  the  exiles  were 
to  experience.  They  were  received  with  hospitable  kindness  by' 
the  Prince-bishop,  invited  to  remain,  and  furnished  with  a  residence. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Sedulius  in 

5  "  Flamina  nos  Boreae  niveo  canentia  vultu 

Perterrent  subitis  motibus  atque  minis. 
Tellus  ipsa  tremit  nimio  perculsa  pavore, 

Murmurat  et  pelagus  duraque  saxa  gemunt. 
Aereos  tractus  Aquilo  nunc  vastat  iniquus 

Vocibus  horrisonis  murmuribusque  sonans. 
Lactea  nubifero  densantur  vellera  caelo, 

Velatur  nivea  marcida  terra  stola. 
Labuntur  subito  silvoso  vertice  crines 

Nee  Stat  harundineo  robur  et  omne  modo. 
Nos  tumidus  Boreas  vastat  miserabile  visu, 

Doctos  grammaticos  presbyterosque  pios. 
Namque  volans  Aquilo  non  uUi  parcit  honori 

Crudeli  rostro  nos  laniando  suo." 

DUmmler,  I,  l-io.     13-16. 
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Liege.  All  we  can  know  is  that  it  took  place  some  time  between 
840  and  851.  The  one  date  marks  the  accession  of  Hartgar,  and 
the  other  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire's  wife,  Hermengarde, 
whose  graces  of  mind  and  person  form  the  burden  of  several  odes 
written  by  the  poet  during  her  lifetime.  He  must  also  have  been 
comparatively  young  at  this  period.  In  some  very  lively  elegiacs 
to  a  noble  young  friend  of  his,  named  Wulfeng,  he  says  that, 
while  neither  of  them  has  attained  the  dignity  of  which  gray  hair  is 
the  emblem,  they  must  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  be  adorned 
with  snowy  locks  and  thus  resemble  that  Scythian  gem  which  is 
said  to  grow  black  in  the  sunlight,  but  to  gleam  brilliantly  when 
the  darkness  of  night  is  coming  on. 

"  Quos  necdum  geminos  ornant  candore  capilli, 
Speramus  niveos  nos  sed  habere  piles. 
Sic  Scythicam  referunt  gemmam  nigrescere  sole, 
Sed  noctis  tenebras  ilia  nitore  fugat." 

There  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  the  tinsel  glitter  of  Ireland's 
national  bard  in  Sedulius. 

The  first  weeks  of  Sedulius  in  Liege  were  attended  with  cer- 
tain misadventures  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  complain  of  in 
his  usual  emphatic  fashion.  He  is  not  at  all  contented  with  the 
home  assigned  him ;  and  it  must  have  been  the  reverse  of  com- 
fortable, if  his  language  is  to  be  taken  quite  seriously.  As,  how- 
ever, he  makes  a  rather  tripping  measure  the  vehicle  of  his  com- 
plaints, instead  of  the  dignified  metres  in  which  he  usually 
embodies  his  lamentations,  matters  cannot  have  been  so  bad  with 
him  as  a  literal  construction  of  his  words  would  imply.  We 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  has  managed  to  extract  a  good 
deal  of  humorous  enjoyment  out  of  the  discomforts  he  so  feel- 
ingly depicts : 

Ad  Hartgarium  Episcopum. 

' '  Marvel  not  that  the  gloom  of  this  den  should  astound  us  ! 
No  beams  from  the  sun  pierce  the  darkness  around  us  ! 
No  tapestries,  wrought  with  an  art  that's  delightful, 
Hide  the  bare  walls  that  frown  on  us,  chilly  and  frightful  ! 
The  thief  may  come  in — there's  no  lock  to  impede  him, 
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Though  it's  little  he'll  find  here  to  clothe  or  feed  him. 
The  ceiling  we  thought  would  be  frescoed  and  colored 
Is  as  muddy  and  dark  as  the  brain  of  a  dullard  ! 
When  the  barkings  of  Eurus  the  welkin  awaken 
This  wretched  old  ruin  to  pieces  is  shaken  ! 

Believe  me,  my  lord,  it  is  something  outrageous 

To  expect  such  vile  quarters  should  satisfy  sages. 

Oh  !  surely,  it  never  by  fate  was  intended 

That  poets,  who  love  all  that's  graceful  and  splendid, 

Should  live  in  a  hovel  for  owls  fit  to  hide  in. 

But  which  scholars  should  ne'er  have  been  asked  to  abide  in."  ' 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  these  complaints  were  exaggerated,  and 
not  impossible  that  they  are  altogether  devoid  of  foundation.  To 
judge  from  other  poems  in  which  Sedulius  bewails  the  desolation 
of  his  wine  cellar,  and  thanks,  by  anticipation,  the  prospective 
benefactor  who  is  to  stock  it  with  some  hundred  bottles  of  choice 
vintage,  or  calls  attention  to  the  deficiency  of  rams  among  his 
flock,  with  a  diaphanously  veiled  hint  that  it  must  be  supplied  by 
his  patron,  if  that  patron  expects  to  have  his  name  handed  down 
in  glowing  hexameters  and  sapphics, — to  judge  from  other  poems, 
we  repeat,  such  methods  of  appealing  to  the  generosity  of  the 
great  were  considered  as  praiseworthy  and  even  a  proof  of  literary 
art.     They  enter  into  the  habits  of  all  the  literary  men  of  the  age, 

^  Ad  Hartgarium. 
Nostri  tecta  migrant  perpete  nocte, 
Intus  nulla  nitet  gratia  lucis 
Pictae  vestis  abest  pulchra  venustas, 
Clavis  nulla  regit  ac  sera  nulla 
Absis  nonque  micat  compta  tabellis, 
Sed  fuligo  tholo  haeret  in  alto. 
Si,  Neptune  pluas  imbribus  atris, 
Crebras  rore  gravi  domata  nostra. 
Eurus  si  reboet  murmure  saevo, 
Haec  quassata  tremit  aula  vetusta     . 
Non  haec  apta  domus  crede  sophistis 
Qui  splendentis  amant  munera  lucis. 
Sed  haec  apta  domus  nycticoraci 
Talparumque  gregi  mansio  digna. 

Sedulii  Cariitina,  Ed.  Grosse,  II,  V.  II.    20-28-3'. 
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and  of  the  ages  that  were  before  and  after ;  and  SeduUus  in  this 
respect  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than  his  contemporaries. 

But  the  poet  and  the  prelate  were  not  long  in  coming  to  an 
understanding.  Sedulius  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  Hartgar  was 
not  deaf  to  his  appeal,  and  that  he  praised  his  verses  and  rewarded 
them  also  with  something  more  tangible  than  praise.  Numerous 
presents  reached  his  residence,  which  was  now  more  worthy  of 
his  fame,  and  each  of  them  was  duly  acknowledged  in  elegant 
sapphics  and  adonics,  or  in  some  one  of  the  metres  which  no  poet 
of  the  century  handled  so  deftly  as  Sedulius.  He  is  an  honored 
guest  at  episcopal  and  burgher  feasts  and  describes  them  after- 
wards in  glowing  verse.  The  splendors  of  a  banquet  given  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  Hartgar's  new  palace  are  rehearsed 
with  genuine  fervor  and  sincerity;  the  exquisite  flavors  of  the 
episcopal  wines,  especially,  touch  a  soft  spot  in  the  poet's  heart ; 
he  fairly  revels  in  the  recollection  of  the  aftertaste,  and  dwells  on 
the  bacchanalian  feasts  of  himself  and  his  fellow-guests  with  a 
raciness,  we  might  almost  say  a  rakishness,  more  seemly  in  a 
disciple  of  Anacreon  than  in  a  Christian  bard. 

The  good  humor  and  careless  jollity  that  breathe  through  this 
and  many  others  of  his  poems  afford  sufficient  evidence  that 
Sedulius  led  as  happy  a  life  in  Liege  as  he  could  desire.  He 
found  there  all  the  leisure  his  studies  needed,  pleasant  intei-vals  of 
amusement,  the  friendship  of  princes  and  great  lords,  and,  what 
was  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  a  poet  in  the  ninth  century,  an 
audience  equally  lavish  of  applause  and  rewards.  He  held  an 
official  position  of  some  kind,  which  Ernest  Dummler,  one  of  his 
editors,  and  Erbert,  the  author  of  a  history  of  mediaeval  literature, 
believe  to  have  been  that  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
over  Liege  and  the  extensive  territory  dependent  on  it.  To  over- 
look the  work  of  the  students  in  the  cathedral  school,  to  borrow 
manuscripts  and  have  them  copied  under  his  direction,  to  corres- 
pond with  important  literary  centres  like  Cologne  and  Fulda,  and 
to  compose  verses,  afterwards  engraved  on  the  numerous  build- 
ings and  monuments  Hartgar  was  erecting,  would,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  the  chief  occupations  of  a  life  that  must,  certainly, 
have  been  a  busy  one. 

As  he  was  considered  to  be  an  infallible  oracle  on  all  questions 
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connected  with  literature,  and  especially  with  poetry,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  surprising  that  he  should  have  some  allusions  as  to  his 
own  position  in  the  literary  world.  He  has  an  artless  belief  in  his 
own  surpassing  genius,  and  accepts  in  perfect  good  faith  the  title 
which  his  contemporaries  give  him  of  the  "  Virgil  of  Liege," 
He  describes  himself  as  the  "  New  Orpheus,"  "  the  favorite  com- 
panion of  the  Muses,"  "  the  greatest  of  all  Irish  philosophers,"* 
etc.  If  our  ninth  century  Maro  has  not  succeeded  in  equalling 
his  great  model,  it  certainly  has  not  been  for  want  of  industry. 
The  bad  habit  of  writing  in  him  assumed  the  intensity  of  a  passion, 
and  no  subject  was  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  exercise  of  his 
skill.  Hartgar  sends  him  three  sheep,  and  he  sits  down  at  once 
to  celebrate  their  arrival  in  some  twenty  couplets  of  correct 
elegiacs,  in  which  he  enumerates  all  the  benefits  he  derives  from 
the  gift,  not  forgetting  the  parchment  into  which  he  will  turn  their 
skins,  so  that  he  may  record  thereon  the  glory  of  the  donor  for 
the  admiration  of  the  future  ages.  A  present  of  wine  from  Wul- 
feng  arouses  him  to  even  still  more  enthusiastic  flights  of  fancy. 
The  best  thing  about  these  epistolary  expressions  of  gratitude  is 
that  they  are  full  of  little  unconscious  revelations  which  paint  the 
character  of  the  writer  to  the  life.  We  see  plainly  that,  while  he 
was  sincerely  devoted  to  science  and  poetry,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  fond  of  a  good  table,  good  wines,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
creature  comforts  of  life.  He  is  never  so  much  at  his  ease  as 
when  he  is  in  the  society  of  the  great  and  engaged  in  the  con- 
genial task  of  flattering  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  His  adu- 
lation is  sometimes  so  outrageously  hyperbolical  that  one  cannot 
help  fancying  this  keen-witted  Celt  must  have  been  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  at  the  half-barbarous  feudal  lords  whose  coarse  palates 
could  be  tickled  only  by  such  high-spiced  fare.  He  depicts  the 
ordinary  routine  of  his  existence  with  equal  truth  and  frankness 
in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Vescor,  poto  libens,  rithmizans  invoco  Musas. 
Dormisco  stertens,  oro  Deum  vigilans. ' ' 

But  the  contemporaries  of  Sedulius  would  have  rejected  such 
a  commonplace  portrait  of  their  hero  as  this  with  indignation.  In 
their  eyes  he  was  faultless,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age.  His 
presence  was  supposed  to  shed  a  lustre  over  the  city  that  had 
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adopted  him.  No  distinguished  stranger  passed  through  its  gates 
without  being  harangued  in  appropriate  Latin  verse  by  Sedulius, 
the  authorized  mouthpiece  of  the  good  people  of  Liege.  The 
Emperor  Lothaire,  Charles  the  Bald,  Lothaire  II,  and  a  number 
of  other  princes  were  all  welcomed  and  eulogized  in  odes  that 
would  have  put  their  modesty  to  the  blush,  if  modesty  had  been 
a  characteristic  of  their  time  and  rank. 

The  Emperor  Lothaire  was  the  most  illustrious  and  one  of 
the  most  munificent  patrons  of  Sedulius.  The  poet  was  admitted 
to  his  court  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  A  very  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  poems  is  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family,  poems  which  he  tells  us  the  fair 
Hermengarde  and  her  ladies  did  not  disdain  to  embroider  in 
threads  of  gold  upon  pieces  of  silk,  Lothaire  gave  proof  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  held  him  by  confiding  to  him  the  educa- 
tion of  his  two  sons,  Lothaire  and  Charles. 

The  success  of  Sedulius  in  winning  the  good-will  of  the 
powerful  naturally  stirred  up  enemies.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that 
even  before  his  time  a  good  many  of  the  Irish  scholars  on  the 
Continent  were  beginning  to  excite  considerable  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  They  not  only  wrote  Latin  so  correctly  that  the 
learned  Haureau  in  his  Singidarites  says  the  presence  of  a  gram- 
matical or  metrical  error  in  a  poem  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury, whose  author  is  unknown,  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it 
was  not  written  by  an  Irishman ;  but  they  amused  themselves  in 
ridiculing  the  classical  blunders  of  their  eminent  contemporaries. 
Then,  they  made  a  display  of  their  Greek  learning,  and  to  many 
pious  souls  Greek  was  little  less  than  an  invention  of  the  devil. 
Worse  still,  Plato,  and  neo-Platonic  writers  of  Alexandria  were 
their  preferred  masters  in  philosophy.  Hence,  speculations  and 
theories  that  must  have  seemed  daring,  and  even  dangerous,  to 
an  age  that  had  unrest  enough  of  its  own  to  contend  with,  with- 
out having  fresh  elements  of  disturbance  thrust  on  it  in  the  shape 
of  new-fangled  metaphysical  problems.  Early  in  the  century,  Al- 
cuin  writes  from  his  retreat  to  Charlemagne :  "  When  I  withdrew 
from  your  court  I  left  none  but  Latins  behind  me ;  now  I  hear  you 
are  surrounded  by  Egyptians.^     Get  rid  of  them."     The  famous 

^  A  sly  hit  at  the  Alexandrian  teachings  of  certain  Irish  scholars. 
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Bishop  Theodulf  denounces  Clement  the  Hibernian  in  a  long 
string  of  elegiacs  whose  savage  vigor  is  only  equalled  by  their 
abominable  Latinity.  "When  a  serpent  gives  suck  to  lambs," 
he  exclaims,  "then,  and  only  then,  can  a  Goth^  feel  friendly  to- 
ward a  Scot." 

But  the  troubles  of  Sedulius  do  not  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  genus  irritabile  vaiuui,  but  rather  from  the  animosity  of 
certain  Austrasian  nobles  who  felt  jealous  of  hfs  favor  with  their 
over-lord,  Hartgar.  An  ungracious  return  on  their  part,  for  the 
verses  of  Sedulius  fairly  bristle  with  proofs,  that,  like  another  bard 
of  his  nation,  he  "  dearly  loved  a  lord."  The  Oratio  contra  falsi- 
dicos  testes,  one  of  the  poems  recently  unearthed  by  Professor 
Pirenne,  and  a  really  powerful  denunciation  of  deceivers,  entitled 
Contra  Metidosos,  evidently  are  the  outcome  of  this  unpleasant 
incident  in  his  career.  They  have  an  energy  and  natural  elo- 
quence lacking,  as  a  rule,  in  the  royal  and  imperial  odes  written 
to  order.  Seduhus  soon  recovered  his  place  in  the  esteem  of 
Hartgar,  and  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  between  the  poet  and  his  protector. 

The  death  of  Hartgar  in  855  must  have  been  a  cruel  blow  to 
his  devoted  follower,  who  bewails  his  patron  in  heart-rending 
Sapphics.  He  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  his  sorrow,  he  tells  us : 
"A  storm-blast  big  with  lightning  darts  hath  rent  my  heart,  and 
floods  of  tears  bedew  my  weeping  eyes.  One  general  groan 
ascends  the  blackened  skies  from  all  the  Franks,  from  all  the 
Irish  land  and  from  Italian  Rome,  because  that  death  hath  rav- 
ished Hartgar  from  their  eyes,  Hartgar,  the  greatest  prelate  earth 
has  ever  seen,"  and  so  on.  We  find  him  singing  a  triumphal 
paean,  a  few  weeks  after,  in  honor  of  Bishop  Fronto,  Hartgar's 
successor,  so  that  he  must  have  recovered  from  his  affliction  very 
speedily.  "  Let  flutes  and  viols  sound  for  Fronto.  Now  have  we 
a  prelate  worthy  to  take  up  the  work  of  holy  Lambert.  Strew 
flowers  before  the  people's  glorious  shepherd.  Hail,  Fronto,  the 
nation's  shining  hope,  the  golden  light  wherewith  our  hearts  are 
warmed  !  "  Clearly,  in  the  opinion  of  Sedulius,  when  the  king  is 
dead,  the  best  thing  a  versatile  laureate  can  do  is  to  cry :  "  Long 
Hve  the  king! " 

*  Theodulf  hailed  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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He  seems  to  have  stood  as  high  in  the  favor  of  Fronto  as  he 
had  done  in  that  of  his  predecessor.  But  a  gloomy  period  was 
approaching.  The  Northmen,  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Rhine  during  the  reign  of  Hartgar,  were  now  ravaging  the  valley 
of  the  Meuse.  The  times  were  too  threatening  to  permit  the 
tranquil  pursuit  of  literature,  and  Fronto,  who  was  holding  his 
ground  gallantly  against  the  barbarians,  never  appeared  in  Liege 
except  to  raise  troops.  During  this  period  the  verses  of  Sedulius 
are  animated  by  the  hate  and  fear  with  which  his  early  encounter 
with  the  terrible  Vikings  had  inspired  him.  His  most  impassioned 
efforts  are  those  in  which  he  exults  over  their  occasional  discom- 
fiture. The  remembrance  of  the  evils  they  had  inflicted  on  his 
native  land  gives  fire  to  the  declamatory  invective  in  which  he 
denounces  their  ravages  in  his  new  home.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
'  that  the  high  honors  and  the  distinguished  station  to  which  he 
attained  on  a  foreign  soil  never  prevented  him  from  turning  his 
thoughts  fondly  to  the  country  of  his  birth.  Although  he  st}4es 
Liege  his  "  pia  mater,"  and  looks  on  himself  as  her  legitimate 
son,  he  never  wavers  in  his  allegiance  to  his  first  parent.  There 
are  very  few  of  his  poems  in  which  he  does  not  contrive  to  intro- 
duce her  name. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Sedulius  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of 
his  birth.  We  know  that  he  was  still  living  in  874,  as  he  wrote 
an  ode  on  the  interview  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the 
German,  which  occurred  in  that  year.  After  this,  we  are  left  en- 
tirely in  the  dark.  Certain  poems  of  his,  discovered  in  Berne  by 
H.  Hagen,  and  published  there  in  1877,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  settled  in  Italy  toward  the  close  of  his  life.  Professor 
Pirenne,  however,  brings  forward  evidence,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
demonstrates  that  the  city  which  made  him  her  adopted  son  has 
the  honor  of  possessing  his  ashes. 

Although  Sedulius  was  a  busy  toiler  in  many  fields  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  the  interest  which  he  excites  among  scholars  at 
the  present  day  is  due  to  his  poetry.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  his  verse  bears  the  impress  of 
genuine  inspiration  or  sincere  enthusiasm.  The  ninth  century  was 
not  a  poetic  age,  and  Sedulius  was  the  child  of  the  century.  He 
had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  ancient  models,  both  Greek  and 
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Latin — according  to  Montfaucon,  no  mean  authorit}',  he  was  the 
best  Greek  scholar  of  his  time — but  he  aims  merely  at  repro- 
ducing the  form  in  which  their  genius  was  moulded.  The  form 
is  correct,  sometimes  elegant  and  graceful  enough,  but  the  soul  it 
enshrines  is  not  in  harmony  with  its  dwelling-place  ;  it  is  the  soul 
of  mediaevalism  and  not  of  the  classic  muse.  To  transfigure  his 
models  with  a  new  and  yet  kindred  life  was  beyond  his  ambition, 
and,  perhaps,  beyond  his  capacity.  It  was  the  subject  of  greater 
pride  to  an  author  of  the  ninth  century  to  be  able  to  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  Virgil  or  Ausonius  than  to  succeed  in  catching  their 
spirit.  The  poetry  of  the  period  is  an  ingenious  game  of  erudi- 
tion or  of  rhetoric,  with  which  scholars  amused  themselves.  The 
literary  part  of  Sedulius  is  like  that  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
many  succeeding  ages  ;  it  smacks  of  the  midnight  lamp,  of  the 
laborious  effort  to  say  something  hardly  worth  the  saying  through 
a  medium  that  has  become  entirely  artificial  in  his  hands,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  occasionally  vivified  by  some  very  real 
touches  of  natural  feeling.  He  is  essentially  a  man  of  learning,  a 
scholar  who  writes  verses.  He  has  all  the  baggage  of  paganism 
and  the  treasures  of  Christian  philosophy  within  easy  reach,  and 
he  combines  his  pickings  from  each  in  the  most  singular  fashion 
imaginable.  The  union  of  classic  mythology  and  Christian  sen- 
timent produces  some  very  startling  results.  The  daughter  of 
Zion,  the  goddess  Minerva,  the  angels  of  Jehovah,  Apollo,  and 
the  Nine  Muses,  appear  side  by  side,  evidently  unconscious  that 
there  is  anything  incongruous  in  their  meeting,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  join  in  an  ovation  to  an  archbishop  of  Cologne.  The 
poet  entreats  a  kiss  from  the  rosy  lips  of  some  of  the  Muses  when 
he  is  about  to  sing  the  apostolic  virtues  of  another  prelate  {Oscula 
da  labiis  Sedulio  roseis).  He  calls  the  same  venerable  priest  his 
Daphnis,  compares  him,  a  little  farther  on,  to  Eurydice,  and  is  so 
much  troubled  by  his  absence  that  he  begins  to  fear  he  has  been 
abducted  by  Aurora,  who  has,  perhaps,  spurned  the  love  of  her 
old  man  Tithonus  for  the  sake  of  a  more  attractive  septuagena- 
rian. It  reads  like  burlesque,  and,  except  that  the  patrons  of 
Sedulius  were  people  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  trifle  with, 
we  might  conclude  that  he  was  working  a  rich  vein  of  irony  and 
mockery  for  their  benefit.     He  has  such  perfect  command  over 
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form,  rhythm,  and  metre,  that  his  very  excellence  in  this  respect 
serves  only  to  aggravate  the  disappointment  of  the  reader  who 
searches,  often  vainly,  for  some  fresh,  original  thought  worthy  of 
the  expression. 

His  official  odes,  composed  in  honor  of  Lothaire  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  are  good  examples  of  the  triteness  and  general  limitations 
of  SeduHus.  Still,  their  purely  fictitious  and  exaggerated  enthusi- 
asm would  naturally  result  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  produced.  They  were  written  "  by  command,"  and  laureates 
of  later  times  have  not  found  it  always  so  easy  to  spur  on  their 
jaded  Pegasuses  in  similar  contingencies. 

Twelve  of  the  twenty-five  poems  which  Professor  Pirenne  has 
edited  celebrate  the  deeds  of  contemporary  sovereigns.  The  curi- 
osity of  the  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  a  translation  of 
one  of  them,  the  shortest  in  the  number.  The  allusion  to  the  hair 
of  the  monarch  who  is  distinctively  known  in  history  as  the  Bald- 
headed,  is  a  good  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  Sedulius  did 
not  allow  such  trifles  as  mere  facts  to  hinder  him  from  making  a 
point  when  necessary. 

Ad  Karolum  Regem. 

"  Hail,  golden  branch  of  the  imperial  tree  ! 
Mars  hath  bestowed  his  fiery  gifts  on  thee  ; 
And  on  these  fields  where  fell  Alecto  rages 
Thy  dauntless  feats  shall  echo  through  the  ages  ! 
O  mighty  bulwark  of  the  long-haired  Franks  ! 
O  ruler  sage  !     Thy  wisdom  far  outranks 
The  judgment  shrewd  of  David's  subtle  son, 
Whose  fame  is  dimmed  by  that  which  thou  hast  won  ; 
For  though  the  peaks  of  Zion  hymn  his  praise, 
The  Alps  to  thee  a  grander  anthem  raise. 
And  meekly  bend  the  snowy  crowns  they  wear 
In  duteous  homage  to  thy  snowy  hair  ! 
One  temple  makes  his  memory  revered, 
But  thou  a  thousand  statelier  fanes  hast  reared. 
O  shield  the  pillar  of  the  Church  !     Thy  fame 
O'erleaps  the  seas  !     In  Scotia's  isle  thy  name 
Is  syllabled  by  lips  of  blameless  men. 
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And  savage  Danes  turn  pale  with  terror  when 
They  hear  its  echo  in  their  hideous  camp. 
They  know  full  well  that  soon  the  martial  tramp 
Of  thy  invincible  host  shall  follow  fast 
And  crush  the  dragon  in  his  lair  at  last ! 
Yet  though  thou  lovest  to  hear  the  clash  of  arms, 
The  lily  of  peace  for  thee  hath  greater  charms 
Than  the  red  rose  of  war.     O  maidens  bring 
Lily  and  rose  to  strew  before  our  King  !  ' ' 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Sedulius,  however,  to  leave  the  reader 
under  the  impression  that  his  poetical  abilities  found  their  best 
employment  in  the  invention  of  inflated  compliments  to  princes. 
He  has  shown  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  write  naturally  and  grace- 
fully, whenever  he  was  able  to  get  away  from  the  atmosphere  of 
courts  and  out  in  the  open  air.  On  the  too  rare  occasions  when 
he  has  given  expression  to  his  fancy,  he  exhibits  a  sympathetic 
feeling  for  nature  that  is  often  charming  and  altogether  unknown 
among  his  contemporaries.  The  deep  affections,  the  passionate 
emotions  of  the  soul,  are,  indeed,  beyond  his  reach,  and  turgid 
declamation  and  emphasis  take  the  place  of  real  sincerity  and 
genuine  energy  in  his  royal  odes.  He  moves,  however,  with  much 
more  freedom  and  ease  in  the  field  of  lighter  poetry.  As  soon  as 
he  abandons  the  would-be  solemn  tone  to  which  the  exigencies 
of  his  position  force  him  to  tune  his  lyre,  he  becomes  himself  and 
proves  that  he  possesses  both  imagination  and  humor.  The  poem 
in  which  he  relates  the  contest  for  supremacy  among  the  flowers — 
between  the  Rose  and  the  Lily — is  a  fair  example  of  what  Sedulius 
could  do  in  his  better  moments  : 

De  Rosae  Liliique  Certamine. 

The  Rose. 

I  am  the  sister  of  the  Dawn,  and  kin 

To  the  High  Gods  who  die  not.     Nay,  I  win 

Apollo's  kisses  from  immortal  lips  ! 

And  when  in  the  East  the  enamored  Sun-God  tips 

The  hills  with  ruddy  gold,  he  bids  me  then 

Be  his  ambassador  to  weary  men. 

The  bringer  of  the  Light,  the  Star  of  Morn, 

Because  through  me  the  world  is  less  forlorn, 
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Gleams  kindlier  in  the  heavens.     A  virginal  grace 
Shines  from  the  crown  that  shades  my  blushing  face. 

The  Lily. 
Such  haughty  words  but  ill  befit  thy  state  ! — 
Beware  of  woes  that  arrogance  await ! 
Dost  boast  the  splendors  of  thy  coronet, 
Forgetful  of  the  thorns  around  it  set  ? 
Ill  fares  the  hand  it  touches  ! 

The  Rose. 
Vain  thy  words, 
O  envious  Lily  !     Lo,  the  thorn  affords 
Proof  evident  that  the  Great  Lord  of  all, 
Lest  evil  hap  His  favored  flower  befall, 
Has  hedged  me  in  between  these  lances  keen 
To  ward  off  danger  from  the  garden's  Queen. 

The  Lily. 
The  golden  crown  that  guards  my  innocence 
Needs  not  the  cruel  thorn  for  its  defence. 
My  breasts  are  milky  founts  that  overrun 
With  odorous  juices  ripened  in  the  sun. 
And  such  the  grace  I  have  from  Heavenly  Powers, 
That  all  men  name  me  Sovran,  Queen  of  Flowers  ! 

The  Poet. 
Whereat  young  Spring,  all  blossom -robed,  his  head 
With  swelling  buds  and  green  leaves  garlanded, 
Oped  his  balm -breathing  mouth  and,  smiling,  spake 

Spring  Speaketh. 
Dear  pledges  of  my  youth,  why  strive  to  break 
The  natural  love  a  kindred  tie  imparts  ? 
With  jealous  murmuring  stab  not  sister  hearts  ! 
For  ye  are  sisters  twain.     The  fiower-clad  earth 
Owns  ye  her  loveliest  daughters,  and  your  birth 
Hath  made  even  her  still  fairer.     O  sweet  Rose, 
Hush  thy  complainings  !     Every  wind  that  blows 
Bears  on  its  wings  the  glory  of  thy  name  ! — 
Yet  not  less  wide  the  stately  Lily's  fame. 
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Yea,  with  her  golden  chalice  kings  delight 

To  crown  the  ivory  symbol  of  their  might. 

Ye  both  are  peerless,  and  all  men  confess 

That  naught  created  mates  your  loveliness. 

Do  thou,  O  Rose,  the  blushing  emblem  be,  / 

In  closet  hid,  of  maiden  modesty. 

And  thou,  O  Lily,  still  in  splendor  shine. 

Still  fill  thy  cup  with  Phoebus'  golden  wine. 

Of  Roses  shall  the  martyr's  crown  be  made. 

Garlands  whose  royal  purple  can  ne'er  fade  ! 

And  stainless  Lilies  shall  for  aye  adorn 

The  cloistered  maids  who  hold  the  world  in  scorn. * 

9  "  De  Rosae  LiLiiQUE  Certamine. 

Rosa. 
Sum  soror  Aurorae  divis  cognata  supernis 
Et  me  Phoebus  amat,  rutili  sum  nuncia  Phoebi. 
Lucifer  ante  meum  hilarescit  currere  vultum, 
Ast  mihi  virginei  decoris  rubet  alma  venustas. 

Lilium. 
Talia  cur  tumidis  eructas  verba  loquelis, 
Quae  tibi  dant  meritas  aetemo  vulnere  penas  ? 
Nam  diadema  tui  spinis  terebatur  acutis, 
Eheu  !  quam  miserum  laniant  spineta  rosetum  ! 

Rosa. 
Ut  quid  deliras  verbis,  occata  venustas, 
Quae  tu  probra  refers  plena  sunt  omnia  laude. 
Conditor  omnicreans  spina  me  sepsit  acuta 
Muniit  et  roseos  praeclaro  tegmine  vultus. 

Lilium. 
Aureoli  decoris  mihi  vertex  comitur  almus 
Nee  sum  spinigera  crudelis  septa  corona. 
Profluitat  niveis  dulci  lac  ubere  mammis 
Sic  holerum  dominam  me  dicunt  esse  beatam. 

Poeta. 
Tunc  Ver  florigera  juvenis  pausabat  in  herba, 
Olli  tegmen  erat  pictum  veridantibus  herbis 
Ipsius  ad  patulas  redolebant  balsama  nares 
Floripotensque  caput  sertis  redimibat  honoris. 

Ver. 
Pignora  cara  mei,  cur  vos  contenditis  ?  inquit, 
Gnoscite  vos  geminas  tellure  parente  sorores. 
Num  fas  germanas  lites  agitate  superbas  ? 
O  rosa  pulchra,  tace,  tua  gloria  claret  in  orbe, 
Regia  sed  nitidis  dominentur  lilia  sceptris. 
Hinc  decus  et  species  vestrum,  vos  laudat  in  aevum. 
Forma  pudiciciae  nostris  rosa  gliscat  in  hortis 
Splendida  Phoebeo  vos  lilia  crescite  vultu. 
Tu  rosa  martiribus  rutilam  das  stemmate  palmam, 
Lilia  virgineas  turbas  decorate  stolatas." 

Dummler,  XL,  V.  12-43. 
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The  longest  poem  of  Sedulius  is  contained  in  the  edition  of 
Ernest  Diimmler  (Halle,  1868).  It  consists  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  elegiac  verses,  and  is  a  mock-heroic  account  of  the  death  of 
his  favorite  ram,  who  has  been  carried  into  the  woods  by  a  robber. 
The  thief  escapes,  but  his  innocent  victim  is  suspected  by  the 
pursuing  hounds  of  not  being  an  unwilling  captive.  They  sur- 
round him  with  threatening  teeth.  He.  however,  had  once  roamed 
among  the  herds  of  Hartgar,  and,  like  all  who  have  the  happiness 
of  belonging  to  that  saintly  and  eloquent  pontiff's  flock  (Oh ! 
Sedulius !), — he  has  caught  some  rays  of  his  sanctity  and  elo- 
quence. He  harangues  his  assailants  in  approved  Homeric 
fashion,  proclaims  his  love  of  peace,  but  tells  them,  if  they  want 
war,  to  come  on  !  The  dogs  retire  abashed,  except  one,  "  a 
pitch-black  knave  begat  by  Cerberus  and  lately  in  hell's  kennels 
whelped,"  who  upbraids  his  companions  with  their  cowardice, 
and  makes  a  rush  at  the  harmless  beast.  We  have  then  quite  a 
spirited  description  of  the  fight  between  the  two  animals.  The 
dog  retreats  at  last,  baffled  by  his  courageous  antagonist,  who 
unfortunately  runs  off  also,  although  victorious,  and  his  horns 
are  caught  in  the  thicket,  where  the  hound  tears  him  to  pieces. 

This  is  only  a  meager  analysis  of  the  story,  which  is  compli- 
cated by  the  introduction  of  several  mythological  personages. 
They  take  sides  in  the  contest,  and  are  saddened  or  elated  by  the 
various  fortunes  of  the  heroes.  The  poem  must  have  been  written 
when  Sedulius  was  in  unusually  high  spirits,  for  it  breathes  the 
most  exuberant  gaiety  throughout.  It  concludes  with  an  epitaph 
in  which  the  poet  declares  that  he  will  transfer  the  affection  he 
felt  for  his  murdered  favorite  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
departed.  Besides,  the  rich  pastures  of  Hartgar  graze  many 
goodly  rams,  and  he  does  not  despair  of  one  of  them  finding  its 
way  to  his  sheepfold.  The  gratitude  of  Sedulius  often  takes  the 
form  of  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come. 

The  theological  writings  of  Sedulius  need  not  detain  us. 
There  is  one  little  treatise  by  him,  however,  which  is  sufficiently 
curious  and  original  to  deserve  a  passing  notice.  It  is  the  Liber  de 
Rectoribus  Christiajiis,  which  was  edited  and  published  by  Cardinal 
Mai  at  Rome  in  1862.  It  is  written  in  the  purest  Latin,  and.  like 
the  De  Consolatione  of  Boetius,  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  poetry. 
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each  chapter  ending  with  a  poem,  which  is  usually  the  paraphrase 
of  the  preceding  text.  The  author,  as  he  says  himself  in  the 
dedication  to  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  "  like  the  bees,  who  gather 
spoils  from  the  various  flowers  for  the  delectation  of  the  master 
of  the  hive,  has  culled  the  sweets  of  human  and  divine  literature 
and  with  them  made  his  honey."  He  does  not  aim  at  being 
philosophical  or  erudite,  and  has  no  political  theories  to  propound 
or  deep  lessons  to  teach  from  history.  The  book  was  written  for 
the  use  of  Lothaire's  sons  by  the  emperor's  desire,  and  contains 
nothing  which  an  inteUigent  boy,  who  knew  his  Latin  fairly  well, 
might  not  comprehend  at  a  first  reading. 

Sedulius  divides  his  work  into  twenty  chapters,  in  each  ot 
which  he  deals  with  some  virtue  to  be  cultivated  or  vice  to  be 
avoided  by  good  little  princes,  who  may  hope  some  time  or 
another  to  wear  a  crown.  He  counsels  his  charges  on  the  choice 
of  friends,  on  the  protection  they  owe  to  the  Church,  the  care 
they  should  take  of  men  of  learning,  and  shows  by  numerous 
illustrations  that  it  will  be  for  their  interest  to  rule  their  subjects 
with  mercy  and  justice,  to  cherish  the  arts  of  peace,  to  feel  always 
their  responsibility  to  God  for  the  use  th  ey  make  of  the  power 
entrusted  to  them,  etc.  He  never  ventures  beyond  the  common- 
places of  morality ;  but  the  simplicity  and  genial  unaffectedness 
of  the  writer  make  the  work  rather  attractive.  Like  his  poems  it 
gives  an  inkling  of  the  author's  character.  He  has  a  real  and 
honest  desire  to  render  his  pupils  worthy  of  their  future  station. 
He  is  a  courtier,  however,  as  well  as  a  teacher,  and  the  models 
he  proposes  for  their  imitation  are  not  only  such  great  rulers  as 
Constantine  and  Theodosius,  but  also  certain  cotemporary  princes 
who  were  patrons  of  the  poet,  and  had  a  few  other  merits  besides. 
Still,  the  anecdotes  and  historical  examples  he  collects  from  all 
sources  are  used  with  aptness  and  ease  to  enforce  the  moral 
lessons  he  wishes  to  impress.  Such  young  people  of  the  ninth 
century  as  were  fond  of  reading  must  have  had  a  dreary  time  of 
it,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Lothaire  and  Charles  derived  some  amuse- 
ment from  poring  over  the  black-letter  scroll  of  their  tutor. 

Li  the  judgment  of  Professor  Pirenne,  Sedulius  is  much  more 
than  a  curious  representative  of  the  literature  of  the  ninth  century. 
Although  not  a  historian,  he  has  a  special  interest  in  Belgian  his- 
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tory,  and,  in  fact,  is  one  of  its  most  precious  historical  sources. 
The  burning  of  Liege  by  the  Normans  in  88 1  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  archives  of  the  city,  and  we  should  be  without 
any  record  of  the  reign  of  Hartgar,  a  period  of  exceptional 
importance  on  account  of  the  part  it  played  in  the  Carlovingian 
Renaissance,  but  for  the  numerous  allusions  to  contemporary 
facts  in  the  verses  of  Sedulius. 

J.  W.  Clarkson. 
Nnu  York  City. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AND  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

IT  is  not  uncommonly  held  amongst  Biblical  students  that 
Cardinal  Newman  considered  obiter  dicta  to  fall  outside  the 
scope  of  Biblical  Inspiration.  Of  those  who  believe  this  to  be 
the  Cardinal's  opinion  some  would  frankly  sympathize  with  him, 
whilst  others  would  be  nothing  loath  to  see  his  theory  officially 
repudiated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  But  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  think  that  before  any  definite  opinion  is  formed 
either  in  sympathy  with  or  distrust  of  the  Cardinal's  words,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  arrive  at  his  true  mind. 

Two  things  have  to  be  distinguished  at  the  outset  of  any 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Newman's  opinion.  The  first  is  the 
reputed  fact  that  Newman  held  the  thesis  "  obiter  dicta  may  be 
not-inspired  " ;  the  second  is  the  mental  attitude  which  a  Catholic 
should  take  up  with  regard  to  such  a  thesis. 

The  reputed  fact  that  Newman's  thesis  regarded  the  non- 
inspiration  of  obiter  dicta  seems  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
article  which  he  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (February, 
1884),  entitled  "  On  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,"  and  again  by  his 
reply  to  Professor  Healy.^  The  hostility  to  his  opinion  manifested 
in  certain  quarters  is  greatly  to  be  traced  to  the  almost  reckless 
way  in  which  certain  well-meaning  partisans  of  his  have  explained 
his  words.  When  it  was  claimed  that  Newman  had  practically 
set  his  seal  on  a  theory  which  considered  the  inspired  portions  of 

*  What  is  of  Obligation  for  a  Catholic  to  Believe  Concerning  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures.     London  :  Burns  and  Oates. 
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the  Bible  to  be  strewn  like  stray  fossils  in  a  bed  of  uninspired  and 
sometimes  inaccurate  information,  then  loyal  minds  in  great  num- 
bers took  fright.  But  it  had  been  the  fate  of  the  intellectual  leader 
pf  the  Oxford  Movement  to  be  attended  by  a  company  of  disciples 
who  wrought  out  his  principles  by  a  process  of  relentless  logic, 
whereas  he  himself  conceived  logic — "  paper-logic  "  he  called  it — 
to  be  the  mere  record  of  that  mental  growth  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  whole  concrete  being.  Whilst  he  was  still  working  out  the 
principles  which  led  him  later  on  to  full  Catholic  faith,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  men  who  cut  into  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment at  an  angle.  Some  of  them  in  the  event  became  Catholics. 
Some,  like  Froude,  gradually  lost  all  responsiveness  to  dogmatic 
truth. 

The  relations  of  these  men  with  their  ruthless  reasoning  to 
their  leader  with  his  patient  thinking  cannot  better  be  told  than 
in  his  own  words  : 

"  Sometimes  in  what  I  wrote  I  went  just  as  far  as  I  saw,  and  could  as  little  say 
more,  as  I  could  see  what  is  below  the  horizon  ;  and  therefore  when  asked  as  to  the 
consequences  of  what  I  had  said,  had  no  answer  to  give.  Again,  sometimes  when  I 
was  asked  whether  certain  conclusions  did  not  follow  from  a  certain  principle,  I  might 
not  be  able  to  tell  at  the  moment,  especially  if  the  matter  were  complicated  ;  and  for 
this  reason  if  for  no  other,  because  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  conclusion 
in  the  abstract  and  a  conclusion  in  the  concrete,  and  because  a  conclusion  may  be 
modified  in  fact  by  a  conclusion  from  some  other  principle.  Or  it  might  so  happen 
that  I  got  simply  confused  by  the  very  clearness  of  the  logic  which  was  administered 
to  me,  and  thus  gave  my  sanction  to  conclusions  which  really  were  not  mine  ;  .  .  . 
And  then  again,  perhaps  I  did  not  like  to  see  men  scared  or  scandalized  by  unfeeling 
logical  inferences,  which  would  not  have  touched  them  to  the  day  of  their  death  had 
they  not  been  made  to  eat  them.  ...  I  had  a  great  dislike  for  paper-logic. 
For  myself,  it  was  not  logic  that  carried  me  on  ;  as  well  might  one  say  that  the  quick 
silver  in  the  barometer  changes  the  weather.  It  is  the  concrete  being  that  reasons ; 
.     .     the  whole  man  moves  ;  paper-logic  is  but  the  record  of  it. "  * 

The  conclusions  which  Mivart  drew  from  Newman's  premises 
and  published  some  three  years  later  were  sufficiently  startling  to 
alarm  the  loyal.  Then,  in  the  event  the  disciple  seemed  to 
stumble  at  the  current  tradition  and  feeling  regarding  the  inspired 
books.  The  distressing  events  which  overshadowed  the  closing 
months  of  Mivart's  life  and  cruelly  tried  his  friends,  did  not  tend 
to  quiet  those  who  had  rightly  or  wrongly  taken  fright.     To  be 

'  Apologia,  Pt.  VI,  p.  285.     London,  1864. 
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fair-minded,  however,  we  should  recollect  that  every  thinker  is 
accompanied  by  a  knot  of  lesser  men — logicians  for  the  most 
part — who  take  up  one  of  the  master's  many  points  of  view, 
insisting  upon  it  with  such  urgency  and  with  such  a  divorce  from 
its  natural  intellectual  setting  that  it  becomes  one-sided  and 
practically,  if  not  speculatively,  untrue.  And  thus  we  are  led  to 
own  that  neither  the  best  nor  the  safest  way  to  a  true  view 
of  Newman's  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  commentaries  of 
men  whose  chief  claim  to  be  called  his  followers  is,  that  they 
"administer  to  him  such  clearness  of  paper-logic  that  he  seemed 
to  sanction  conclusions  which  really  were  not  his,"  and  were  not 
really  contained  in  his  premises. 

To  discover  his  true  mind,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  his  place 
and  time,  and,  as  far  as  the  lesser  may  comprehend  or  understand 
the  greater,  we  may  take  in  the  complete  circuit  of  his  intellectual 
principles.  To  great  minds  all  knowledge  is  a  theory  of  knowl- 
edge. Their  thoughts  and  experience  stand  under  principles  and 
these  again  under  a  principle.  All  they  know  is  organically  one. 
They  unify  knowledge  automatically,  almost  unconsciously,  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  for  them  to  know  anything  is  to  have  a 
theory  of  their  knowledge. 

If  this  makes  them  easy  to  be  appreciated  and  esteemed,  it 
also  makes  them  hard  to  be  understood.  The  common  run  of 
men  find  great  problems  easy  or  simple  because  they  take  a 
partial  view  and  never  discern  the  difficulty.  Great  minds  find 
the  greatest  problems  simple,  because  they  view  things  as  a  whole 
and  are  expectant  of  difficulties.  Their  simplicity  is  that  of  a 
bird's-eye  view,  not  that  of  a  study  in  detail.  If  they  are  obliged 
to  explain  what  is  simple  to  them,  they  confuse  by  the  very  pro- 
fusion of  their  thought.  Hardly  a  statement  can  be  made  with- 
out Hmitations  and  qualifications.  The  readier  sort  of  writers  are 
likely  to  consider  their  style  diffuse  and  subtle,  merely  because 
language  is  an  imperfect  vehicle  of  their  thought.  Newman  was 
just  one  of  those  great  minds  who  take  in  the  whole  world,  as  it 
were,  in  a  glance.  But  when  he  sought  to  tell  what  he  saw,  it  was 
at  the  risk  of  that  scandahim  picsillortiin  which  no  one  dreaded 
and  avoided  more  than  he.  Plain,  blunt  writers  of  the  stamp  of 
Kingsley  who  had  never  been  as  far  as  Newman  into  the  bowels 
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of  thought,  could  hardly  fail  to  misunderstand  him.  To  them 
his  was  a  subtle,  cunning  mind  that  wrapped  thoughts  in  such  an 
elaborate  trousseau  of  words  that  at  length  they  became  ambigui- 
ties and  even  contradictions ;  the  fact  being  that  Newman  and 
such  as  he  are  so  loyal  to  the  Truth  which  they  see  as  a  whole, 
yet  which  they  do  not  wholly  see,  that  their  efforts  to  state  it  as  it 
is  make  them  seem  to  state  it  as  it  is  not. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Newman's  thoroughness  that  the  short 
paper  which  he  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Centnry  was  a  twelve- 
month in  the  making.  He  could  do  nothing  merely  well  that  was 
capable  of  being  done  better.  A  passage  in  the  article  gives  us 
a  reason  for  his  thoroughness  in  writing,  once  he  had  set  his  mind 
on  putting  his  thoughts  on  paper. 

"  For  myself  I  have  no  call  or  wish  at  all  to  write  in  behalf  of  such  persons  as 
think  it  a  '  love  of  truth  to  have  no  love  of  the  brethren.'  I  am  indeed  desirous  of 
investigating  for  its  own  sake  the  limit  of  free  thought  consistently  with  the  claims 
upon  us  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  still  my  especial  interest  in  the  inquiry  is  from  my  desire 
to  assist  those  religious  sons  of  the  Church  who  are  engaged  in  Biblical  criticism  and 
its  attendant  studies,  and  have  a  conscientious  fear  of  the  rule  of  faith  ;  men  who 
wish  to  ascertain  how  far  their  religion  puts  them  under  obligations  and  restrictions 
in  their  reasonings  and  inferences  on  such  subjects,  what  conclusions  may  or  may  not 
be  held  without  interfering  with  that  internal  assent  which  they  are  bound  to  give  if 
they  would  be  Catholics,  to  the  written  Word  of  God.  1  do  but  contemplate  the 
inward  peace  of  religious  Catholics  in  their  own  persons."  ' 

Far  from  viewing  his  article  as  a  disturbing  phenomenon  to 
the  little  ones  of  Christ,  he  took  a  twelvemonth  from  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  in  order  to  set  down  a  few  principles  which  might 
steady  those  who  had  no  power  to  reconcile  the  Old  learning  with 
the  New,  the  dicta  of  faith  with  the  conclusions  of  sound  criti- 
cism. He  must  have  felt  deeply,  or  he  would  not  have  labored 
to  give  to  the  weak  ones  this  extraordinary  effort  of  a  man  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year. 

'  The  point  he  set  himself  to  establish  was  that  there  may  be 
(he  does  not  say  must  be)  phrases  or  statements  in  the  Sacred 
Scripture  which  are  not  necessarily  de  Fide,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  not 
necessarily  "  binding  on  our  faith."  *  The  question  of  error  or 
falsehood  does  not  come  before  him.     Thus  he  writes  : 

^  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  287. 

*  What  is  of  Obligation,  etc.,  p.  16. 
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*'  And  next,  why  does  he  [Professor  Healy]  always  associate  an  obiter  dictum 
with  the  notion  of  error,  or  even,  as  he  himself  expresses  himself,  with  *  falsehood  ?  ' 
At  least  what  right  has  he  to  attribute  such  an  association  to  me?  I  have  implied 
no  such  thing.  I  very  much  doubt  if  I  have  even  once  used  the  word  '  error '  in  con- 
nection with  the  phrase  obiter  dictum,  though  (as  I  shall  show  directly)  no  harm  fol- 
lows if  I  have.  I  have  given  my  own  sense  of  the  word  when  I  parallel  it  to  such 
instances  of  it  as  occur  in  a  question  of  dogma.  Does  the  professor  mean  to  say  that 
such  a  dictum  is  necessarily  false  when  it  occurs  in  a  dogmatic  document  ?  No, — it 
is  merely  unauthoritative."  * 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  fact.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Cardinal  to  establish  the  possibility  of  there  being  phrases  or 
statements  in  the  Bible  which  are  not  de  Fide.  He  instances  St. 
Paul's  reference  to  "  the  cloak  which  he  left  at  Troas  with  Car- 
pus." He  would  ask  :  Is  it  de  Fide,  i.  e.,  binding  on  our  faith,  that 
St.  Paul  left  his  cloak  at  Troas  with  Carpus  ?  To  put  it  in  his 
own  forcible  yet  reverent  way: 

"Would  St.  Timothy,  to  whom  he  wrote,  think  this  an  infallible  utterance? 
And  supposing  it  had  been  discovered  on  most  plausible  evidence,  that  the  Apostle 
left  his  cloak  with  Eutychus,  not  with  Carpus,  would  Timothy,  would  Catholics  now, 
make  themselves  unhappy,  because  St.  Paul  had  committed  what  the  professor  calls 
a  ^  falsehood  ?^  ...  I  fear  seeming  to  use  light  words  on  a  sacred  subject ;  but 
I  must  ask,  is  St.  Paul's  request  to  Timothy  about  hispetmla  '  the  Word?  '  .  .  . 
Could  St.  Paul  say,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord,  send  the  penula,'  "  etc.,  etc.® 

Here  it  will  be  remarked  that  it  seems  to  be  the  mind  and 
purpo.se  of  the  Cardinal  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
St.  Paul's  reference  to  the  penula  is  true  or  false.  What  does 
matter  is  its  relation  to  the  deposit  of  faith.  Is  it  part  of  the 
deposit  of  faith  that  St.  Paul's  cloak  remained  at  Troas  with 
Carpus  ?  And  it  is  just  this  one  point  that  the  Cardinal  considers 
in  his  article. 

To  go  on  a  step  further  in  our  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Cardinal  Newman  wrote,  we  must  confess  that 
he  nowhere  shows  himself  acquainted  with  the  comparatively 
recent  distinction  between  Inspiration  and  Revelation.  CathoHc 
exegetists  have  been  drawing  the  distinction  with  increasing  accu- 
racy during  the  past  few  years.  Foremost,  perhaps,  amongst 
these  have  been  the  writers  in  the  Revue  Biblique.  Roughly 
speaking,  revelation  is  the  manifestation  of  a  supernatural  truth, 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  14,  15.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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i.  e.,  of  a  truth  which  the  natural  thinking  powers  of  man  could 
not  discover.  Thus  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Ascension,  the  Sacramental  System  could  never 
be  discovered  by  natural  thought.  They  are  the  subject-matter 
of  Divine  Revelation  alone.  Again,  future  contingent  events,  such 
as  are  foreseen  by  prophets,  can  only  be  known  by  Revelation. 
The  human  mind  has  not  the  power  to  discover  them,  but  merely 
to  assent  to  them  when  they  are  made  known  by  the  First 
Reason. 

Inspiration  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  hagiographic 
inspiration,  is  not  a  Divine  manifestation  of  supernatural  truth. 
It  does  not  so  much  regard  objective  facts  or  statements  as  sub- 
jective light.^  Thus  the  man  who  receives  a  Divine  revelation  is 
commonly  called  a  prophet ;  though  the  term  prophet  is  some- 
what narrowly  restricted  to  signify  the  man  who  receives  a  reve- 
lation of  future  events  undiscoverable  by  mere  natural  reasoning. 
The  distinction  has  no  less  authority  and  parentage  than  St. 
Thomas,^  who  makes  the  following  acute  and  weighty  remarks : 
"  But  if  the  intellectual  light  is  infused  into  anyone,  not  in  order 
to  understand  anything  supernatural,  but  in  order  to  judge,  ac- 
cording to  the  certainty  of  divine  truth,  of  truths  which  may  be 
known  by  reason,  such  intellectual  prophecy  "  (z.  e.,  inspiration), 
"  is  inferior  to  that  which  has  an  imaginative  vision  leading  to 
supernatural  truth  "  (/.  e.^  revelation,  strictly  so-called.)  "  Those 
who  have  this  revelation  are  called  prophets.  Hence  they 
spoke  in  the  person  of  God,  saying  to  the  people,  '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord ; '  whereas  the  hagiographers  did  otherwise,  since  many 
of  them  for  the  most  part  spoke  of  things  which  could  be  known 
by  reason,  and  hence  "  (spoke)  "  not  in  the  person  of  God,  but 
in  their  own  person."  Cardinal  Newman  nowhere  shows  his  ac- 
quaintance with  this  more  recent  distinction.  Indeed  he  clearly 
confuses  the  two  notions.  He  writes  in  his  first  article  :  "  There 
is  one  instance  of  Divine  Inspiration  without  a  human  medium : 

'  No  term  is  more  characteristic  of  St.  Thomas  and  his  followers  than  Luttwn. 
When  used  by  them  in  connection  with  the  act  of  knowledge,  it  signifies  the  subjec- 
tive disposition  of  the  cognoscitive  faculty.  They  employ  the  expressive  phrase 
Lumen  Rationis  to  signify  the  living  power  of  reasoning ;  Lumen  fidei,  to  signify 
the  living  power  of  believing. 

*  2»  2»«,  Qu.  174,  Art.  2,  ad.  3. 
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the  Decalogue  was  written  by  the  very  finger  of  God  "  (p.  192). 
But  this  is  a  Revelation.  Again,  when  he  quotes  the  words  of 
Sara,  "  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son  " — the  words  of 
Abraham,  "  God  will  provide  " — the  words  of  the  Architriclinus, 
that  they  "  had  kept  the  good  wine  till  now  " — the  words  of  the 
prophet  Osee,  "  I  have  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt " — it  is  a 
question  of  Revelation ;  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  hagiographic 
Inspiration.  So,  too,  when  he  asks  whether  St.  Paul  could  say, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Send  the  penula,"  St.  Thomas  would  have 
reassured  him  by  reminding  him  that  this  formula  belongs  to  the 
prophets,  not  to  the  hagiographers  or  theopneusts,  and  that  it 
betokens  Revelation,  not  Inspiration. 

In  suggesting  that  Cardinal  Newman  had  no  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  this  distinction,  I  am  only  venturing  to  say  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  what  was  chiefly  developed  after  his  death, 
or  at  least  after  his  articles  on  Inspiration.  In  his  time  Inspiration 
was  loosely  used  to  signify  the  Scriptural  charisma.  But  since 
his  time  two  elements  have  been  detected  in  this  supernatural 
endowment : 

1.  Revelation,  a  supernatural  manifestation  of  truth,  and 

2.  Inspiration,  a  supernatural  light  and  impulse. 

We  may  represent  this  schematically : 

I  =  Inspiration  generically  taken  ; 
V  =  Inspiration  strictly  taken  ; 
R=  Revelation. 

Thus : 

I. 


r.  R. 

To  Newman's  mind  there  was  but  one  acceptance  of  Inspiration, 
which  made  it  more  or  less  identical  with  Revelation.  He  knew  I; 
but  he  did  not  know  1' .  Now,  since  /includes  R,  he  sometimes 
makes  use  of  the  word  Inspiration  (/,  not  /')  where  he  means 
Revelation  {R),  as  we  have  shown  above. 

But  a  most  strange  phenomenon  occurs  in  his  writing. 
Although  he  has  every  opportunity,  nay  inducement,  to  do  so, 
he  never  once  defines  an  obiter  dictum  in  terms  of  Inspiration. 
There  are  two  passages  where  he  may  be  said  to  define  an  obiter 
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diction  in  his  second  article.  First,  "  by  obiter  dicta  being  meant 
phrases,  clauses,  or  sentences  in  Scripture  about  matters  of  mere 
fact,  which  as  not  relating  to  faith  and  morals  may  without  vio- 
lence be  referred  to  the  human  element  in  its  composition"  (p.  14). 
Again,  "  obiter  dictum  means,  as  I  understand  it,  a  phrase  which, 
whether  a  statement  of  literal  fact  or  not,  is  not  from  the  circum- 
stances binding  on  our  faith"  (p.  15). 

These  definitions  are  likely  to  be  classical.  Newman's  clear 
mind  saw  instinctively  that  he  could  not  define  an  obiter  dictum  as 
a  phrase  or  statement  which  is  not  inspired.  His  definition  is  : 
An  obiter  dictum  is  a  statement  not  de  Fide. 

Now,  had  he  thought  it  out,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  is 
Revelation  which  makes  a  statement  de  Fide.  What  cannot  be 
known  by  reason  must  be  held  by  faith;  and  what  cannot  be 
discovered  by  us,  must  be  revealed  to  us,  if  we  are  to  hold  it  at  all. 
That  he  had  all  the  principles  for  making  the  further  distinction 
we  may  well  suppose  from  passages  here  and  there  in  his  articles. 
He  writes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century: 

*'  The  matters  which  "  [the  Church]  "can  oblige  us  to  accept  with  an  internal 
assent  are  the  matters  contained  in  that  Revelation^  of  Truth,  written  or  unwritten, 
which  came  to  the  world  from  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles ;  and  this  claim  on  our 
faith  in  her  decisions  as  to  the  matter  of  that  Revelation  rests  on  her  being  the  divinely 
appointed  representative  of  the  Apostles  and  the  expounder  of  their  words  ;  so  that 
whatever  she  categorically  delivers  about  their  formal  acts,  or  their  writings  or  their 
teaching,  is  an  Apostolic  deliverance.  I  repeat,  the  only  sense  in  which  the  Church 
insists  on  any  statement,  Biblical  or  other,  the  only  reason  of  her  so  insisting  is  that 
the  statement  is  part  of  the  original  Revelation,  and  therefore  must  be  unconditionally 
accepted — else  that  Revelation  is  not,  as  a  revelation,  accepted  at  all "  (p.  186). 

Here  the  Cardinal  verges  on  the  true  lines  of  a  definite  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  He  is  kept  back  from  saying  the  last 
word  upon  the  subject  by  his  primary  and  indefinite  meaning  01 
Inspiration. 

That  the  Cardinal  was  constrained  by  the  necessities  of  his 
terminology  to  issue  in  something  approaching  ambiguity  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  We  find  him  writing :  "  As  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  we  hold  it  to  be  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  divinely  inspired  throughout  .  .  .  But  while  the 
Councils,  as  has  been  shown,  lay  down  so  emphatically  the  inspi- 

'  Italics  are  mine. 
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ration  of  S-ripture  in  respect  to  '  faith  and  morals,'  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  do  not  say  a  word  directly  as  to  its  inspiration  in 
matters  of  fact.  Yet  are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  record  of 
facts  m  Script7ire  does  not  come  under  the  guarantee  of  its  inspira- 
tion? We  are  not  so  to  conclude."^^  Contrast  this  with  the  Cardinal's 
definition  of  an  obiter  dictum  as  *'  a  phrase  or  sentence  which  is 
not  binding  on  our  faith."  ^^ 

The  Sacred  Scripture  is  inspired  throughout  (the  Vatican 
Council  says  "  Hbros  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus  ") ;  yet 
there  may  be  phrases  or  statements  which  are  not  of  faith.  This 
is,  if  not  a  contradiction,  at  least  an  ambiguity.  It  is  well  nigh 
indisputable  that  a  phrase  or  statement  is  a  "  pars  "  ;  hence,  accord- 
ing to  the  Vatican  Council,  it  must  be  inspired.  How  then  comes 
it  to  be  not  de  Fide,  not  binding  on  our  faith  ?  Newman  seems 
to  feel  the  difficulty,  and  replies  that  the  word  "  pars  "  regards 
the  Bible  quantitatively,  whereas  we  may  consider  the  Bible  quali- 
tatively. To  this  he  adds,  "  In  a  word.  Inspiration  of  Scripture 
in  omnibus  suis  partibus  is  one  thing  ;  in  omnibus  rebus  is  another  " 
(p.  23).  Yet  of  course  Newman  could  not  have  forgotten  that  a 
"  phrase  or  statement "  was  a  "  pars  "  rather  than  a  "  res." 

It  is,  then,  remarkable  that  the  Cardinal  has  never  once 
defined  an  obiter  dictum  in  terms  of  Inspiration.  His  naturally 
reverential  mind  may  have  felt  an  instinctive  mistrust  of  a  defini- 
tion which  seemed  in  any  way  to  go  behind  an  infallible  decision 
of  a  General  Council.  And  thus  by  the  dread  of  appearing  to 
minimize  an  authoritative  decree  he  was  led  to  give  a  definition 
which  is  likely  to  prove  a  locjis  classicus  for  all  students  of  the 
theology  of  Biblical  exegesis. 

What,  then,  did  Newman  do  ?  He  defined  an  obiter  dictum 
in  terms  of  Revelation.  "  Obiter  dictum  means,  as  I  understand 
it,  a  phrase  or  sentence  which,  whether  a  statement  of  literal  fact 
or  not,  is  not  from  the  circumstances  binding  on  our  faith  "  (p.  15). 
In  other  words,  an  obiter  dictum  is  not  revealed.  There  is  no 
question  of  its  Inspiration ;  as  modern  Biblical  theologians  now 
understand  Inspiration  in  contradistinction  to  Revelation.  New- 
man merely  wishes  to  say  with  St.  Thomas  that  there  are  certain 

'"  P.  189.     The  italics  are  mine. 
'^  What  is  of  Obligation,  etc.,  p.  1 6. 
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historical  scientific  facts  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  were 
naturally  known  to  the  hagiographers  without  any  supernatural 
Revelation.  They  were  natural  knowledge.  Hence  they  need 
not  (could  not  ?)  be  de  Fide. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  very  words  of  the  Cardinal  take 
away  the  grounds  of  what  we  have  been  maintaining.  To  take 
some  of  the  headings  of  the  Cardinal's  article :  "  Inspiration  in 
matters  of  Historical  Fact ;  Obiter  Dicta  viewed  relatively  to  In- 
spiration ;  Restrictions  upon  Inspiration  ;  Plenary  and  Permanent 
Inspiration ;  Inspiration  as  Coordinate  with  Error."  Surely,  it 
will  be  said,  it  is  the  very  mind  and  aim  of  the  writer  of  the  above 
phrases  to  consider  obiter  dicta  as  a  restriction  on  Inspiration.  In 
reply  to  this  I  distinguish  in  form  :  Cardinal  Newman  views  obiter 
dicta  as  a  restriction  on 

■r  •  •  ,•  f  generically  taken  and  inclusive  of  Revelation.  Yes. 
Inspiration  \^   .    .        ;  ,        ,     .     ,       r  t^       ,    • 

I  strictly  taken  and  exclusively  of  Revelation.     No. 

Obiter  dicta  are  a  restriction  of  /,  but  not  of  Py^     To  put  the 

matter  in  another  way,  Newman  merely  means  to  say  that  obiter 

dicta  are  not  revealed. 

Of  course,  it  may  well  be  granted  that  the  Cardinal's  two  ar- 
ticles are  not  free  from  ambiguities.  He  seems  to  have  felt  this 
himself,  when  he  wrote :  "  Now  I  observe,  first  that  any  state- 
ment about  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  is  far  too  serious  a  mat- 
ter in  its  bearings  to  be  treated  carelessly ;  and  consequently  the 
Professor  explains,  while  he  complains  of,  my  '  raising  the  ques- 
tion '  of  obiter  dicta  '  and  not  answering  it.'  Of  course ;  I  do  not 
go  further  in  my  Essay  than  saying  '  There  does  not  seem  any 
serious  difficulty  in  admitting '  that  they  are  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.     Why  is  not  that  enough  for  a  cautious  man  to  say  ?  "  '^ 

He  would  seem  to  have  felt  that  his  article  had  raised  ques- 
tions without  laying  them ;  had  brought  about  doubts  without 
supplanting  them  by  certitude.  But  he  could  hardly  have  done- 
otherwise.  His  thoughts,  as  deep  as  they  were  true,  had  to  be 
conveyed  through  a  word-medium  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  was  ambiguous.  No  clear  distinction  had  yet  obtained 
between  Inspiration  and  Revelation.     It  was  Napoleon  manceu- 

^'^  Cf.  p.  214,  above. 

••^  What  Is  of  Obligation,  etc.,  p.  14. 
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vering  with   a   handful    of  raw  recruits,  William  Tell  shooting 
with  a  bent  arrow. 

This  view  of  the  Cardinal's  words  makes  it  easy  to  reconcile  his 
opinion  with  a  passage  in  the  famous  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII, 
Providentissimus  Deus :  "  But  it  is  absolutely  wrong  and  forbid- 
den, either  to  Jiarrow  Inspiration  to  certain  parts  only  of  Holy 
Scripture,  or  to  admit  that  the  sacred  writer  has  erred.  For  the 
system  of  those  who,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  these  difficulties, 
do  not  hesitate  to  concede  that  Divine  Inspiration  regards  the 
things  of  faith  and  morals,  and  nothing  beyond,  because  (as  they 
wrongly  think),  in  a  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  pas- 
sage, we  should  consider  not  so  much  what  God  has  said  as  the 
reason  and  purpose  which  He  had  in  mind  in  saying  it — this 
system  cannot  be  tolerated." 

Here  the  word  Inspiration  is  taken  strictly,  as  /'.  The  En- 
cyclical does  not  affirm  that  every  historical  and  scientific  phrase 
or  statement  in  its  literal  sense  is  directly  de  Fide,  i.  e.,  divinely 
revealed.  Is  it  not  true  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  Bible  is 
not  the  Divine  Revelation,  but  contains  Divine  Revelation,  if  we 
hold,  together  with  St.  Thomas,  that  there  are  certain  facts  which 
could  be  known  by  reason  and  could  yet  be  covered  by  Divine 
Inspiration  ? 

If  the  view  we  have  put  forward  be  taken  to  represent  the 
true  mind  of  Cardinal  Newman,  much  if  not  all  the  timidity  that 
is  felt  for  his  words  would  become  superfluous.  The  ultimate 
decision  as  to  the  limits  of  Inspiration  as  well  as  of  the  objective 
force  of  Newman's  words  rests  with  the  Church.  The  present 
writer  finds  no  difficulty  in  holding  the  Church  to  be  infallible  in 
direct  matters  of  faith  and  morals  and  in  dogmatic  facts  which 
relate  to  faith  and  morals  immediately.  He  holds  it  necessary 
for  her  guardianship  of  the  deposit  of  faith  to  be  able  to  define 
the  ^eoTo'/co?  and  to  condemn  the  Angnstimis  of  Jansenius,  or  to 
approve,  if  need  be,  Cardinal  Newman's  masterly  paper  on  the 
Inspiration  of  Scripture. 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. 

Woodchester,  England. 
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THE  ANTIPENDIUM. 

The  principal  altar  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  both  a  table, 
the  Eucharistic  banquet  of  the  Agape  or  love  feast,  and  also  a 
sepulchre.  On  it  is  laid  the  Spotless  Lamb  whence  the  soul  is  fed 
in  Holy  Communion.  On  it  is  also  kept  the  Eternal  Victim, 
wrapped  in  the  sacred  species,  slain  daily  in  unbloody  sacrifice — 
yet  living  in  the  tabernacle,  a  perpetual  hostage  to  redeem  the 
world  deserting  its  Father's  standard.  Even  though  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  not  continually  kept  on  the  altar,  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs  are  there  enshrined  in  stone,  by  which  the  Church  wishes 
to  symbolize  the  union  of  the  Victim  on  Calvary  with  those  who 
present  their  "  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,"  quorum  reliquiae  hie  sunt. 
The  apt  decoration  of  so  sacred  a  repository  is  clearly  a  duty,  if 
it  were  not  also  an  instinct  of  reverential  love.  In  regulating  the 
details  of  this  decoration  the  Church  has  a  double  object  in  view  : 
of  worshipping  God  and  of  instructing  and  edifying  her  children. 

The  general  Rubrics  of  the  Mass  ^  prescribe  that  the  altar  be 
of  stone,  etc.,  and  "  likewise  ornamented  with  an  antipendium  of 
the  same  color,  if  possible,  as  that  indicated  by  the  feast  of  the  day 
or  the  office,"  The  antipendium  is  a  veil  hung  in  front  of  the 
altar,  or,  where  the  latter  stands  free,  as  is  now  rarely  the  case  in  our 
churches,  surrounding  it  on  all  four  sides.  Hence  we  find  it  called 
antipendium,  or  velum,  or  vestis,  or  frontale  altaris.  Rubricists 
generally,  following  the  interpretatation  of  the  S.  Congregation  in 
various  decrees  on  this  subject,  teach  that  if  the  altar  be  of  precious 
material,  and  its  front  artistically  wrought  in  marble,  wood,  metal,  or 
the  like,  the  antipendium  is  not  required.^  Nevertheless,  to  sup- 
ply a  suitable  decoration  for  the  altar  in  the  absence  of  precious 
material  is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the  antipendium.     Its  further 

1  Miss.  Roman.  Ruhr.  General.,  Tit.  XX. 

*  Requiritur  ut  anterior  pars  altaris  decenter  ornetur,  nisi  altare  auro  vel  lapide 
pretioso  ornatum  aut  per  modum  tumbae  confectum  sit. — De  Herdt,  Praxis,  Vol.  I, 
n.  1 80. 
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object  is  to  indicate  the  special  character  of  the  festival  or  season 
which  the  Church  celebrates  in  her  mystic  cycle  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal year  with  varying  solemnity.  This  is  done  both  by  the  color 
and  also  by  the  more  or  less  highly  ornamental  character  of  the 
design.  As  in  the  vestments  which  the  priest  wears  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  mysteries,  so  here  the  white  or  golden  color 
indicates  the  triumph  of  innocence,  and  is  worn  on  the  great 
feasts  and  the  anniversaries  of  virgins  and  confessors.  Red  re- 
minds us  of  the  martyr's  sacrifice  or  the  burning  flood  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  carries  the  soul  along  on  its  sacred  besom. 
Green  tells  the  troubled  Christian  as  he  enters  the  temple  gate 
that  there  on  the  altar  dwells  perennial  hope,  which  faith  en- 
genders through  Him  who  has  said :  "  Come  to  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavily  burdened."  Purple,  like  the  ray  of  the 
sun  mingling  with  the  shadow  of  night,  speaks  to  the  soul  of  the 
necessity  of  penance,  of  the  fact  that  through  darkness  we  come 
to  light ;  and  finally,  black  brings  before  us  the  grief  of  death. 
On  occasions  of  great  solemnity  the  antipendium  should  be  more 
costly  and  beautiful,  unless  it  be  removed  entirely  to  show  the 
more  magnificent  decoration  of  the  altar  itself.  In  general  it 
should  harmonize  with  the  office  or  rather  with  the  Mass  of  the 
day;  but  if  not  changed  each  day,  it  should  be  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  of  obligation,  since  the  faithful  will  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  take  notice  of  the  festival.'  Authorities  on  the  rubrics 
hold,  as  we  said  above,  that  the  use  of  the  antipendium  is  not  of 
obligation  in  cases  where  the  altar  front  is  otherwise  becomingly 
ornamented.  "Usus  obtinuit  ut  sine  pallio  altaria  esse  possint,  dum- 
modo  anterior  pars  eorum  sit  congruenter  ornata."  *  Although 
the  antipendium,  when  used,  should  correspond  with  the  office^ 
allowance  is  made  for  certain  circumstances  under  which  this 
would  not  be  necessary.  Thus,  if  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  or  procession  immediately  precedes  or  follows  the 
Mass,  the  antipendium  for  the  latter  need  not  be  changed^ 
although  its  color  be  not  that  (white)  which  is  used  for  the  ritual 

*  Color  altaris  pro  officiorum  diversitate  juxta  rubricas  missalis  mutari  quotidie 
debet  aut  saltern  diebus  dominicis,  festis  de  praecepto  ac  duplicibus. — De  Herdt,  /.  c. , 
n.  154. 

*  Ephemerides  Liturguae,  Vol.  1,  p.  199. 
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of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  This  has  been  decided  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites.^  Black  is  excluded  on  the  altar  where 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  actually  preserved,  i.  e.,  both  the  anti- 
pendium  and  the  veil  covering  the  tabernacle  are  to  be  violet  for 
the  celebration  of  Requiem  Mass,  although  the  other  decorations 
of  the  altar  may  be  black.^  The  object  of  this  distinction  is  to 
call  forth  prominently  the  effect  which  the  real  presence  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  upon  our  earthly  sorrow. 

The  material  of  the  antipendium  is  nowhere  expressly  pre- 
scribed.^ Its  costliness  will  naturally  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  church.  As  regards  the  patterns  of  ornamenta- 
tion, there  is  no  especial  rule  limiting  the  use  of  symbols  or 
images,  provided  they  be  expressive  of  the  truth  which  the  altar 
and  the  antipendium  are  intended  to  represent.  Christian  decora- 
tive art  is  above  all  others  rich  in  designs  of  this  kind.  A  well 
shaped  cross  will  in  all  cases  serve  as  a  suitable  centrepiece ;  but 
other  figures,  such  as  the  Holy  Infant  for  Christmas,  the  pelican 
for  Passiontide,  the  lamb  or  phoenix,  or  a  representation  of  the 
Last  Supper  for  the  Paschal  season,  the  dove  for  Pentecost,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  sacred  images,  emblems,  or  monographs,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  feasts  or  sacred  season,  are  more  directly 
significant.  Black  antipendiums  are  forbidden,  ornamented  with 
skulls,  crossbones,  and  the  like.^  It  goes  without  saying  that 
whatever  savors  of  tawdriness  or  the  fashion  of  the  hour  is  out 
of  place  in  the  sanctuary ;  still,  a  pastor  may  find  it  necessary  to 
make  use  occasionally  of  all  his  tact  and  decision  in  preventing 
the  zeal  of  generous  and  pious  ladies  from  exhibiting  their  indi- 
vidual tastes  in  the  decoration  of  the  altar  and  its  visible  sur- 
roundings. Propriety  of  design  for  the  church  is  a  thing  which 
good  models  rather  than  personal  predilection  should  regulate. 

^  Annecien.,  I  Dec.  1882  ;  Deer,  auth.,  n.  5855,  I. 

*  Turn  sacri  Tabemaculi  conopeum  turn  pallium  altaris  esse  debent  violacei 
colons. — S.  R.  C,  I  Dec.  1882  ;   Deer,  auth.,  n.  5858. 

'  De  antipendii  materia  nihil  praescribitur,  haec  tamen  decori  ac  gravitati  eccle- 
siae  semper  respondeat. — Ephemerides  Littirgicae,  Vol.  I,  /.  c.\  cf.  De  Herdt,  Vol.  I, 
n.  167. 

*  Omnia  paramenia  tam  altaris  quam  celebrantis  et  ministrorum,  librorum  et  fal- 
distorii  sint  nigra,  et  in  his  nullae  imagines  mortuorum  vel  cruces  albae  ponantur. — 
Caerem.  Episcop.,  Lib.  II,  cap.  xi,  n.  i. 
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For  the  rest,  no  limit  is  set  to  the  costliness  and  beauty, 
whether  in  stuffs  or  design,  of  the  antipendium.  "  Gold  or  silver, 
or  silk  beautifully  interwoven  with  gold,  and  in  the  color  of  the 
day,"  are  what  the  Ceremonial  mentions  as  the  proper  material.' 
Some  of  the  old  basilicas  exhibit  in  this  line  marvellous  pieces  ot 
work,  made  by  the  devout  hands  of  high-bom  women  and  repre- 
senting in  some  cases  the  wealth  of  a  family  fortune.  An  anti- 
pendium in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  was 
wrought  of  pure  gold  and  silver  thread,  garnished  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 


THE  OAEE  or  OHUEOH  rUEHITUEE. 

In  an  Appendix  to  Dale's  Sacristan's  Matiual,  of  which  a  fifth 
edition  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Messrs.  Benziger,  a 
translation  is  made  of  certain  rules  laid  down  by  Gavanti  and  fol- 
lowing in  general  the  Instructions  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  on  the 
subject  of  taking  proper  care  of  the  church  furniture  and  altar 
belongings. 

We  give  these  rules,  substantially,  for  the  benefit  of  sacristans 
and  others  who  have  charge  of  sanctuaries. 

1.  There  should  be  two  regular  cleanings  of  the  altar,  in  spring 
and  autumn.  When  the  air  is  dry  in  the  morning  the  altars  should 
be  stripped  after  Mass,  and  left  so  until  evening,  that  everything 
may  have  the  advantage  of  fresh  air.  At  the  same  time  every- 
thing connected  with  the  altar  (including  beneath  the  predella, 
etc.)  should  be  well  cleaned. 

2.  The  tabernacle,  throne  for  Exposition,  canopy  above,  and 
other  things  connected  with  the  altar,  should  be  cleaned  once  a 
month. 

3.  The  predella  (floor  in  front)  of  the  altars  at  which  Mass  is 
said  should  be  swept  each  day. 

4.  Candlesticks,  crosses,  thuribles,  and  other  articles  of  metal 
should,  if  possible,  be  wrapped  in  a  dry  linen  or  cloth  bag.  All 
stains,  etc.,  should  be  removed  from  these  articles  before  they  are 
laid  by. 

'  Caerem.  Episcop.,  Lib.  I,  cap.  xii,  n.  11. 
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5.  Every  six  months  the  chalices  and  patens  should  be  washed 
in  water  (with  the  use  of  soap  and  brush),  and  then  in  two  other 
waters.  This  should  be  done  by  one  in  Holy  Orders,  who  will 
pour  the  water  into  the  sacrarium. 

6.  Plated  articles  which  are  always  exposed  should  be  rubbed 
each  week  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  washed  in  soap  and  water  when 
requisite. 

7.  The  glass  lamps  in  constant  use  should  be  washed  in  hot 
water  every  fortnight. 

8.  The  cruets,  etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  every 
month,  so  that  no  incrustation  be  formed  within  them. 

9.  The  upper  cloth  of  each  altar  should  be  changed  once  a 
month ;  and  the  under  ones,  four  times  each  year. 

10.  The  corporals  should  be  changed  after  three  weeks'  use; 
and  the  albs,  girdles,  amices,  and  towels,  when  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  clergy. 

11.  The  purincators  (of  which  each  priest  should  use  his 
own)  should  be  changed  every  eight  days ;  and  if  used  for  puri- 
fying the  ciborium,  the  purificator  should  not  be  used  again  before 
being  washed. 

12.  The  cottas  (surplices)  in  general  use  should  be  changed 
as  soon  as  soiled ;  the  towel  of  the  sacristy,  every  week ;  this 
towel,  when  damp,  should  be  dried  in  the  sun  or  at  the  fire ;  the 
communion-cloths  in  daily  use,  at  least  every  fortnight ;  the  larger 
ones,  every  month.  On  the  greater  solemnities  all  the  linen  should 
be  perfectly  clean. 

1 3.  Each  day  when  the  Masses  are  over,  the  altar-cloths  should 
be  covered,  after  having  been  slightly  brushed ;  the  dust  should 
be  well  shaken  out  of  the  cover  itself 

14.  When  the  purificators  and  corporals  are  removed,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  kept  especially  for  that  purpose ;  be- 
fore being  passed  into  the  hands  of  laics  to  be  made  up,  they 
should  be  washed  first  in  soap  and  water,  then  in  two  other 
waters.  This  is  to  be  done  by  one  in  Holy  Orders,  who  will 
pour  the  ablutions  into  the  sacrarium. 

15.  Albs  and  surplices,  after  being  washed,  are  to  be  plaited, 
or  at  least  neatly  folded  ;  the  corporals  should  be  slightly  starched 
and  folded.     It  is  well  to  place  with  them  dried  roses,  lavender, 
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or  other  flowers  of  the  same  kind,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  fra- 
grance and  cleanliness,  as  to  keep  away  insects. 

1 6.  There  should  be  some  pairs  of  neat  slippers  or  shoes  al  A'ays 
ready  in  the  sacristy  for  the  use  of  those  who  serve  at  the  altar, 
or  in  order  that  they  may  not  enter  the  sanctuary  with  soiled 
shoes ;  also  a  brush,  so  that,  when  necessary,  they  may  clean 
their  ordinary  clothes  before  putting  on  vestments. 


OONGEEGATIONAL  SIUGING. 

The  Reverend  Rector  of  my  parish  church  is  desirous  of  having 
congregational  singing  on  Sundays,  and  has  committed  the  task  of 
making  the  beginning  to  me.  I  am  anxious  therefore  to  obtain  re- 
liable information  as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying  it  out.  Would  you 
oblige  me  by  answering  the  following  questions  ? 

Qic.  I.  Should  the  congregation  sing  the  Responses  to  the  priest 
at  High  Mass  ?  And  if  so,  should  they  stand  or  kneel  in  doing  so  ? 
In  some  colleges  (lay)  the  students  outside  the  sanctuary  conform  to 
the  practice  of  the  religious,  that  is,  they  stand  at  the  Introit — the 
Orations — the  Preface — after  the  Elevation,  answering  in  common  all 
Responses.  They  wear  no  surplices  or  soutanes,  nor  do  they  give  or 
receive  the  pax,  etc.  Is  there  anything  objectionable  in  the  practice 
just  mentioned  ? 

In  this  connection  let  me  also  ask  the  origin  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence now  prevalent  in  the  manner  of  assisting  at  Mass  by  those  outside 
and  inside  the  sanctuary.  For  example  :  During  the  singing  of  the 
Orations  and  Preface  those  inside  the  sanctuary,  whether  they  be 
clergy  or  laymen,  stand,  whilst  those  outside  the  sanctuary  kneel. 

Rcsp.  It  is  quite  the  proper  thing  to  have  the  congregation 
respond  in  unison  to  the  celebrant  both  at  High  Mass  and  Vespers. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  faithful  during  divine  service,  there 
are  no  rules  laid  down  except  such  as  propriety,  devotion,  and 
custom  growing  out  of  these  may  have  introduced.  With  the 
exception  of  the  standing  of  the  entire  congregation  whilst  the 
Gospel  (first  and  last)  is  recited,'  of  which  special  mention  is  made 
in  the  canons  of  the  later  ecclesiastical  synods,  there  are  no  gen- 
eral rubrics  prescribed  for  the  faithful  outside  the  sanctuar>\     In 

*  See  Caerem.  Episcop.,  Catalani,  Vol.  I,  558,  V. 
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the  early  Church  a  large  part  of  the  worshiopers  remained  stand- 
ing during  Mass,  except  at  the  elevation.  Hence  they  were  com- 
monly called  Stantes  (standing).  Afterwards  it  became  the 
custom  to  kneel  during  the  whole  time.  "  Our  Synods  prescribe 
in  different  places  that  the  faithful  should  kneel  during  the  entire 
Mass,  except  when  the  Gospel  is  being  read." "  Emperor  Henry  is 
credited  with  having  caused  the  custom  of  rising  at  the  Symbolum 
or  Creed  to  become  universal  in  the  Church.  But  the  rising  of 
the  congregation  during  certain  solemn  portions  of  the  Liturgy 
was  no  doubt  introduced  as  a  common  and  open  expression  of 
their  uniting  in  the  sentiment  set  forth,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  whatever  custom  has  sanctioned  in  the 
matter,  unless  it  be  against  decorum,  may  be  retained,  in  which 
case  local  uniformity  would,  of  course,  be  most  desirable. 

In  this  connection  Father  Alfred  Young,  whom  we  consulted 
on  the  subject,  writes  to  us :  "I  believe  it  to  be  the  '  order '  ob- 
served in  Europe,  as  in  many  churches  here,  for  the  people  to 
stand  during  Orations  and  Preface  at  High  Mass.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  ecclesiastical  rubric  directing  the  behavior  of  the  people." 

Qu.  II.  Should  the  entire  congregation  join  in  the  singing  of  the 
Tantu7n  Ergo  and  other  liturgical  chants  at  the  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  ?     If  so,  should  they  kneel,  or  stand  ? 

Resp.  The  people  should  join  in  the  singing  of  the  Tantum 
Ergo,  etc.  They  should  do  so  kneeling,  but  not  for  the  singing  of 
the  Te  Deum.  "  The  standing  by  our  common  *  choir-singers  ' 
during  exposition  of  the  Bl.  Sacrament,  I  regard,"  says  Father 
Young  in  his  Catholic  Hymnal,  "  as  an  intolerable  offence." 

Qu.  III.  If  the  leader  is  to  stand  upon  a  platform,  facing  the  con- 
gregation, as  is  done  in  Paulist  churches,  I  believe,  is  it  proper  that 
this  be  done  when  the  Bl.  Sacrament  is  actually  exposed  for  adora- 
tion, in  which  case  the  leader  should,  of  course,  have  to  turn  his  back 
completely  toward  the  latter,  and  thus  draw  the  attention  of  the 
faithful  upon  himself? 

Resp.  The  leader  need  not  be  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
before  the  altar  at  all,  btit  on  one  side.     He  should  kneel.     His 

^  "  Synodi  .  .  .  illud  passim  mandant,  Missaeita  fideles  debere  interesse,  tit 
in  omni  ejus  parte  genibiis  flexis  sint,  nisi  cum  Evangelium  pronunciatur,"  etc.     Loc. 
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"  leading "  in  such  case  would  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  a 
chanter  in  the  sanctuary  during  Holy  Week. 

Qu.  IV.  May  English  hymns  be  sung  at  the  Offertory,  Elevation, 
or  Communion  of  Low  or  High  Mass  ?  If  so,  when  should  they  begin 
and  end  ? 

Resp.  Enghsh  hymns  may  be  sung  at  any  time  during  Low 
Mass. 

They  are  not  permitted  during  High  Mass,  which  is  to  be 
understood  also  of  the  Solemn  Mass  for  the  dead.  Father 
Young,  speaking  of  a  custom  of  singing  vernacular  hymns  during 
Solemn  Mass,  as  tolerated  in  some  dioceses  in  England,  Germany, 
and  Spain,  thinks  that  this  is  not  objectionable,  provided  the 
Offertory  of  the  day  is  first  of  all  chanted.  It  is  undoubtedly 
permitted  to  sing  a  hymn  in  the  vernacular  as  a  Processional, 
before,  and  another  as  a  Recessional,  after  High  Mass  and  Ves- 
pers. Also  after  Vespers,  before  Benediction,  while  the  candles 
are  being  lighted  for  the  latter  function. 

Custom  has  sanctioned  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in  the  vernacular 
before  the  sermon  at  High  Mass,  although  the  answers  of  the  S. 
Congregation  on  this  subject  indicate  that  the  sermon  should  fol- 
low the  reading  of  the  Gospel  without  interruption. 


POE  SAOEISTANS  AND  THOSE  WHO  POLLOW  THE  DAILY  MASS. 

1.  The  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double  Major,  Double, 
Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial, — indicate  the  degree  of  solemnity  with 
which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the  term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
purpose  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestments  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 
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As  regards  the  days  on  which  funeral  Masses  are  permitted  to  be 
said,  anniversaries  for  the  dead,  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc. ,  see  at  the  end. 

The  following  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of  local 
feasts  not  celebrated  elsewhere. 

Calendar  for  August. 

Friday  i.  —  St.  Peter  in  Chains.  Double  Major  and  First  Friday 
(Sacred  Heart)  Devotion.  Mass — White  Vestments.  Gloria, 
Credo,  Preface  of  the  Apostles,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Paul,  Third 
Prayer  of  the  Maccabeean  Martyrs.  Where  devotions  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  take  place  in  connection  with  the  Mass  (but  not 
otherwise),  the  votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  permitted,* 
in  which  case — Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  the 
Cross,  only  one  Prayer. 

Saturday  2. — St.  Alplionsus  LigUOli,  Founder  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Common  Pre- 
face, Second  Prayer  of  St.  Stephen,  M.  (In  Pittsburg  Diocese, 
prayer  for  Bishop.)  Roman  Order — St.  Stephen,  Pope,  M. 
Double.     Red ;  Gloria. 

Sunday  J. — Eleventh  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Mass — Green ;  Gloria, 
Credo,  Preface  of  Holy  Trinity,  Second  Prayer  commemorates. 
Finding  of  the  Relics  of  St.  Stephen,  Protomartyr,  Third  Prayer 
"A  cunctis"  (No.  2  of  the  "Prayers  for  Various  Purposes,"  at 
the  end  of  the  Missal). — Roman  Order — Commemoration  of 
ALL  Holy  Popes.  Double.  Red ;  Second  Prayer  of  the  XI. 
Sunday  after  Pentecost ;  Third  Prayer,  Commemoration  of  the 
Finding  of  the  Relics  of  St.  Stephen,  Protomartyr. 

Monday  4. — St.  Domlnlc,  Founder  of  the  Dominican  Order.  Double 
Major.     Mass — White;  Gloria. 

Tuesday  j. — Onr  Lady  of  the  Snow.  Double  Major.  Mass — ^White ; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Wednesday  6. — Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord.  Double  Major.  Mass 
— White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  Christmas.  (In  England : 
Second  Prayer  of  St.  Xystus.) 

'  See  at  the  end. 
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Thursday  7. — St.  Cajetan.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  St.  Donatus. 

Friday  8. — SS.  Cyriac,  Largus,  and  Smaragdus,  Martyrs.  Semi- 
donble.  Mass — Red ;  (black  or  any  color  for  votive  Masses 
may  be  used  to-day);  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis," 
Third,  according  to  choice  of  celebrant. 

Saturday  g. — Vigil  of  St.  Lawrence,  M.  (violet),  or  Votive  Office 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (white.)  Mass — Black,  or  any 
other  color  according  to  the  votive  Mass  which  is  selected ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  St.  Lawrence  (Vigil),  Third  P'ayer  St. 
Romanus,  Preface  of  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  D'oceses  of  Spring- 
field and  Lincoln  a  fourth  is  added  in  all  Masses,  except  Re- 
quiems (black),  for  the  Bishop.  Roman  Order — St.  Emvgdius, 
P.M.  Double.  Mass — Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the 
Vigil  of  St.  Lawrence,  Tnird  Piaycr  St.  Romanus,  Gospel  of 
the  Vigil,  z..  end  of  Mass. 

Sunday  10. — St.  Lawrence,  Mart.  Double  II  CI,  with  an  Octave. 
Mass — Red;  Glo/ia,  Credo,  Preface  of  Holy  TiinLy,  Second 
Prayer  of  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Book  carried  over 
at  end  of  Mrss  for  the  Sunday  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  Mass 
proper  being  that  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Monday  11. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Ma^s — Red;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  SS.  TiLurtius  and  Susanna,  Third  Prayer  Concede. 
Black,  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — St. 
Xystus  II,  P.M.  Double.  Red  ;  Gloria,  Seccrd  Prayer  of  the 
Octave  o*"St.  Lawrence,  Third  Prayer  SS.  Tibertiusand  Susanna. 

Tuesday  12. — St.  Clare,  Virg.  Double.  Afass — Gloria;  Second 
Prayer  of  the  Octave. 

Wednesday  I  J. — Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — Red;  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  SS.  Hippolytus  and  Cassian,  MM.,  Third  Prayer  Concede. 
Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — St. 
Vincent  of  St.  Paul  (July  19)  ;  Double.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  Octave  of  St.  Lawrence,  Third  Prayer  SS.  Hippo- 
lytus and  Cassian. 

Thursday  14. — Vigil  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  Semi- 
double.  Fast  and  Abstinence  Day.  Black  or  any  other  color 
for  Votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — St.  Hormisdas,  P.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Third  Prayer  St.  Eusebius.  Gospel  of  the  Vigil  at  the  end  of 
Mass. 
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Friday  15. — Assumption  of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Double  I 
Class  with  an  Octave.  Holiday  of  Obligation.  No  requiem 
Masses  permitted  on  this  day,  not  even  for  burial.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Saturday  J 6. — St.  Hyacinth.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo, 
Preface  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave  of 
the  Assumption,  Third  Prayer  of  the  Octave  of  St.  Lawrence. 
(In  Baltimore  Diocese,  Fourth  Prayer  for  the  Cardinal.)  Roman 
Order— %\,  Roche.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo. 
Preface  Blessed  Virgin,  Second  Prayer  Octave  of  Assumption, 
Third  Prayer  Octave  of  St,  Lawrence. 

Su7iday  17. — St.  JoacMm,  Father  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  Double  II  CI. 
Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Blessed  Virgin,  Second 
Prayer  Octave  of  St.  Lawrence,  Third  Prayer  XIII.  Sunday  after 
Pentecost.     Last  Gospel  of  the  Sunday. 

Monday  18. — Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Credo, 
Pref.  Bl.  Virg. ,  Second  Prayer  St.  Agapitus,  Third  Prayer  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman 
Order — St.  Hyacinth.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Credo, 
Second  Prayer  Octave  of  Assumption.  England :  St.  Helena. 
Double.     Third  Prayer  St.  Agapitus. 

Tuesday  ig. — Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Credo, 
Pref.  Bl.  Virg.,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Third  for  the 
Pope.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman 
Order— St  Urban  II,  p.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave  of  Assumption. 

Wednesday  20. — St.  Bernard.  Double.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Credo, 
Pref.  Bl.  Virg.,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave  of  Assumption 
B.  V.  M. 

Thursday  21. — St.  Jane  Frances  Chantal.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  Bl.  Virg.  M.,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave 
of  Assumption  B.  V.  M. 

Friday  22.  — Octave  of  Assumption  Bl.  Virg.  M.  Double.  Mass — 
White;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  Bl.  Virg.  M.,  Second  Prayer  of  SS. 
Timothy  and  Companions,  Martyrs. 

Saturday  23. — Philip  Benizi.  Double.  (Also  Vigil  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. )  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Gospel  of  Vigil  at  the  end  of 
Mass. 

Sunday  24. — St.  Bartholomew.  Double  II  CI.  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria, 
Credo,  Pref.  of  Apostles,  Second  Prayer  XIV.  Sunday  after  Pente- 
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cost.  Gospel  of  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass. — Roman  Order — 
Feast  of  the  Most  Pure  Heart  of  our  Bl.  Lady.  Double  Major. 
Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  Bl.  Virgin,  Second  Prayer 
of  XIV.  Sunday,  Gospel  of  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass. 

Monday  25. — St.  Lonis,  King,  Semidouble.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Third  Prayer,  of  choice.  (In  Du- 
buque Diocese,  Fourth  Prayer  for  Archbishop,  anniversary  con. ) 
Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. — Roman  Order — St. 
Bartholomew.  Double  II  CI.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Credo, 
Pref  of  Apostles. 

Tuesday  26. — St.  Zeplumus,  P.M.  Simple.  Red  or  special  Vo- 
tive Mass  of  Apostles  (Red).  Gloria;  Prayers  as  on  previous 
day.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. — Roman  Order 
— St.  Zephirinus.     Double.     Mass — Red  ;  Gloria. 

Wednesday  21. — St.  Joseph  Calaiisanctius.  Double.  Mass — White  ; 
Gloria. 

Thursday  28. — St.  AugUStine.  Double.  Mass  —  White;  Gloria, 
Credo,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Hermes. 

Friday  2g. — Beheading  of  St.  John  Bapt.  Double  Major.  Mass — 
Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Sabina. 

Saturday 30. — St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Virg.  Double.  Mass  —  White; 
Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Felix  and  Adauctus,  Martyrs. 

Autumn  Season  of  Ecclesiastical  Year  begins : 

Sunday  31.  —  St.  Raymund  Nonnatus.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Holy  Trinity.  Second  Prayer  of  XV. 
Sunday  after  Pentecost,  Gospel  of  Sunday  at  end  of  Mass. 
(England:   St.  Giles  and  Brothers,  Martyrs.) 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

{a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

{b^  Sundays,  in  churches  where  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

(  r  )   Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

(^)  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 
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( <f )  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  /.  e.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CI. ,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI. ,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.  When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation,  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  /'.  e.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included  ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  is  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed 
instruction. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first 
Friday  of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mass — on  any  first  Friday,  excepting — 

(i)  feasts  of  our  Lord  ; 

(  2  )   Doubles  of  the  I  Class  ; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany, 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls. 

This  Mass  {^Miserebitur,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 
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THE  PEOVINCIAL  OF  THE  DOMINICANS  AND  THE  ADVEETISE- 
MENT  OF  THE  PUEGATOEIAN  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin: 

I  doubt  not  that  you  will  give  place  to  a  few  lines  in  ex- 
planation of  the  advertisement  of  the  Purgatorian  Society  which 
recently  appeared  in  The  Rosary  Magazine. 

No  one  detests  more  than  I  do  any  species  of  "spiritual 
blackmail,"  and  that  I  have  this  detestation  in  common  with  the 
Fathers  of  my  Order  generally  will  be  borne  out,  I  think,  by  all 
the  pastors  for  whom  we  ever  gave  missions  or  retreats.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  advertisement  in  question  until  I  noticed  the  com- 
munication of  "  L.  A.  N.,"  in  the  Review.  Our  advertising  agent 
in  New  York  is  a  layman.  He  makes  up  the  advertising  pages 
each  month  and  sends  them  to  the  foreman  (also  a  layman)  of  the 
Rosary  Press  in  Somerset,  Ohio.  Both  of  these  men  have  the 
confidence  of  the  Fathers,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  doubt- 
ful advertisements  to  one  of  the  Fathers  in  charge.  Of  course, 
they  would  scarcely  question  the  advertisement  of  the  Purga- 
torian Society,  since  it  appeared  over  the  signature  of  a  priest.  I 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  make  the  admission  that  this  priest 
was,  to  say  the  least,  imprudently  zealous.  He  acted  without 
authority,  not  even  consulting  his  local  superior.  He  holds  no 
position  in  his  Order,  is  not  even  pastor  of  the  church  which  he 
seeks  to  aid  by  his  proclamation. 

I  could  not  blame  your  correspondent  for  objecting  to  the 
advertisement,  but  had  he  lodged  his  protest  with  me  or  with  the 
editor  of  The  Rosary  Magazine,  he  would  have  found  it  unneces- 
sary to  go  any  further.  In  that  case,  he  could  have  honestly 
signed  his  name ;  his  complaint  would  have  been  gratefully  re- 
ceived ;  he  would  have  been  recognized  as  a  sincere  friend  of 
Church  and  religion ;  he  would  have  made  a  fraternal  correction 
in  a  Christian  way,  and  he  would  not  have  created  the  suspicion 
of  being  actuated  by  unworthy  motives. 

The  statement,  "  the  Fathers  usually  recommend  this  publica- 
tion \The  Rosary  Magazine"]  at  their  retreats  and  missions,"  is 
untrue. 

Another  falsehood  is  found  in  "  L.  A.  N's."  assertion  that 
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"  Brothers  of  their  Order  go  around,  house   to   house,  in  the 
parishes  where  the  missionaries  have  been  active." 

We  have  Brothers  who  sohcit  subscriptions  for  the  Magazine 
throughout  the  country,  but  their  work  has  no  connection  with 
that  of  the  missionaries.     All  of  our  Fathers  are  forbidden  to 
recommend  The  Rosary  Magazine  on  missions. 
Respectfully, 

L.  F.  Kearney,  O.P.,  Provincial. 


THE  IMMACULATE  OOUOEPTION  IN  CHRISTIAN  AET. 

The  thought  of  Mary's  sinlessness  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  earthly  existence  has  caused  Christian  genius  to  picture  her  in 
a  form  which  abstracts  from  her  maternal  relations  and  presents 
her  simply  as  the  highest  ideal  of  \irginal  womanhood.  If  the 
image  of  the  "  Mother  and  Child  "  leaves  upon  us  the  impression 
of  her  sympathy,  and  awakens  confidence  in  her  maternal  care, 
the  chaste  beauty  of  Mary's  lightsome  figure  as  the  Immacidata 
amid  the  stars  of  heaven  is  calculated  to  lift  up  our  hearts  with 
admiration,  and  to  elicit  the  desire  that  it  might  be  given  to  us 
some  day  to  live  in  the  sweet  companionship  of  her  sublime  virtue. 

No  school  of  artists  has  ever  realized  the  beauty  of  this  vir- 
ginal concept  so  well  as  the  Spanish  painters  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  among  them  Bartolome  Murillo  stands  as  leader 
and  prince.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  his  genius  for  painting 
sweet  pictures  of  the  hnmaculata  was  developed  by  American 
traders  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  who  bought  the  young  painter's 
small  canvases  exhibited  in  the  booths  on  the  grand  piazza  of 
Sevilla.  They  knew  that  they  could  readily  dispose  of  these 
pictures  to  the  converts  in  the  cities  of  the  New  World,  and  they 
felt  that  it  would  bring  a  blessing  on  their  trade  to  spread  the 
devotion  to  the  Madonna.  But  back  of  this  demand  for  pretty 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  Queen  of  Heaven  there  was  another  influ- 
ence which  formed  the  "  Painter  of  the  Conception  "  and  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged.  These  Spanish  artists  of  the  six- 
teenth century  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  inspiring  traditions. 
Murillo's  father,  as  well  as  Juan  de  Castillo,  a  relative  and  his 
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earliest  instructor,  were  contemporaries  of  the  great  Spanish 
saints.  They  could  tell  the  youth  of  the  wondrous  things  said 
and  done  by  Peter  of  Alcantara,  John  of  Avila,  Teresa,  John  of 
God,  Francis  Borgia,  Louis  of  Granada,  Bartolomio  of  the 
Martyrs,  and,  loveliest  of  all,  by  the  little  Luigi,  Count  of  Gonzaga. 
Luigi,  the  devout  boy  from  Lombardy,  was  one  of  the  comely 
pages  that  attended  Princess  Donna  Maria  at  the  Spanish  Court ; 
and  those  who  had  seen  him  in  Madrid  remembered  the  evening 
hours  of  May  in  the  chapel,  where  he  might  be  seen  kneeling  on 
the  altar  steps  before  the  statue  of  the  sweet  Madonna.  And 
the  missionary  Fathers  who  returned  to  Sevilla  from  the  far-away 
land  of  Peru  too  could  tell  young  Bartolome  of  a  maiden  Saint, 
Maria  Rosa  of  Lima,  who  had  gone  to  heaven  the  very  year  of 
little  Murillo's  birth,  all  enamored  of  the  Madonna,  so  that  the 
Indians  spoke  of  her  as  an  angel  of  the  Virgin  Queen. 

This  breath  of  a  sainted  atmosphere  throughout  the  Castilian 
domain  seemed  to  act  upon  the  temperament  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  produced  that  delicate  perception  of  Mary's  beauty  as  the 
Immaculata,  which  not  only  characterized  the  art  of  painters  like 
Murillo,  but  may  be  recognized  also  in  the  artistic  and  literary 
products  generally  of  that  age.  They  carry  our  vision  into  the 
region  of  mystic  beauty,  creating  a  unique  halo  which  surrounds 
the  figure  of  Mary  and  lends  to  it  a  character  distinct  from  her 
dignity  as  the  Queen  of  Mothers. 

Murillo's  picture  of  the  "  Immaculate  Conception  "  is  probably 
the  most  familiar  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  which  we  can  imagine.  He  painted  the  same 
theme  on  a  large  scale  more  than  twenty  times.  The  best  copies, 
with  slight  variations  in  form,  are  va  the  museums  at  Madrid, 
Sevilla,  and  Paris.  It  is  said  that  his  daughter  Francesca,  who 
afterwards  became  a  nun,  served  him  as  a  model ;  but  we  know 
how  the  beauty  of  her  mother  had  first  captivated  the  artist's 
fancy  whilst  he  painted  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  at  Pilas. 

Some  writers  have  seen  in  Murillo's  picture  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  throning  upon  the  crescent  a  suggestion  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Christian  virtue  over  the  Moorish  power  symbolized  by 
the  half  moon.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  leading  motive  of  the 
picture  is  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.^ 

1  Ch.  12  :  I. 
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The  beloved  disciple,  wrapped  in  prophetic  xision  of  the  future 
Church  of  Christ,  sees  in  the  heavens  the  magnificent  image  of 
"  a  great  sign  " —  of  "  a  woman  clothed  round  about  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars."  Simultaneously  he  describes  a  serpent,  or  rather  a  dragon 
lying  in  wait  for  the  offspring  of  the  woman  that  he  might  devour 
it.  The  whole  scene  is  presented  to  St.  John  as  if  it  had  occurred 
before  the  creation  of  man,  in  the  midst  of  the  angels,  who  there- 
upon began  to  be  divided  in  their  allegiance  to  God.  "And  there 
was  a  great  battle  in  heaven  ;  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  with 
the  dragon  .  .  .  and  the  dragon  was  cast  out,  the  old  serpent 
who  is  called  the  devil  .  .  .  who  seduceth  the  whole  world." 
Then  the  holy  seer  hears  a  voice :  "  Now  is  come  salvation  and 
strength     .     .     .     and  the  power  of  Christ."  * 

Like  all  prophetic  allusions  of  the  Sacred  Text  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  this  vision  finds  a  most  ready  application  to  our  Blessed 
Lady.  Hence  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  represented  in  form 
of  the  Virgin  modestly  composed,  her  hands  gracefully  crossed 
upon  her  chaste  bosom,  the  whole  figure  clad  in  a  white  robe, 
with  the  blue  mantle  suggesting  "  heavenly  protection  "  hghtly 
wrapped  around  her,  and  a  golden  flood  of  celestial  brightness 
flowing  down  upon  her.  She  is  apparently  supported  by  the 
crescent  floating  amidst  the  clouds,  whilst  her  foot  is  set  upon  the 
head  of  the  serpent  which  writhes  on  the  earth  beneath.  All 
these  notes  are  symbolical  and  point  to  the  sinless  conception  of 
Mary,  to  her  singular  power  over  Satan  and  earthly  concupis- 
cence, and  to  the  exalted  position  which  she  holds  in  consequence 
of  these  prerogatives  among  devout  Christians.  Mgr.  Malon, 
Bishop  of  Bruges,  has  very  elaborately  explained  the  details  of 
these  elements  to  be  found  in  most  pictures  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.'  He  shows  that  true  artistic  sense  forbids  the  intro- 
duction of  any  symbol  that  indicates  the  ordinary  virtues  which 
we  honor  in  the  saints.  Hence  there  are  not  to  be  found  in  these 
pictures  such  emblems  as  the  lily,  or  the  crown  (except  the 
twelve  stars),  or  the  Holy  Child. 

» Ilnd. 

'  Iconographie  de  V  ItnmacuUe  Conception  de  la  tris  Sainte  Viirge  Marie,  ou  de 
la  meilleure  maniire  de  ripresenter  ce  mystire.  Par  Mgr.  J.  B.  Malon.  Bruxelles : 
Goemaere.     1856. 
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The  white  robe  indicates  the  immaculate  purity  of  Mary's  Hfe. 
The  blue  mantle,  which  lightly  floats  about  the  figure,  caught  by 
the  breezes  of  heaven,  expresses  her  separation  from  earthly 
attachments  ;  she  was  wrapt  up,  so  to  speak,  in  the  azure  mantle 
of  heavenly  contemplation,  which  bore  her  aloft  under  the  gentle 
breath  of  Divine  inspiration. 

The  twelve  stars  about  her  head  denote  her  special  dignity, 
which  unites  in  itself  all  the  gifts  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Old,  and 
of  the  Apostles  of  the  New  Law.  If  the  just,  that  is,  the  saints, 
are  to  shine  like  stirs,  she  is  to  shine  with  a  brilliancy  surpassing 
them  all,  for  she  is  the  Queen  of  Saints,  of  Prophets,  and  01 
Apostles,  who  represent  the  combined  perfection  of  the  heavenly 
host.  Murillo  omits  this  halo  of  stars ;  but  he  does  so  without 
prejudice  to  the  beauty  of  his  subject,  for  the  golden  splendor  of 
the  light  with  which  he  surrounds  our  Blessed  Lady  would  make 
the  brightest  star  to  pale  away.  Other  painters,  though  they  might, 
like  C.  Miiller,  match  Murillo's  Madonna  in  the  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression, fail  in  this  power  of  suffusing  a  heavenly  light  about  her 
fair  form  that  makes  her  transfigured  body  float  into  the  celestial 
realms  on  a  rich  translucent  atmosphere. 

Murillo  also  omits  the  image  of  the  dragon  which  has  served 
other  artists  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  chaste  sinless- 
ness  of  the  Immaculate  Queen  and  the  wiles  of  Satan,  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  first  transgression.  But  here  too  Murillo  is  superior 
to  the  ordinary  master.  His  Virgin  Queen  is  bom  aloft  by  a 
throng  of  joyous  angels,  child-like  figures  that  suggest  the  sin- 
lessness  of  early  innocence.  The  only  suggestion  of  contrast 
comes  from  the  dark  clouds  that  form  the  lower  background  of 
the  picture,  and  thus  supply  the  artistic  element  represented  by  the 
dragon  without  marring  the  happy  atmosphere  which  the  figure 
of  the  Immaculate,  "  all  fair,"  inspires.  For  this  reason  Murillo's 
pictures  have  sometimes  been  called  the  "Ascension  of  the  Virgin," 
to  distinguish  them  alike  from  the  image  portrayed  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  from  the  "Assumption,"  in  which  latter  the  Eternal 
Father  or  Holy  Trinity  is  frequently  presented  in  order  to  express 
the  act  of  receiving  our  Lady  into  heaven,  whilst  the  symbols  of 
the  crescent  and  the  serpent  are  omitted.  No  painter  has  ever 
so  completely  exhausted  this  difficult  theme,  preserving  at  the 
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same  time  absolute  simplicity  of  composition,  as  did  Murillo,  the 
devout  lover  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  There  have  been  critics,  like 
Cartier,  who  have  found  fault  with  the  drawings  of  Murillo's 
figures,  and  others  who  have  failed  to  realize  the  lofty  concept 
which  from  the  religious  point  of  view  the  picture  presents ;  but 
there  is  only  one  opinion  regarding  the  marvellous  effect  of  his 
coloring,  which  gives  to  his  pictures  of  the  Immacidata  an  almost 
supernatural  character :  the  whole  image  seems  as  if  it  were  melt- 
ing away,  so  to  speak,  from  the  earthly  to  the  region  of  the  purely 
ideal  and  heavenlv. 


ELEOTSIO  LIGHTS  IN  CHUE0HE3. 

In  a  recent  letter  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  answers 
a  request  from  the  Right  Rev,  Bishop  of  Natchez,  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  using  electric  lights  on  the  altars  of  our  churches.  The 
document  is  in  fact  merely  a  repetition  of  a  decision  given  by  the 
same  Congregation  under  date  of  June  4,  1895,  stating  that  elec- 
tric lights  may  not  be  used  on  the  altar  in  place  of  liturgical  lights, 
which  must  be  of  pure  wax ;  but  that  there  is  no  objection  to  their 
use  for  lighting  dark  churches,  or  for  ornament — provided  this  be 
done  in  a  becoming  way,  and  so  as  to  exclude  anything  like  imi- 
tation of  spectacular  or  theatrical  show. 

At  first  sight  the  distinction  between  liglits  for  the  purpose  of 
worship  {ad  cultuin)  and  lights  for  decoration  or  ornament  may 
not  be  very  apparent,  since  all  decoration  in  the  church  and 
around  the  altar  has  for  its  purpose  to  express  our  worship.  What 
is  really  meant  by  the  decree  is  that  the  splendor  of  the  decora- 
tion should  not  lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  object  of  our  adora- 
tion. We  can  imagine  the  lights  on  the  altar  artificially  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  six  wax  candles  with  their 
sacrificial  symbolism,  thus  making  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice  a  sort 
of  showy  repository.  Here  the  splendor  of  the  decoration  would 
obscure  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Catholic  worship,  in 
which  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  ever  the  central  idea.  Or 
again,  the  arrangements  of  artificial  lights  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce effects  which  make  an  unreality  of  simple  faith.  Thus,  if  a 
strong  light  were  placed  behind  the  Sacred  Host  so  as  to  give 
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the  impression  that  such  light  issued  in  a  manner  from  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  it  might  mislead  the  simple-minded  into  superstition, 
and  lessen  the  sincerity  of  our  faith,  which  is  given  despite  the 
impression  made  on  the  senses : 

Visus,  tactus,  gustus  in  te  fallitur 
Sed  auditu  solo  tuto  creditor. 

A  display  of  lights,  artificially  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  attention  to  itself  rather  than  to  the  centre  of  worship,  which 
is  the  Real  Presence,  would  be  an  abuse  in  so  far  as  it  casts  into 
the  background  what  is  the  most  important  and  central  object  of 
our  faith  and  actual  adoration.  People  would  say :  "  Look  at 
the  lights  on  the  Tabernacle !  "  instead  of  "  Look  at  God  in  the 
humble  Host !  "  To  argue  that  the  artificial  splendor  of  the  dec- 
oration serves  mainly  to  enhance  the  act  of  adoration  is  to  sub- 
stitute a  motive  for  an  effect.  If  it  were  true  that  the  glare  and 
display  of  artistically  arranged  lights  around  the  Sacred  Host 
had  the  same  effect  upon  the  average  spectator  or  worshipper  as 
the  little  red  flame  of  the  solitary  sanctuary  lamp,  then  it  would 
be  proper  to  make  such  display ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
not  the  case.  We  are  not  told  that  the  little  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
sought  to  inspire  faith  in  His  Divine  Personality  by  donning  the 
angelic  splendors  that  had  drawn  the  shepherds  to  seek  Him. 
And  we  cannot  imagine  St.  Joseph  to  have  attempted  any  trick 
of  decoration  to  impress  the  visitors  to  the  cave  with  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Son  of  God,  whatever  splendor  there  might  have  been 
in  the  gifts  of  those  who  surrounded  Him.  In  the  same  way  the 
Church  refrains  from  all  attempt  of  decoration  which  might  with- 
draw the  soul  from  the  act  of  faith  by  transferring  it  to  admira- 
tion for  the  splendor  of  display.  Her  gifts  and  ornaments  are, 
indeed,  both  a  means  to  draw  the  adorers  to  the  Divine  Presence, 
and  also  to  serve  as  an  expression  of  her  own  appreciation  of  what 
is  due  to  Him  who  is  our  King.  But  the  theatrical  arrangements 
which  are  calculated  to  impress  the  spectator,  making  him  lose 
sight  of  the  humble  presence  of  the  Host  and  of  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  altar,  actually  lessen  faith  in  proportion  as  they 
cease  to  be  anything  more  than  evident  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  worship. 
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We  do  not,  indeed,  wish  to  make  the  impression  that  electric 
lights  are  out  of  place  round  about  the  altar  or  in  the  sanctuary ; 
but  the  arrangement  should  always  leave  the  sacrificial  altar  with 
its  wax  candles  a  distinct  feature  undisguised  by  the  ornamental 
illumination  that  adds  beauty  to  the  house  of  God. 


THE  PKIAES  QUESTION. 

Scripta  manent.  The  printed  utterances  of  our  Catholic  jour- 
nals on  the  subject  of  the  "  Philippine  Friars  "  show  that  editors 
also  may  be  deceived.  Whilst  it  is  always  possible  and  good 
form  to  acknowledge  an  error,  there  is  little  or  no  apology  to  be 
made  and  accepted  for  wanton  personal  attacks  upon  high  officials, 
whether  in  the  State  or  in  the  Church,  made  on  the  basis  of  par- 
tial and  uncertain  reports.  Such  irresponsible  language  is  likely 
to  lower  the  estimate  which  many  unprejudiced  Americans  have 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  also  apt  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  interests  of  the  Friars  by  provoking  the  just  resent- 
ment of  the  officials  in  whose  hands  the  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culties is  placed.  Rome  in  its  dealings  with  the  Taft  Commission 
has  shown  a  very  different  spirit — altogether  temperate  and 
conciliatory,  without  sacrificing  any  principle.  And  Rome  is  in 
possession  of  the  facts.  That  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  reckless  charges  of  bigotry  against  persons 
who  in  fact  have  shown  themselves  well-disposed  to  see  justice 
done  to  Catholics,  whilst  they  were  not  blind  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  Philippines.  Some  of  those  things  are 
humiliating  enough,  and  they  suggest  that  we  would  do  well  to 
look  to  things  that  need  correction  in  our  own  camp.  There  is 
no  gain  to  the  Catholic  cause  from  the  practice  of  white-washing 
ruins  under  the  plea  that  they  were  at  one  time  destined  to  and 
did  serve  as  part  of  the  grand  structure  of  the  Church.  The 
decayed  material  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  Church,  and  it 
behooves  us  who  dwell  in  the  Church  to  do  it. 


Criticisms  and  ]^otcs* 

A  NEW  CATECHISM  OP  CHEISTIAN  DOOTEINE  AND  PEACTIOE. 
For  School  and  Home  Use,  By  the  Eight  Eev.  James  Bellord,  D.D., 
Titular  Bishop  of  Milevis.  First  American  Edition.  Authorized. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  The  Ave  Maria.    1902.    Pp.  114. 

The  Catechism  question,  which  has  been  for  some  time  and  is  still 
under  discussion  among  our  leading  teachers  in  the  department  of 
Christian  doctrine,  has  many  very  different  aspects  which,  each  in  its 
way,  must  affect  the  final  answer  as  to  the  most  suitable  text-book  of 
catechetical  instruction  for  our  parochial  schools.  The  assumption 
that  the  truths  of  faith  can  or  ought  to  be  made  intelligible  to  the 
child's  mind  from  the  first  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  fallacy  in 
the  various  efforts  made  to  compose  an  acceptable  Catechism  for  the 
lower  grades.  No  doubt  the  choice  of  terms  intended  to  express  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  childish 
understanding,  and  hence  the  Catechism  should  avoid  long,  difficult, 
strange,  and  ambiguous  words.  But  this  cannot  be  done  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  every  statement  clear,  or  to  eliminate  every  word 
or  phrase  which  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  child.  The  fact 
that  in  matters  of  religion  the  unformed  mind  has  no  experience  of 
certain  impressions,  and  that  we  have  no  synonym  which  would  con- 
vey to  it  a  familiar  equivalent  of  the  thing  to  be  taught,  obliges  us  for 
a  time  to  confine  certain  impressions  to  the  memory  alone.  These 
impressions,  at  first  purely  physical  images  which  the  sensitive  tissues 
of  the  brain-cells  receive  and  retain  mechanically,  are  in  course  of 
time  illumined  by  the  experience  which  the  child  gets  from  other 
impressions,  and  as  the  circle  of  its  cognitions  grows  and  widens,  its 
understanding  of  the  motives  and  facts  of  faith  grows  likewise. 

Insistence,  therefore,  upon  the  rational  development  of  the  truths 
of  religion  so  as  to  mak©  them  acceptable  to  the  understanding  of  the 
child  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and  the  process  is  decidedly  dangerous 
when  it  entails  systematic  neglect  of  rigid  memory  lessons.  With 
grown  persons,  converts  who  have  ripened  logical  faculties  and  who 
have  learnt  the  application  of  moral  tests  through  experience,  it  is 
very  different.  But  a  child  can  have  no  perception  of  the  value  of 
these  two  facts.     It   takes   the   word  of  "  JNIama  "  and  "Papa"   as 
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fundamental  truth ;  and  what  it  has  been  told  consistently  within  the 
formative  years  of  its  little  life,  that  will  the  child  do  or  consider  its 
duty,  down  to  the  end  of  its  days.  What  at  first  was  only  a  mechan- 
ical act,  a  practice  of  its  childhood,  an  outward  habit,  for  that  will  it 
find  approval  in  the  reason  and  experience  of  later  life.  So  it  is  nearly 
always  ;  and  if  there  are  exceptions,  they  are  due  to  some  abnormal 
influence  that  has  already  operated  from  the  beginning  in  the  young 
heart,  although  it  may  never  have  shown  its  actual  sources. 

In  teaching  Catechism  we  must  insist  therefore  upon  accurate 
memorizing,  so  that  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  religion  be  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  mind.  Later  these  will  receive  illustration,  be  under- 
stood, and  become  guiding  principles  in  practical  life. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  things  in  Christian  doctrine  that 
are  readily  understood  by  the  simplest  mind,  and  there  are  others  that 
can  be  made  intelligible  by  apt  illustration,  or  by  proper  choice  of 
terms.  Here  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  of  making  Christian 
doctrine  attractive,  and  religion  loved  by  the  child.  The  stories  of 
the  Bible,  told  in  the  style  of  the  Biblia  Innocenthim,  phenomena  of 
everyday  life  and  of  nature,  used  as  a  means  of  comparison,  incidents 
(facts,  not  improbable  legends)  from  the  history  of  the  early  Church, 
the  acts  of  the  martyrs  or  the  missions  in  foreign  lands,  rivet  the 
attention  and  engage  the  imagination  of  the  child,  whence  the  heart 
is  filled  with  good  impulses  and  generous  motives  to  act  out  the  pre- 
cepts that  shape  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  teaching. 
But  all  these  things  should  be  used  only  to  confirm,  to  make  palatable 
the  lessons  to  be  committed  to  memory  ;  they  should  never  dispense  us 
from  insisting  upon  the  accurate,  mechanical  repetition  of  the  truths 
contained  in  the  small  Catechism. 

With  these  principles  kept  steadily  in  view,  almost  any  of  the 
catechetical  primers  will  serve  an  intelligent  and  interested  teacher 
successfully.  The  difficulty  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  in  the  lack  of 
good  Catechisms,  as  in  the  lack  of  proper  training  in  the  normal 
schools  where  the  teachers  of  Christian  instruction  are  expected  to  be 
trained  for  the  duty  of  catechising.  If  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
we  actually  have  no  such  normal  schools,  that  our  teachers  of  Cate- 
chism, apart  from  the  religious  educational  Orders  in  which  this  spe- 
cial and  most  important  branch  of  pedagogy  is  taught,  are  selected 
from  among  those  of  the  sodality  girls  or  boys  who  happen  to  be 
available,  without  reference  to  any  particular  aptitude  or  training  for 
the  work  of  catechising, — we  have  traced  the  real  difficulty  which  lies 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  general  lack  of  efficient  religious  instruction  in 
our  growing  generation  of  girls  and  boys.  Where  pastors  take  a 
personal  interest  in  catechetical  instruction,  things  have  always  been 
satisfactory.  The  children  of  former  generations  have  learnt  their 
religion  well  and  kept  it  through  life ;  whereas  our  reputedly  clever 
youth  who  are  taught  by  half-grown  boys  and  girls  seem  to  get  no 
permanent  grasp  of  the  old  truths. 

In  view  of  what  we  have  said  we  cannot  subscribe  to  Bishop  Bel- 
lord's  contention  when  he  designates  as  the  "chief  feature  of  this 
catechism,  that  on  which  the  author  principally  relies  for  its  success, ' ' 
the  iact  * '  that  little  of  it  is  intended  to  be  learned  by  rote,  word  for 
word.^^  The  Catechism  is  intended,  as  we  are  told,  "  for  school  and 
home  use. ' '  If  that  means,  as  it  would  seem  to  mean,  that  it  is  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  for  children,  no  less  than  as  a  means  for  self- 
instruction  of  grown  persons,  then,  we  say,  it  needs  to  be  memorized. 
The  Bishop  says  :  * '  When  children  have  read  a  lesson  once  or  twice, 
or  have  had  it  read  to  them,  and  have  then  been  questioned  about  it, 
it  has  been  found  that  they  quickly  get  into  the  way  of  attending  to 
sense  rather  than  to  words,  and  of  answering  more  intelligently  and 
accurately  than  when  they  are  limited  to  one  cut-and-dry  set  of  half- 
understood  formulas. ' '  We  admit  that  this  may  be  quite  true.  But 
the  child  does  not  learn  the  Christian  truth  in  this  way  for  life.  It 
will  quickly  understand ;  it  will  as  quickly  forget,  so  long  as  a  thou- 
sand other  things  claim  its  attention,  more  interesting  to  its  mind, 
which  is  inclined  to  variety  and  self-indulgence.  And  these  other 
things  will  crowd  out  and  efface  what  for  the  moment  its  young 
intelligence  approved,  unless  it  be  engraved  on  the  memory  with  a 
strong  and  deep  incision,  remaining  there  and  standing  out  amidst 
the  innumerable  impressions  of  the  future,  the  blinding  passions,  the 
flattering  errors  that  appeal  to  its  judgment  through  the  deceptive 
medium  of  the  senses. 

For  the  rest,  we  thoroughly  endorse  the  practical  views  of  the 
author.  In  fact  Bishop  Bellord's  Catechism  is  not  the  less  apt  for 
school-use  because  the  author  seems  inclined  to  dispense  with  what  we 
hold  to  be  a  vital  requisite  in  religious  training  of  children.  The 
Catechism  is  excellent.  It  needs  no  glossary.  It  avoids  paraphrase 
and  technicalities  and  refined  distinctions  as  much  as  possible,  whilst 
it  aims  mainly  at  objective  accuracy.  But  we  should  advise  the 
teacher  who  uses  this  excellent  manual  in  the  schoolroom,  to  dis- 
regard the  author's  suggestion  given  in  his  preface,  to  the  effect  that 
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it  suffices  to*  read  the  question  and  answer  once  or  twice,  and  then  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  child.  No;  if  the  child  is  to  use  Dr.  Bellord's 
Catechism,  let  him  memorize  faithfully  every  word  of  the  concise  an- 
swers. Make  sure  of  that.  Then  add  illustrations,  and  thus  render 
interesting  the  truth  which  is  best  retained  in  the  form  of  unalterable 
principles,  maxims  and  tenets,  like  the  mathematical  theorems  of 
Euclid.  Thus  we  will  avoid  superficial  knowledge,  confusion  of  doc- 
trinal principles,  and  false  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  faith.  This 
superficiality,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  false  interpretation  we  meet 
everywhere ;  whereas  our  parents,  simply  educated  on  the  lines  of  the 
old  Catechism,  know  very  well  how  to  give  proper  reasons  tor  their 
feith,  and,  what  is  more,  to  live  up  to  them,  in  spite  of  scandals  and 
popular  errors. 

For  instruction  classes  of  grown  persons  we  would  particularly 
recommend  the  Bishop's  Catechism,  because  it  deals  with  all  questions 
of  faith  in  a  straightforward  and  homely  style,  and  thus  puts  com- 
paratively little  burden  upon  the  learner,  whilst  it  treats  in  a  practical 
way  all  questions  that  are  likely  to  present  themselves  as  doubts  or 
difficulties  to  the  convert.  Each  paragraph  of  questions  and  answers 
is  followed  by  a  chapter  of  explanations.  Scriptural  illustrations,  and 
brief  application. 

The  booklet,  in  strong  paper  cover,  neatly  printed,  sells  at  a  low 
price,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Servants  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  thus  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  supplement  the  spread  of 
truth  by  the  support  of  charity. 

THE  PAST  AND  PEESENT  OF  JAPANESE  OOMMESOE.  By  Yetaro 
Kinosita,  Ph.D.  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law. 
Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University. 
Vol.  16,  n.  1.  New  York ;  The  Columbia  University  Press  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  Agents);  London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1902.  Pp. 
164. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.  A  Study  in  Diplomacy.  By  Stephen  Pierce 
Hayden  Duggan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ph&osophy  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.    Same  Series.    Vol.  14,  n.  3.    Pp.  152. 

Whilst  these  two  volumes  do  not  bear  any  special  relation  to  eccle- 
siastical topics  that  would  place  them  within  the  ordinary  scope  of 
our  critical  review  department,  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  them  as 
a  part  of  a  series  which  is  of  importance  to  Catholic  students  of  social 
and  legal  science.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  management  of 
"  politics"  is  entering  upon  that  higher  plane  of  public  activity  on 
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which  educated  men  may  be  induced  to  take  a  leading  interest  in 
affairs  of  State  and  local  government.  Professorships  of  social  and 
political  science  are  multiplying  in  our  principal  educational  institu- 
tions, and  the  men  who  teach  and  write,  and  those  who  are  educated 
under  the  new  impulse,  are  not  merely  literary  explorers  in  a  scien- 
tific field,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  thoughtful  men,  of  an  experi- 
mental turn  of  mind,  who  can  lend  their  energies  to  the  carrying  out 
of  what  they  have  gained  by  study  and  observation. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Colum- 
bia University  has  been  engaged  in  publishing  a  series  of  systematic 
works  covering  the  entire  field  of  political  science  proper  and  of  the 
allied  sciences  of  public  law  and  economics.  These  publications  are 
not  simply  desultory  expressions  on  political  or  sociological  themes  by 
individual  professors,  but  they  preserve  a  uniform  method  of  treat- 
ment, historical,  comparative,  and  statistical ;  and  they  embody  the 
latest  results  of  institutional  development  and  scientific  thought  within 
the  domain  of  legal  and  administrative  science.  The  student  of  law 
and  of  economics,  the  journalist,  banker,  administrator,  or  public 
official  will  need  to  keep  familiar  with  the  various  aspects  of  subjects 
treated  in  this  department. 

Among  the  volumes  already  published  and  of  special  interest  to 
the  student  of  public  morals  is  Dr.  Wilcox's  The  Divorce  Problem,  a 
study  in  statistics  (republished  with  other  themes  in  a  second  edition)  ; 
Recent  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  State  Educational  Administration, 
by  Professor  W.  C.  Webster ;  Sympathetic  Strikes,  by  Dr.  Fred.  Hall ; 
Crime  in  its  Relation  to  Social  Progress,  by  Arthur  C.  Hall.  In  con- 
nection with  these  publications  should  be  mentioned  a  similar  series 
of  "Studies  in  History  and  Politics,"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  containing  expositions  of  instructed  thought 
on  subjects  such  as  Church  and  State,  History,  Politics,  and  Educa- 
tion, etc.,  which  the  educated  Catholic  may  not  ignore,  all  the  more 
if,  on  principle,  he  is  bound  to  differ  from  the  position  assumed  by 
the  representatives  of  modern  political  and  educational  institutions. 
We  cannot  intelligently  combat,  for  instance,  the  theory  of  absolute 
separation  of  Church  and  State  (which  is  supported  even  by  Catholic 
spokesmen  who  evidently  have  not  mastered  the  philosophical  basis 
of  the  purpose  and  relation  of  human  society),  unless  we  know  how 
the  theory  is  defended  by  our  popular  statesmen  and  professors  of 
ethics.  The  ordinary  mind  that  approaches  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty without  suspicion  of  a  sophism  is  simply  carried  away  by  the 
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plausible  arguments  in  which  certain  premises  are  taken  for  granted 
because  they  have  been  accepted  on  previous  occasions.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  questions,  such  as  the  rights  of  education,  free- 
dom of  worship,  moral  obligation  in  politics,  etc. 

As  to  the  moral  or  religious  element  touching  the  development  of 
Japanese  commerce,  in  the  volume  before  us  (Fas/  and  Present  of 
Japanese  Commerce)  ^  Professor  Kinosita  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  politico-ethical  teachings  of  Confucius  and  of  Mencius,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Buddhism,  which  have  had  a  vast  influence  in  shaping  the 
education  and  aspirations  of  the  Eastern  people,  do  not  favor,  if  they 
are  not  actually  hostile  to,  the  development  of  economic  science. 
But  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation  of  races  and  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals,  indicated  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  perfected  through 
Christian  civilization  processes,  is  gaining  ground  among  the  Japanese 
representatives,  many  of  whom  have  been  and  are  being  educated  in 
European  and  American  universities.  Formerly  this  educational  in- 
fluence extended  only  into  the  domain  of  medicine,  jurisprudence,  and 
philosophy ;  but  latterly  Japanese  students  are  seeking  to  learn  from 
us  the  secrets  of  political  science,  particularly  that  of  economics.  By 
this  means,  Japan  with  its  exceptional  aptitude  and  opportunities  is 
destined,  as  our  author  shows,  to  become  the  bearer  and  interpreter  to 
us  of  the  Oriental  mind  and  of  the  economic  influences  that  reach 
us  from  the  Far  East. 

In  singular  contrast  to  the  growing  importance  of  Japan  as  a  polit- 
ical and  commercial  factor,  shaping  the  future  relations  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  world,  is  the  obstructive  power  of  the  de- 
crepit Turkish  empire,  acting  as  a  resistent  to  the  progress  eastward  of 
European  civilization.  "The  continued  residence  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  in  Europe  is  due  to  two  causes  :  the  jealousy  of  the  Christian 
powers  and  the  lack  of  unity  among  the  subject  Christian  peoples  of 
the  Balkans."  It  is  with  this  thesis,  mainly  in  its  first  part,  that 
Dr.  Duggan's  volume.  The  Eastern  Question,  dea.\s.  He  demonstrates 
that  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  at  present  main- 
tained through  the  influence  of  Russia  ;  that  the  attitude  of  the  various 
Powers  on  the  Turkish  question  is  no  longer  determined  by  political 
conditions  in  Europe,  but  by  colonial  and  commercial  rivalry  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  that  the  Turk's  stay  in  Constantinople  is  apparently 
assured. 

These  considerations,  whilst  they  turn  mainly  on  the  political, 
commercial,  and  social  importance  of  our  dealings  with  the  East,  de- 
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serve  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  and  success  of  the  Christian  missions. 

EELIGION,  AGNOSTICISM,  AND   EDUCATION.    By  J.  L.  Spalding, 
Bishop  of  Peoria.    Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  h  Co.    Pp.  285. 

Bishop  Spalding's  peculiar  poetic  faculty  makes  him  quick  to  seize 
the  unobtrusive  aspects  of  a  theme,  and  to  draw  from  their  comparison 
with  the  laws  of  truth  and  beauty  certain  striking  conclusions  expressed 
in  that  epigrammatic  form  which  is  calculated  to  fix  them  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  His  is  not,  to  judge  from  these  and  former  essays 
published  by  him,  any  special  or  exclusive  gift  of  logical  reasoning, 
such  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  exact  and  profound  thinkers 
among  the  scholastics.  His  logic,  wherever  it  is  prominent  in  his 
arguments  on  fundamental  truths,  is  rather  the  result  of  a  delicate 
instinct,  apt  to  reach  a  right  conclusion  without  the  process  of  severe 
and  consecutive  reasoning.  Accordingly  Bishop  Spalding's  convic- 
tions on  the  subject  of  modern  thought  and  education  have,  in  print 
at  least,  the  appearance  of  being  views  rather  than  solid  conclusions 
from  those  eternal  principles  to  which  he  constantly  refers.  His 
educational  programme  is  tentative,  although  it  is  set  forth  with  the 
assurance  which  comes  from  experience  ;  it  has  the  glow  of  an  enthu- 
siastic dilettantism,  which,  while  showing  that  the  writer  has  mas- 
tered knowledge,  also  implies  a  certain  lack  of  that  intellectual 
robustness  and  patience  which  observes  the  consistent  way  of  impart- 
ing such  knowledge  to  others.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  lessens  to 
some  extent  the  practical  value  of  what  he  says,  at  least  for  the 
apologist  or  the  teacher  of  pedagogics.  But  the  author  succeeds  in 
entertaining  the  reader  with  those  loftier  topics  that  ennoble  by  their 
suggestiveness  concerning  the  true  art  of  living. 

The  present  volume  is  a  fair  exemplification  of  what  we  have 
said  about  the  cultured  Bishop's  writings  generally.  The  title. 
Religion,  Agnosticism,  and  Education,  is  not  intended  to  imply  any 
special  relationship  of  the  terms  as  a  connected  whole  or  as  though 
they  described  a  consistent  defence  of  a  given  thesis.  They  merely 
indicate  the  separate  topics  on  which  the  author  discourses  without 
any  attempt  at  coordinating  his  arguments  so  as  to  illustrate  a  central 
proposition,  except  in  so  far  as  the  topics  are  bound  together  by  the 
unity  of  a  generic  ideal  which  the  volume  seeks  to  render  popular. 
Religion,  Agnosticism,  God  in  the  Constitution  (A  reply  to  Colonel 
Ingersol),  Education  and  the  Future  of  Religion,  Progress  in  Educa- 
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tion,  and  the  Victory  of  Love  (which  last  theme  shows  us  one  of  the 
highest  types  of  educational  forces  through  and  for  womanhood), — 
are  indeed  subjects  that  deserve  our  thoughtful  consideration,  and  it  is 
greatly  important  that  we  have  right  views  of  these  things.  We  do 
not  sympathize  with  the  exaggerated  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
which  modem  culture,  and  American  genius  in  particular,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  world's  happiness  and  hopeful  prospects  ;  these  things 
seem  nothing  more  than  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  conditions 
which,  had  they  been  neglected,  would  be  a  discredit  to  us.  But 
for  the  rest,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Peoria  leads  his  readers  to  seek 
the  true  with  its  inseparable  complements  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful.  We  fancy  that  a  story,  like  Fabiola,  in  which  modern 
tendencies  are  contrasted  with  the  educational  aims  of  such  Religious 
Institutions  as  the  one  founded  by  the  Venerable  Madame  Barat,  to 
whom  the  author  pays  high  tribute  in  his  last  mentioned  essay,  would 
be  eminently  successful,  if  wrought  out  by  his  facile  pen.  Bishop 
Spalding  possesses  all  the  gifts  required  for  such  a  work,  and  there  is 
no  class  of  writing  that  is  apt  to  exercise  so  wide  an  influence  at  the 
present  time  as  that  form  of  teaching  which  Cardinal  Wiseman's  best 
known  volume  represents. 

THE  CONVENTS  OP  GEEAT  BEITAIN.  By  Prancesca  M.  Steele  (Bar- 
ley Dale).  With  a  Preface  by  Pather  Thurston,  S.J.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
B.  Herder.    1902.    Pp.320. 

We  have  here  the  history  briefly  recorded  of  nearly  a  hundred  in- 
stitutes representing  the  various  forms  of  Catholic  charity  and  educa- 
tion under  the  control  of  Christian  women  who  make  the  vows  ot 
religious  perfection.  Apart  from  the  information  it  gives  concerning 
the  work,  scope,  and  method  of  each  community,  the  data  collected 
by  the  author  point  out  the  marvellous  progress  which  Catholic  relig- 
ious life  has  made  in  England  during  the  past  century.  According  to 
the  Laity's  Directory  for  the  year  1800  there  existed  in  England  at 
that  time  nine  different  orders  of  religious  women  distributed  in 
twenty-one  convents.  At  present  there  are  over  six  hundred  separate 
communities  belonging  to  ninety-five  distinct  congregations.  Father 
Thurston,  in  his  interesting  preface  to  the  volume,  gives  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  field  of  religious  activity  in  England  since  1 600,  when,  it  ap- 
pears, there  were  but  two  convents  in  existence  founded  by  English 
ladies ;  and  he  points  out  the  utility  of  a  work  such  as  this  as  a  guide 
or  index  to  those  who  are  without  knowledge  of  the  particular  work 
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done  by  the  various  institutes,  with  a  view  of  directing  them  to  some 
extent  at  least  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  Some  evident  omissions 
and  inaccuracies,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  data  of  this  book 
were  largely  supplied  by  the  convents  themselves,  naturally  gives  un- 
equal emphasis  to  the  different  parts  of  the  material  from  which  the 
account  is  made  up,  and  somewhat  lessens  the  perspective ;  but  the 
general  usefulness  of  the  volume  as  a  source  of  reference  and  com- 
parison, as  well  as  an  indication  of  Catholic  vitality,  is  hardly  im- 
paired thereby.  We  have  no  work  of  a  similar  character,  except  Mr. 
Murphy's  Terra  Incognita,  which  deals  only  with  some  twenty  dif- 
ferent congregations  of  nuns  in  England,  and  which  is  moreover 
somewhat  antiquated. 

POEMS,  OHAEADES,  AND   INSCRIPTIONS   OF   POPE   LEO  XIII. 

Including  the  Revised  Compositions  of  His  Early  Life  in  Chronological 
Order.   With  English  Translations  and  Notes.    By  H.  T.  Henry,  Lit.D., 
Overbrook  Seminary.     New  York   and  Philadelphia:    The   Dolphin 
Press,  American  Ecclesiastical  Review.    1902.    Pp.  xvi— 321.    Price 
$1.50  net. 

The  choice  of  verse,  in  metrical  translations  from  a  foreign 
language,  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  Where  the  original  is 
Latin,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attain  exact  equivalence  in  English 
verse,  which  depends  not  on  quantity  but  on  accent  for  the  rhythm. 
Klopstock,  in  his  German  ode  An  Gott,  and  Tennyson,  in  his 
' '  Ode  to  Milton, ' '  employ  the  Alcaic  measure,  with  unequal  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  reading  them  we  are  sensitive  of  a  halt  in  the  rhythm, 
until  we  fall  into  the  scansion  and  swing  of  the  verses  and  thus 
read  through  the  metre  the  poet's  reason  for  its  selection.  Schiller's 
rendering  into  his  own  tongue  of  the  Latin  hexameter  and  pentameter 
— elegiac  verse — is  a  notable  achievement ;  but  its  translation  by 
Coleridge  has  been  questioned  as  a  complete  success.  The  metre  ot 
the  Iliad  has  several  times  been  essayed  in  English,  yet  the  imita- 
tion has  never  been  more  than  partial,  and  indeed  cannot  be. 
Dr.  Henry  has  wisely  recognized  this,  as  is  evidenced  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  poems  of  His  Holiness,  and  he  has  given  us  the  very  best 
equivalent — the  first  aim  of  all  translation — by  the  adoption  of  a  happy 
compromise.  English  iambics  take  the  place  of  the  Pope's  favorite 
elegiac  metre,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  unequal  length  of  the  Latin 
hexameter  and  pentameter  is  cleverly  met  by  varying  the  lengths  01 
the  English  rendering.  The  imitation  secured  by  this  original  scheme 
is  exceedingly  good,  and  although  it  may  at  first  seem  to  run  unevenly,. 
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soon  the  design  becomes  evident,  and  the  rhythm  flows  smoothly 
along.  We  believe  Dr.  Henry  deserves  the  credit  for  the  discovery 
of  this  device,  which  we  have  observed  nowhere  before,  and  which  is 
not  the  least  merit  of  this  exquisite  volume. 

Indeed,  the  work  of  the  translator  is  in  no  respect  more  satisfying 
than  in  its  close  attention  to  the  original  rhythms.  To  take  a  case  in 
point — the  "  Sigh  of  the  Trustful  Soul"  (p.  151)  : 

Ardet  pugna  ferox  ;  Lucifer  ipse,  viden'., 
Horrida  monstra  furens  ex  Acheronte  vomit. 
Ocius,  alma  Parens,  ocius  affer  opem. 
Tu  mihi  virtutem,  robur  et  adde  novum. 
Contere  virgineo  monstra  inimica  pede. 
Te  duce,  Virgo,  libens  aspera  bella  geram  : 
Dififiigient  hostes  ;  te  duce,  victor  ero. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  line  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
by  a  cesura.  Thus  the  seven  lines  of  the  poem  become  fourteen  half- 
lines  of  equal  structure  in  metre.  Dr.  Henry  ingeniously  gives  the 
English  equivalent  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet,  thus : 

Furious  rages  the  fray  : 

Lucifer,  watching  intent 

For  the  uncertain  event. 
Marshals  his  hellish  array. 
Help  me,  O  Mother,  this  day  ; 

List  to  thy  client's  lament : 

Lo !  I  am  weak  and  o'erspent. 
Moulded  of  spirit  and  clay. 

Under  thy  virginal  heel 

Crushing  the  serpent  of  old, 
Ah  !  to  thy  servant  reveal 

Power  the  prophets  foretold  : 
Then  shall  my  spirit,  tho'  weak, 
Only  of  victory  speak ! 

We  need  go  no  further  than  this  poem  for  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  translator's  grace  and  skill  in  the  volume  before  us.  Despite  the 
difficulties  of  the  crabbed  sonnet  form  and  its  many  strict  laws,  and 
the  added  distress  when  the  iambics  are  replaced  by  dactyls,  and  the 
number  of  feet  is  reduced  from  five  to  three,  the  rare  blend  of  fidelity 
and  felicity  of  this  English  rendering  is  the  best  possible  guaranty  of 
the  qualifications  which  he  brought  to  his  task. 
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The  many  poems  dealing  with  subjects  of  general  interest  have 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  secular  reviewers.  We  prefer 
to  direct  attention  to  those  having  a  religious  or  spiritual  significance. 
Among  these  latter  we  would  single  out  especially  the  hymns  in  honor 
of  the  Holy  Family.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  these,  both 
in  the  originals  and  in  the  translations,  for  the  Holy  Father  in  these 
poems  displays  the  rare  enough  gift  of  the  hymn -writer,  and  his 
poems  are  hymnal  in  structure,  in  thought,  in  devotion.  Witness  the 
tenderness  and  beauty  both  in  thought  and  expression  of  these  stanzas, 
and  their  faithful  and  happy  rendering : 


O  gente  felix  hospita, 
Augusta  sedes  Nazarae, 
Quae  fovit  alma  Ecclesiae 
£t  protulit  primordia. 

Sol  qui  pererrat  aureo 
Terras  iacentes  lumine, 
Nil  gratius  per  saecula 
Hac  vidit  aede  aut  sanctius. 

Ad  banc  frequentes  convolant 
Caelestis  aulae  nuntii, 
Virtutis  hoc  sacrarium 
Visunt,  revisunt,  excolunt. 


O  House  of  Nazareth  the  blest, 

Fair  hostess  of  the  Lord, 
The  Church  was  nurtured  at  thy  breast. 

And  shared  thy  scanty  hoard. 

In  all  the  spreading  lands  of  earth 
The  wandering  sun  may  see 

No  dearer  spot,  no  ampler  worth, 
Than  erst  was  found  in  thee. 

We  know  thy  humble  tenement 

Was  heaven's  hermitage  : 
Celestial  heralds  came  and  went 

In  endless  embassage. 


In  the  poems  of  the  Rosary  we  get  pleasant  glimpses  of  the 
interior  piety  of  the  Holy  Father.  Space  is  not  ours  to  cite  here  a 
few  stanzas  of  the  admirable  translation.  Neither  do  our  limits  per- 
mit us  more  than  a  passing  word  of  direction  to  the  Notes  at  the  end 
of  the  text.  In  the  charming  style  of  the  essayist  Dr.  Henry  there 
furnishes  us  with  a  copious  commentary,  full,  accurate,  scholarly,  and 
brimful  of  literary  allusion.  The  critic  is  disarmed  before  a  work 
that  is  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  from  whatever  standpoint  viewed. 
It  is  a  book  for  all,  for  the  man  who  can  read  only  the  English  lan- 
guage as  well  as  for  the  literateur,  for  the  cultured  Christian  home 
as  well  as  the  library.  E.  G. 


Literary  Cbat* 


Speaking  of  Father  Henry's  translation  of  the  Poems  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  a  critic 
in  the  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia)  writes :  "  In  this  work  Dr.  Henry  contests  the 
palm  with  the  foremost  men  of  letters  in  England  and  America.  Notably  is  this  the 
case  in  the  translation  of  the  'Ode  on  the  Opening  Century'.  The  translator's  note 
upon  this  ode  is  of  peculiar  value  to  literary  students  in  its  comparison  between  the 
various  translations  made  by  eminent  writers  and  poets.  Dr.  Henry's  own  transla- 
tion bears  comparison  with  the  best  in  its  successful  linking  of  the  idea  and  thought 
to  the  classic  limits  of  the  Alcaic  original."  This  is  a  splended  tribute  from  a  com- 
petent judge.  Indeed  the  secular  press  everywhere  has  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the 
translation,  whilst  there  are  comparatively  few  critics  who  can  appreciate  the  classical 
value  of  Pope  Leo's  muse  to  which  Dr.  Henrj'  found  it  possible  to  adapt  his  poetical 
expression. 

St.  Stephen^  s  University  College  Record  ior  ]\ine  publishes  an  interesting  paper, 
by  the  author  of  My  New  Curate,  on  the  formation  of  character.  Whilst  Dr.  Sheehan 
recognizes  the  influence  of  heredity  and  associations,  as  derivative  elements  in  the 
upbuilding  of  character,  he  justly  considers  education  to  be  the  true  and  decisively 
formative  element.  ♦' No  matter  what  we  are,"  says  Edward  Scherer,  ^^  lohat  we 
shall  be  depends  on  the  accidents  of  education."  Setting  aside  for  a  moment  all 
supernatural  influences,  such  as  come  to  us  through  prayer  and  the  Sacraments,  the 
author  believes  with  Tennyson,  that  self-knowledge,  self- reverence,  and  self-control 
constitute  the  essential  task  involved  in  the  perfection  of  the  natural  man.  Hence 
no  education  can  dispense  with  efforts  to  reach  these  ends.  But  of  course  in  practice 
the  development  of  true  self-knowledge  and  government  are  inseparable  from  morality 
and  therefore  from  actual  religion,  which  is  only  the  approved  form  by  which  moral 
truth  is  applied  to  the  aims  of  life. 

Pagani'  s  admirable  work,  The  Science  of  the  Saints,  is  being  republished,  and 
will  be  issued  very  shortly  in  this  country  by  the  Benziger  Brothers.  There  is  one 
volume  for  each  of  the  four  seasons.  The  plan  of  making  the  brief  chapters  of  spir- 
itual reading  selected  for  every  day  of  the  month  bear  upon  the  exercise  of  some 
definite  virtue  is  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  strive  after  perfection.  Thus  Mild- 
ness and  Firmness,  Diligence  and  Edification,  Confidence  and  Peace,  form  the  three 
groups  for  the  summer  months,  and  suggest  continuously  renewed  resolutions  bearing 
on  the  same  point.  The  edition,  of  which  the  first  part  has  reached  us  in  advance 
sheets,  gives  on  an  average  four  pages  to  each  day' s  reading. 

An  Anaerican  priest  sends  us  the  following  request :  "  Would  you  kindly  assist 
me  in  selling  an  old  '  Incunabula '  for  the  benefit  of  my  school  ?  It  is  called  "  Quod- 
libet  S.  Thomae,"  printed  in  Cologne  on  St.  Catherine's  Day,  1483,  by  John  Koelhoef, 
one  of  Gutenberg's  associates  (by  the  by,  the  real  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing). 

"  The  book  was  given  to  me  by  a  bibliophile  in  Germany  years  ago — bought  for 
$250  from  a  penurious  person.  The  librarian  of  the  Stuttgart  Polytechnicum  says  it 
is  worth  2,000  marks,  about  ;?500. 

"I  see  in  the  ♦  Literarj-  Chat'  that  $500  was  given  for  a  similar  work  printed 
in  i486." 


Two  more  novels  based  on  the  Old  Testament  have  appeared,  making  four  that 
have  been  issued  in  six  months.  The  preemption  of  the  greater  part  of  the  New 
Testament  probably  accounts  for  the  author's  choice  of  subjects,  for  all  appear  to  be 
hastily  written,  the  first,  "  Nehe,"  excepted.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  appears  in  a 
novel  describing  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  Ephesus  ;  but  this  story  is  rather 
less  Christian  than  any  of  the  others,  dwelling  upon  the  horrors,  pleasing  to  Ephesians 
but  repulsive  to  Christians. 


Commenting  on  Mr.  Montgomery  Carmichael,  the  English  Catholic  author  whose 
three  books  appeared  almost  simultaneously  this  season,  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  notes 
with  surprise  that  when  he  speaks  of  a  miracle  he  does  not  defend  it,  but  takes  it  as 
proved.  A  Catholic  is  almost  as  great  a  mystery  to  a  Protestant  as  he  was  to  Festus 
and  Felix. 


Recent  popular  Books. 


ABNER  DANIEL:   Will  N.  Harben. 
Harper.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  by  simple  honesty  and  the 
constant  practice  of  charity,  sets  forces 
in  motion  that  outwit  those  who  would 
beggar  him  and  his  family,  redeems  a 
drunken  idler,  and  gains  the  sweet- 
heart of  whom  his  rival  wishes  to  de- 
prive him.  The  introduction  of  an 
entirely  unnecessary  doubter  of  such 
religion  as  the  other  characters  possess 
makes  the  book  unpleasant,  for  he  in- 
variably outtalks  the  nominal  Chris- 
tians. 

ALIENS  :  Mary  Tappan  Wright.    Scrib- 
ner.     $1.50. 

The  misunderstandings  of  the  na- 
tives of  a  Southern  college  town  and 
the  Northern  bride  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  mischief  wrought  by 
injudicious  Northern  teachers  of  negro 
schools  are  shown  with  impartiality 
yet  with  vividness,  in  a  story  exhibit- 
ing many  strongly  marked  types.  The 
woman  of  mixed  blood  appears  as 
the  South  knows  her,  not  as  certain 
Northern  writers  present  her  for  par- 
tisan purposes,  and  although  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  more  delicacy  than 
is  bestowed  upon  it  in  anti-slavery 
novels,  the  book  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  young  girls. 

AMOR  VICTOR:  OrrKenyon.   Stokes. 
$1.50. 

This  story  of  the  early  Christians 
describes  without  the  least  reserve  all 
the  tortures  inflicted  upon  martyrs,  and 
energetically  describes  the  pagan  sins 
of  a  convert,  but  becomes  tame  and 
unimpressive  in  passages  dealing  with 
good  Christians. 

BELSH  AZZAR :  William  Steams  Davis. 
Doubleday.     $1.50. 

The  glories  of  Babylon  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  time  are  not  allowed  to 
overweight  the  love  stories  of  a  ficti- 
tious daughter  of  Daniel  and  a  youth- 


ful prophet  named  Isaiah,  and  of  Da- 
rius and  Atossa.  The  Persians  and  Jews 
being  the  only  persons  not  miserly  in 
the  use  of  trsth,  the  course  of  events 
is  very  erratic,  and  the  turbulence  of 
the  ill-governed  populace  is  matched 
by  the  perfect  unscrupulousness  of  the 
powerful.  The  author's  general  good 
taste  is  esjjecially  shown  by  his  absten- 
tion from  any  description  of  the  tre- 
mendous scene  of  the  feast. 

BOY   DONALD   AND    HIS   HERO: 
Penn  Shirley.     Lee.     to.do  net. 

The  "hero,"  Donald's  brother, 
saves  the  child's  life  carr\'ing  him  from 
a  burning  house.  California  is  the 
scene  of  the  story,  which  incidentally 
gives  some  idea  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries peculiar  to  the  State.  [Four 
to  six  years.  ] 

BRINTON     ELIOT:     James    Eugene 
Farmer.     Maemillan.     $1.50. 

A  Revolutionary  novel  introducing 
Franklin  during  his  mission  to  Paris, 
Louis  XVI,  and  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Versailles.  Baron  Steuben,  Na- 
than Hale,  Arnold,  and  Andre  appear, 
and  also  the  gay  little  circle  of  Phila- 
delphia belles,  and  there  is  much 
glorification  of  Vale  College  and  some 
pleasant  description  of  its  customs,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  tipice  of  ob- 
solete words.  The  book  lacks  light- 
ness, but  is  otherwise  agreeable. 


CATHOLIC:    Anonymous. 
JSI.50. 


Lane. 


The  vagaries  of  a  domineering  Eng- 
lish woman  who  fancies  herself  in  search 
of  religion  although  leally  desiring 
nothing  but  a  channel  for  her  selfish 
wilfulness,  and  the  mischief  wrought 
by  her  conduct  both  before  and  after 
her  nominal  conversion,  are  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story.  The  priests  aiBict- 
ed  with  the  care  of  her  soul  are  pos- 
sible if  not  too  probable ;  and  the 
Cardinal's  treatment  of  her  case  satisfies 
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the  readers'  sense  of  justice,  while  it 
lasts,  and  one  well-bred  high-minded 
Catholic  laj-man  appears  amid  the 
author's  large  collection  of  typical  silly 
Catholics  bom  and  converted.  The 
story  is  likely  to  harm  the  weak- 
minded  unable  to  perceive  that  the 
personages  are  faulty  in  spite  of  their 
faith,  not  because  of  it. 

CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY :  W.  E. 
Norris.     AppUton.     %\  50. 

A  wife's  momentary-  unfaithfulness, 
a  husband's  just  anger,  the  determina- 
tion of  a  chance  spectator  to  turn  the 
matter  to  his  own  profit,  and  the  efforts 
of  some  half  score  of  innocent  persons 
to  conceal  it  and  to  manage  the  spy, 
are  so  treated  as  to  interest  the  reader, 
and  to  keep  him  in  uncertainty.  The 
ending  is  rather  flat,  the  husband's 
placation  being  entirely  unreasonable. 

DOROTHY  DAINTY:  Amy  Brooks. 
Lei.     ;?0.8o  net. 

A  motherless  child  is  adopted  by  a 
rich  woman,  and  gradually  trained  to 
good  manners  and  neatness  until  she  is 
a  fit  playmate  for  Dorothy,  her  daugh- 
ter.     [Four  to  six.] 

FOLK  TALES  OF  NAPOLEON. 
Translated  by  George  Kennan.  Out- 
look Co.     $1.00. 

Two  histories  of  Napoleon :  one 
from  the  Russian  of  Alexander  Am- 
phiteatrof,  supposed  to  be  related  by  a 
Russian  peasant,  and  fiill  of  grotesque 
misinterpretations  and  w^ild  fencies ; 
the  other  from  Balzac,  a  French  vet- 
eran's biography  of  his  beloved  com- 
mander. Both  are  literary  studies, 
but  each  may  be  said  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  real  folk  tales. 

GIRL  OF  THIS  CENTURY:  Mary 
Greenleaf  Darling.     Lee. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  **  We  Four  Girls," 
and  relates  some  experience  of  one  of 
them  at  Radcliffe,  and  of  her  courtship 
by  a  man  decidedly  averse  to  her  theo- 
ries of  femine  independence.  It  is 
sensible  and  womanly.  [Fifteen  to 
eighteen.] 

HOUSE  OF  DAYS  :  ChrisUan  Binkley. 
Robertson.     J  1.25  net. 

This  volume  of  sonnets  and  Ij-rics  is 
noteworthy  as  a  Pacific  Coast  produc- 


tion, and  also  for  its  genuine  merit  of 
thoughtfulness  and  excellent  form. 

IN    A    TUSCAN  GARDEN  :  Anony- 
mous.      Lan^.     $1.50  net. 

Pleasant  stories  of  years  spent  in 
efforts  to  reconcile  English  ideas  with 
Italian  domestic  service,  incidentally 
revealing  a  vast  number  of  Tuscan 
manners  and  customs.  The  author  is 
not  quite  sure  of  the  Pope's  ortho- 
doxy in  the  matter  of  kindness  to  ani- 
mals, and  is  much  grieved  by  Cardinal 
Newman's  opinions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  otherwise  the  book  is  very 
pleasant  gossip. 

JEZEBEL:  Emily    Lafayette    McLaws, 
Lothrop.     $1.50. 

An  ingenious  amplification  of  the 
Bible  narrative,  put  in  the  mouth  of 
an  Egj-ptian  captive,  the  Samaritan 
court  recorder.  The  supposed  story- 
teller's nationality  precludes  just  dis- 
tinction between  the  Chosen  People 
and  the  idolaters,  so  that  the  story 
needs  some  commentary  if  given  to 
young  persons,  and  some  of  the  au- 
thor's additions  to  the  recorded  fact 
are  infelicitous. 

KING    IN    YELLOW:    Robert    W. 
Chambers.     Harper.     $1.50. 

As  some  of  the  short  stories  com- 
posing this  volume  describe  sin  and 
nearly  all  the  others  describe  some 
morbid  mental  condition,  the  book  is 
wholesome  for  neither  mind  nor  soul. 
The  author  has  wasted  enough  ability 
upon  it  to  produce  really  beautiful 
work. 

LENOX  :  R.   De  Witt  Mallary.     Put- 
nam. 

The  town  commemorated  in  this 
book  is  the  residence  of  the  Sedg- 
wicks,  one  of  the  most  conspicuojis 
among  New  England  literary  families, 
the  temporary  home  of  Bryant,  Haw- 
thorne, Fanny  Kemble,  and  scores  of 
other  persons  of  well  deserved  fame  ; 
the  centre  of  a  region  once  abounding 
in  excellent  private  schools,  and  still 
the  chosen  summer  home  of  many 
representative  New  England  and  New 
York  families.  The  book  is  valuable 
to  the  student  of  American  manners, 
and  is  well  bound  and  illustrated. 
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LOVE  STORY  OF  ABXER  STONE : 
Edwin  Carlile  Litsey.  Barnes.  |i.20 
net. 

A  first  novel,  excellently  intended, 
and  perfectly  innocent,  but  crude  in 
every  way. 

MAID  OF  BAR  HARBOR  :  Henrietta 
G.  Rowe.     LMe.     $1.50. 

A  simple  story  of  Mount  Desert  life, 
beginning  not  long  before  the  trans- 
formation of  the  place  from  rural  con- 
tent  to  fashionable  contention.  The 
heroine  is  of  the  old-fashioned  species, 
gentle,  courteous,  pretty  and  clever, 
and  the  villain's  fault  is  avarice  lead- 
ing to  dishonesty.  It  is  not  a  great 
book,  but  it  is  innocent,  and  interest- 
ing to  those  who  know  the  island  and 
the  islanders. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE:  Qara 
Tschudi.     Dutton.     $2.50. 

An  unsympathetic  biography,  con- 
demning the  queen  in  her  days  of  pros- 
perity, not  crediting  her  with  any  gift 
desirable  for  a  princess,  and  making 
her  sorrows  sordid,  by  undue  dwelling 
upon  the  squalor  in  which  they  were 
endured. 

MORCHESTER  :  Charles  A.  Datchet. 
Putnam.     ;fl.50. 

The  wealthy  and  clever  heroine 
endeavors  secretly  to  aid  the  hero,  an 
honest  young  manufacturer  whom  cer- 
tain politicians  and  financiers  are 
leagued  to  ruin.  Her  skill  in  out- 
generaling them  passes  the  limits  of 
probability,  although  she  has  two  ex- 
cellent masculine  advisers,  but  her 
conversational  powers  indicate  an  un- 
common mind,  and  she  is  possible. 
The  political  passages  are  admirable, 
and  as  a  sober,  solid  piece  of  litera- 
ture, the  book  is  far  above  the  aver- 
age. 


MRS.    TREE 

Estes.     t\.QO. 


Laura   E.    Richards. 


A  bit  of  pleasant  light  comedy  in 
which  the  chief  part  is  played  by  a 
sharp- tongued,  warm-hearted  nona- 
genarian, impatient  with  the  faint- 
heartedness of  a  pair  of  elderly  lovers. 


OLDFIELD :    Nancy    Huston    Banks. 
Macmillan.     $1.25. 

An  elaborate  study  of  a  Kentucky 
village  dominated  by  a  poor  and  aged 
gentlewoman  of  exquisite  manners, 
perfect  unselfishness,  and  delicate  con- 
scientiousness. An  originally  planned 
love  story  and  many  quaint  subordi- 
nate characters  are  introduced,  and  if 
the  tale  be  somewhat  prolonged,  its 
readers  are  detained  in  a  pleasant 
land. 

PRISONERS  OF  RUSSIA  :  Dr.   Ben- 
jamin Howard.     Appleton.     {1.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  really  in- 
spected the  island  prison  of  the  worst 
class  of  Russian  criminals,  and  de- 
scribes their  government  and  condi- 
tions fairly  and  temperately.  He  com- 
pares Russian  methods  with  those 
pursued  in  States  in  which  prison 
labor  is  forbidden,  and  his  praise  is 
given  to  Russia,  speaking  both  as  a 
physician  and  as  a  penologist.  The 
work  is  worth  a  library  of  melodra- 
matic stories  of  innocent  convicts. 

RANDY   AND   HER   FRIENDS: 
Amy  Brooks.     Lee.     $0. 80  net. 

A  simple  and  prettily  illustrated 
chronicle  of  life  in  a  Boston  private 
school  and  in  a  country  village.  It  is 
the  third  volume  of  a  series.  [Eight 
to  twelve.] 

RANSON'S  FOLLY :    Richard   Hard- 
ing Davis.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Five  brilliant  stories  :  an  army  post 
comedy;  a  dog's  biography;  a  romance 
of  journalism  ;  a  series  of  surprises,  and 
a  study  in  musical  effects.  The  con- 
centrated energy  of  these  tales  makes 
them  only  less  stimulating  than  noble 
essays  or  poetry.  No  writer,  English 
or  American,  surpasses  their  author  in 
work  of  this  species. 

RATAPLAN:  Ellen Velvin.    Altemus. 
51.25  net. 

Studies  of  animals,  describing  their 
lives  and  their  characteristic  actions 
and  accompanied  by  good  colored  pic- 
tures ;  they  are  not  sentimental  like 
Mr.  Thompson's,  not  so  grim  as  Mr. 
Roberts',  and  make  no  essay  at  the 
sham  simplicity  of  most  other  authors 
in  this  field,  but  are  pleasantly  in- 
structive.     [Eight  to  fifteen  years.] 


BOOK  RECEIVED, 
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STORY  OF  MARY  MacLANE  : 
Mary  MacLane.     Stone.     %\.^o. 

A  burlesque  of  Marie  BashkirtsefTs 
confessions  and  the  egotistical  non- 
sense confided  to  interviewers  by  a 
much  advertised  novelist,  the  whole 
carefully  arranged  with  a  view  to  noto- 
riety. It  has  been  advertised  by  fic- 
titious telegrams  inserted  as  reading 
matter,  and  one  woman  has  praised  it 
in  the  same  style  in  which  it  is  written. 
Its  intrinsic  value  is  the  weight  of  its 
paper. 

SUITORS  OF  YVONNE  :  Rafael  Saba- 
tier.     Putnam.     $1.20  net. 

One  more  unfortunate  needy  French 
gentleman  fights  his  way  to  wealth 
and  a  wedding  in  this  book.  His 
patron  is  Richelieu,  in  the  disguise  of 
Mazarin,  but  the  story  is  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  its  kind.  Its  fault  is 
that  it  follows  some  scores  modelled  on 
the  same  pattern. 

SUNSET  SONG  AND  OTHER 
VERSES  :  Elizabeth  Akers.  Lee. 
$1.50  net. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  book  contain- 
ing much  good  and  correct  verse  not 
too  abstruse  for  simple  readers.  A 
few  pieces  are  mere  rime  and  not 
worthy  of  their  companions,  but  even 
they  are  correct  in  form,  and  many  are 
admirable.  The  author's  best  known 
poem,  "  Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,"  is 
the  only  one  that  does  not  appear  in 
this  book  for  the  first  time.  It  is  set 
at  the  close  and  accompanied  by  its 
extraordinary  history. 


THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  A  M  E  R I- 
CANS :  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes.  Apple- 
ton.     $1.50. 

A  well  bred  and  amiable  English- 
woman describes  her  entertainment  by 
certain  hospitable  Americans  and  their 
boorish  children  and  young  friends. 
The  guest's  armor  of  simple  kindness 
is  not  penetrated  by  rudeness,  and  she 
finds  even  insult  "  so  amusing. "  The 
lesson  is  severe,  but  it  is  a  Canadian 
well  acquainted  with  American,  Eng- 
lish and  Indian  life  who  administers  it. 

WAY  OF  ESCAPE  :  Margaret  C.  Todd. 
(Graham  Travers. )  Applet  on.  jSi.50. 
The  heroine,  having  sinned  in  early 
youth,  after  some  years  of  reticence 
falls  a  victim  to  a  mania  for  confession 
on  the  plea  that  she  cannot  conscien- 
tiously deceive  the  world.  She  is 
self- persuaded  of  righteousness,  and 
although  her  conduct  causes  great 
trouble,  she  confidently  expects  that  a 
way  of  escape  will  open  for  her.  The 
"way"  is  an  heroic  death.  Her 
fellow-sinner's  punishment  is  a  stupid 
wife  and  failure  to  attain  his  youthful 
ideal,  and  the  heroine  moralizes  sa- 
piently  upon  it.  The  book  is  clever, 
but  subtly  unwholesome,  unless  it  is 
taken  as  an  argument  against  self- 
imposed  confession  and  penance. 

WHARF  AND  FLEET  :  Clarence  M. 
Fait.     Little.     $1.25. 

Verses  faithfully  describing  the  sights, 
sounds,  and  smells  of  the  fisherman's 
calling.  The  author's  muse  can  pur- 
sue the  Parnassian  way  for  three  verses 
at  the  most,  the  fourth  line  being  pure 
prose.  The  desire  to  be  poetical  is 
strong,  but  Phoebus  does  not  grant  the 
prayer. 


Books  Received* 


THEOLOGY. 

Tractatus  de  Deo  Uno.  Pars  I — De  Pertinentibus  ad  Divinam  Essentiam. 
(i  Quaest.  i — xiii. )  Auctore  Alexio  Maria  L6picier,  Ord.  Serv.  B.  M.  D.  V.,  in 
Coll.  Urbano  de  Propaganda  Fide  Theol.  Professore.  Institutiones  Theologiae  Dog- 
maticae  ad  Textum  S.  Thomae  concinnatae.  Parisiis  :  Sumptibus  et  typis  P.  Lethiel- 
leux.     Pp.  xl — 566.     Pretium,  8  francs. 

Forty-five  Sermons,  written  to  meet  Objections  of  the  Present  Day.  By  the 
Rev.  James  McKeman,  of  the  Diocese  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati:  Fr.  Pustet&  Co.     1902.     Pp.  291.     Price,  JSi.oo  net. 
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A  New  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice.  By  the  Right  Rev.  James 
Bellord,  D.D.,  Titular  Bishop  of  Milevis.  Sold  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Servants  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  (First  American  Edition,  Authorized.)  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  :    The  Ave  Maria.     1902.     Pp.115.     Price,  So.  10. 

Discourses:  Doctrinal  and  Moral.  By  the  Most.  Rev.  Dr.  MacEvilly, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son  ;  New  York:  Benziger  Broth- 
ers.     1902.     Pp.  382.     Price,  32.00  mt. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Contribution  Philosophique  a  l'  Etude  des  Sciences.  Par  le  Chanoine 
Jules  Didiot,  des  Facultes  Catholiques  de  Lille.  Avec  Permission  de  I'Autorite 
Ecclesiastique.     Lille :  Desclee.      1902.     Pp.  xiv — 304. 

Histoire  de  la  Philosophie.  IV.  Bibliotheque  du  Congrds  International 
de  Philosophie.     Paris:  Librairie  Armand  Colin.      1902.     Pp.529.     Prix,  12  fr.  50. 

Religion,  Agnosticism  and  Education.  By  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  ot 
Peoria.     Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.      1902.     Pp.  285.     Price,  $0.80  net. 

The  Workman.  A  few  words  of  advice  addressed  to  the  Workman  and  to 
those  interested  in  his  welfare,  by  Charles  Beyaert.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Grobel.  Bruges :  Charles  Beyaert,  rue  Notre-Dame  ;  Benziger  Brothers. 
1902.     Pp.  134.     Price,  $0.25. 

ASCETIC  A. 

St.  Dominic  and  the  Rosary.  By  Wilfrid  Lescher,  O.P.  London  :  R.  &  T. 
Washboume  ;  New  York  :  Benziger  Brothers.      1902.     Pp.  137.     Price,  $0.45  n  t. 

Oremus  pro  Pontifice  Nostro  Leone.  By  J.  Singenberger,  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  President  of  the  American  St.  Csscilia  Society,  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  Teachers'  Seminary  in  St.  Francis,  Wis.  A,  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and 
Basso,  with  Organ  Accompaniment,  20  cents  ;  B,  for  Two  Sopranos,  Alto  and  Organ, 
25  cents  ;  C,  for  four  Male  Voices,  with  Organ  Accompaniment,  25  cents. 

Carmina  Mariana.  Second  Series.  An  English  Anthology  in  Verse  in 
honor  of  and  in  relation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Orby  Shipley,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "Annus  Sanctus  :  Hymns  of  the  Church  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Year."  Second  edition.  London  and  New  York:  sold  for  the  Editor 
by  Bums  &  Oates,  Ltd.     1902.     Pp.  liv— 528. 

En  Route  Pour  Sion,  ou  La  Grande  Esp6rance  d'  Israel  et  de  Toute  1'  Humanite. 
Traduit  de  I'Allemand  par  Ernest  Rohmer,  Missionaire  Apostolique  et  Terre-Sainte. 
Seule  edition  frangaise  autorisee.  Paris :  P.  Lethielleux.  1902.  Pp.  xix — 334. 
Prix,  5  francs. 

Instructions  on  Preaching,  Catechising,  and  Clerical  Life.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Boyle,  C.  M.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger 
Brothers;  London:  Art  and  Book  Co.  ;  Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.  1902.  Pp. 
xvi — 221.     Price,  $0.85  net. 

Les  Fetes  Mariales  de  1904.  Reflexions  et  projets.  Rene-Marie  de  la 
Broise  et  Alan  du  Bec-Boussay.  Extrait  des  Etudes,  20  Mai  et  5  Juin  1902.  Paris  : 
Victor  Retaux.     1902.     Pp.  31. 

Devotion  of  the  Three  Hours'  Agony,  in  honor  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  Cross.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Alfoasa  Mesia,  S.J. 
Dublin  :  James  Duffy  &  Co.     1902.     Pp.  35. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Great  Irish  Famine  of  1847,  with  Notices  of  earlier 
Irish  Famines.  By  the  Rev.  John  O'Rourke,  P.P.,  M.R.I. A..  Third  edition. 
Dublin:  James  Duffy  &  Co.     1902.     Pp.  xxiv — 559. 

Lettres  iNfeDiTES  DE  Ch.  de  Montalembert.  Accompaguees  de  Notes  Ex- 
plicatives.  Par  M  I'abbe  G.  Peries.  Paris:  Librairie  LamuUe et  Poisson.  1902. 
Pp.  40. 
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THE  EMBER-DAYS  OF  AUTUMN. 
Ember-Times. 

IN  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  three  days  are  set  apart 
for  pubHc  prayer,  fasting,  and  ahusgiving.  It  is  a  devotion 
intended  to  invoke  periodically  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the 
faithful  by  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  past  favors,  and  by  acts 
of  reparation  for  the  faults  which  have  rendered  us  unworthy  of 
God's  goodness.  The  name  Ember-day  seems  to  be  merely  a 
corruption  of  Kotteniber  for  quatember,  contracted  from  quatuor 
tempora,  i.  e.,  four  times.  Such  days  of  thanksgiving  and  repara- 
tion were  annually  observed  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  whence 
they  were  transferred  to  the  Church  of  Christ  which  gave  them 
additional  significance  by  prescribing  that  the  solemn  ordinations 
of  priests  take  place  at  these  seasons.  Only  serious  reasons,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Holy  See,  will  dispense  from  the  observance  of  this 
precept  of  consecrating  candidates  to  the  sacred  ministry  in  Em- 
ber Week.  Such  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  devotions  of  the 
Ember-days. 

If,  however,  we  examine  the  liturgical  character  of  these  four 
triduums,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  cardinal  points  of  the  eccle- 
siastical year,  we  discover  something  more  than  the  purpose  of 
gratitude,  penance,  and  petition,  with  reference  to  God's  gifts  in 
both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  order.  St.  Leo  the  Great, 
speaking  of  the  Ember-fasts,  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago,  said :  "  From  the  fast  of  the  Spring  season  in  Lent,  and  from 
that  of  Summer  at  Pentecost,  and  from  the  fast  of  the  seventh 
month  and  that  of  December,  we  learn  that  there  is  nothing  with- 
out a  purpose  in  the  divine  ordinances,  and  that  all  the  elements 
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serve  by  the  command  of  God  for  our  instruction  ;  the  four  sea- 
sons, as  it  were  four  hinges  {inundi  cardines)  upon  which  the 
world  turns,  teach  us,  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  four 
Gospels,  what  we  are  to  preach  and  what  we  are  to  do."  ^  The 
Ember- weeks  follow  respectively  Ash- Wednesday,  Pentecost,  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (Sept.  14),  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Lucy 
(Dec.  13).  These  four  days  seem  to  mark  the  character  of  the 
Ember-seasons  which  are  linked  to  them  by  an  ancient  tradition. 

Ashday  and  Pentecost,  Cross-rise,  and  Lucy  day 
For  fasts  of  Ember  fourth  prepare  the  way.* 

The  first  Ember  season,  that  of  Spring,  follows  Ash  Wednes- 
day. Its  penitential  character  combines  with  it  the  reflection  that 
man  is  a  creature  of  the  earth ;  from  the  earth  he  must  rise  to 
assume  a  new  life,  watered  by  the  heavenly  dew  of  regenerating 
Baptism,  and  warmed  and  fostered  into  beautiful  growth  under 
the  grace-imparting  influence  of  the  Divine  Sun,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  who  cometh  into  this  world. 
Then  follows  the  Ember  period  of  Summer.  Its  characteristic 
note  is  this,  that  it  recalls  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under 
which  man  brings  forth  fruit  unto  salvation.  The  action  of  Christ 
is  perfected  through  the  Paraclete,  and  makes  us  realize  the  value 
of  the  multiform  influences  of  the  Church  and  her  sacramental 
system.  These  are  the  charismata  data,  the  gifts  of  the  Pente- 
costal Spirit,  which  began  with  the  action  of  God  breathing  an 
immortal  soul  into  man  in  Paradise,  and  is  to  end  with  the  inspi- 
ration and  sanctification  which  leads  man  back  to  Paradise.  Next 
comes  the  "  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,"  the  saving  power  of  the 
Church  conquering  the  world  in  the  sign  of  the  Crucified,  which 
sheds  its  rays  upon  the  darkness  of  the  world.  And  finally  we 
have  St.  Lucia  (Light),  whose  sweet  name  has  ever,  since  it  found 
its  place  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  been  identified  with  the 
enlightening  virtue  which  shines  forth  from  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  in  turn  produces  the  beautiful  effects  of  heroic  sanctity. 
Dante  has  given  expression  to  this  sentiment  in  the  charming 

^  Op.    Leon.    M.    Serm.    XIX,   De  Jejunio  Deciini  Mensis.      Migne,  edit.   I, 

n-  59- 

*  Vult  crux,  Lucia,  Cineres,  Charismata  data, 

Ut  det  vota  pia,  quarta  sequens  feria. 
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lines  ol  the  Divina  Cominedic^  where  he  introduces  himself  as  the 
devoted  client  of  St.  Lucy,  who  is  said  to  have  restored  to  him 
his  eyesight.  "She  symbolizes,"  says  Hettinger  in  referring  to 
this  passage,  "the  higher,  supernatural  light,  the  grace  of  enlight- 
enment, which  must  precede  every  good  act  of  the  will."  *  Thus 
the  fourfold  action  of  the  Divine  Master  upon  His  creatures  is 
brought  home  to  the  Christian,  as  the  source  of  gratitude ;  and 
true  gratitude  of  necessity  includes  sorrow  for  sin  and  confidence 
in  the  mercy  of  Him  who  has  proved  not  only  His  claim  upon  man 
but  His  beneficence  toward  him  as  well.  This  reflection  brings 
us  nearer  to  a  realization  of  the  graces  flowing  from  the  Church, 
through  her  sacred  ministry,  as  the  legitimate  channel  of  the 
divine  mercies.  Hence  the  faithful  are  invited  to  offer  their 
prayers  during  the  Quarter-tenses,  not  only  in  grateful  recognition 
of  the  temporal  blessings  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon 
them  and  thus  to  propitiate  the  divine  mercy  for  the  season  to 
come,  but  they  are  asked  to  pray  for  the  laborers  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  and  on  whose  activity  depends  to 
a  large  extent  the  realization  of  a  rich  harvest  of  souls. 

Ember  Fast  of  the  Seventh  Month. 

So  much  is  true  of  the  Ember-days  in  general.  But  the  Qua- 
ter-tense  of  autumn,  which  occurs  in  September,  allows  of  a  sepa- 
rate study,  which  marks  more  strongly  its  individual  features.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  September  fasts  are  linked  to  the  feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  This  fact  brings  home  the  rela- 
tion which  this  penitential  exercise  bears  toward  the  spread  of  the 
faith,  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  holy  Mother  Church ;  and 
the  fitness  of  the  autumn  ordinations  to  the  priesthood  becomes 
at  once  apparent. 

The  Quarter-tense  of  September  corresponds  to  the  "  fast  of 
the  seventh  month  "  in  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Mosaic  Law  had 
originally  enjoined  but  one  day  of  fasting,  which  was  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement.^  But  the  misfortunes  which  befell  the  Hebrew 
people  in  course  of  time  had  induced  them  to  commemorate 
by  solemn  prayer  and  fasts  other  days  on  which  great  national 

^  Infern.  II,  97.  <  Die  G'ottl.  Kom.  d.  Dante  Aligkieri,  Chap.  II,  4. 

*  Lev.  23  :  26-32. 
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calamities  had  occurred.  Thus  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity observed  four  annual  fasts.  Day  by  day,  as  they  sat  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  and  wept,  they  recalled  the  ancient  glory  of 
Sion ;  and  so  their  hearts  went  out  in  deep-felt  devotion,  com- 
tnemorating,  first,  the  seizure  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans ;  ^ 
next,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nabuzardan,  chief  of  the 
Babylonian  army  under  Nabuchodonosor ;  ^  then,  the  murder  of 
Godolias  (Gedaljahu),  the  friend  of  Jeremias  and  the  abandoned 
captives  later  on ;  ^  and  finally,  the  day  on  which  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  began.^ 

Thus  the  remnant  of  Juda  in  Babylon  sought  to  imprint 
deeply  upon  the  popular  mind  of  their  own  and  following  genera- 
tions every  phase  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained  when  the  glory 
of  the  temple  was  taken  from  them. 

The  Hebrew  fast  which  corresponds  in  particular  to  our 
autumn  Ember-days  was  that  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri),  on 
which  the  death  of  Godolias  was  commemorated.  The  cruel 
murder  of  that  noble  chief  of  the  Jews  had  apparently  destroyed 
the  last  hope  which  the  chosen  race  of  Israel  had  cherished, 
namely,  that  it  might  ever  regain  its  national  independence. 
Godolias,  trusted  by  the  king  because  of  his  uprightness  and 
bravery,  had  become  a  mediator  between  his  captive  countrymen 
and  the  heathen  nation  that  held  them  in  subjection ;  and  those 
who  were  animated  by  true  zeal  for  the  ancient  glory  of  Jeho- 
vah's people,  looked  upon  him  not  only  as  the  friend  and  honored 
kinsman  who  strove  to  alleviate  their  miseries,  but  cherished  a 
secret  hope  that  he  might  one  day  be  the  restorer  of  their  lost  glory 
and  kingdom.  His  very  name,  "  He  whom  Jehovah  has  made 
great,"  seemed  a  guarantee  of  Divine  blessings. 

Unsuspecting,  and  in  spite  of  having  been  warned  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  life,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Ismael,  a 
jealous  rival,  during  a  banquet.  The  name  Ismael  was  indicative 
of  evil  omen.  Whilst  it  signified  the  "  hearing  of  God,"  it  recalled 
also  the  prophecy  about  Hagar's  son,  whose  hand  was  to  be 
"  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against  him."  '"    Thus 

6  Jer.  52:6.  9  IV  Kings  25  :   i  ;  Jer.  52  :  4. 

T  IV  Kings  25  :  8.  '»  Gen.  16  :   12  ;   25  :   18. 

8  Jer.  41  :   i. 
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Ismael  became  a  type  of  the  persecutors  of  God's  people,  and  in 
particular  of  those  among  the  children  of  Israel  who,  not  following 
the  precepts  of  Jehovah,  betrayed  the  sacred  interests  of  the  nation 
whose  name  they  bore,  and  became  a  scandal  and  hindrance  to 
the  faithful. 

The  early  Christian  writers,  especially  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  comment  upon  the  name  of  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham, 
representing  those  who,  although  having  been  baptized  and  having 
received  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  nevertheless  have  no  part  in  the 
Christian  inheritance,  for  being  slaves  of  sin  they  are  hostile  to 
the  true  children  of  God,  and  wage  continual  war  against  the 
Church. 

Thus  it  is  readily  understood  how  the  Jews,  viewing  in  this 
light  the  murderer  of  Godolias,  came  to  attach  to  the  incident  of 
the  latter's  death  the  importance  of  a  permanent  calamity,  which 
they  were  to  bewail  annually  at  autumn-tide.  The  Church  takes 
up  this  same  thought  and  calls  together  her  children  to  weep  over 
and  atone  for  the  wrongs  done  her  by  her  faithless  children. 
For  in  the  attitude  of  those  who,  whilst  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians and  children  of  God,  persecute  the  Catholic  Church,  we  see 
Ismael  under  a  new  name  plotting  against  the  anointed  of  Christ, 
the  true  descendant  of  David.  Thus  she  prays  and  fasts  in  atone- 
ment for  the  loss  and  injury  done  to  the  Spouse  of  Christ  by  the 
apostasy  of  her  own  children,  and  implores  for  them  light  and 
grace  to  draw  them  back  to  their  Mother. 

This,  then,  gives  us  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  prayer  and 
fast  of  the  Ember-week  in  September,  as  far  as  it  corresponds  to 
the  Jewish  fast  of  the  seventh  month.  To  the  true  Hebrew  that 
fast  was  an  act  of  penance  and  a  propitiatory  offering  for  the  wrong 
done  by  one  who  claimed  the  hallowed  name  of  Jew,  against  the 
elect  of  God,  Godolias,  the  peacemaker,  the  father  and  friend  of 
the  nation,  the  devout  worshiper  of  Jehovah,  in  whom  they 
trusted  to  bring  a  speedy  end  to  the  time  of  suffering  and  bondage. 
To  the  Catholic  it  is  an  act  of  penance,  of  reparation,  of  prayer  for 
the  exaltation  of  Holy  Church,  and  her  triumph  over  the  enemies 
of  Christ  and  His  anointed  Vicar  on  earth. 
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The  Mass  Service. 


And  this  characteristic  feature  of  prayer  for  the  Church,  for 
her  ministers,  above  all  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  may  be  readily 
and  distinctly  noticed  in  the  entire  liturgy  of  the  autumn  Ember- 
week.  The  prayers  of  the  Mass  are  not  a  cry  merely  of  hope 
with  an  undertone  of  confident  joy,  as  in  the  Ember-days  of  Ad- 
vent ;  nor  a  wail  of  trustful  sorrow  for  sin,  as  if  we  were  joining 
our  humble  penance  with  the  Sacrifice  commemorated  in  Holy 
Week  ;  nor  the  grateful  self-denial  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  marks  the  Ember-week  after  Pente- 
cost. But  there  is  in  the  prayers  at  this  time  an  exultant  tone 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  sorrow  or  penance  of  any  kind, 
did  we  not  know  its  secret  source. 

When  the  Catholic  prays  for  the  exaltation  of  Holy  Church, 
he  is  altogether  confident  of  the  success  of  his  prayer.  He  does 
not  conceive  of  the  Church  as  an  edifice  built  by  human  prudence, 
or  preserved  by  worldly  wisdom ;  he  views  her  ever  as  founded 
on  the  Rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 
And  this  gives  to  his  prayer  a  sense  of  fortitude  and  strength  such 
as  one  might  suppose  in  a  soldier  who,  whilst  conquered  for  the 
moment,  is  in  possession  of  a  secret  which  assures  him  that  he 
will  gain  the  ultimate  victory.  Such  is  also  the  tone  of  the  He- 
brew prophets :  Jehovah  will  arise  and  dissipate  the  enemies  of 
His  people,  though  He  presently  chastiseth  the  children  for  their 
transgressions. 

Wednesday. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sound  of  joy  that  the  Mass  opens  on  the 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  And  as  if  the  Spouse  of  Christ  had 
foreseen  how  St.  Joseph  would  one  day  be  recognized  as  the 
great  protector  and  special  patron  of  the  Church,  she  introduces 
from  the  very  beginning  his  prototype,  the  Patriarch  of  Egypt, 
the  Saviour  of  Israel's  inheritance.  "  Exultate  Deo  adjutori  no- 
stro,  jubilate  Deo  Jacob: — Testimonium  in  Joseph  posuit  illud." 
Exult  in  God,  our  help ;  rejoice  in  the  God  of  Jacob : — He  or- 
dained it  for  a  testimony  in  Joseph  ! "  It  is  to  this  prophetic  fore- 
sight that  we  must  refer  the  gladness  which  is  even  in  the  Old 

^^  Introit,  Miss.  Fer.  IV.  Quat.  Temp.  Septembr. 
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Testament  allied  to  these  days  of  fast  and  penance.  "  The  fast 
of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth  and  the  fast  of  the 
seventh  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth,  shall  be  to  the  house  of  Juda 
joy  and  gladness  and  great  solemnities :  only  love  ye  truth  and 
peace."  '^ 

The  readings  (Lessons)  of  the  Mass  and  the  Breviary  point  to 
the  same  end.  Prayer  and  fasting  are  but  to  strip  our  spirits  of 
that  weakness  which  comes  from  the  load  of  the  flesh  dragging 
us  down  to  earth.  We  put  on  the  strength  of  Jehovah  by  dis- 
pelling the  demon  of  quiet  self-indulgence.  "  Hoc  genus  in  nullo 
potest  exire,  nisi  in  oratione  et  jejunio."  He  {Satan)  is  not  ex- 
pelled except  by  prayer  and  fasting}^  Diffidence  in  ourselves, 
shame  when  we  have  to  recognize  that  our  sins  alone  hinder  the 
triumph  of  God's  cause  on  earth,  penance  to  prove  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  will, — all  these  elements  of  the  Church's  prayer  dur- 
ing this  time  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  consciousness  that 
God's  protecting  strength  will  give  the  victory  to  us  His  faithful 
people. 

The  first  reading  in  the  Mass  of  Wednesday  is  from  the 
prophecy  of  Amos.  God  will  change  the  captivity  of  His  peo- 
ple, and  the  Church  will  grow  so  that  her  blessings  will  extend 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  "  Ecce  dies  veniunt " — Behold 
the  days  are  approaching,  and  the  ploughman  shall  overtake  the 
reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed ;  and  the 
mountains  shall  drop  sweetness,  and  every  hill  shall  be  tilled; 
and  I  will  bring  back  from  captivity  my  people.^*  "  Who  is  like 
to  the  Lord  our  God — raising  up  the  needy  and  the  poor  ?  "  The 
second  Lesson,  taken  from  the  book  of  Esdras,  answers  to  the 
sentiment  aroused  in  the  heart  of  the  faithful  by  the  foregoing 
question  as  to  the  might  and  goodness  of  the  Lord.  Like  one 
man  all  the  people,  "  all  who  could  understand,"  gathered  around 
their  priests,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  And  Esdras 
the  scribe  stood  upon  a  lofty  platform,  high  above  all  the  people, 
and  he  explained  to  them  the  law,  and  he  blessed  them;  and 
they  raised  their  hands  and  then  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  bade  them  rejoice,  because  "  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our 

1-^  Zach.  8:19.  1*  Lect.  of  Mass. 

*"  Gospel  in  Mass  of  this  day.  **  Gradual,  ibid. 
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strength."  And  the  Gradual  which  immediately  follows  corre- 
sponds to  the  foregoing  thought.  "  Blessed  nation,  the  people 
whom  God  has  chosen  as  His  special  inheritance ! — The  heavens 
have  been  strengthened  by  His  word,  and  from  the  spirit  of  His 
lips  proceeds  all  power." 

The  Gospel  is  a  confirmation  of  the  New  Law  of  the  spirit 
inculcated  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  deaf  and 
dumb  spirit  harasses  the  son  of  a  believer  in  Christ.  Even  the 
prayer  of  faith  seems  to  be  without  avail,  for  the  disciples  cannot 
cast  out  the  demon.  But  prayer  and  fasting  conquer  the  adver- 
sary, whose  strength  seemed  for  a  time  to  prevail  even  against 
those  whom  God  Himself  had  sent  to  establish  His  reign.  Thus 
victory  is  assured  to  the  Church,  but  the  demon  of  hostility  is 
banished  only  by  the  union  of  the  faithful  in  prayer  and  fasting, 
"  hoc  genus  in  nullo  potest  exire,  nisi  in  oratione  et  jejunio." 

Friday. 

The  liturgy  of  Friday  during  this  Ember-week  breathes  the 
same  spirit  as  that  of  Wednesday.  We  have  seen  that  the  autumn 
Ember-days  are  a  call  of  faithful  children  to  united  penitential 
prayer  for  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  Holy  Church,  who  bids 
them  not  to  be  faint-hearted,  although  they  see  her  bound  captive 
and  in  deep  humiliation,  whilst  her  enemies  exult  on  every  side. 
But  the  liturgy  of  the  second  day  adds  to  this  sentiment  a  distinct 
note  of  warning,  that  the  mere  acts  of  prayer  and  fasting  avail 
not  without  charity.  This  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  Gospel 
on  Friday.  That  Gospel  is  accompanied  by  the  special  predic- 
tion of  our  Lord,  that  its  principal  incident  will  be  repeated  to  the 
end  of  time.  Magdalen  in  tears  triumphs  over  the  "  righteous  " 
Pharisees,  "  because  she  has  loved  much."  The  sorrowing  Mag- 
dalen is  an  image  of  the  Church  in  tears,  of  the  penitent  congre- 
gation gathered  at  the  feet  of  the  Master.  "  I  shall  heal  their 
sorrows  and  love  them  of  my  own  accord,  because  my  anger  is 
turned  aside  from  them.  I  shall  be  as  the  dew;  Israel  shall 
blossom  as  a  Hly.  Her  branches  shall  go  forth  and  her  glory 
be  like  the  olive  tree  and  her  odor  like  that  of  Libanus."  These 
words  of  the  prophet  Osee  in  the  Epistle  of  the  day  are  well 
adapted  to  express  the  feelings  of  confidence  with  which  the 
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penitent  lover  is  inspired  who  follows  the  leading  of  the  Church 
at  this  season.  It  will  all  end  well  if  we  keep  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  "  For  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  sure ;  the  just  walk  in 
them."  '®  Love  therefore  is  an  essential  requisite  to  make  our 
fast  acceptable  and  fruitful. 

Saturday. 

The  liturgy  of  Saturday  is  very  beautiful.  It  repeats  the  pre- 
vious sentiments  by  recalling  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus  the 
law  of  expiation.  "  Upott  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  shall 
be  the  day  of  atonement ;  it  shall  be  most  solemn^  and  shall  be  called 
holy  ;  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  soids  on  that  day,  and  shall  offer  a 
holocaust  to  the  Lord!'  ^^  In  the  praj'er  which  follows  upon  the  first 
reading,  the  Church  asks  that  the  divine  blessing  given  to  our 
abstinence  may  "  make  us  stronger  than  all  our  enemies."  Next, 
we  have  our  confidence  increased  by  a  reference  to  the  past  action 
of  Jehovah  toward  His  people  who  are  His  chosen  flock.  "  O 
Lord  our  God,  feed  Thy  people  as  of  old.  The  nations  will  see 
it  and  be  confounded  in  all  their  might. — Thou  hast  sworn  it,  O 
Lord."^« 

But  we  are  also  reminded  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  promise 
of  God  we  must  be  true  to  our  covenant.  Our  fast  and  prayers 
are  not  to  be  a  superstitious  service  of  slavish  compliance  with  the 
law,  but  to  be  accompanied  by  a  change  of  heart.  Our  homage 
is  to  be  that  of  children,  and  must  come  from  a  purified  and  joy- 
ous heart.  Thus  "  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  "  is  to  be  "  to 
the  house  of  Juda,  joy  and  gladness  :  love  ye  truth  and  peace."  ^® 
The  fifth  Lesson  in  this  Mass  is  taken  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel. 
It  describes  how  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  descended  with  Azarias 
and  his  companions  into  the  fiery  furnace.  No  harm  befell  them, 
but  the  flames  consumed  their  adversaries,  the  Chaldeans,  who  had 
sought  to  bring  them  to  grief.  The  meaning  of  this  is  plain.  The 
Angel  of  God  is  with  the  Church  amid  the  flames  of  persecution. 
The  persecutors  will  be  destroyed  by  their  own  efforts  directed 
against  the  faithful  children  of  God.  After  each  of  the  preceding 
Lessons,  the  minister  answers  in  the  name  of  the  people,  "  Deo 

'*  Lect.  Osee,  /.  c.  >*  Lect.  Mich.  Proph.,  /.  c. 

"  Lect.  libr.  Lev.,  Cap.  XXIII,  Saturday  Mass.       "  Lect.  Zachar.,  /.  c. 
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gratias."  Not  so  after  this  Lesson.  Instead  of  this,  the  hymn, 
"  Benedictus  es,  Domine,"  is  chanted  or  recited,  to  express  the 
beautiful  trust  of  the  children  in  the  power  and  love  of  Jehovah, 
"  the  Lord  God  of  our  Fathers."  Thus  we  give  expression  to 
the  conviction  that  the  fast  and  penances  of  these  three  days,  far 
from  hurting  us,  will  only  extinguish  our  faults,^  and  furthermore 
destroy  our  enemies.  The  last  reading  is  from  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  He  describes  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
new  Tabernacle,  where  the  High  Priest  will  abide  for  good(C7i!m- 
tus  assistens  Pontifex  futurorum  bonoruni),  and  lead  His  faithful  to 
the  Church  triumphant  {aeterna  redemptione  inventd). 

The  Gospel  of  this  day  combines  the  same  elements.  The 
parable  of  the  fig-tree,  the  cure  of  the  infirm  woman,  and  the 
lesson  which  our  Lord  draws  from  the  latter  against  the  Pharisees, 
indicate  the  successive  steps  of  repentance,  forgiveness,  and  joyous 
triumph.  The  scene  portrayed  by  St.  Luke  is  that  of  the  chief  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  has  heard  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree  and  has 
witnessed  the  cure  of  the  infirm  woman,  angrily  reproaching  our 
Lord  for  His  indulgent  mercy  toward  sinners.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
Magdalen's  case.  "  Eighteen  years  this  daughter  of  Abraham  has 
been  in  the  bonds  of  Satan,  and  should  she  not  be  freed  ?  "  "And 
when  He  said  these  things  all  His  adversaries  were  ashamed :  and 
all  the  people  rejoiced  for  all  the  things  that  were  gloriously  done 
by  Him."  ^'  Thus  will  the  Church  triumph  and  silence  her  enemies. 
She,  the  bearer  of  mercies  to  the  repentent,  will  go  forth  out  of 
the  darkness  of  persecution,  as  the  children  of  Israel  went  forth 
from  Egypt.  "In  the  seventh  month  shall  you  celebrate  this 
feast — that  your  posterity  may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of 
Israel  to  dwell  in  Tabernacles  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."  ^^ 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  Ember-fast,  which  the  individual 
soul  might  turn  into  fruitful  application.  But  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  present  paper  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  fa;ct  that  the  autumn 
Quarter-tense  is  in  particular  a  season  of  prayer  for  the  Church 
and  its  head,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  our  Venerable  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII, 
that  the  enemies  of  truth  and  virtue  may  be  confounded  in  the 
union  of  God's  children  throughout  the  Catholic  world. 

'"  See  the  oration  which  follows.  ^^  Communion  of  the  Mass. 

"'  St.  Luke  13  :   17,  Gospel  of  Mass. 
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Qu.  Not  long  ago  a  Protestant  lady,  married  to  a  baptized  Cath- 
olic who  failed  for  a  long  time  to  practise  his  religion,  came  to  me 
with  the  following  story  :  She  and  her  deceased  husband  had  made  a 
mutual  promise  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  one  of  them  the  other 
would  have  the  dead  body  cremated  in  order  to  take  the  ashes  back 
to  their  native  land.  Her  husband  took  suddenly  ill.  The  doctor 
pronounced  the  case  critical,  and  a  priest  was  sent  for  and  g^ve  the 
dying  man  the  rites  of  the  Church.  She  now  desired  to  have  the 
corpse  brought  to  the  Church,  feeling  that  that  would  be  her  hus- 
band's wish,  and  she  meant  to  have  the  body  afterwards  cremated  to  ful- 
fil the  original  promise.  She  feared  the  priest  would  not  agree  to  this, 
and  consulted  me  as  to  what  was  the  proper  course  to  pursue  under 
the  circumstances.  I  went  to  our  Vicar  General,  thinking  that  an 
answer  from  him  would  be  authoritative,  and  put  the  case  before  him. 
He  replied  that  the  Catholic  burial  service  could  not  be  held  if  the 
condition  of  having  the  body  cremated  afterwards  were  insisted  on. 
The  authority  given  was  a  decree  of  the  S.  Congregation,  which  pro- 
hibits Catholics  from  adopting  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
body. 

Would  you  explain  the  reason  of  this  prohibition,  and  say  whether 
there  is  any  interpretation  of  it  which  might  permit  the  celebration 
of  a  funeral  Mass  and  customary  rite  for  the  dead,  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  body  is  afterwards  to  be  cremated  ? 

Resp.  In  May,  1886,  when  the  question  of  cremation  had 
for  some  time  been  violently  agitated,  the  Holy  See  was  asked 
for  an  authoritative  judgment  as  to  whether  Catholics  might  give 
their  consent  to  having  their  bodies,  or  the  bodies  of  those  who 
belonged  to  them,  burned  after  death  by  the  method  called 
cremation  or  incineration.  Another  question  proposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  was,  whether  Catholics  might  give  their 
names  as  members  to  certain  associations  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  cremation.  The  answer  of  the  S.  Congregation  in 
both  cases  was  :  Negative. 

The  Decree  in  its  English  version  reads  as  follows : 

May  19,  1886. 

Many  distinguished  prelates  and  devout  Christians  have  noticed  the  recent 
efforts  of  men  who  profess  rather  doubtful  religious  principles  or  who  are  members 
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of  the  Masonic  Secret  Society,  to  introduce  the  pagan  custom  of  cremating  the  dead, 
and  to  found  associations  for  this  practice.  Fearing  that  the  popularity  which  is  thus 
given  to  the  custom  of  cremation  may  spread  among  the  faithful,  and  gradually 
diminish  the  regard  and  reverence  for  the  ancient  Christian  manner  of  burying  the 
dead,  which  method  has  the  approval  of  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Church,  the  Holy 
See  is  respectfully  asked  to  lay  down  some  rule  of  conduct  to  which  Catholics  should 
conform  in  this  matter  so  as  to  safeguard  them  against  the  above-mentioned  danger. 
The  questions  proposed  to  the  S.  Congregation  were  : 

1.  Whether  a  Catholic  might  legitimately  join  an  association  established  for  the 
purjxjse  of  cremating  human  bodies. 

2.  Whether  a  Catholic  might  lawfully  have  his  or  her  own  body,  or  that  of  any 
member  of  the  family,  cremated. 

To  this  the  S.  Congregation,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Father  (Leo  XIH), 
answered  through  Mgr.  Jos.  Mancini,  Notary  of  the  Inquisition : 

1.  That  it  was  not  permitted  to  join  such  associations  ;  and  that,  if  the  proposed 
association  were  connected  with  any  Masonic  Secret  Society,  those  who  joined  it  in- 
curred excommunication. 

2.  That  it  was  not  lawful  to  endorse  the  practice  of  cremation  by  permitting 
one's  body  or  that  of  any  member  of  one's  own  family  to  be  cremated. 

Attention  was  at  that  time  called  to  the  fact  that  the  document 
which  contained  these  answers  made  no  reference  as  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  or  demerits  of  the  practice  of  cremation.  How- 
ever, the  S.  Congregation  indicated  very  plainly  the  motives  of 
the  condemnation.  It  may  indeed  be  generally  admitted  that 
cremation  would  favor  sanitary  conditions  in  populous  districts, 
and  that  the  matter  was  not  so  bound  up  with  Catholic  doctrine 
as  to  make  the  practice  of  cremation  essentially  a  moral  issue 
against  positive  divine  law.  But  it  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
new  method  was  being  advocated  in  the  main  only  by  professedly 
atheistic  societies,  which  at  the  same  time  showed  themselves 
hostile  to  Christian  institutions,  and  more  especially  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  objections  of  the  competent  Church  authorities  against 
the  practice  of  cremation,  so  far  as  they  are  impliedly  contained 
in  the  document  of  the  S.  Congregation,  are:  First,  that  the 
method  tends  directly  to  diminish  man's  reverence  for  the  dead, 
which  reverence  is  natural,  and,  in  the  Christian,  a  religious  senti- 
ment, based  not  upon  prejudice  or  feeling,  but  upon  a  reality,  that 
is  to  say,  upon  facts  of  faith.  Secondly,  that  the  system  of  cremation 
tends  to  destroy  not  only  the  natural  and  religious  reverence  due 
to  the  dead,  but  also  many  other  convictions  respecting  the  super- 
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natural  in  a  Christian  people ;  that,  as  regards  the  Catholic  Church, 
it  would  interfere  with  many  of  her  old  established  rites  and 
ceremonies  which,  in  virtue  of  their  institution,  have  become 
means  of  daily  sanctification  to  the  faithful.  These  helps  to 
devotion  and  channels  of  grace,  to  which  the  requiem  service  in 
the  church  gives  especial  occasion,  owing  to  the  dispositions  it 
calls  forth  in  those  who  take  part  in  it,  would  gradually  cease, 
and  with  it  faith  itself  would  be  weakened.  Thirdly,  that  the 
value  of  the  religious  sentiment  which  is  maintained  by  the  old 
custom  of  burying  the  dead  cannot  be  gauged  upon  any  material 
or  utilitarian  basis,  such  as  that  on  which  the  advocacy  of  crema- 
tion rests.  Finally,  that  since  the  practice  is  being  advocated 
principally  by  persons  who  do  not  recognize  the  supernatural 
claims  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  who  believe  neither  in  the 
existence  of  an  afterlife  nor  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  movement  in  favor  of  cremation  is  injurious  to  the 
maintenance  of  revealed  religion ;  although  it  is  advocated  under 
the  plea  of  philanthropy  and  humanity.  We  may  state  here  at 
once,  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  Christian  moralists  and 
the  Church  in  her  discipline  against  cremation  hold  with  nearly 
equal  force  against  a  method  proposed  some  years  ago  and  called 
the  process  of  desiccation.  Its  purpose  is  to  rapidly  dry  up  the 
body  instead  of  entirely  burning  it  to  ashes.  Although  in  the 
latter  method  the  form  of  the  dead  body  is  outwardly  preserved, 
whilst  in  cremation  the  body  is  reduced  to  ashes,  nevertheless  the 
same  principle  underlies  both  systems.  To  make  this  clear  we 
shall  have  to  go  over  briefly  the  arguments  which  prevent  our 
admitting  the  value  of  cremation  as  a  sanitary  measure  when 
compared  with  the  losses  it  inflicts  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
convictions  of  the  community. 

Natural  Reverence  for  the  Dead  Body. 

Men  ordinarily  yield  to  death  with  reluctance  and  only  under 
necessity.  They  prefer  pain  and  wretchedness  of  almost  any  kind 
to  certain  death.  When  a  man  takes  his  life,  we  mostly  attribute 
it  to  a  fit  of  insanity ;  the  exceptions  seem  wholly  unnatural.  In 
the  same  way  man  will  not  take  his  fellow's  life  or  shorten  it 
consciously  and  deliberately,  even  if  he  were  asked  to  hasten 
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death  as  a  means  of  relief  from  sufferings.  Our  better  nature 
shrinks  from  interference  with  life,  even  when  it  appears  a  useless 
burden,  and  only  the  monster  who  has  trained  himself  to  cold 
cruelty  will  account  it  less  than  a  sacrilege  to  hasten  what  in  the 
course  of  nature  seems  the  saddest  necessity  of  earth.  This  innate 
repugnance  to  precipitate  the  destruction  which  nature  herself 
ordains  and  accomplishes  continues  beyond  the  hour  of  death, 
and  prevents  us  from  hastening  the  annihilation  of  the  lifeless 
body.  That  body  which  we  did  not  dare  to  quiet  whilst  it  was  a 
source  of  torture  to  the  living,  we  now  handle  with  reverent  care, 
though  it  lacks  the  sense  and  feeling  which  before  claimed  our 
compassion.  Mankind  holds  in  horror  the  soulless  wretch  who 
robs  and  mutilates  the  dead  body,  though  it  feels  not  the  outrage 
and  needs  no  longer  the  gaudy  trumpery  to  deck  its  ugliness. 
We  pardon  sooner  him  who  wounds  and  robs  the  living  than  him 
who  digs  into  the  grave  to  satisfy  his  greed  or  need.  Why  ?  It  is 
because  we  have  within  us  a  natural  feeling  of  repugnance  to  all 
violence  done  to  the  body,  and  more  so  when  that  body  has,  as  in 
death,  lost  the  means  of  self-defence.  Necessity  alone  sanctions  a 
violation  of  this  instinct.  The  isolated  practices  of  the  dissecting- 
room  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  amputation  is 
regarded  in  the  living  body.  They  are  exceptional  interferences 
with  nature's  process  of  destruction.  This  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  case  with  cremation  or  desiccation.  The  plea  upon  which  the 
latter  practices  are  proposed  is  not  one  of  necessity  but  of  expedi- 
ency. Their  advantages  are  commended  as  are  those  of  certain 
methods  of  drainage,  public  baths,  etc.,  systems  which  are  bene- 
ficial, and  in  odd  cases  may  suggest  themsehes  as  a  necessity,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  religion  and  natural  reverence,  such  as  would 
be  demanded  by  any  method  of  disposing  of  our  dead  which 
savors  of  force  or  violence. 

It  is  alleged  as  a  proof  against  this  natural  reverence  of  man 
for  the  dead  body,  that  the  pagans  burnt  their  dead.  Yes,  among 
pagan  nations  there  were  men  who  did  burn  their  dead.  However, 
not  only  were  they  pagans,  but  such  among  pagan  nations  as  had 
reached  a  stage  of  civilization  which  systematically  attempted 
to  destroy  every  humanizing  principle ;  which  made  the  most 
abominable  slavery  a  fixed  institution ;  which  ordained  by  public 
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law  that  the  deformed  child  and  the  helpless  dotard  should  be 
strangled,  lest  either  become  a  burden  and  an  eyesore  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  which  commended  suicide  as  a  proper  means  of 
escape  from  disgrace  or  extreme  physical  pain.  The  principal 
value  of  life  under  the  pagan  system  consisted  in  its  material  utility 
to  the  community — precisely  the  view  which  the  advocates  of 
cremation  and  desiccation  put  prominently  before  the  public 
to-day.  As  the  value  of  life  is  at  the  root  of  that  reverence  which 
we  feel  for  the  human  body,  so  the  esteem  in  which  that  body  was 
naturally  held  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  low  value  set  upon 
life.  For  when  life  became  a  mere  utilitarian  factor,  men  cared 
no  more  for  its  instrument,  the  body,  when  it  ceased  to  serve 
material  interests.  They  burnt  it,  lest  it  might  after  death  inter- 
fere with  these  same  interests  of  common  utility,  just  as  they 
would  have  destroyed  the  life  of  the  cripple  or  the  maniac,  as  a 
disagreeable  and  useless  object  in  their  midst.  But  among  those 
pagan  nations  whose  laws  show  a  realization  of  the  supernatural 
and  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  there  we  find  that  not 
only  did  they  reverently  bury  their  dead,  but  they  also  embalmed 
the  bodies  and  kept  them  without  anticipating  the  hand  of  nature, 
or  rather  of  God,  who,  having  fashioned  the  body,  would  in  His 
own  gradual  way  bring  it  back  to  the  earth  whence  it  was  made. 
Nor  are  the  pretended  facts  that  the  early  Christians,  following 
the  Roman  custom,  burnt  their  dead,  true.  De  Rossi,  whilst  ac- 
knowledging the  worth  in  other  respects  of  Merivale's  History  of 
the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  clearly  confutes  this  assertion.^  But 
there  remains  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  practice  of  those  na- 
tions which  had  accepted  the  revelation,  whether  of  the  ^Id  Tes- 

^  "Since  burial  has  always  been  accounted  among  civilized  nations  as  more  or 
less  a  religious  act,  and  been  accompanied  with  religious  ceremonies,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  find  also  certain  differences  between  them  ( and  the  Pagan  customs  of 
burial).  And  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  a  modern  historian  of 
eminence  (Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire'),  when  he  says  that 
the  early  Christians  burnt  their  dead  after  the  Roman  fashion,  gathered  their  ashes 
into  the  sepulchres  of  their  patrons,  etc.  Indeed,  for  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Merivale's 
statement  we  cannot  find  a  vestige  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer  whatever  ;  the 
only  direct  testimony  we  know  of,  which  bears  upon  it,  says  distinctly  the  opposite. 
'  Christians  execrate  the  funeral  pile  and  condemn  burial  by  fire,'  says  Minucius 
Felix  ;  and  again, '  We  follow  the  ancient  and  better  plan  of  burying  in  the  ground. ' ' ' 
— Roma  Sotteranea,  English  version,  Bk.  II,  Chap.  IV. 
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tament  or  since  the  days  of  our  Lord.  Both  the  doctrinal  and 
historical  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture  point  out  the  existence  of 
this  natural  reverence  for  the  human  body,  as  shown  in  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  burying  the  dead,  and  that  this  practice  was 
never  allowed  to  yield  to  the  principle  of  utility  as  affecting  the 
living.  In  truth,  Dr.  Bell,  who  strongly  defends  the  necessity  of 
some  measure  like  cremation  or  desiccation,  admits  this  when,  in 
introducing  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to,  he  says  : 
"  Honoring  the  dead  without  regard  to  the  living,  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  all  time."  ^  Surely,  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  all  time  proves  itself  to  be  a  sentiment  belong- 
ing to  man  as  an  essential  prerogative  of  his  humaner  nature. 

The  Sentiment  under  the  Old  Revelation. 

From  Genesis  to  Machabees  there  are  countless  illustrations 
of  the  religious  care  with  which  the  people  who  were  under  God's 
special  guidance  looked  to  the  burial  of  their  dead  in  the  ground 
in  preference  to  any  other  method  of  disposing  of  them.  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  Abraham,  dies  in  a  strange  land.  The  patriarch 
deeply  mourns  her  departure  :  "  And  after  he  rose  up  from  the 
funeral  obsequies,  he  spoke  to  the  children  of  Heth.  saying :  I  am 
a  stranger  and  sojourner  among  you  ;  give  me  the  right  of  a  bury- 
ing place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead."  They  said  to 
him :  "  Bury  thy  dead  in  our  principal  sepulchres ;  and  no  man 
shall  have  power  to  hinder  thee."  But  Abraham  insisted  upon 
buying  a  field  and  paying  the  just  price  for  it,  that  he  might  call 
it  his  own  for  the  burial  of  his  dead.^  When  Jacob  had  died, 
Joseph,  his  son,  "  commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  em- 
balm his  father."  He  then  sends  word  to  Pharaoh :  "  My  father 
made  me  swear  to  him,  saying  :  Behold  I  die.  Thou  shalt  bury 
me  in  my  sepulchre  which  I  have  digged  for  myself,'  etc.*  Upon 
his  death-bed  Tobias  calls  his  son  :  "  Hear,  my  son,  the  words  of 
my  mouth,  and  lay  them  as  a  foundation  in  thy  heart :  When  God 
shall  take  my  soul,  thou  shalt  bury  my  body."  ®  Constantly  we 
meet  with  the  expression  "  and  they  buried  him,"  even  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  whole  life  in  but  few  words,  as  if  the  sacred 

*  Loc.  ctt.,  p.  22.  *  Ibid.,  50  :  2,  5,  6. 

8  Gen.  23  :  3,  6,  13,  etc.  5  Tob.  4  :  3. 
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writers  were  conscious  of  the  importance  of  this  act  of  reverence. 
And  that  the  words  burial  and  bimed  in  these  cases  mean  mter- 
ment  of  the  body,  needs  no  proof.  They  permitted,  indeed,  such 
treatment  of  it  as,  like  embalming,  implied  that  they  wished  the 
remains  to  be  preserved  intact  as  long  as  possible ;  but  that  wish 
was  in  its  nature  the  very  opposite  of  the  fear  of  contamination  or 
the  feeling  that  the  dead  are  a  useless  encumbrance,  which  is  at 
the  root  of  systems  like  cremation  or  desiccation.  It  is  significant 
also,  that  whilst  the  Hebrew  ritual  is  so  minute  as  to  extend  its 
prescriptions  to  the  least  details  of  public  and  private  religious 
life,  there  is  no  ordinance  regarding  burial  in  the  earth.  A  writer 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  says,  that  from  this  fact  we 
may  conclude  "  that  natural  feeling  was  relied  upon  as  rendering 
any  such  injunction  superfluous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  remains 
was  regarded  as  a  barbarity,  only  justifiable  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  outraged  religion."^  The  Rabbis  quote  the  doctrine  "  dust 
thou  art  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  return  "  as  a  reason  for  preferring 
to  entomb  or  inter  their  dead ;  but  that  preferential  practice  is 
older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable  in  patriarchal  examples, 
and  continued  unaltered  by  any  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus 
{Hist.,  V,  5),  notices  that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom  "  cor- 
pora condere  quam  cremare."  Yet  the  Jews  often  lived  in  densely 
crowded  cities  and  in  a  hot  climate,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
dispose  of  their  dead  after  a  few  hours,  so  as  to  avoid  pestilence ; 
but  we  never  read  of  them  burning  their  corpses.  Indeed,  we 
have  striking  examples  of  the  horror  with  which  they  regarded 
the  refusal  of  this  privilege  of  interment.  They  saw  in  it  the 
most  ignominious  punishment  inflicted  by  the  providence  of  God 
Himself  Of  Jason,  who  in  the  blindness  of  an  evil  ambition  had 
sought  the  High-Priesthood,  and  set  up  in  Jerusalem  places  of 
exercise  for  young  men,  and  "  began  to  bring  over  his  countrymen 
to  the  fashion  of  the  heathens,  and  disannulled  the  lawful  ordi- 
nances of  the  citizens,  and  brought  in  fashions  that  were  per- 
verse," *  it  is  related,  as  a  special  retribution  of  heaven,  that  "  he 
who  had  cast  out  many  unburied,  was  himself  cast  forth,  both 

*  Art.  Burial. 

'  Cf.  II  Kings  23  :  16,  17  ;   and  Jer.  8  :   1,2. 

*  II  Machab.  4  :  7,  9,  11. 
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unlamented  and  unburied,  neither  having  foreign  burial,  nor  being 
partaker  of  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers." ' 

What  we  find  taught  in  the  Old  Covenant  is  only  eniphasized 
under  the  New  Law  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Christian  Sentiment. 

The  Catholic  Church  treats  eternal  life  as  a  reality.  All  her 
practices  are  based  upon  this  truth  and  aim  to  bring  it  home  to 
her  children.  If  she  concerns  herself  with  the  temporal  care  of 
men,  it  is  because  life  on  earth  with  its  different  faculties  of  body 
and  mind  is  a  necessary  means  to  secure  immortality,  and  as  such 
must  be  maintained,  within  proper  limits.  Her  rites  and  cere- 
monies point  to  eternity  by  their  symbolism  ;  but  they  also  con- 
tain a  virtue  which  aids  the  pilgrim  in  the  progress  toward  that 
eternity.  Her  Sacraments  have  a  mystic  language  which  appeals 
to  every  heart  and  every  right  intelligence,  but  they  likewise 
create  a  change  in  that  heart  and  mind  by  what  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  school  the  virtue  ex  opere  operato.  They  act 
like  those  metallic  rings  which,  whilst  they  may  remind  the 
wearer  of  his  plighted  troth  and  thus  strengthen  his  conscious 
fidelity  to  the  elect  of  his  heart,  may  at  the  same  time  heal  him  of 
some  disease  of  the  nerves.  Thus  she  applies  her  blessings  and 
prayers  not  only  to  the  soul,  but  to  the  body  also ;  and  to  the 
body  even  when  the  soul  has  departed  from  it.  For  the  body  to 
her  is  still  the  temple  of  an  immortal  creation  which  she  honors 
and  reverences  as  the  work  of  God.  It  is  more  so  to  her  than 
are  other  creatures  which  may  have  served  the  soul  as  instruments 
for  reaching  its  end,  because  she  consecrated  that  body  in  Bap- 
tism ;  she  sanctified  it  in  an  especial  manner,  and  now  that  it  has 

8  Ibid.,  5  ;  lo.  There  is  in  Jeremias  a  very  significant  passage  which  bears  on 
our  subject.  The  prophet  announces  to  the  Jews  the  desolation  which  is  to  come 
upon  them  on  account  of  their  sins  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  :  Even  so  will  I 
break  this  people — and  they  shall  be  buried  in  Topheth,  because  there  is  no  other  place 
to  bury  in^  Jerem.  19  :  11.  Now  Topheth  among  other  significations  has  the  mean- 
ing of  a.  place  0/ burning.  Here  stood  at  one  time  "  the  altar  of  Baal,  the  high  place 
of  Moloch,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  burning  infants  " — 
"  Topheth  thence — 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

Milton.     See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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become  useless,  she  lays  it  by  with  reverent  ceremonial  as  a 
sacred  thing,  not  to  be  disturbed  until  God  Himself  returns  it  to 
dust.  This  reverence  for  the  consecrated  temple  of  the  soul  she 
teaches  her  children.  And  who  that  knows  aught  of  the  life  of 
Catholic  faith  will  misunderstand  her  jealous  anxiety  to  guard 
these  sacred  doctrines  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  are 
bound  up  as  so  many  evidences  and  pledges  of  faith  and  hope  and 
mutual  charity  ?  So  long  as  there  remains  any  other  means  by 
which  the  sanitary  conditions  of  living  communities  can  be  secured, 
she  would  not  sanction  the  violation  of  a  sacred  instinct  so  univer- 
sal, so  beneficent,  and  with  which  the  devotional  life  of  her  earthly 
communion  is  so  closely  allied. 

"  Desiccation  "    Likewise    Opposed   to   the   Spirit    of    the 
Revealed  Law. 

We  have  stated  the  reasons  suggested  by  the  document  in 
which  the  S.  Congregation  has  expressed  its  disapproval  of  cre- 
mation. Do  these  reasons  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  system 
of  desiccation  ?  We  believe  so.  No  doubt,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  desiccation  is  not  a  destruction  of  the  body ;  that  it  is 
merely  a  process  of  petrifying  or  purifying,  hardly  differing  from 
the  manner  of  embalming ;  that  the  body  could  be  interred  with 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  that  to  all  this  we  may  add 
the  advantage  of  improved  sanitary  conditions  for  the  living. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  to  subject  a  dead  body  to 
the  proposed  process  of  being  heated  and  dried,  appears  like  a 
disturbance  of  the  dead,  which  would  come  under  the  censure  of 
the  Rabbis  in  the  Old  Law  as  a  barbarity  which  prevent^  dust 
from  returning  to  dust.  But  we  should  not  insist  overmuch  upon 
this  view,  although  it  certainly  commends  itself  to  the  Christian. 
What  warns  us  against  this  new  system  is  the  principle  that  under- 
lies the  motive  for  its  adoption,  and  which  means  destruction  of 
the  graveyard.  For  the  motives  upon  which  desiccation  is  advo- 
cated are  identical  with  those  which  recommend  the  building  of 
crematories  in  place  of  our  present  cemeteries.  And  in  this  it  is 
not  the  fact  we  contend  against,  but  the  effect ;  for  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  graveyard  is  associated  the  destruction  of  relig- 
ious belief  in  several  ways. 
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The  advocates  of  desiccation,  as  those  of  cremation,  are  op- 
posed to  the  existence  of  cemeteries,  because  they  are  beds  pro- 
ducing gernis  of  disease ;  because  they  occupy  a  vast  area  of 
valuable  real  estate,  which,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  could  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  living,  and  to  better  purpose,  than 
as  sinks  for  useless  and  mouldering  carcasses.  This,  then,  is  the 
kernel  of  the  virtuous  fruit  which  the  new  system  recommends 
with  philanthropic  grace.  What  the  Gospel  calls  covetousness  of 
the  eyes  and  pride  of  life,  infidelity  offers  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
public  usefulness  and  interests  of  health  and  wealth.  Death,  with 
its  repulsive  admonition  of  eternity,  is  so  disagreeably  near,  that 
its  foul  breath  conflicts  with  the  pleasant  aromas  of  society.  The 
helpless  dead  take  up  so  much  room  already,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  trespass  on  the  valuable  sites  of  the  living,  that  some 
measure  has  to  be  devised  to  save  our  real  estate.  Men  are  too 
comfortably  seated  to  move  and  make  room  for  graves ;  hence 
the  dead  must  give  way.  The  cemeteries  of  Brooklyn,  we  are 
gravely  informed,  take  up  "  nearly  two  thousand  acres  of  real 
estate,  which  includes  some  of  the  choicest  building  sites."  Mau- 
soleums are  to  be  built  by  corporate  and  responsible  companies, 
and  the  dried  bodies  are  to  be  stored  away  in  them  for  a  consola- 
tion to  those  who  may  wish  to  know  that  they  are  not  all  con- 
sumed. Theoretically,  there  may  be  a  difference  in  our  feelings 
when  we  are  placed  before  the  alternative  of  charring  a  body  into 
a  torrid  substance  which  retains  the  form  of  a  human  being,  and 
burning  it  into  ashes.  Practically,  there  is  no  difference.  The 
feeling  of  aversion  to  desiccation,  as  well  as  to  cremation,  is  not 
one  which  arises  in  the  Christian  from  the  manner  in  which  either 
method  affects  the  dead  body.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  form 
of  the  corpse  is  preserved  or  not ;  but  our  aversion  is  directed 
against  the  motives,  call  them  philanthropic  or  bluntly  commercial, 
which  prompt  a  hastening  of  annihilation,  and  thus  diminishes 
that  innate  reverence  which  man  feels  for  the  dead  body,  in  spite 
of  its  repulsive  form. 

The  history  of  Jerusalem's  royal  tombs,  of  Rome's  catacombs, 
and  other  large  cities  which  found  room  for  their  dead  without 
hindrance  to  the  living,  might  be  adduced  to  answer  the  plea  of 
sanitary  improvement    and  general  prosperity.     But  we  should 
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oppose  it  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  uproot  the 
sentiment  of  inborn  reverence  for  the  instrument  of  life,  an  instru- 
ment sanctified  by  the  Christian  religion.  Both  natural  and 
supernatural  motives  conspire  against  our  approval  of  a  measure 
which  is  injurious  to  religious  life,  and  which  has  never  been  coun- 
tenanced except  among  pagans,  ancient  or  modern,  with  whom 
this  life  has  been  the  sum  total  of  existence.  We,  as  Christians, 
believe  that  the  body  once  quickened  by  the  breath  of  God,  the 
habitation  of  a  soul  which  cost  the  ransom  of  the  Precious  Blood 
of  Christ,  anointed  and  sanctified  as  a  vessel  of  a  priceless  treasure, 
even  though  the  soul  dwell  within  it  no  longer,  must  be  treated 
with  reverent  care,  and  left  to  return  to  the  earth  until  the  spring 
of  eternal  joy  call  it  forth  thence  to  join  the  soul  in  a  purified  state. 
This  is  what  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  teaches  when  he  says : 
"  Know  you  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  ?  or 
know  you  not  that  your  members  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ? — For  you  are  bought  with  a  great  price.  Glorify  and 
bear  God  in  your  body."  ^° 

The  Attitude  of  the  Church. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  some 
opinion  as  to  what  attitude  the  Church  would  take  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  if  the  subject  of  desiccation  were  proposed  to 
her  judgment.  For  whilst  the  system  is  not  in  itself  immoral,  and 
therefore  might  be  admitted  under  conditions  which  necessity  or 
even  prudence  imposes,  it  carries  with  it  in  its  present  aspect  a 
tendency  to  destroy  what  is  of  infinitely  higher  value  than  sani- 
tary safety  or  landed  possession.  Hence  if  the  Church  \\c^re  to 
pronounce  on  the  subject,  she  would  do  so  not  in  her  capacity 
as  teacher  and  arbiter  of  truth,  but  in  her  character  as  guide  and 
parent,  warning  her  children  against  practices  and  associations 
which,  though  apparently  harmless,  would  be  likely  to  weaken 
their  hold  on  faith  and  morals.  This,  indeed,  is  the  sole  meaning 
and  force  of  her  disciplinary  decrees,  which  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  dogma,  wherein  she  interprets  what  is  and  what  is 
not  of  the  divine  deposit  of  faith. 

"•  I  Cor.  6:  15,  19,  20. 
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As  in  the  case  of  cremation,  so  in  that  of  desiccation,  would  the 
Church  examine  the  sources  whence  the  proposal  comes  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  urged  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
propagated.  These  mark  the  character  of  the  enterprise — "  noting 
that  those  who  advocate  this  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
are  men  of  doubtful  religious  principles,  or  members  of  Secret 
Societies." 

The  fact  that  the  practice  is  pagan  in  its  origin  might  alone 
suffice  to  make  us  look  on  it  at  least  with  caution.  Were  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  never  offensive  heretofore  in  cities  more 
crowded  than  those  of  our  Eastern  States  ?  If  this  whole  scheme 
is  one  of  humaneness,  why  was  it  discarded  with  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  introduction  of  the 
highest  civilization  and  the  most  unselfish  philanthropy  ?  The 
Church  cannot  sanction  a  practice  which  is  in  fact  but  a  weapon 
to  uproot  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the  sacred  purpose  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  body  as  an  instrument  of  sanctification ;  and  only 
dire  and  absolute  necessity  could  make  her  tolerate  a  measure 
which  is  ostensibly  utilitarian.  As  we  have  said,  the  advocates  of 
desiccation  were  before  and  are  still  advocates  also  of  cremation. 
They  advise  desiccation  merely  as  a  concession  to  the  religious 
sentiment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family.  Dr.  Peacocke 
tells  us  plainly  that  he  believes  there  is  nothing  fundamentally 
irreligious  in  the  practice  of  cremation,  since  Abraham,  at  the 
express  bidding  of  God,  prepares  to  bum  his  son  ;  and  the  Church 
lierself,  he  says,  honors  the  cremated  remains  of  her  martyrs. 
This  is  sad  reasoning.  By  the  same  logic  we  should  see  nothing 
irreligious  in  infanticide,  since  God  commanded  the  father  to  kill 
his  son  Isaac.  The  sacred  text  has  a  very  different — aye,  the 
opposite — meaning,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  strength  of  God's 
test  in  regard  to  Abraham's  fidelity,  when  He  bids  him  do  what 
was  unnatural  and  contrary  to  every  pious  instinct.  Hence  God 
does  not  allow  His  servant  to  carry  out  the  command.  And  as 
for  the  martyrs,  surely  the  fact  that  we  venerate  their  ashes  does 
not  tend  to  prove  that  we  honor  the  method  which  put  them  to 
death. 

For  the  rest,  it  would  be  folly  to  argue  that  the  Church  is 
opposed  to  sanitary  improvement  of  the  human  family.     The  un- 
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prejudiced  student  of  her  history  will  have  abundant  reason  to 
admire  her  matchless  systems  of  public  charity,  her  organized 
methods  of  fostering  noblest  self-sacrifice  to  aid  the  wretched  in 
every  age,  in  every  place  and  circumstance. 

Would  you  protect  health  and  life,  ye  champions  of  the  public 
good — see  that  the  licensed  dens  of  iniquity  be  closed,  whence 
issue  daily  living  corpses,  which  reek  with  the  foulness  of  phys- 
ical and  moral  corruption !  Hold  your  meetings  rather  to  frus- 
trate than  to  facilitate  by  so  much  whitened  science  the  social 
crimes  which  sap  the  nerve  and  marrow  of  our  nation,  and  pro- 
duce a  sickly  generation  of  men  and  women,  whose  languid  lives 
are  quickened  only  by  the  brief  fever  spells  of  pleasure  and  the 
restless  search  for  material  gain.  Teach  men  reverence  for  the 
body  on  supernatural  principles  and  they  will  guard  its  health  in 
the  observance  of  temperance  and  chastity  and  all  the  virtues 
that  go  with  these.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  who  has 
the  care  of  all  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  among  men.  If  she 
does  not  succeed  always,  it  is  because  she  is  not  seconded  by  the 
patrons  of  philanthropy.  Catholics  or  non-Catholics,  in  bringing 
about  sanitary  conditions  which,  whilst  they  sustain  the  life  of 
earth,  do  not  destroy  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  securing  healthy  localities,  and  the 
dangers  which  threaten  from  the  quick  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion— surely,  this  great  and  generous  land  of  ours  should  find 
room  for  the  poor  dead.  Considering  the  rights  of  those  who 
appeal  from  the  grave  to  our  sense  of  humanity  and  the  rights 
which  the  assertion  of  our  religious  convictions  implies,  we  should 
maintain  the  graveyard  and  bid  the  living  seek  a  lot  for  their 
homesteads  elsewhere.  Corporate  unions  and  the  benefits  £\;,cru- 
ing  from  large  cities  having  no  need  of  cemeteries  may  be  desira- 
ble for  people  of  pagan  principles,  but  the  Christian  finds  in  the 
old  method  what  no  advantage  in  the  new  can  counterbalance. 

An  Exceptional  Case. 

In  the  missions  of  the  East  Indies,  which  are  at  the  present 
under  the  care  of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  a  custom 
exists  among  certain  castes  of  the  natives  of  burning  their  dead. 
Some  time  ago  this  act  was  performed  with  two  young  neophytes 
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whose  parents  were  Christians  and  who,  whilst  they  permitted  the 
burning  of  their  children,  scrupulously  abstained  from  every  form 
of  superstition  connected  otherwise  with  the  act.  The  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Vizagapatam,  relating  the  fact,  asked  the  Holy  See 
whether  in  such  a  case  the  missionary  would  be  obliged  to  protest 
against  the  proceeding  at  the  risk  of  making  the  pagans  believe 
that  the  priests  came  to  destroy  their  caste-privileges.  "  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope,"  writes  the  prelate,  "  that  by  careful  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  beauty  of  Christian  ceremonial,  and  by  pru- 
dent management,  we  shall  introduce  a  general  conformity  to 
the  approved  method  of  burying  the  dead."  He  further  asked 
whether  the  missionaries  might  baptize  children,  although  fore- 
seeing that  in  case  of  their  death  the  parents  would  have  them 
cremated.  The  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  replied :  You  cannot 
give  your  approval  to  the  practice  of  burning  the  bodies,  but  you 
are  justified  in  remaining  passive  under  the  circumstances,  pro- 
vided you  take  care  to  have  baptism  administered  to  the  children 
and  to  instruct  the  people." 

Here  we  have  an  exceptional  case,  and  in  it  we  may  also  find 
a  reason  why  the  Holy  See  does  not  always  add  a  definite  cen- 
sure to  a  general  injunction  against  a  threatening  abuse.  Whilst 
with  us  a  priest  would  be  obliged  to  protest  against  the  practice, 
the  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies  may  remain  passive  and  let 
cremation  take  place  uncensured.  The  reason  of  this  difference 
is  that  despite  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  two  cases  they  relate 
to  essentially  different  circumstances : 

1 .  With  us  it  is  a  question  of  introducing  a  custom  contrary 
to  religious  practice  and  instinct ;  whilst  in  India  the  custom  exists 
in  the  form  of  a  caste  privilege  to  which  the  people  are  strongly 
wedded. 

2.  With  us  to  allow  such  a  practice  would  scandalize  the 
faithful ;  in  India  it  would  scandahze  the  faithful  to  forbid  it,  and 
they  would  suspect  the  Christian  missionaries  of  hostility  to  their 
established  institutions. 

3.  With  us  a  prohibition  of  censure  is  likely  to  be  effective ; 
in  India  it  would  have  no  effect,  except  to  rouse  the  populace  to 
revolt  against  Christianity. 

"  Letter  of  S.  C.  de  Prop.  Fide,  September  27,  1884. 
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4.  With  us  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  advocates  of  crema- 
tion to  substitute  it  for  the  ancient  custom  of  religiously  burying 
the  dead ;  in  India  there  is  every  endeavor  and  reasonable  hope 
that  with  the  progress  of  Christian  teaching  cremation  will  go 
out  of  use. 


THE  CONSCIENCE  OP  THE  CRITIC. 

CURIOUS  and  racy  of  the  soil  is  the  story  of  the  famous 
Cathac  (or  Fighter)  of  St.  Columkille.  The  surreptitious 
copy  of  Abbot  Finian's  Psalter  made  in  the  sixth  century  by  the 
young  poet-monk  of  Derry  gave  rise  in  Erin  (as  its  name  implies) 
to  a  very  tempest  of  internecine  warfare  and  bloodshed. 

The  decision  of  King  Diarmid  :  "  Le  gach  boin  a  boinen,  le  gach 
leabhar  a  leabhran — To  every  cow,  her  calf — to  every  book,  its 
copy,"  passed  at  that  time  into  a  rustic  proverb  in  Ireland ;  and, 
as  Montalembert  records :  "  The  object  of  this  strange  conflict  of 
copyright  elevated  into  a  civil  war,  was  afterwards  venerated  as  a 
national,  military  and  religious  palladium." 

In  this  iconoclastic  age  of  ours  there  appears  a  growing  need 
and  a  proportionate  desire  among  literary  workers  for  a  revival  of 
that  reverence,  that  just  and  conscientious  respect  for  an  author 
and  his  rights  which  animated  our  Irish  forebears.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  gain  to  the  progress  of  polite  studies  and  an  encour- 
agement to  many  a  gifted  pen,  if  the  dispassionate  shade  of  Diar- 
mid could  be  introduced  into  the  judgment  seat  of  modern  letters 
— that  the  symbol  of  the  Cathac  could  be  impressed  (at  least 
analogously)  as  a  hall-mark  upon  the  literary  criticism  of^the 
day. 

The  very  word  critic,  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  Kpivw,  to 
discern,  to  judge,  is  synonymous  with  the  term  judge,  connois- 
seur. As  Cardinal  Manning  once  said  :  "A  critic  is  a  judge;  and 
more,  he  is  a  judge  who  knows  better  than  an  author  how  his 
book  should  have  been  written."  A  connoisseur,  says  Fair- 
holt,  "  is  one  who  knows,  as  opposed  to  the  dilletante  who  only 
thinks  that  he  knows."     But,  alas  ! 

'  *  A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev'ry  trade 
Save  censure  ;  critics  all  are  ready-made." 
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In  affairs  of  the  world  and  of  conscience  we  require  of  a  wise 
and  just  judge  that  he  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  case  he 
is  called  upon  to  decide.  Why  should  this  apply  less  rigorously 
in  the  case  of  the  literary  critic  ?  We  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
him  that  he  be  impartial  and  even-handed,  completely  unbiassed 
by  personal  prejudice,  caprice  or  spleen  in  rendering  a  righteous 
decision  on  the  question  brought  before  his  tribunal.  Law  is  a 
science;  criticism  is  a  science,  not  (as  the  author  of  My  New  Curate 
declares  it  has  come  to  be  considered)  "  an  accomplishment,  the 
only  credentials  of  which  are  the  assumption  of  its  possession."  ^ 

As  Diogenes  of  old  had  reason  to  go  about  with  his  lantern 
seeking  an  honest  man  upon  the  earth,  so  many  an  author  whose 
merits  came  to  be  recognized  only  by  a  later  generation  must 
have  vainly  groped  about  in  his  own  day  for  a  critic  with  a 
conscience.  And  so  it  remains  to-day.  The  task  of  criti- 
cism sits  lightly  on  the  modern  arbiter  of  literary  destinies ;  yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  an  ethical  importance  to 
the  office  of  the  critic,  grave  enough,  when  rightly  understood, 
to  startle  the  most  thoughtless.  The  unskilled  and  unscrupulous 
reviewer  who  rushes  in  "where  angels  fear  to  tread"  has  no 
regard  for  the  moral  responsibility  of  his  sinister  diatribes,  his 
ill-considered  denunciations  of  an  author  and  his  work.  "  The 
writer  who  sits  at  his  desk  and  hastily  cuts  the  leaves  of  a  new 
volume  (which  cutting,  by  the  way,  is  not  always  done),  wields 
judicial  power  of  life  and  death  over  that  volume,  according  to 
the  journal  he  represents.  ...  If  then  the  critique  which 
has  killed  the  book  has  been  an  unscrupulous  and  an  unjust  one, 
the  writer  is  unquestionably  bound  to  restitution.  ...  (A 
book)  is  the  property  of  the  author  or  the  publisher ;  and  he  has 
a  right  that  his  property  shall  not  be  injured  by  statements  that 
are  untrue  and  unsound."  ^  This  trenchant  bit  of  moral  theology 
lies  hid  in  the  nutshell  of  King  Diarmid's  "Z^  gach  boin  a  boinen 
— to  every  cow  her  calf"  Yet  it  is  not  always  recognized  even 
by  the  learned  in  theological  matters.  The  writer  recalls  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  recent  years.  A  scientific  work  of  international 
importance  had  scarcely  issued  from  the  press  before  it  was  ruth- 

*  Ecclesiastical  Review,  June,  1898. 
•    '  Father  Sheehan,  /.  c. 
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lessly  attacked  and  befouled  by  a  corps  of  critics  wholly  un- 
equipped for  the  task  of  review.  The  book  was  in  reality  a 
treasure-house  of  facts  and  truths  explained  with  a  clearness  which 
gave  evidence  of  profound  thought  and  exhaustive  research, — 
and  the  argument  was  logically  set  forth  in  exquisitely  pure  lan- 
guage; yet  the  minions  of  superficial  journalism  pounced  upon 
it,  and  condemned  it,  one  after  the  other,  with  condescending 
assurance.  In  a  trice  they  defiled  and  tore  to  pieces  a  match- 
less fabric  which  had  cost  its  creator  half  a  life-time  to  design 
and  fashion.  Whilst  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  hungry  pack  was 
still  on,  whilst  the  dust  and  din  they  had  kicked  up  were  still  fill- 
ing the  air,  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  work  with  one  who,  I 
imagined,  was  fully  able  to  appreciate  its  merits.  A  learned 
doctor  of  philosophy,  an  authority  in  letters,  a  righteous  gentle- 
man and  finished  scholar.  He  spoke  of  the  book  in  question 
with  a  covert  sneer,  with  a  superior  smile  of  contempt.  "  You 
have  read  the  work.  Doctor  ?  "  I  queried  innocently.  The  blood 
rushed  to  his  brow ;  he  hesitated,  fidgeted  in  his  chair  for  some 
moments  in  manifest  nervous  embarrassment ;  and  then  replied  to 
my  surprise  :  "  No  ;  but  I  have  read  the  reviews  !  "  He  might 
just  as  truthfully  have  replied,  like  the  destructive  critic  of  Pas- 
time Papers :  "  No ;  I  smelt  it."  Instead  of  reading  the  book 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  forming  a  just  judgment  of  its  contents 
from  his  own  personal  perusal — this  scholar,  this  Christian  gen- 
tleman, had  simply  borrowed  the  offhand  dictum  of  a  host  of 
criticasters  who,  prejudiced  against  the  source  of  the  work,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  had  broken  their  judicial  rod  over  it  and 
condemned  without  having  read.  Surely  this  is  not  justice.  It 
is  not  even  ordinary  fair-dealing. 

Hearsay  is  not  accepted  as  legitimate  evidence  in  a  court  of 
law ;  and  the  conscience  of  a  critic  is  responsible  for  the  libel  of 
a  book  which  ordinarily  means  libel  of  the  author  who  produced 
it.  "  If  we  are  guided  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  in  our  estimate  of  a 
work,"  said  a  conscientious  writer  in  the  Catholic  World  some 
time  ago  with  reference  to  a  catechetical  work  which  had  been 
over-severely  dealt  with  by  some  of  its  critics,  "  we  must  call 
attention  not  only  to  its  defects,  but  also  to  its  merits." 

On  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  noted  English  litterateur  and 
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reviewer,  it  was  stated  in  the  public  press  some  time  ago,  that  he 
had  left  behind  him  an  extensive  and  valuable  library — presum- 
ably the  perquisites  of  his  office,  in  first  editions  and  presentation 
copies  for  review.  "  Curiously  enough,"  the  journalist  added  with 
unconscious  satire,  "  the  leaves  of  a  large  portion  of  these  books 
ivere  still  uncut !  "  Yet  this  man  was  considered  a  peer  among 
literary  critics,  and  many  took  their  cue  from  his  pronouncements 
in  reference  to  newly-published  books. 

Alas !  for  the  hapless  author  who  brings  his  cause  to  such  a 
judgment  seat.  He  is  foredoomed  and  condemned,  unheard  by 
the  conscienceless  autocrat  who  reigns  in  the  journalistic  world. 

What  old  Churchill  wrote  in  his  day  still  holds  good  for  many 
in  this  our  twentieth  century  : 

"  Who  shall  dispute  what  the  reviewers  say? 
Their  word's  sufficient,  and  to  ask  a  reason 
In  such  a  state  as  theirs  is  downright  treason." 

Unfortunately,  the  victims  of  superficial  criticism  have  little 
or  no  redress  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  their  reputation  and 
future  popularity ;  and  many  a  bright  spirit  has  gone  under,  and 
ceased  from  working  for  fear  of  being  ruthlessly  placarded  by  the 
executioners  of  literary  aspiration. 

Apart  from  the  thoughtless  criticism  which  seeks  to  vindicate 
its  position  and  veil  its  lack  of  discrimination  by  an  air  of  censure, 
as  though  that  implied  of  itself  superiority  of  judgment,  there  is, 
of  course,  the  venomous  critic,  who  consciously  misrepresents  the 
merits  of  a  book  or  an  author. 

I  have  before  me  a  volume,  skilfully  and  powerfully  written, 
vivid  with  an  evidently  noble  aim.  Yet  this  book  was  pronounced 
by  a  well-known  reviewer  to  be  "  purposeless  "  and  "  mere  rot." 
The  critic  had  signed  his  name. 

When  I  mentioned  the  incongruity  to  a  friend  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  author  as  well  as  with  the  rabid  critic,  he  said  : 
"  Don't  you  know  human  nature  ?  Professional  jealousy  [—Jeal- 
ousy !  "  The  statement  was  an  overwhelming  revelation  to  me, 
as  it  would  have  been  to  the  author,  to  whom  the  reviewer  was 
an  utter  stranger ;  nor  had  occasion  of  offence  ever  knowingly 
been  given  him.     Yet  here  was  a  criticism,  not  the  expression  of 
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calm,  even-handed  justice,  but  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  seemingly- 
personal  resentment  and  prejudice,  which  was  hard  to  account  for, 
except  on  the  supposition  of  simple  malice. 

Pope,  in  his  vision  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  portrayed  malicious 
critics  as  those  who 

— "  other  names  deface, 
And  fix  their  own  with  labor  in  their  place  ;  " 

and  Byron,  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  thus  paid 
tribute  in  his  turn  to  the  sycophantic  and  unscrupulous  knight 
of  the  critical  scalpel  : 

"  Let  but  an  author  ask  him  home  to  dine, 

And  lend  him  money  while  he  gives  him  wine, 
However  dull  the  trash  the  man  might  write, 
Its  praise  the  grateful  guest  would  still  indite." 

Scant  credit  deserves  the  literature  whose  clients  must  dine  or 
wine  their  way  to  success  through  the  venal  endorsement  of  a 
parasitical  reviewer ! 

The  stream  is  corrupted  at  its  source,  and  the  soil  its  waters 
irrigate  can  never  bring  forth  a  wholesome  or  ennobling  harvest. 
True  criticism,  as  "  the  pursuit  and  study  of  high  thought  and 
adequate  execution,  takes  its  rank  among  the  very  greatest  of  the 
sciences  that  cast  their  light  athwart  the  footsteps  of  humanity."' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  science  of  criticism  should  ever 
become  (as  Bacon  wrote  of  fame)  "  like  a  river  that  beareth  up 
things  light  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and  solid." 
Still  more  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  the  realm  of  literary  criticism 
should  be  doininated  by  those  frivolous,  irresponsible  gad-flies>of 
anonymity  who  sting  in  the  dark,  and  reck  not  whose  honest  blood 
or  wholesome  reputation  they  endanger  by  their  venom. 

It  were  well  indeed  if  the  conscientious  reviewer  could  be  led 
to  conform  himself  closely  to  the  first  of  Cardinal  Manning's  three 
canons  of  what  he  calls  "  moral  common  sense,"  to  wit,  that  a 
critic  should  know  more  than  the  author  he  criticises.  Where  the 
true  requisites  of  the  critic  are  verified,  every  sensible  author  should 
not  only  submit  to,  but  welcome  free  and  open  expression ;  as  the 

» Ibid. 
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eminent  Cardinal,  just  quoted,  observes  :  "  Nothing  we  have  said 
here  is  lese  majeste  to  the  true  senate  of  learned,  patient,  deliberate, 
grave  and  kindly  critics.  They  are  our  intellectual  physicians, 
who  heal  the  infirmities  of  us  common  men.  We  submit  gladly 
to  their  treatment,  and  learn  much  by  the  frequent  operations  we 
have  to  undergo.  If  the  surgeon  be  rough,  and  his  knife  sharp, 
yet  he  knows  better  than  we,  and  the  smart  will  make  us  wiser 
and  more  wary,  perhaps  more  real  for  the  time  to  come  . 
Such  medical  and  surgical  critics  are,  therefore,  benefactors  of  the 

human  race." 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  TO  THINK  OF  MODERN  SPIRITUALISM? 

THIS  question  has  been  asked  many  scores  of  time  and  will 
continue  to  be  asked  for  many  a  long  year.  The  rise  of 
modern  spiritualism  is  within  the  memory  of  most.  Commencing 
in  New  York  in  the  Fox  family,  it  spread  over  Europe  very 
rapidly,  so  that  in  the  year  1853  it  could  be  described  as  an  epi- 
demic. Contact  with  the  unseen  world  exercises  a  strange  fasci- 
nation over  the  human  mind,  and  modern  spiritualism  seemed  to 
offer  an  easy  means  of  communicating  with  the  spirit  world,  the 
existence  of  which  is  so  deeply  ingrained  into  our  nature.  It 
would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  people 
who  frequent  seances,  just  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  count  the 
magazines  and  periodicals  devoted  to  spiritualism  and  which  ex- 
ercise a  most  active  propaganda  in  its  behalf. 

When  first  in  vogue,  much  hostile  criticism  was  evoked  and 
many  were  sceptical  to  the  last  degree  ;  but  the  early  enthusi- 
asm died  away,  and  with  it  the  early  hostility  it  had  evoked. 
But  spiritualism  had  come  to  stay,  and  nowadays  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  accepted  fact.  With  many  it  has  become  a  passion 
as  inveterate  as  gambling;  for  many  it  serves  in  lieu  of  more 
healthy  religious  feeling ;  and  in  others  it  evokes  merely  passing 
curiosity. 

Before  we  can  answer  the  question,  What  are  we  to  think  of 
modern  spiritualism  ?  we  must  clearly  understand  what  it  is. 
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The  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

In  1882  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  was  instituted,  and 
thus  announced  its  object  in  its  opening  manifesto :  "  It  has  been 
widely  felt  that  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  for  making  an 
organized  and  systematic  attempt  to  investigate  that  large  group 
of  debatable  phenomena  designated  by  such  terms  as  mesmeric, 
psychical,  and  spiritualistic." 

Six  committees  were  established  with  the  object  of  undertak- 
ing certain  special  fields  of  inquiiy.  Of  these  special  questions, 
Nos.  I  and  5  concern  us  most  nearly :  "i.  An  examination  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  influence  which  may  be  exerted  by 
one  mind  upon  another,  apart  from  any  generally  recognized 
mode  of  perception.  5.  An  inquiry  into  the  various  psychical 
phenomena  commonly  called  spiritualistic ;  with  an  attempt  to 
discover  their  cause  and  general  laws." 

After  fifteen  years  of  work,  during  which  were  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  reports,  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  was 
drawn  up  in  1897  by  Mr.  Frank  Podmore,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Studies  in  Psychical  Research. 

The  inquirers  have  endeavored  to  marshal  as  large  a  body  of 
reliable  facts  as  possible,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  laid  bare  a 
series  of  astounding  frauds,  and — what  is  more  interesting — have 
found  that  the  most  difficult  point  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
was  the  unconscious  fraud.  There  lies  latent  in  the  human 
character  in  every  walk  of  life  an  often  unsuspected  "  anxiety  to 
shine."  Reason  may  suppress  it ;  waking  thoughts  may  make 
us  blush  for  it;  but  it  is  there  none  the  less,  and  reappears  all  too 
surely  in  those  states  which  may  be  described  as  "  automatic  "  or 
"  somnambulic  "  consciousness.  The  real  source  of  error,  the  in- 
vestigators say,  "  is  the  sub-conscious  sophistication  of  the  record 
owing  to  the  instinctive  tendency  of  the  imagination  to  dramatic 
unity  and  completeness." 

At  the  same  time  these  inquiries  have  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  many  strange  events  and  with  many  uncanny  tales  that 
demanded  an  explanation.  Apparitions,  wraiths,  premonitions, 
seemingly  supernatural  powers,  trances,  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, which  were  beyond  the  region  of  fraud,  were  either  to  be 
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suppressed  or  explained  on  some  philosophical  system ;  or,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  accepted  as  real  manifestations  of  the 
supernatural. 

Here  we  are  concerned  solely  with  the  facts  brought  forward 
in  favor  of  spiritualism  and  with  the  explanations  of  them  pro- 
posed by  the  investigators  on  the  part  of  the  Psychical  Society. 

Spiritualistic  Seances, 

The  main  features  in  the  spirituaHstic  manifestations  may  be 
grouped  under  the  heads  of — {a)  apparitions  of  materialized  spirits, 
i.  e.,  spiritual  beings  seemingly  rendered  visible  by  material  envel- 
opings ;  {b)  predictions  of  the  future ;  {c)  minute  knowledge  of 
the  past  or  present  of  members  of  the  auditory ;  {d)  levitation  of 
the  human  body,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel  Home,  whose  body  was 
said  to  be  frequently  raised  from  the  ground  ;  {e)  strange  sounds 
due  to  no  known  cause,  such  as  the  playing  of  musical  instru- 
ments as  they  floated,  untouched  by  human  hands,  through  the 
eiir ;  also  remarkable  knocks  and  rappings  often  accompanied  by 
strange  antics  on  the  part  of  the  furniture ;  and,  lastly,  (/)  a  mar- 
vellous power  over  natural  forces,  such  as  fire  ;  this  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  by  several  "  mediums."  All  these  things  were  of 
common  occurrence  at  the  seances,  and  might  be  varied  to  any 
extent. 

Their  frequent  occurrence,  their  startling  nature,  the  knowl- 
edge displayed  of  many  occult  things,  enabled  the  spirituaHsts  to 
mciintain  that  they  were  due  to  the  spirit- world  with  which  they 
professed  to  be  in  contact.  With  many  it  became  a  species  of 
religious  mania,  more  especially  when  answers  were  returned 
which  inculcated  a  certain  morality,  and  which  further  averred  that 
this  life  was  but  a  transitory  state  of  preparation  for  another  or 
spirit  life. 

Apparitions. 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  examine  the  class  labelled  "  apparitions." 
It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  these  have  taken  place  at  seances. 
Men  of  culture  and  integrity  have  testified  to  their  occurrence. 
How,  then,  can  they  be  explained  ?  Are  they  realities  ?  To  take 
a  case  in  point.     When  a  mother  is  induced  to  go  to  a  seance  in 
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order  to  see  her  recently-deceased  child — if  she  is  allowed  to  see 
it,  does  she  see  a  reality,  or  is  there  some  illusion  ?  Waiving  for 
the  moment  the  element  of  fraud,  one  of  three  answers  may  be 
returned  to  this  question.  First,  it  may  have  been  an  ocular  illu- 
sion ;  but  this  is  only  to  put  the  difificulty  further  back.  An  illu- 
sion may  arise  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  from  the  state  of  the 
nerves.  Violent  migraine  will  often  make  us  visionaries  for  a  time. 
Or  it  may  be  that  a  tiny  clot  of  blood  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
eye  distorts  our  vision,  as  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  recently  explained 
in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  (April,  1 892).  But  this  will  not 
explain  a  persistent  sensation,  nor  one  which  is  shared  in  by  many 
simultaneously.  Must  we  then  answer  that  it  is  a  reality  ?  May 
it  not  be  something  real,  i.  e.,  something  objectively  outside  of  us, 
yet  not  what  it  purports  to  be  ?  If  we  grant  the  existence  of  the 
spirit-world,  can  we  not  readily  conceive  that  spirits  may  clothe 
themselves  with  material  forms,  and  thus  render  themselves  visible 
and  palpable  to  us  ?  Could  they  not,  moreover,  assume  the  forms 
which  we  wish  to  see,  and  thus  deceive  us  into  thinking  that  we 
really  did  see  them  ? 

Telepathy. 

Another  answer,  however,  has  been  suggested  which  needs 
careful  examination.  There  is  a  force  whose  existence  we  can- 
not reasonably  doubt,  namely,  telepathy,  a  force  by  which  one 
mind  can  be  acted  on  by  another  mind  without  any  physical  con- 
tact, even  though  the  distance  between  the  two  minds  be  very 
great ;  indeed,  the  distance  seems  to  have  no  retarding  or  mini- 
mizing influence  upon  this  peculiar  action.  We  have  a  very  prac- 
tical though  very  ordinary  instance  of  telepathy  in  the  disconc^- 
ing  fact  that  when  we  have  turned  round  to  have  another  look  at 
the  man  who  has  just  passed  us  in  the  street  we  find  that  he,  too, 
has  turned  round  to  have  just  another  look  at  us.  The  same 
electrical  influence,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  may  be  the  explanation 
of  many  feelings  which  we  class  as  premonitions.  Cases  are  cer- 
tainly not  rare  where  persons  have  suddenly,  and  for  no  explica- 
ble cause,  thought  of  some  one  dear  to  them  and  felt  a  strange  un- 
accountable feeling  that  all  was  not  well  with  them,  a  prevision 
which  has  sometimes  been  proved  to  be  well-founded.     This  may 
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also  be  the  explanation  of  what  are  knoww  as  "wraiths" — those 
sudden  appearances  of  persons  lately  dead,  or  just  at  that  moment 
dying — to  others  who  are  dear  to  them.  It  may  be  that  the  mind 
of  the  dying  person  is  so  deeply  occupied  with  the  thought  of  the 
absent  one,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  are 
about  to  be  loosed,  the  mind,  hardly  contained  within  its  own  tene- 
ment, has  a  redoubled  power  of  acting  upon  the  absent  one,  and 
thus  suddenly  appears  to  him.  We  say  advisedly  may  be,  for  we 
feel  that  this  explanation  of  "  wraith  "  is  quite  inadequate. 

It  should  be  further  remarked  that  this  action  of  mind  upon 
mind  is  not  always  merely  unconscious,  but  can  at  times  be 
deliberately  induced,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  given  in 
the  Records  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research : 

"  V. — From  the  Rev.    Clarence   Godfrey. 

"  I  was  so  impressed  by  the  account  on  p.  105  that  I  determined 
to  put  the  matter  to  an  experiment. 

"  Retiring  at  10.45  (November  15,  1886)  I  determined  to  appear, 
if  possible,  to  a  friend,  and  accordingly  set  myself  to  work  with  all 
the  volitional  and  determinative  energy  I  possess,  to  stand  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed.  I  need  not  say  that  I  never  dropped  the  slightest  hint 
beforehand  as  to  my  intention,  such  as  could  mar  the  experiment,  nor 
had  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  her.  As  '  agent '  I  may  describe  my 
own  experiences. 

"Undoubtedly  the  imaginative  faculty  was  brought  intensely  into 
play,  as  well  as  the  volitional,  for  I  endeavored  to  translate  myself, 
spiritually,  into  her  room,  and  to  attract  her  attention,  as  it  were, 
while  standing  there.  My  effort  was  maintained  for  perhaps  eight 
minutes,  after  which  I  felt  tired  and  was  soon  asleep. 

' '  The  next  thing  I  was  conscious  of  was  meeting  the  lady  next 
morning  (/.  e.,  in  a  dream,  I  suppose?)  and  asking  her  at  once  if  she 
had  seen  me  last  night.  Her  reply  came  '  Yes.'  '  How?  '  I  inquired. 
Then  in  words  strangely  clear  and  low,  like  a  well  audible  whisper, 
came  the  answer,  '  I  was  sitting  beside  you. '  These  words,  so  clear, 
awoke  me  instantly,  and  I  felt  I  must  have  been  dreaming ;  but  on 
reflection  I  remembered  I  had  been  '  willing  '  before  I  fell  asleep, 
and  it  struck  me  '  This  must  have  been  a  reflex  action  from  the  per- 
cipient.'     My  watch  showed  3.40  A.M.     ..." 
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Mr.  Godfrey  received  from  the  percipient  on  the  16th  of 
November  an  account  of  her  si3e  of  the  experience,  and  at  his 
request  she  wrote  as  follows  : 

"Yesterday,  viz.,  the  morning  of  November  16,  1886,  about 
half  past  three  o'clock,  I  woke  up  with  a  start  and  an  idea  that  some 
one  had  come  into  the  room.  I  heard  a  curious  sound,  but  fancied  it 
might  be  the  birds  in  the  ivy  outside.  Next  I  experienced  a  strange 
restless  longing  to  leave  the  room  and  go  downstairs.  This  feeling 
became  so  overpowering  that  at  last  I  arose  and  lit  a  candle  and  went 
down,  thinking  that  if  I  could  get  some  soda  water  it  might  have  a 
quieting  effect.  On  returning  to  my  room  I  saw  Mr.  Godfrey  stand- 
ing under  the  large  window  on  the  staircase.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
usual  style  and  with  an  expression  on  his  face  that  I  have  noticed 
when  he  has  been  looking  very  earnestly  at  anything.  He  stood 
there,  and  I  held  up  the  candle  and  gazed  at  him  for  three  or  four 
seconds  in  amazement,  and  then,  as  I  passed  up  the  staircase,  he  dis- 
appeared. The  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  so  vivid  that  I  fully 
intended  waking  up  a  friend  who  occupied  the  same  room  as  myself, 
but  remembering  that  I  should  only  be  laughed  at  as  romantic  and 
imaginative,  refrained  from  doing  so. "  ^ 

Is  Telepathy  an  Adequate  Explanation  ? 

Granting  the  absolute  veracity  of  this  incident — and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it — it  is  clear  that  brain  can  act  upon  brain  even  at 
will,  although  this  is  certainly  of  rare  occurrence  and  probably 
restricted  to  highly  electrical  or  magnetic  individuals.  But  does 
this  solve  the  question  of  apparitions  at  spiritualistic  seances  ? 
Can  these  rare  manifestations  of  thought-transference — wonderfuV 
proofs  as  they  are  of  telepathy — can  they  suffice  to  explain  the 
constantly  recurring,  and  not  isolated,  cases  of  apparitions  seen,  not 
by  one  person,  or  once,  or  for  a  fleeting  moment,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable space,  by  many  people  assembled  together  in  a  room  ? 
Can  they  explain  the  fact  that  all  see  the  same  object  indepen- 
dently of  the  state  of  their  brains  or  nerves  ?  Will  they  serve  to 
explain  apparitions  which  are  summoned  at  will  and  which  more- 
over speak  and  convey  connected    information  ?     We  feel,  for 

'  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  p.  258. 
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instance,  that  neither  telepathy  nor  its  correlative,  thought-trans- 
ference, will  explain  such  a  case  as  the  following : 

"W.  L.  (July,  1888),  butler,  entered  Mr.  Z.'s  service  in  October, 
1885.  Was  much  disturbed  from  the  outset  by  loud  noises — as  of 
barrels  rolling  about,  doors  banging,  men  wrestling  together,  etc. 
On  March  9,  1886,  when  coming  out  of  the  library,  he  saw  a  figure 
standing  before  him  dressed  in  a  brown  garment  with  two  tassels  at 
the  side.  The  head  could  not  be  seen,  only  a  black  mist  in  its  place. 
He  turned  to  run  away,  and  felt  a  cold  touch,  as  from  a  cold  hand,  on 
his  left  side,  and  was  ill  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Later,  when  decorat- 
ing the  dinner-table  with  flowers,  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  same 
figure.  Some  weeks  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  and  a  few  fi-iends  tried 
table-turning,  W.  L.,  coming  up  with  the  grog-tray,  saw  the  same 
figure  again. 

' '  The  spirit  commvmicating  through  the  table  then  promised  to 
appear  at  11  p.m.,  one  evening  in  the  drawing-room,  and  W.  L.  was 
requested  to  be  present.  The  gas  was  turned  low  and  the  drawing- 
room  door  left  open.  As  the  clock  struck  11,  *  it '  walked  slowly  in. 
The  dress  was  of  the  same  shape  as  the  apparition  seen  by  W.  L., 
with  large  loose  sleeves  and  two  tassels.  It  seemed  as  if  made  of  light 
Japanese  flowered  silk.  The  face  was  haggard-looking,  with  a  long, 
thin  nose  ;  the  hair  fair  and  hanging  over  the  shoulders.  The  figure 
remained  for  some  minutes ;  disappeared  when  the  gas  was  turned  up ; 
and  then  re-appeared.  W.  L.  followed  the  figure  to  the  cellar,  and 
the  spirit  indicated  that  treasure  was  buried  there.  Two  days  later, 
when  W.  L.  was  in  the  cellar,  the  figure  again  appeared,  and  indi- 
cated the  precise  spot  where  the  treasure  was  concealed.  The  floor 
of  the  cellar  was  dug  up,  but  no  treasure  was  found.  ...  At 
the  seances  seven  persons  were  present.  Of  these,  three  saw  the 
figure.  The  figure  appeared  at  the  seances  on  four  different  occasions. 
So  far  as  Mrs.  Z.  knew,  all  three  saw  the  same  figure.  Mrs. 
Z.  saw  the  face  distinctly,  and  subsequently  recognized  it  in  a  photo- 
graph of  a  lady  who  had  lived  in  the  house  a  few  years  previously. 
Mrs.  Z.  did  not  come  to  the  neighborhood  until  some  years  after  this 
lady's  death,  and  had  never  previously  seen  her  or  any  picture  of 
her."* 

We  may  also  give  here  an  exceedingly  curious  instance  of  an 

*  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  p.  315. 
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apparition  of  one  living  person  to  another.    It  is  attempted  to  ex- 
plain it  as  due  to  telepathy,  but  with  what  success  is  doubtful. 

^^From  Frances  Reddell. 

"Antong,  Torpoint,  Devonshire. 
"December  14,  1882. 

"  Helen  Alexander  (maid  to  Lady  Waldegrave)  was  lying  here 
very  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and  was  attended  by  me.  I  was  standing 
at  the  table  by  her  bedside  pouring  out  her  medicine,  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  4,  1882.  I  heard  the  call-bell 
ring  (this  had  been  heard  twice  before  during  the  night  in  that  same 
week),  and  was  attracted  by  the  door  of  the  room  opening,  and  by 
seeing  a  person  entering  the  room  whom  I  instantly  felt  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  sick  woman.  She  had  a  brass  candlestick  in  her  hand, 
and  a  red  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  flannel  petticoat  on,  which 
had  a  hole  in  front.  I  looked  at  her  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  am  glad 
you  have  come, '  but  the  woman  looked  at  me  sternly  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  Why  wasn't  I  sent  for  before?  '  I  gave  the  medicine  to  Helen 
Alexander,  and  then  turned  around  to  speak  to  the  vision,  but  no  one 
was  there.  She  had  gone.  She  was  a  short,  dark  person,  and  very 
stout.  At  about  six  o'clock  that  morning  Helen  Alexander  died. 
Two  days  after,  her  parents  and  sister  came  to  Antong,  arriving  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  and  another  maid  let 
them  in,  and  it  gave  me  a  great  turn  when  I  saw  the  living  likeness 
of  the  vision  I  had  seen  two  nights  before.  I  told  the  sister  about 
the  vision  and  she  said  that  the  description  of  the  dress  exactly  an- 
swered to  her  mother's,  and  that  they  had  brass  candlesticks  at  home 
exactly  like  the  one  described.  There  was  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance between  mother  and  daughter.*  v 

"  Frances  Reddell." 

Is  it  possible  to  explain  this  by  saying  that  the  dying  girl  was 
naturally  thinking  of  her  mother,  and  perhaps  would  picture  her 
mother  as  she  would  have  looked  under  such  circumstances,  and 
that  this  picture  was  so  vivid  as  to  be  transmitted  from  her  mind 
to  the  brain  of  the  maid  who  was  attending  her  ?  What  about  the 
bell  ringing  ? 

Mr.  Podmore's  criticism  upon  an  instance  similar  to  the  two 
foregoing  is  as  follows  : 

'  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  p.  259. 
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"Collective  percipience  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  prob- 
lems presented  by  this  inquiry.  //  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  do  not 
regard  it  as  any  evidence  that  the  thing  seen  is  objective  in  any  sense. 
[Italics  are  mine.]  If  we  may  infer  ,  .  .  that  the  vision  was 
not  merely  an  illusion,  and  was  not  suggested  by  one  percipient  to  the 
other  verbally,  we  have  here  two  alternative  hypotheses :  ( i )  That 
each  percipient  is  affected  independently  by  a  distant  mind  ;  or  (2) 
that  the  hallucination  originating  telepathically  or  otherwise  in  one 
percipient  is  transferred  telepathically  to  his  co-percipient.  The  first 
explanation  seems  the  simplest  and  most  probable  when  the  two  per- 
cipients are  a  considerable  distance  apart.  But  instances  of  this  kind, 
as  already  said,  are  rare.  The  second  explanation  is  that  which  is  to 
be  preferred  in  most  cases,  for  several  reasons,  of  which  the  chief  is 
that  the  impressions  of  the  two  percipients  when  in  the  same  locality 
are,  as  said,  nearly  always  similar  ;  whereas  if  independently  origi- 
nated we  should  expect  them  to  be  frequently  dissimilar."  * 

Can  we  feel  that  this  is  satisfactory  or  adequate  ? 

Levitation. 

Again,  let  us  take  the  instances  of  what  is  called  "  Levitation," 
which  has  undoubtedly  occurred  in  the  case  of  many  "  mediums," 
and  which  was  especially  noteworthy  in  the  case  of  Daniel  Home. 
And  here  again  let  us  premise  that  we  abstract  altogether  from 
fraud,  though  of  this  more  anon.  We  will  give  at  length  one 
account  of  the  levitation  of  Mr.  Home,  because  it  is  so  remarkable 
and  because  it  includes  all  other  cases  : 

"Amongst  the  most  remarkable  evidence  was  that  tendered  (to 
the  second  sub-committee)  by  the  Master  of  Lindsay,  now  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  F.R.S.  He  testified  to  having  seen  Home 
float  about  the  room.  .  .  .  Two  years  later  (187 1)  he  thus  describes 
in  detail  an  instance  of  levitation  to  which  he  had  referred  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  : 

"I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Home  and  Lord  Adare  and  a  cousin  of 
his.  During  the  sitting  Mr.  Home  went  into  a  trance,  and  in  that 
state  was  carried  out  of  the  window  in  the  room  next  to  where  we 
were,  and  was  brought  in  at  our  window.  The  distance  between  the 
two  windows  was  about  seven  feet  six  inches,  and  there  was  not  the 

*  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  p.  265- 
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slightest  foothold  between  them,  nor  was  there  more  than  a  twelve - 
inch  projection  to  each  window,  which  served  as  a  ledge  to  put  flowers 
on.  We  heard  the  window  in  the  next  room  lifted  up,  and,  almost 
immediately  after,  we  saw  Home  floating  in  the  air  outside  our 
window.  The  moon  was  shining  full  into  the  room  ;  my  back  was  to 
the  light,  and  I  saw  the  shadow  on  the  wall  of  the  window's  sill,  and 
Home's  feet  six  inches  above  it.  He  remained  in  this  position  for 
several  seconds,  then  raised  the  window  and  glided  into  the  room  feet 
foremost  and  sat  down. 

"  Lord  Adare  then  went  into  the  next  room  to  look  at  the  window 
from  which  he  had  been  carried.  It  was  raised  about  eighteen  inches, 
and  he  expressed  his  wonder  how  Mr.  Home  had  been  taken  through 
so  narrow  an  aperture.  Home  said,  still  entranced,  '  I  will  show 
you  ' ;  and  then  with  his  back  to  the  window  he  leaned  back  and  was 
shot  out  of  the  aperture,  head  first,  with  the  body  rigid,  and  then 
returned  quite  quietly.  The  window  is  about  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground. 

"  It  should  be  added  that  Lord  Adare  and  the  cousin  referred  to, 
Captain  C.  Wynne,  have  given  independent  corroboration  of  Lord 
Lindsay's  account  of  this  incident."  ^ 

Mr.  Podmore's  comment  on  this  is :  "  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  most  imbecile  laxness  of  observation,  or  the  most  fatuous 
disregard  of  elementary  precautions,  would  account  for  .  .  . 
the  elongation  and  levitation  of  Mr.  Home,  as  witnessed  in  a 
lighted  room  at  close  quarters  by  the  Master  of  Lindsay  and  Lord 
Adare.  I  could  find  myself  unable  to  conceive  that  simple  trick- 
ery could,  under  the  circumstances  described,  be  adequate  to  the 
effects  reported.  Short  of  admitting  the  phenomena  as  genuineyl 
can  suggest  but  one  plausible  explanation — that  the  witnesses 
were  to  some  extent  hallucinated."  ^  How  this  hallucination  might 
have  taken  place  he  proceeds  to  suggest,  but  his  suggestion  is 
nugatory,  and  we  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Podmore  were  questioned,  he 
would  himself  frankly  admit  its  insufficiency.  All  readers  of 
Catholic  hagiography  are  acquainted  with  the  strange  ecstatic 
"  flights  "  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cupertino.    If  the  levitations  or  "  flights  " 

^  Stttdies  in  Psychical  Research,  p.  52  ;  and  Journal  S.  P.  R.,  August,  1880, 
p.  108. 

'  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  p.  1 20. 
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of  Mr,  Home  are  to  be  explained  as  hallucinations  on  the  part  of 
the  witnesses,  why  not  also  so  explain  those  of  St,  Joseph  of 
Cupertino  ?  Yet  with  him  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence,  witnessed 
by  many  different  persons. 

Preternatural  Sounds. 

Let  us  take  now  the  strange  and  presumably  preternatural 
sounds  that  are  frequent  accompaniments  of  spiritualistic  meetings. 
The  spirit  is  supposed  to  communicate  by  raps  on  the  table  or  on 
the  walls,  and  often  manifests  its  presence  and  its  wish  to  be  com- 
municative by  means  of  such  rappings.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  the  early  days  of  spirit  manifestations,  when  loud  knocks 
and  other  startling  noises  were  heard,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  little  girls  in  the  Fox  family.  These  were  ex- 
plained by  Professors  Flint,  Lee,  and  Coventry,  of  Buffalo,  as 
produced  by  rapidly  partially  dislocating  and  restoring  the  knee 
and  other  joints.  But  will  such  an  explanation  as  this,  however 
possible  in  an  individual  case,  cover  the  moving  of  furniture,  the 
musical  sounds,  the  quasi-human  voices,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
other  similar  phenomena  which  are  abundantly  attested? 

Those  who  reject  the  preternatural  in  all  such  spiritualistic 
manifestations  are  bound  to  have  recourse  to  fraud  or  hallucina- 
tion or  some  psychical  processes,  the  nature  of  which  we  can  only 
partially  guess.  But  the  truth  would  seem  to  be  that,  though  all 
these  causes  may  be  and  very  probably  are  at  work,  yet  no  one 
of  them,  nor  all  of  them  collectively,  can  be  taken  as  adequately 
covering  all  the  phenomena. 

The  Catholic  View. 

To  the  Catholic  theologian  the  answer  is  easy,  and  an  amply 
adequate  cause  for  all  these  phenomena  may  with  confidence  be 
assigned.  There  is  a  spirit-world,  as  the  Scripture  teaches  and 
as  Holy  Church  has  defined.  And  this  spirit-world  is  divided 
into  two  hosts,  which  are  marshalled  respectively  under  the  ban- 
ners of  good  or  of  evil — the  angels  of  God  who  stood  firm  in  the 
conflict,  Satan  and  his  host  who  rebelled.  These  latter  are  mighty 
intelligences,  even  though  fallen  ;  they  are  the  instruments  of  God, 
who  works  His  will  and  carries  out  the  government  of  the  universe 
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through  His  good  angels,  in  His  all-wise  Providence  permitting 
the  powers  of  evil  to  strive  for  the  mastery  with  Him  over  the 
souls  of  men :  "  For  God  created  man  incorruptible,  and  to  the 
image  of  His  own  likeness  He  made  him.  But  by  the  envy  of 
the  devil,  death  came  into  the  world :  and  they  follow  him  that 
are  of  his  side."  ^  We  know,  too,  that  our  Saviour  Himself  suf- 
fered the  devil  to  tempt  Him,  in  consequence  of  which  St.  Paul 
says :  "  Put  ye  on  the  armor  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  deceits  of  the  devil,  for  our  wrestling  is  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  world  of  this  darkness,  against  the  spirit 
of  wickedness  in  the  high  places."^  And  that  these  angels  appear 
to  men  and  walk  and  talk  with  them,  not  merely  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  those  who  fancy  they  behold  them  but  also  as  objective 
realities,  is  proved  by  St.  Thomas  in  an  argument  which  may  be 
applied  again  and  again  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  explana- 
tion of  spiritualistic  apparitions  by  mere  thought-transference. 
"  There  are  some,"  he  says,  "  who  declare  that  the  angels  never 
assume  bodies,  and  that  all  that  we  read  in  the  Bible  about 
apparitions  of  angels  took  place  in  prophetic  vision,  that  is,  were 
merely  in  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  But  this  view  is 
opposed  to  the  evident  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  For  what  is 
seen  by  an  imaginary  apparition  is  only  in  the  imagination  of  him 
who  sees  it,  and  hence  is  not  seen  by  everybody  mdiscriminately , 
But  the  Bible  sometimes  tells  us  of  angels  so  appearing  as  to  be 
seen  by  all  alike ;  thus  the  angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham 
were  seen  by  him,  and  by  his  whole  household,  and  by  Lot  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom.  Similarly  the  angel  who  appeared 
to  Tobias  was  seen  by  all.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  these  appa- 
ritions took  place  by  a  corporal  presence  by  which  we  see  some- 
thing which  is  outside  of  us,  and  which  can  be  therefore  seen  by 
everybody  r  ® 

He  then  proposes  the  difficulty  that  these  bodies  thus  as- 
sumed by  the  angels  cannot  be  formed  of  earth  or  water,  else 
they  would  not  disappear  instantaneously ;  nor  of  fire,  for  it 
would  burn  those  who  came  near;   nor  of  air,  which  has  no 

'  Wisdom  2  :  23-25,  «  /«  pars,  L.  1,2. 

*  Ephes.  6:11,  12. 
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shape  or  color.  He  suggests  in  answer  that  probably  these 
bodies  are  formed  of  air  which,  when  condensed,  is  capable  of 
being  moulded  into  shape  and  also  of  receiving  color,  as  is  clear 
from  the  case  of  the  clouds.'" 

We  may  argue,  then,  that  illusion  will  explain  many  so-called 
apparitions  ;  that  thought-transference  and  telepathy  will  explain 
certain  others,  and  that  fraud  undoubtedly  plays  an  important 
part  in  many  seances.  Nevertheless  none  of  these  causes  is 
adequate  to  explain  persistent  phenomena  visible  to  many  at 
once.  If  we  once  grant  the  existence  of  a  body  of  evil  spirits, 
whose  malignity  St.  Peter  so  well  sums  up  in  his  well-known 
words:  "Be  sober  and  watch:  because  your  adversary  the  devil, 
as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour;  "  '^ 
and  if  we  recollect  the  craving  of  the  human  mind  for  contact 
with  the  world  beyond  the  veil,  a  craving  which  insists  on  being 
satisfied  whether  by  true  or  false  religion,  it  is  easy  to  go  a  step 
farther  and  allow  the  possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  that  when 
man  unduly  craves  such  knowledge,  the  evil  spirit  will  be 
only  too  willing  to  help  him.  For  he  has  marvellous  power  over 
the  elements  and  the  forces  of  nature,  and  why  should  he  not 
use  them  for  the  seduction  of  foolish  man,  as  he  did  of  old  in 
Pharaoh's  court  ?  Strange  sounds  are  nothing  to  him  ;  to  bring 
hot-house  plants  and  tropical  shrubs  suddenly  into  the  room, 
regardless  of  the  season  of  the  year,  is  child's  play  to  him ;  to 
raise  up  men's  bodies,  more  especially  when  they  wish  for  it,  is 
an  easy  matter  for  him.  How  does  he  do  it  ?  We  know  not ; 
we  can  only  conjecture.  He  may  use  those  forces  of  nature  at 
whose  existence  we  have  only  recently  begun  to  guess,  and  of 
which  wireless  telegraphy  has  afforded  us  such  an  astounding 
revelation ;  he  may  use  telepathy  and  thought-transference ;  he 
may  know  the  secrets  of  brain-waves,  as  psychicists  call  them ; 
the  undulations  of  the  ether  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  brain- 
cells  to  various  impressions  may  be  no  mystery  to  him.  Why 
should  he  not  use  them  ?  The  fact  remains  that  we  cannot  use 
them  at  beck  and  call.     We  do  not  know  their  secrets  and  the 

'"  By  "air"  St.  Thomas,  of  course,  means  any  vaix)r ;  by  "water"  he  under- 
stands this  element  in  its  liquid  state. 
'1  I  Peter  5  :  8. 
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mode  of  employing  them  for  our  own  ends.  What  spiritualistic 
medium  has  ever  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  chemistrj',  still 
less  of  psychic  science  ?  Can  it  be  that  they  are  Jiaturally  far 
in  advance  of  our  leading  philosophers  and  students  of  mental 
science  ?  And  so  much  in  advance  of  them  as  to  be  able  to  do 
at  will  what  the  most  electrically-constituted  natures  have  only 
rarely  succeeded  in  accomplishing  at  the  cost  of  much  labor  and 
effort  ? 

Predictions. 

But  what  about  the  predictions  of  the  future  which  are  some- 
times so  marked  a  feature  of  these  seances.  A  poor  woman  told 
the  writer  a  short  time  ago  that  she  had  gone  somewhat  unwill- 
ingly to  a  seance,  where  one  of  her  neighbors  had  worked  upon 
her  curiosity,  and  she  had  at  last  consented  to  see  what  it  was 
like.  Imagine  her  amazement  when  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  medium  suddenly  turned  to  her  and  said,  "  Your 
daughter  is  up  to  her  neck  in  water !  "  On  returning  home  she 
found  that  her  daughter's  dead  body  had  just  been  brought  in ; 
she  had  fallen  into  a  deep  pool  when  trying  to  cross  the  common 
in  the  twilight. 

Again,  take  the  following  instance  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
S.  P.  R.,  as  quoted  in  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  p.  348  : 

"  The  following  case  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  whose  accuracy  in  ordinary  matters  can  be  relied  on. 
She  was  introduced  some  years  since  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  a 
clairvoyante  medium  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A. : 

"//.   Fro?n  Mrs.  P. 

"Though  I  had  only  arrived  in  Boston  the  day  before,  her  guides 
instantly  recognized  that  I  had  come  over  the  water,  and  opened  up 
not  only  my  past  life,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  future.  They  said  I  had 
a  picture  of  my  family  with  me,  and  on  producing  it  the  medium  told 
me  (in  trance)  that  two  of  my  children  were  in  the  spirit  world,  and, 
pointing  to  one  son  in  the  group,  she  said,  '  You  will  soon  have  this 
one  there  ;  he  will  die  suddenly,  but  you  must  not  weep  for  him  ;  he 
will  be  taken  from  the  evil  to  come.  It  is  not  often  permitted  to  tell 
these  things,  but  we  see  it  is  best  for  you,  that  you  may  know  it  is  no 
accident. ' 
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"  I  had  not  been  home  many  weeks  before  my  son,  a  brave  boy  ©f 
seventeen,  was  killed  at  a  game  of  football. ' ' 

Pseudo-Prophecy, 

We  have  two  instances  of  knowledge  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  human  means.  Putting  fraud  aside,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  could  be  of  assistance  in  the  above  cases,  and  sup- 
posing the  truth  of  the  two  stories,  it  follows  that  this  knowledge 
was  either  pretematu rally  or  supematurally  obtained, —  super- 
naturally,  if  no  created  mind  could  know  it ;  pretematurally,  if, 
though  beyond  the  scope  of  the  human  mind,  and  thus  unusual, 
it  lay  within  the  ken  of  some  created  intelligence.  St.  Thomas' 
doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  mere  contingencies  will  help 
us  here.  We  must  premise  that  "  with  the  Father  of  Lights 
.  .  .  there  is  no  change  or  shadow  of  vicissitude ;  "  ^^  with  Him 
there  is  no  past,  present,  or  future ;  His  measure  is  eternity, 
which  has  been  well  defined  as  nunc  stans — not  time,  which  has 
been  equally  well  defined  as  nunc  fluens.  His  eternal  decree 
has  arranged  all  the  temporal  succession  of  events  which  follow 
one  another  in  an  orderly  procession  or  sequence  in  time,  but  not 
with  regard  to  Him,  who  sees  them  all  in  the  one  calm  gaze  of 
eternity.  For  the  production,  however,  of  this  orderly  sequence 
of  temporal  changes  He  has  prepared  a  vast  series  of  causes,  each 
bringing  about  their  due  effects  in  different  ways.  He  sees  what 
to  us  is  future,  in  itself  as  actually  present  to  the  gaze  of  His 
eternity,  quite  irrespective  of  the  created  causes  which  He  has 
arranged  for  its  production  in  time  ;  not  so  we  finite  beings  who 
must  needs  gauge  all  things  by  time  and  must  see  them  in  their 
successive  order.  Still,  when  these  duly  ordered  causes  are  near 
producing  their  effects,  we  can  by  an  inspection  of  those  causes, 
very  frequently  divine  with  tolerable  certainty  what  those  effects 
will  be ;  and  the  clearer  our  intellect,  the  more  unclouded  our 
mind,  the  more  searching  will  be  this  gaze  into  created  causes  and 
this  divination  of  their  future  effects.  And  St.  Thomas  thus  applies 
this  doctrine  in  his  discussion  upon  the  distinction  between  true 
and  false  prophecy :  "  But  evil  spirits,  striving  to  destroy  the  truths 
of  faith,  just  as  they  make  an  ill-use  of  miracles  so  as  to  teach  men 

"  St.  James  I  :   17. 
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falsehood  and  so  as  to  weaken  the  arguments  for  the  true  faith, 
and  yet  do  not  work  real  miracles,  but  rather  produce  effects 
which  seem  to  men  miraculous,  as  we  have  shown  above ;  so  also 
do  these  evil  spirits  abuse  prophetic  declaration,  not  indeed  by 
truly  prophesying,  but  by  foretelling  certain  things  according  to 
the  ordering  of  certain  causes  hidden  from  us  men,  so  that  they 
may  appear  to  foreknow  the  said  things  in  themselves ;  and  though 
these  contingent  effects  arise  from  natural  causes,  nevertheless  the 
aforesaid  spirits  by  the  depth  of  their  understandings  can  know 
more  than  men  can,  for  they  know  when  and  how  natural  causes 
can  be  hindered  from  producing  their  effects ;  and  hence  when 
they  foretell  the  future,  they  appear  more  marvellous  and  more 
truthful  than  the  most  learned  men." '' 

Thus  in  the  case  mentioned  above  of  the  poor  woman  whose 
daughter  was  drowned,  the  spirit  at  work  may  have  actually  seen 
the  event  which  was  presumably  taking  place  at  the  moment ; 
while,  in  the  second  instance,  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of  a 
certain  series  of  causes  would  lead  him  to  the  conjectural  knowl- 
edge of  the  lad's  death,  a  conjecture  which  after  events  prove  to 
have  been  well-founded.  Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  we 
only  hear  of  those  cases  where  the  conjecture  has  been  verified : 
no  record  is  kept  of  those  cases  where  events  have  falsified 
even  the  most  sagacious  interpretation  of  the  probable  course  of 
events. 

The  adequacy  of  such  an  explanation  of  the  marvels  witnessed 
at  seances  cannot  be  doubted.  It  will  only  be  unsatisfactory  to 
those  who  doubt  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  spirit-world 
and  of  their  very  intimate  relations  with  us.  It  should  be  noticed, 
moreover,  that  it  alone  of  any  theory  explains  the  undoubted  fact 
that  many  "  mediums  "  who  have  performed  prodigies  which  no 
conjuring  or  sleight-of-hand  will  explain,  have  yet  been  detected 
in  fraudulent  attempts  to  deceive.  Prophecy  was  not  an  habitual 
gift  any  more  than  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  gifts  which  could  not  be  employed  at  will,  but  only 
according  as  God  who  bestowed  them,  designed  at  particular 
times  to  use  His  prophets  or  His  saints  as  the  vehicles  of  His 
revelation  or  of  His  interference    with    the  ordinary  course  of 

1'  Contra  Gentiles,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  cliv. 
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nature.  So,  too,  when  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  the  instrument 
of  the  powers  of  evil,  he  has  not  these  evil  spirits  at  his  beck  and 
call,  nor  are  they  in  their  influence  over  him  irresponsible  agents. 
They  are  permitted  to  do  evil ;  no  more.  Consequently  their 
action  is  intermittent,  and  so  also  is  the  acquired  spiritualistic 
power  of  the  medium.  Hence,  though  often  able  to  perform 
marvellous  feats,  the  medium  is  not  always  able  to  do  so  at  will, 
and  is  thus  induced,  for  fear  of  losing  credit,  to  supplement  his 
occasional  powers  by  leger-de-main  or  conjuring. 

Is  this  a  true  estimate  of  spiritualism  ?  It  is  certainly  a  reason- 
able one,  and  as  an  attempt  to  assign  an  adequate  cause  to  a  large 
or  recurrent  series  of  phenomena  it  is  certainly  more  satisfactory 
than  any  other.  And  yet  in  what  an  absolute  condemnation  of 
the  practice  it  necessarily  results  ! 

Hugh  Pope,  O.P. 

Hawkesyard  Priory,  England. 
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THERE  is  no  nation  that  has  not  its  peculiar  rites,  according  to 
which  it  pays  homage  to  the  Divinity.  A  desire  to  appease 
and  to  render  thanks  to  God  seems  to  be  implanted  in  the  human 
heart.  Hence  from  the  beginning  we  find  sacrifices  offered  to 
the  Deity,  to  whom  nations  believe  themselves  indebted  for  favors 
received  or  calamities  averted. 

The  Church,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies to  excite  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  veneration  for  divine 
things,  carried  out  this  principle  in  all  her  services,  and  in  a  special 
manner  in  the  adorable  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  at  once  the  central 
and  culminating  doctrine  of  her  faith.  Her  belief  concerning  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  consequently  the 
essential  parts  of  this  sacrificial  rite,  the  Offertory,  Consecration, 
and  Communion,  are  to  be  found  in  all  her  Liturgies ;  but  in  the 
performance  of  the  Sacred  Mysteries  she  accommodates  herself 
to  the  customs  and  genius  of  individual  nations.  Like  St.  Paul, 
she  makes  herself  all  to  all,  in  order  to  gain  all  to  Christ.  Hence 
the  origin  of  Liturgies,  of  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  with 
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which  she  celebrates  the  august  Sacrifice.^  These  Liturgies  may 
be  grouped  in  two  general  classes,  those  of  the  Eastern  (embrac- 
ing, broadly  speaking,  the  countries  east  of  central  Europe),  and 
those  of  the  Western  Church  (embracing  the  Latin  and  northern 
European  countries).  Down  to  the  ninth  century  there  were  four 
great  Liturgies  in  use  in  the  West — the  Roman,  Anibrosian,  Galli- 
caUy  and  Mozarabic? 

Roman. 

The  Roman  Liturgy  is  that  which  is  used  throughout  the 
West,  if  we  except  a  few  churches  in  Milan  and  Toledo.^  It  is 
employed  also  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  subject  to  the  Vicars 
Apostolic  of  the  Latin  Rite.  The  tradition  that  St.  Peter  is  its 
author  is  universal.  Having  established  his  See  at  Rome,  which 
was  to  be  the  mother  and  teacher  of  all  the  other  churches,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  prescribe  a  definite  standard  to  be  ob- 
served in  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Innocent  I,  in  his  letter  to 
Decentius,  Bishop  of  Gubbio,*  and  Vigilius  writing  to  Profuturus, 
Bishop  of  Braga,*  give  evidence  of  the  universality  of  this  tra- 
dition, which  Honore  de  Ste.  Marie  shows  to  have  been  constant.^ 

^  Some  writers  assign  as  a  reason  for  the  diversity  of  Liturgies  the  fact  that  during 
the  days  of  persecution  it  was  impossible  for  the  pastors  of  the  Church  to  meet,  and 
by  their  united  efforts  to  secure  uniformity. 

*  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  time  in  which  the  litur- 
gical formulas  were  first  committed  to  writing.  Mabillon,  De  Liturgia  Gallicana,  is 
of  opinion  that  none  were  written  in  the  first  three  centuries ;  Lienhart,  De  Ant. 
Lit.,  cap.  Ill,  §  vi,  Argentorati  1892  ;  Renaudot,  Praef.  ad  Lit.  Orient.,  Tom.  I, 
c.  v,  not  before  the  fourth  century  ;  Le  Brun,  Tract,  de  Missa,  not  before  the  fifth 
century ;  Lienhart,  ibid.;  Card.  Bona,  De  Rev.  Lit.,  Tom.  I,  c.  viii,  and  Gavantus 
[Merati]  Comment,  in  Ruhr.,  Pars.  I,  §  4,  on  the  other  hand,  give  very  good  reasons 
for  supposing  that  they  were  written  during  the  first  centuries. 

^  At  Milan  the  Ambrosian  is  used,  and  at  Toledo  the  Mozai-abic. 

*  "  Who  can  be  ignorant  that  the  traditions  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  are  being 
faithfully  observed  to  this  day  ?  " — Epist.  RR.  /'/'.,  Constant,  Paris,  1721,  col.  856. 

*  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Church  is  the  foundation  and  model 
of  all  other  churches,  which  the  faithful  know  to  have  originated  from  it  as  their  be- 
ginning."— Sacros.  Concilia — Labbei  et  Cossart.,  Paris,  i67i,col.  313. 

*  "  Cependant  la  tradition  constante  nous  apprend  que  S.  Pierre  et  S.  Jacques 
ont  donn6,  au  moins  de  vive  voix  et  par  leur  exemple,  le  module  de  toutes  les  Litur- 
gies dans  I'Eglise  Grecque  et  Latine." — Reflexions  sur  les  regies  et  sur  l' usage  de 
la  critique.  Lib.  V,  Diss,  iii,  §  2,  Paris,  1720. 
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The  nature  of  this  Liturgy,  according  to  some  authors,  is  described 
by  St,  Paul,^  and  must  have  been  very  lengthy.  According  to 
others  it  consisted  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  Sacrifice,  to  which 
the  Lord's  Prayer  was  added.  It  is  likely  that  both  were  in  use : 
the  latter,  when  persecutions,  long  journeys,  etc.,  would  not  per- 
mit delay ;  the  former,  when  time  and  circumstances  favored  the 
complete  carrying  out  of  the  service.  We  must  not  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  rites  and  prayers,  except  those  that  are  essential  and 
of  Christ's  institution,  used  by  the  Apostles  were  always  the 
same  for  all  or  even  for  each  Apostle  individually.  St.  Peter 
celebrated  the  Divine  Mysteries  in  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Rome,  and  other  places.  Had  he  made  use  of  the  same 
prayers,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  the  Liturgy  of  all  places  would 
probably  be  identical.  In  course  of  time  not  only  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  but  Bishops  also  introduced  certain  ceremonies  to  in- 
crease the  devotion  of  the  faithful  toward  this  adorable  Sacra- 
ment Hence  St.  Gregory  the  Great  gives  St.  Austin,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Angles,  authority  to  add  whatever  ceremonies  in  the  various 
Liturgies  of  his  day  would  be  likely  to  enhance  the  celebration 
of  the  Divine  Mysteries  among  the  people.^ 

The  first  Pontiff  who  is  supposed  to  have  collected  the  va- 
rious prayers  and  rites  used  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  St.  Leo 
the  Great,  A.  D.  440,  in  his  Codex  Sacramentorum  Vetus  Romanae 
Ecclesiae.  It  was  discovered  in  Verona  and  published  at  Rome  by 
Joseph  Blanchini  in  1735.  He  asserts  that  it  is  not  only  the  oldest 
of  all  the  codices,  but  also  the  purest,  as  it  contains  nothing  that 
was  introduced  after  the  fifth  century.  St.  Leo  is  acknowledged 
by  him  to  be  the  author  of  a  large  portion  of  it,  though  in  sub  - 
stance  it  is  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  The  Roman  Breviary 
attributes  to  this  Pope  the  words  Sanctum  sacnficium,  immacula- 
tam  hostiam,  found  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass.  We  said  that  it 
is  supposed 'io  be  the  work  of  Leo  the  Great,  for  Gavantus  [Merati] 

■^  '*I  desire  therefore  first  of  all  that  supplication,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
thanksgivings  be  made." — I  Tim.  2  :   i. 

*  "  I  would  have  it  that,  if  thou  findest  anything  either  in  the  Roman  or  in  the 
Gaulish,  or  in  any  other  Church  that  is  likely  to  be  more  pleasing  to  Almighty 
God,  thou  wouldst  carefully  take  note  of  it  and  introduce  it  into  the  Church  in 
England." 
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and  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  production  of  St. 
Gelasius.' 

The  second  codex  was  compiled  by  Pope  St.  Gelasius,  A.  D, 
492.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  entitled  De 
Anni  Circulo  sive  de  Mysteriis,  contains  the  prayers  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Divine  Mysteries  from  Christmas  to  the  octave 
of  Pentecost.  The  second,  entitled  De  Natalitiis  Sanctorum, 
contains  the  Masses  of  the  feasts  of  the  Saints  throughout  the 
year.  The  third,  entitled  Pro  Dominicis  Diebus,  contains  the 
services  of  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost  and  the  canon  of  the  Mass. 
Morinus,  commenting  on  this  work,  assures  us  that  many  of  the 
prayers  contained  therein  must  have  been  composed  during  the 
pontificates  of  St.  Sylvester  I,  A.  D.  314-335,  and  St.  Julius, 
A.  D.  337-352,  and  judging  from  their  phraseology  and  style  they 
are  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  306-337. 

The  third  codex  is  that  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  590. 
According  to  John  the  Deacon,  who  wrote  St.  Gregory's  life,  he 
corrected  and  abridged  the  codex  of  Pope  Gelasius,  reducing  the 
three  parts  to  one,  and  arranged  the  offices  of  the  Mysteries,  Saints, 
and  Sundays  as  we  find  them  in  the  Missals  at  present.  The 
Creed  was  not  recited  after  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  at  the  end  of 
Mass.i" 

From  the  second  century  four  distinct  books  were  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  first  contained  the 
collects,  secrets,  prefaces,  canon,  and  whatever  had  to  be 
recited  by  the  celebrant.  It  was  called  the  Sacramentary . 
The  second  contained  the  Gospels  to  be  sung  by  the  dea- 
con, and  was  styled  the  Evangelistary.  The  third  contained  the 
lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  sung  by  the  other 
ministers  at  the  altar,  and  was  called  the  Lectionary.  The  fourth, 
styled  the  Antiphonary,  contained  the  tracts,  graduals,  responses 

•  "  Post  accuratius  examen  codicis,  Sacramentarium  iUud  nou  Leoninum  sed 
purum  putumque  esse  Gelasianum  nuUo  additamento  interpolatum  compertum  est." 
— Comment,  in  Rubricas,  Venetiis,  1791,  Pars.  I,  \  iii. 

'•^  Sed  et  Gelasianum  Codicem  de  Missarum  solemniis  multa  subtrahens,  pauca 
convertens,  nonnulla  adiiciens  pro  exponendis  evangelicis  lectionibus  in  unius  libri 
volumine  coarctavit,  et  Mysteriorum,  Dominicarum,  et  Sanctorum  missas  una  serie 
et  eo  quo  celebrantur  per  anni  circulum  ordine  congessit. — Joannes  Diaconus,  in 
Vita  Gregorii,  Lib.  ii,  17. — Pair,  Lac,  Migne,  Paris,  1862. 
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and  antiphons,  sung  by  the  choir.  At  Low  Mass  the  celebrant 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  handling  these  volumes,  and  in  con- 
sequence Plenary  Missals,  or  one  volume  containing  the  matter 
of  all  four,  were  introduced.  St.  Leo  IV,  in  the  ninth  century, 
prescribed  that  every  church  should  have  its  Plenary  Missal." 
The  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed  a  revision  of  this 
Missal.  St.  Pius  V  performed  this  task,  and  in  1570  ordered  the 
new  Missal  to  be  used  by  all,  Clement  VIII,  in  1604,  and 
Urban  VIII,  in  1634,  after  having  expunged  the  errors  that  had 
crept  into  it,  enjoined  the  use  of  their  expurgated  editions  on 
all.  It  is  this  we  use  at  the  present  day.  In  its  preparation  the 
aforesaid  Pontiffs  employed  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  as  a  model  and  pattern. 

Ambrosian, 

The  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  or  that  of  Milan,  is  almost  as  old 
as  that  of  Rome.  It  is  uncertain  who  is  its  author.  Vicecomes 
attributes  it  to  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle.  His  opinion,  however, 
is  based  upon  the  authority  of  a  few  writers  only — and  these 
are  comparatively  unknown — of  the  eleventh  century.  Since  it  is 
doubtful  whether  St.  Barnabas  was  ever  in  Milan,  we  may  safely 
doubt  whether  he  was  the  author  of  its  liturgy ,^^  Moreover,  the 
name  of  St.  Barnabas  is  not  found  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass 
before  the  time  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  on  his  feast-day 
there  is  no  reference  made  to  his  having  been  the  founder  of  the 
Milanese  Church,  which  is  without  doubt  an  index  that  he  was 
not  supposed  to  have  established  its  rite. 

Others  attribute  it  to  St.  Ambrose,  whose  name  it  bears. 
Neither  can  this  opinion  be  accepted.  For  when  he  was  elected 
he  was  still  a  catechumen.  Only  eight  days  intervened  between 
his  baptism  and  consecration.  It  is  at  least  improbable  that 
during  the  first  years  of  his  incumbency  he  could  have  acquired, 

^^  At  Rome,  in  the  library  of  the  convent  adjoining  St.  Augustine' s  Church, 
Biilioteca  Angelica,  a  very  old  codex  of  this  missal  is  preserved. 

1*  Lib.  I,  De  Ritibus  Missae,  cap.  22,  iu  Gavantus  [Merati]  Ruhr.  Miss.,  Pars. 
I,  c.  xxi. 

^^  St.  Ambrose,  writing  against  Auxentius  concerning  the  rites  of  the  Church  oi 
Milan,  does  not  go  beyond  Mirocles,  his  fifth  predecessor. 
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even  by  the  closest  application,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
rites  as  to  be  able  to  compose  a  thoroughly  new  liturgy,  which 
during  his  life  would  have  been  so  universally  used  in  the  province 
of  Milan.  Moreover,  he  had  many  predecessors  in  his  See,  men 
of  established  sanctity  and  known  for  their  zeal  in  the  divine 
services.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  they  should  not  have 
had  a  definite  form  of  worship,  and  if  so,  it  is  still  less  credible 
that  he  would  have  entirely  changed  it  during  his  episcopate. 
Again,  it  is  improbable  that  at  so  short  a  distance  from  Rome 
he  would  have  followed  a  rite  so  at  variance  with  hers,  had 
he  not  found  it  already  established  at  his  election. 

Probably  the  opinion  of  almost  all  liturgists  at  the  present  day 
is  the  most  satisfactory,  namely,  that  he  found  a  liturgy  at  Milan, 
resembling  those  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  which  he  arranged  in  a 
new  order  and  to  which  he  added  many  ceremonies,  such  as  the 
singing  of  psalms  by  alternate  choirs,  hymns,  antiphons,  prefaces, 
etc.,  which  the  Milanese,  out  of  reverence  to  him,  called  by  his 
name.  Hence  we  may  suppose  that  he  as  well  as  his  predecessors 
made  use  of  the  authority  enjoyed  by  the  Bishops  of  the  early 
Church  to  select  and  introduce  into  their  liturgies  from  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Churches  what  they  judged  suitable.  St. 
Ambrose  assures  us  that  he  made  use  of  this  power." 

The  successors  of  St.  Ambrose  made  numerous  additions  and 
corrections,  which  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  old  Missals 
with  those  published  by  the  order  of  St.  Charles,  1560,  Card, 
Monte,  1640,  and  Card.  Archinti,  17 12,  and  from  the  letters  of  St. 
Ambrose,  in  which  many  ceremonies  are  mentioned  which  are  not 
used  at  present  nor  found  in  the  manuscript  codices. 

Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  abrogate  this  Liturgy,  but 
without  success.  Nicholas  II,  1060,  sent  St.  Peter  Damian  to 
Milan  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  related  that  he  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  decorum  of  the  clergy  and  the  majesty  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, that  he  permitted  it  to  be  used.  Eugene  IV  sent  Card. 
Branda-Castiglioni,  in  1 440,  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  he  was  un- 

"  "  I  desire  to  follow  in  all  things  the  Roman  Church  ;  but  we  have  also  under- 
standing, and  hence,  when  we  see  that  any  rite  is  better  observed  elsewhere,  we  care- 
fully guard  the  manner  of  following  it." — Admonitio  de  Sacamentis,  Migne,  Fair. 
Lat.,  col.  430,  1880. 
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ceremoniously  dismissed,  without  having  accompHshed  his  work. 
During  the  incumbency  of  St.  Charles  attempts  of  the  same  nature 
were  made,  but  his  protests  were  so  energetic  that  the  Milanese 
were  not  only  allowed  to  make  use  of  their  Liturgy,  but  it 
received  also  the  solemn  approbation  of  the  Holy  See. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  this  rite  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing :  (i)  The  Scriptural  texts  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
old  Itala,  and  not  from  St.  Jerome's  version.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  Psalms.  (2)  On  Sundays  and  solemn  feasts  a 
lesson  from  the  Old  Testament  is  read  before  the  Epistle.  (3)  On 
the  Sundays  of  Lent  immediately  after  the  Introit  prayers  are  re- 
cited for  peace  for  the  Church,  clergy  and  people,  civil  authorities 
and  the  arm}-,  and  for  people  of  all  stations  in  life ;  to  which  the 
assistants  answer  Kyrie  cleison.  These  prayers  are  evidently 
taken  from  the  Greek  Church.  (4)  The  Agnus  Dei  is  recited  in 
Requiem  Masses  only.  (5)  Before  the  Consecration  the  celebrant 
goes  to  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar  to  wash  his  hands.  (6)  No 
Mass  is  celebrated  on  the  Fridays  of  Lent,  but  in  its  stead  the 
Cross  is  exposed  for  adoration,  and  a  sermon  is  preached  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ.  (7)  In  the  canon  we  find  the  names  of  many 
saints  not  in  the  Roman  canon.  (8)  Though  at  present  the  words 
of  consecration  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Roman  liturgy, 
yet  in  the  ancient  rite  the  form  was  shorter.**  (9)  During  High 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral  the  celebrant,  with  deacon  and  subdeacoh, 
and  accompanied  by  the  acolytes,  proceeds  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  receives  from  two  old  men'^  oblations  of  bread 
and  wine.  He  then  descends  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  and 
receives  similar  offerings  from  two  matrons.''^ 

This  Liturgy,  though  it  has  many  peculiar  rites,  which  are 
evidently  derived  from  the  Oriental  Liturgies,  is  of  Roman  origin. 
It  is  used  in  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  and  in  some  of  the  churches 
of  that  city.  In  most  churches,  however,  the  Latin  or  Roman 
Liturgy  has  been  introduced. 

**  "  Hoc  est  corpus  tneum  quod  pro  multis  confringetur,"  and  "  Hie  est  eaim 
sanguis  meus." 
"  Veglones. 
IT  VeglonLssae. 
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Gallican. 

That  the  Gauls  had  their  peculiar  Liturgy  is  evident  from  the 
question  put  by  St.  Austin  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great — Why 
does  the  Church  of  Gaul  use  a  Liturgy  at  variance  with  that  of 
Rome  ?  ^®  To  all  appearances  it  is  of  Oriental  origin.  St.  Inno- 
cent I,  in  his  letters,  enumerates  many  ceremonies  which  were  not 
in  use  in  the  Roman,  but  were  taken  from  the  Eastern  Liturgies." 
That  it  differed  from  the  Roman  Liturgy  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  it  began  to  be  supplanted 
by  the  Roman.  This  prince,  having  received  a  copy  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  from  Adrian  I,  ordained  that  in  his  kingdom 
the  Sacred  Mysteries  should  be  celebrated  according  to  this 
Liturgy.  Charles  the  Bald,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  grand- 
father, in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Ravenna  secured  its  final 
abolishment.'*  The  effect  of  this  order  was,  that  after  his  reign 
no  vestige  of  the  ancient  Gallican  Liturgy  remained. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  this  Liturgy.  The 
opinion  prevails  that  it  was  instituted  by  the  missionaries  sent 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Most  of  these  came  from 
the  East,  such  as  SS.  Photinius,  Saturninus,  etc.,  who  introduced 
many  practices  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  hence  its 
similarity  to  the  Oriental  Liturgies. 

'*  Cur  cum  una  sit  fides,  sint  ecclesiarum  consuetudines  diversae,  et  altera  con- 
suetude Missarum  sit  in  romana  ecclesia,  atque  altera  in  Galliarum  ecclesiis  teneatur  ? 
— MigBe,  Pair.  Lat.,  1849,  col.  I186. 

'*  Card.  Bona  holds  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Gothic  or  Mozarabic.  In  confir- 
mation of  his  opinion  he  adduces  the  following  reasons  :  (l)  That  the  orations 
recited  in  the  Mass  of  the  Martyrs,  like  those  of  the  Mozarabic,  contain  an  account 
of  their  sufferings.  (2)  Before  this  Liturgy  was  finally  abrogated,  Charles  the  Bald 
had  Mass  celebrated  by  priests  from  Toledo,  that  he  might  perceive  [ut  oculis  per- 
ciperet]  the  difference  between  the  Mass  celebrated  in  Gaul  down  to  the  time  of  Pepin 
and  that  of  Rome,  thereby  giving  us  to  understand  that  the  ancient  Gallican  Mass 
was  similar  to  the  one  celebrated  at  Toledo  and  in  Southern  France.  (3)  He  adduces 
the  testimony  of  Abbot  Bemo,  who,  commenting  on  the  diversity  existing  between 
the  Gallican  and  Mozarabic  Liturgies  and  the  Roman,  says,  In  nostri  nionasterii 
archive  habetur  missalis  longe  aliter  ordinatus  quain  Rotnanae  Eeclesiae  se  habeat  ustts. 
— Her.  Lit.,  Augustae  Taurin.,  Lib.  I,  c.  xi,  §  5. 

'**  Sed  nos  sequendam  ducimus  Romanam  Ecclesiam  in  Missarum  celebratione  ; 
nam  non  expedit,  ut  quos  conjunxit  unicae  fidei  pia  devotio,  sejungat  officiorum  varia 
celebratio. — Lienhart,  De  Atii.  Lit.,  Argentorati,  1829,  p.  97. 
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Before  its  abrogation  there  were  various  copies  of  it  in  use. 
The  order  maintained  in  all  was  the  same ;  they  differed  in  the 
prayers  and  less  important  ceremonies  only.  St.  Jerome  attrib- 
utes one  of  his  copies  to  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers."  Grennadius 
ascribes  one  to  Voconius,^  and  another  to  Musaeus,  a  priest  of 
Marseilles.^  A  fourth  is  referred  to  in  the  Council  of  Rheims.^ 
And  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  mention  of  another,  composed 
by  St.  Sidonius,  Bishop  of  Auvergne.^  Although  this  Liturgy 
was  discontinued  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  yet  several 
codices  of  it  were  preserved  in  different  libraries,  and  reproduced 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Cardinal  Tommasi  had  the  Missale 
Gothicum,  Missale  Fraricorum,  and  Missale  Gallicanum  Vetus 
published  in  1680.  The  first  of  these  could  not  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  for  it  contains  a 
Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Leodegarius,  who  was  martyred  in  678,  nor 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  as  he  is  the  latest 
saint  of  whom  mention  is  made.  The  second  was  entitled  Mis- 
sarutn  Francorum,  because  in  it  the  civil  authorities  for  whom 
prayers  are  offered  are  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Franks. 
Morinus  refers  this  codex  to  the  sixth  century,  but  Mabillon, 
more  correctly,  to  the  seventh.  The  third  resembles  the  Roman 
Liturgy  more  closely,  and  is  consequently  of  a  later  date.  Ma- 
billon published  a  Lectio7iary  of  this  Liturgy  in  1685,  and  later 
in  his  MiisaeufH  Italicum  the  Sacramentarium  Gallicanum,  which 
he  discovered  at  Bobbio  in  Lombardy,  It  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  ancient  Galilean  Missals,  and  must  be  very 
old.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  canon  of  this  Sacramentary 
is  like  the  Roman,  except  that  after  the  names  of  Cosmas  and 
Damian  those  of  SS.  Hilary,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  etc.,  are  in- 
serted, from  which  we  have  every  reason  to  conjecture  that  the 
Roman  canon  was  introduced   into  the  Church  of  Gaul  before 

^'  Est  ejus  et  liber  hymnomm  et  liber  mysteriorum  alius. — De  Viris  lUust., 
Migne,  1883. 

**  Sacramentorum  egregium  volumen  composuit. — In  Cat.  Script.  EccUs.,  Migne, 
1S62. 

"  Sacramentorum  non  parvum  volumen  composuit. — Ibtd. 

'*  Codex  cum  patena  et  Sacramentorum  liber  cum  vestibus  sacerdotalibus  sub 
sera  recondantur. — Apud  Burchardum,  Lib.  Ill,  c.  97. 

**  Lib.  II,  Hist.  Francorum,  c.  22,  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  1879. 
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the  whole  Roman  Liturgy.  To  these  we  may  add  an  Exposition 
of  the  Mass  by  St.  Germaine  of  Paris,  A.D.  555,  extracted  from 
two  letters  of  this  saint,  found  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  at 
Autun.^ 

From  these  monuments  we  learn  what  were  the  peculiarities 
of  this  Liturgy,  (i)  After  the  Preface,  corresponding  with  and 
similar  to  our  Introit,  the  Lector  read  lessons  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  (2)  The  Gospel  was  chanted  from  the  Ambo 
or  pulpit,  placed  generally  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  (3)  After 
the  Offertory  the  names  of  the  Saints  in  whose  honor  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  was  celebrated,  and  of  the  living  and  dead  for  whom  it 
was  offered,  were  published,  after  which  the  diptychs^  were  read. 
(4)  The  kiss  of  peace  was  given  before  the  Preface,  which  was 
transferred  by  order  of  Innocent  I  to  the  Canon  after  the  Conse- 
cration. (5)  The  Canon  was  very  short,  and  was  different  for 
every  day. 

This  Liturgy  was  used  in  France,  except  in  the  ancient  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  the  Rhenish  Province,  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  and  the  western  extremity  of  Switzerland.  It  went  out 
of  use  in  the  ninth  century.  A  few  peculiar  ceremonies  are  still 
used  in  some  of  the  churches  of  France  which  may  be  referred 
to  this  Liturgy. 

MOZARABIC. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  the  historians  concerning  the  found- 
ers of  the  Church  of  Spain.  Whoever  these  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  with  the  Christian  religion  they  introduced  a  rite  to  be 
observed  in  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  In  substance  it  agreed 
with  all  the  other  Liturgies,  but  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  were 
regulated  to  suit  the  customs  and  genius  of  the  Spanish  people. 
It  is  undoubtedly  of  Roman  origin.  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  says 
that  the  order  of  this  Mass  was  regulated  by  St.  Peter.®  He 
hereby  intimates  that   St.  Peter  preached  the  gospel  in  Spain 

*®  Martene  and  Durandus,  Thesaurus  Nov.  Anecdotorum^  Tome  V. 

*^  Tablets  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  the  Bishops  who  died  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church. 

**  Ordo  autem  missae  vel  orationum  quibus  oblata  Deo  sacrificia  consecrantur  pri- 
mum  a  S.  Petro  est  institutus. — De  Eccles.  ^fw,  lib.  I,  c.  15,  Migne,  Pair.  Lot., 
1862. 
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either  in  person,®  or  indirectly  by  others,  whom  he  sent  to  evangel- 
ize that  country.  This  latter  seems  to  be  the  true  interpretation, 
and  is  confirmed  by  Innocent  I,  who  in  his  letter  to  Decentius  de- 
clares that  the  Churches  of  the  West  were  instituted  by  those 
whom  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  ordained  priests.*^  In  the  fifth 
century  Spain  was  invaded  by  the  Vandals  and  Visigoths,  who 
brought  with  them  an  Eastern  Liturgy  which  was  infected  with 
Arianism.  The  Liturgy  was  probably  composed  by  Ulfilas,^^  their 
Bishop.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  many  Visigoths 
were  converted  to  the  faith.  To  win  their  confidence  many  rites  of 
the  Eastern  Church  were  added  to  the  ancient  Spanish  Liturgy. 
This  w^ork  of  conciliation  was  begun  by  St.  Leander,  and 
continued  and  perfected  by  SS.  Isidore  and  Ildefonse.  In  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  at  which  St.  Isidore  presided,  the 
Bishops  decided  that  one  and  the  same  Liturgy  should  be  used  in 
all  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Southern  France,^  and  hence  was 
called  the  Gothic  Spanish  and  Gothic  Galilean  Liturgy.  During 
the  eighth  century  the  Arabs  or  Moors  marched  into  Europe,  and 
brought  Spain  under  their  dominion,  and  from  that  time  it  was 
called  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy.^ 

In  course  of  time  this  Liturgy  became  tainted  with  so  many 
errors  that  Elipandus  made  use  of  it  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
only  the  adopted  Son  of  God.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  Alexander  III 
and  Gregory  VII,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon, 
succeeded  in  abolishing  it,  and  in  1073  the  Roman  Liturgy  was 
introduced,  except  in  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile  and 
Navarre,  in  which  it  was  not  abrogated  until  1088.  That  this 
Liturgy  might  not  be  totally  lost,  Card.  Ximenes  in  1 5CX)  published 

*^  Gasper  Sanchez  is  of  this  opinion.  He  also  holds  that  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the 
first  evangelizers  of  Spain.  "C«w  in  Hispaniam  proficisci  coepero.'''  Rom.  xx.  24. 
De.  praed.  in  HispaniUy  Tract  IV.;  Apud  Acta  Sanit.,  Tom.  VI.  Julii  Tract, 
prcclitn.,  c.  i,  §  I. 

'"St.  Peter  ordained  and  sent  to  Spain  SS.  Torquatus,  Secundus,  Indaletius, 
Ctesiphon,  Caecilius,  Esitius,  and  Euphrasius.  Prudentius  de  Sandoval,  De  Fund. 
Nana  St.  S.  Bene  diet  i. 

•'"  He  translated  the  Bible,  except  four  Books  of  Kings,  into  the  Gothic,  a 
language  which  up  to  his  time  had  not  been  used  for  any  literary  composition  ol 
importance. 

^^  At  that  time  Gallia  Narbonensis  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Goths. 

•*'*  Mostarabes  or  Mozarabes,  i.  e.,  Mixti  Arabes  or  Extra  Arabes,  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Spain  not  of  Arabic  origin. 
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the  Mozarabic  MissaP  and  instituted  a  college  of  priests,  who 
with  permission  of  the  Holy  See  even  at  this  date  celebrate 
Mass  according  to  this  rite  in  a  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo 
and  in  several  parish  churches  of  that  city. 

The  order  of  the  Mass  observed  in  this  Liturgy  bears  on 
most  points  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Roman.  Many  prayers, 
though  they  differ  in  composition,  are  the  same  in  sentiment.  As 
peculiarities  we  may  notice:  (i)  A  prophecy  is  read  before  the 
Epistle.  (2)  Between  the  Offertory  and  Consecration  six  distinct 
orations  are  recited.  (3)  As  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy,  the 
diptychs  are  read  and  the  kiss  of  peace  is  given  before  the  Pre- 
face. (4)  Many  prayers,  which  in  the  Roman  are  recited  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  are  prescribed  to  be  read  aloud.  (5)  The  Sacred  Host 
is  never  placed  on  the  corporal,  but  always  on  the  paten.  (6)  The 
celebrant  turns  toward  the  people  only  once,  namely,  when  giv- 
ing the  blessing  at  the  end  of  Mass. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Roman  Liturgy  is  shorter  than 
the  Ambrosian,  Gallican,  and  Mozarabic.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Oriental  Liturgies,  from  which  many  of 
their  ceremonies  are  taken,  are  invariably  very  long.  The  Roman, 
which  at  present  is  used  throughout  the  West  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  East,  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  language,^  in  which  all  the 
Western  Liturgies  were  originally  written. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  Liturgies  there  were  many 
others  in  use  during  the  first  centuries.  They  were  composed  by 
the  persons  or  for  the  churches  whose  names  they  bear.  Of  some 
no  vestige  remains,  of  others  a  few  fragments  are  extant,  and 
some  remain  in  their  entirety.  Several  of  the  Religious  Orders, 
such  as  the  Carmelites,  Carthusians,  Friar  Preachers,  etc.,  have 
their  peculiar  Liturgies;  but  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Roman  is  so  unimportant  that  they  cannot  be  called  distinct 
Liturgies.  S  L.  E. 

**  Missale  tnixlum  \^Plenary'\  secundum  regulam  Beati  Isidori  dictum  Mozarabes. 
Toleti,  P.   Hagembach. 

'*  Except  in  Istria,  Libumia,  and  maritime  Dalmatia,  where  by  special  permission 
of  the  Holy  See  the  Illyrian  or  Slavonic  tongue  is  used.  During  the  pontificate  of 
John  XXII  the  Latin  rite  was  introduced  at  Nakgivan,  in  Greater  Armenia,  but  the 
Armenian  language  was  retained.  In  1757  these  Christians  fled  to  Smyrna  in  Ana- 
tolia, where  is  to  be  found  still  a  fair  community. 
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CATHOLIC  JOURNALISM  AND  THE  FRIAR  QUESTION. 

IT  is  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the  Holy  See  has  brought  about 
a  definite  and  amicable  understanding  regarding  the  attitude 
which  our  American  Government  is  in  equity  bound  to  observe 
toward  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  Philippines. 

The  central  facts  are  that  the  Friars  hold  title  deeds  of  large 
estates  from  the  Spanish  Government  which  identify  them  with 
corresponding  interests  of  a  national  character;  these  interests 
involve  claims  midway  between  Church  and  State,  that  have  pro- 
voked animosities  and  created  difficulties  in  the  restoration  of  civil 
order  in  various  parts  of  the  islands  under  American  rule.  To 
settle  the  extent  of  these  claims,  the  civil  status  of  the  contest- 
ants, and  the  basis  of  individual  freedom,  by  mutual  and  peaceful 
compromise,  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  Taft  Commission  went 
to  meet  the  Roman  authorities  who  constitute  the  highest  Protec- 
torate of  the  Religious  Orders.  It  was  the  best  conceivable  way 
of  doing  justice  to  the  Friars;  for  the  Generals  of  the  Orders, 
with  their  Cardinal  Protectors,  always  minutely  informed  of  the 
affairs  transpiring  in  the  various  houses  of  their  Institutes, 
frequently  meeting  the  Provincials  who  are  personally  appointed 
by  them  with  the  votes  of  the  local  Chapters,  constantly  send- 
ing out  Visitors  General  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  various 
houses  in  every  part  of  the  world — all  these  reside  at  Rome,  and 
submit  their  reports  to  the  S.  Congregation  in  charge  of  the  Foreign 
Missions.  Thus  Rome  was  in  possession  of  documentary  evidence 
dating  back  a  long  time  and  forming  a  chain  of  light  which  led 
the  way  clearly  to  an  understanding  of  the  present  condition  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  true  animus  of  the  parties  in  contest.  The 
fact  that  the  Taft  Commission  went  to  Rome,  that  two  of  the 
members  were  elected  in  deference  to  Catholic  sentiment,  was  in 
itself  a  guarantee  that  in  view  of  Rome's  overwhelming  advantages 
regarding  the  possession  of  dates  and  facts  that  would  stand  in 
any  court  of  equity,  matters  would  be  arranged  with  every  advan- 
tage to  the  Friars,  even  if  there  had  been  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  act  upon  a  certain  prejudice 
created  by  elements  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  event  has  proved,  and  there  is  the  Holy  Father's  and 
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Cardinal  Rampolla's  express  avowal  of  it,  that  our  Government 
was  disposed  not  only  to  administer  justice,  but  also  to  maintain  a 
decidedly  conciliatory  spirit ;  which  means  that,  if  there  existed 
at  any  time  a  misapprehension  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  they  have  exhibited  no 
repugnance  whatever  to  be  confronted  with  the  Catholic  aspect 
of  affairs  and  were  disposed  to  alter  their  original  views,  largely 
based  on  first  and  necessarily  imperfect  impressions.  In  the  mean- 
time the  press,  both  secular  and  religious,  was  busying  itself  with 
various  speculations.  Lacking  documentary  evidence,  which  indeed 
both  the  heads  of  the  Friars  and  the  hierarchical  representatives 
who  were  most  interested  and  best  informed  seemed  desigtiedly 
to  withhold,  the  editors  had  recourse  to  private  correspondence 
and  telegrams  from  individuals  who,  with  some  show  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  situation,  were  made  to  sit  in  judgment  and 
innocently  lord  it  as  chief  arbiters.  Their  personal  expressions 
were  generalized,  statistics  supplied,  details  magnified  into  historic- 
ally important  events,  and  the  whole  narrative  strung  into  an 
argument  in  which  the  tone  of  vehemence  and  indignation  took 
the  place  not  only  of  sound  logic  but  also  of  the  lacking  sense  of 
accuracy  and  justice. 

This  appHes  to  quite  a  number  of  Catholic  journals  and  maga- 
zines, whose  editors  believed  it  their  duty  to  defend  the  badge  of 
truth  rather  than  the  cause,  seemingly  forgetful  that,  whilst  the 
badge  stands  for  the  cause,  not  every  one  who  questions  the  func- 
tions exercised  in  the  name  of  that  badge  is  hostile  to  the  cause 
for  which  it  stands.  Nor  did  these  champions,  picking  their 
weapons  without  any  discrimination,  remain  within  the  limits  of 
reasonable  defence.  Some,  though  they  had  taken  their  messages 
at  second  hand,  were  fired  by  the  zeal  of  the  messenger  who 
carried  the  news,  and  deemed  it  proper  to  vilify  by  untoward 
suspicions  and  unjustifiable  inferences  the  conduct  and  character 
of  persons  who  have  every  title  to  high  regard  not  only  from  an 
official  but  from  the  Catholic  or  gentlemanly  point  of  view,  which 
I  believe  should  manifest  itself  above  all  others  in  the  Catholic  or 
religious  press  of  a  free  land.  That  the  Friars  had  a  good  case 
so  far  as  their  claims  of  property  right  and  residence  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  concerned,  none  need  question;  our  Government  never 
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did  so,  whatever  the  journals  stated.  If  there  was  need  to  defend 
that  case,  it  was  not  to  be  done  with  partial  and  badly  used 
information,  by  foolish  recrimination  and  unworthy  charges  of 
malicious  and  vile  motives.  Such  a  method,  even  if  only  politically 
viewed,  is  regrettable,  because  it  is  calculated  to  stir  the  indignation 
of  a  just  neutral  element  against  Catholics,  who  thereby  appear 
more  in  the  light  of  a  clique  or  clan  than  in  that  of  an  honorable 
party  seeking  simply  the  defence  of  right. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  imply  an  undervaluing  of  the 
virtue  of  just  agitation  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause,  for  vigorous 
popular  expression  serves  to  act  as  a  political  warning,  and  to 
influence  candidates  for  national  honors,  so  that  they  may  avoid 
giving  needless  offence  to  a  strong  party-representation.  Our 
federated  societies  seem  to  have  used  this  means  of  making 
Catholic  influence  felt,  and  under  the  guidance  of  prudent  and 
responsible  leaders  in  the  Church  such  action  is  not  only  legitimate 
but  thoroughly  commendable,  especially  when  that  influence  is 
being  exercised  not  in  behalf  of  a  political  party  as  such,  but  in 
the  interests  of  justice  and  moral  right  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
In  truth,  one  might  readily  admit  that  Catholic  journals  also  have 
contributed  to  this  end  by  informing  the  public  what  the 
trouble  was  about  and  by  eliciting  sympathy  for  the  Friars.  The 
German  Catholic  Press  especially,  which  is  largely  conducted  with 
the  active  assistance  of  Religious  in  various  Orders,  was  emphatic 
and  outspoken  in  its  vindication  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Friars,  and  in  its  condemnation  of  any  policy  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  violating  those  rights  and  privileges.  There  can 
be  no  question  therefore  that  to  this  extent  the  course  of  the 
Catholic  Press,  no  less  than  that  of  other  organs  of  social  influ- 
ence, is  to  be  commended,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  as  a  dis- 
tinctive medium  of  public  information  and  popular  influence  it  is 
bound  to  represent  Catholic  principle  and  to  defend  religious 
rights.  But  no  amount  of  zeal  in  this  direction  will  justify  the 
use  of  poor  logic,  rash  and  foregone  conclusions,  based  on  silly 
reports  and  fictitious  authorities ;  nor  is  it  ever  pardonable  in  a 
respectable  journal  to  go  out  of  its  way  intemperately  to  attack 
those  whom  we  have  every  right  to  respect,  or  to  befoul,  even  in 
general,  those  who  are  not  of  its  own  opinions.     When  The 
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Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin  briefly  referred  to 
these  latter  methods  of  defence  as  hurtful  to  the  Catholic  cause 
which  we  in  common  profess  to  serve,  and  added  that  it  would 
be  well  to  spend  our  surplus  zeal  on  correcting  the  wrongs  in  our 
own  camp  in  the  Philippines  instead  of  palliating  them  when 
they  were  quite  patent,  our  expression  was  taken  by  some 
readers  to  mean  that  we  advocated  the  expulsion  of  the  Friars, 
and  in  general  disapproved  of  the  old  Religious  Orders.  That 
sort  of  reasoning  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rabid  inferences 
drawn  by  journals  I  have  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
Government.  These  gentlemen  were  so  full  of  their  subject  that 
they  did  not  think  that  another  person  might  look  beyond  the  par- 
tisan view  and  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  stranger  looking 
on,  to  whose  judgment  we  may  have,  at  a  later  period,  perhaps,  to 
defer.  No  official  organ,  unless  we  regard  as  such  the  secular 
anti-Catholic  and  bigoted  sectarian  papers,  ever  said  that  the  Friars 
must  be  expelled.  And  even  these  "  yellow  "  newspapers  made  no 
poorer  argument  than  some  of  our  own  periodicals  which  asserted 
that  the  Friars  must  stay.  It  seemingly  never  occurred  to  them, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  possibly  be  the  outcome 
of  any  equitable  arrangement  between  our  Government  and  the 
Friars,  who  might  go  without  being  expelled  if  their  superiors 
saw  good  reason  for  it.  And  these  superiors  were  sure  to  get  at 
the  reasons.  Now  it  appears  that  Rome  has  demonstrated  that 
the  problem  is  best  solved  by  neither  expelling  the  Friars  nor 
advocating  their  stay.  And  to  that  conclusion  the  free-lance  papers, 
with  their  partial  news,  have  contributed  nothing.  The  Holy  See 
as  well  as  the  Taft  Commission  seemed  to  agree,  as  soon  as  they 
had  fully  examined  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  light  of  complete  information  from  both  sides,  that 
the  Spanish  Friars  were,  innocently  or  not,  a  real  hindrance  to  the 
establishment  of  civil  order  under  American  rule.  Quite  apart 
from  the  character  of  the  Friars,  about  which  only  the  sensational 
newspapers,  and  not  the  official  government,  seriously  concerned 
themselves,  as  the  State  papers  show,  the  Religious  Orders  would 
make  the  impending  substitution  of  American  authority  a  long- 
standing source  of  misunderstandings,  frictions,  and  political  dis- 
content  in   the  islands.     For  the    members    of  these   Religious 
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Orders  had,  as  Father  Villegas  (head  of  the  Franciscan  Friars) 
candidly  admits,  taken  the  place  of  civil  functionaries  and  of  a 
garrison  representing  the  Spanish  power.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
rights.  It  is  a  question  of  facts ;  and  as  a  political  expedient  it 
is  futile  to  regard  the  defence  of  any  measure  which  is  imprac- 
ticable or  impossible  as  a  right  or  as  wise. 

Now  the  facts,  for  which  we  need  no  special  despatches  and 
correspondence  from  Manila,  are :  That  the  Friars,  of  whom 
there  is  question,  are  in  feeling  and  tradition  Spaniards ;  and, 
unless  they  are  of  a  very  different  mould  from  other  human 
beings,  their  sympathies  are  and  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
remain  Spanish,  no  matter  what  they  are  "  said  to  have  said " 
about  their  Americanism.  This  means  that  they  will  naturally 
dislike,  if  not  positively  distrust,  the  American  methods  of  govern- 
ment and  its  representatives.  We  are  gravely  told  "  that  not  one 
of  them  has  been  incriminated  for  want  of  loyalty  to  the  new  order 
of  things."  One  would  suppose  that  it  is  rather  premature  to 
show  any  disloyalty  to  a  government  which  has  just  saved  them 
from  the  violence  of  the  natives,  and  keeps  a  large  number  of  them 
still  guarded  in  a  garrisoned  city.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of 
supposing  the  Friars  to  be  plotters  or  designedly  disloyal.  It 
would  be  a  quite  new  development  of  human  nature  if  the  in- 
stinctive and  national  sympathies  of  the  Friars  could  be  so  con- 
trolled or  hidden  away  as  not  to  be  suspected  by  or  to  influence 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  entirely  under  their  civil  and  relig- 
ious sway.  The  Spanish  clergy  have  the  name  of  being  a  proud 
race,  which  is  perhaps  only  the  note  of  their  inborn  Castilian 
patriotism.  The  Friars  have  much  the  same  blood ;  but  we  need 
not  even  assume  that  they  care  for  family  or  country ;  they  only 
need  be  Religious  in  order  to  draw  out  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  are  really  Catholics  and  Spaniards.  Irishmen  and  Germans 
will  have  no  need  to  be  taught  this. 

If  to  this  consideration  we  add  the  somewhat  pathetic  fact  that 
the  Friars  and  their  friends  may  not  be  able  to  discard  wholly  the 
remembrance  of  lost  authority,  the  humiliations  involved  in  be- 
coming petitioners  where  hitherto  they  had  been  lawmakers,  and 
respected  royal  executives,  as  well  as  supreme  counsellors  of 
State,  we  have  the  secret  of  a  strong  sentiment  which  not  merely 
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dwells  in  the  best  controlled  breasts,  but  likewise  makes  its  pres- 
ence unconsciously  known  to  others  and  invites  confidence  of 
a  similar  character.  Altogether  the  position  of  the  Friars  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Spanish  soldiers  or  officers,  more  meek  perchance 
than  these,  but  conquered,  stripped,  and  yet  supposed  to  remain 
in  the  service  and  under  the  command  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, after  it  had  made  new  laws  and  introduced  an  entirely  new 
personnel,  wholly  different  in  dispositions  and  sympathies,  in 
habits,  in  tradition,  as  well  as  in  religion. 

Does  anyone  who  has  read  history  believe  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances we  have  anything  but  the  spontaneous  incentives 
constantly  to  be  subdued  of  alienation  from,  if  not  opposition  to, 
American  rule,  which  would  create  difficulties  that  no  moral  or 
legislative  or  even  military  power  could  cope  with  ? 

Certainly,  if  the  Religious  profession,  which  disavows  all  attach- 
ments to  family  and  fatherland,  could  be  understood  simply  to 
mean  that  a  Friar  will  accept  any  home  and  position  assigned 
him  by  his  superior,  but  not  that  he  will  and  can  divest  himself  of 
all  sense  of  patriotism,  it  would  indeed  be  easy  to  settle  by  a  word 
from  the  superiors  of  the  Order  the  matter  of  monastic  content- 
ment amid  the  present  difficulties  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  there  exists  such  callousness  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  Religious  and  their  adherents.  But  even  if  it  were  so ;  if 
every  monk  were  disposed  to  make  heroic  efforts  to  smother  the 
sleeping  embers,  these  would  soon  be  fanned  into  open  flame  by 
the  restless  and  less  controllable  animosity  of  the  natives,  priests 
and  Filipinos.  The  latter  have  shown  their  opposition  to  the 
Friars  by  killing  and  torturing  them  and  driving  them  to  flight  in 
the  face  of  the  American  soldiers  who  had  to  protect  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  natives,  as  we  know.  In  view  of  such  incidents, 
one  is  inclined  to  smile  at  the  naive  confidence  with  which  Cath- 
olic journalists  quote  as  evidence  of  actual  feeling,  letters  and 
despatches  assuring  a  throng  of  good  zealots  in  mass-meeting, 
that  a  million  and  a  half  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  want  the 
Friars  back ;  and  as  proof  we  are  told  that  one  or  two  Spanish 
priests  did  return  and  were  received  with  open  arms.  A  great 
argument  indeed  !  We  should  think  that  if  the  Catholicism  and 
attachment  of  that  million  and  a  half  are  as  weak  as  their  courage 
was  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  Friars  when  they  had  them, 
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and  whilst  they  were  backed  by  an  American  army  to  keep  ofT 
the  rebel  natives,  it  would  require  abnormal  confidence  to  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  invitation  which  according  to  the  des- 
patches received  here  they  extend  to  the  Fathers  to  return.  In 
truth,  the  present  religiousness  of  the  Philippine  population,  de- 
spite the  simplicity'  and  natural  goodness  of  certain  classes  in  out- 
lying districts,  much  as  one  finds  it  in  parts  of  the  Neapolitan  or 
Sicilian  districts,  is  evidently  not  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
habitual  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  native  clergy  is,  as  we 
learn  from  the  admission  of  the  Spanish  Bishops  and  the  Provin- 
cials themselves,  anything  but  edifying ;  and  many  of  the  natives 
excuse  their  lax  morals  by  referring  to  the  standard  set  up  for 
them  by  the  native  priests.  These  are  the  ruins  which  should  be 
removed ;  and  the  Spanish  Friars  have  either  not  been  able  or 
were  not  disposed,  long  before  the  present  state  of  affairs  ob- 
tained, to  remove  them.  Of  course  there  were  reasons  for  all 
this.  But  we  are  constrained  to  ask  ourselves :  Who  put  these 
Filipino  priests  in  the  field  ?  Who  are  the  Bishops  that  or- 
dained them  ?  and  who  the  Pastors  that  tolerated  them  as  their 
assistants  in  the  sacred  ministry,  since  there  were  practically  none 
but  Spanish  Bishops  and  Pastors  in  the  islands,  having  authority  ? 
These  questions  are  not  answered  justly  by  the  appeal  to  what 
the  Friars  have  done  for  two  hundred  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  last  century  in  converting  and  civilizing  the  people  of  the 
Philippines.  The  plea  that  Abraham  is  our  father  does  not  prove 
that  all  of  us  possess  Abraham's  virtue ;  indeed  it  proves  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  left  us  a  good  example.  A  new  influx 
of  Regular  priests  under  careful  discipline  and  zealous  activity  in 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  foundations  which  the  Friars  recognize  as 
their  parent  and  model,  may  effect  the  change  desired  by  every 
true  son  of  the  Church ;  and  to  say  so  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
excellent  Religious  who  represent  the  different  Institutes  of  the 
Friars. 

It  is  simply  folly  for  joumaHsts  who  act  as  spokesmen  of 
Catholic  interests,  to  resort  to  an  indiscriminate  denial  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  Philippines  b)'  an  attempt  to  repudiate  condi- 
tions which  ought  to  be  changed  by  a  frank  admission  within 
just  bounds,  instead  of  waiting  for  outsiders  to  point  them  out, 
and  drag  them  forth  with  bitter  animosity.     Nor  does  it  mean  that 
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thereby  an  editor  constitutes  himself  the  critic  of  the  Spanish 
Hierarchy  or  the  Religious  Orders.  If  he  have  nothing  good  to 
say,  let  him  keep  quiet,  but  not  lie.  It  would  have  been  perfectly 
just  and  wise,  as  I  said  above,  for  the  Catholic  Press  to  insist  on 
Catholic  representation,  on  justice  to  the  Catholic  population,  on 
a  demand  for  facts,  in  place  of  mere  assertions  ;  and  honest  minds 
outside  the  Church  would  have  understood  this,  if  there  had  been 
at  the  same  time  an  honest  admission  of  the  things  that  might  need 
mending.  All  the  wild  outcries  on  the  basis  of  the  flimsiest  re- 
ports, private  letters,  and  despatches,  the  contents  of  which  were 
generalized  to  an  extent  that  simply  made  them  falsehoods,  that 
could  only  injure  and  create  prejudice  against  men  who  have  a 
right  to  their  reputation,  whether  they  are  Catholics  or  pagans, 
have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  incense  these  persons.  And  yet 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  if  scrupulousness  in  such  matters  is  the 
duty  of  every  publicist,  it  is  especially  that  of  the  Catholic  jour- 
nalist, whose  loyalty  ought  to  allow  no  room  for  suspicion. 

It  may  seem  to  many  a  matter  of  little  moment  that  they 
should  have  used  careless  methods  in  their  anxiety  to  defend  a 
good  cause ;  but  we  believe  that  these  generalized  charges,  un- 
less they  are  certainly  true,  when  made  without  restraint  against 
persons  in  authority,  whether  of  the  Church  or  State,  under  plea  of 
Catholic  defence,  carry  a  far-reaching  danger  with  them.  They 
sow  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  exhales  the  air  of  disrespect  and 
opposition  to  all  authority,  and  much  of  the  shallow  polemics 
among  Catholics  is  responsible  for  that  species  of  anarchism  and 
secret-society  scheming  against  Church  and  State  for  which 
Catholic  countries  of  all  others  seem  to  have  furnished  the  richest 
soil.  Unprejudiced  Catholics  ask  themselves  :  How  is  it  possible 
that  bishops  and  priests  can  be  in  seeming  diametrical  antagonism 
with  each  other  regarding  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  America  ? 
The  answer  is  simple  enough :  Because  of  the  exaggerated  ex- 
tremes to  which  differences  are  carried  that,  viewed  in  a  tem- 
perate and  reasonable  spirit,  could  easily  be  reconciled  by  those 
who  defend  one  and  the  same  principle  in  all  that  concerns  the 
salvation  of  souls.  It  is  the  odium  theologicum  carried  into  the 
domain  of  social  and  political  life  by  half-informed  champions 
who  see  in  their  own  interests  the  interests  of  a  common  cause. 

H.  J.  Heuser. 
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CALENDAE  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

[See  notes  and  explanation  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar.] 

Monday  i. — St.  Egidins,  Abbot.  Simple.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  twelve  Martyr  Brothers,  Third  Prayer  for 
the  Poor  Souls.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 
Roman  Order — St.  Elizabeth  of  Portugal  (transferred  from 
July  8).  Semidouble.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
of  St.  Egidius,  Third  Prayer  of  twelve  Martyr  Brothers.  Eng- 
land :  St.  Raymond  Nonnat.  Double.  White ;  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  St.  Giles,  Third  Prayer  of  the  twelve  Martyr  Brothers. 

Tuesday  2. — St.  Stephen,  King  of  Hungary.  Semidouble.  Mass — 
White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  ' '  A  cunctis, ' '  Third,  according 
to  choice  of  celebrant.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses. 

Wednesday  3. — Ferial.  Mass — Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses  (votive  Mass  of  St.  Joseph  has  Gloria).  Prayers  as  on 
Sept.  2.  Roman  Order — St.  Philomena,  Virg.  Mart,  (trans- 
ferred from  Aug.  2).     Double.     Mass — Red;  Gloria. 

Thursday  4. — Privileged  Votive  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Semi- 
double.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Prayers  as  on  Sept.  2.  Black 
or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — St.  Rose 
OF  ViTERBO,  Virg.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria.  England  : 
St.  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne. 

Friday  s- — St.  Lawrence  Justinian,  Bishop.  Semidouble.  Mass — 
White  ;  Gloria,  Prayers  as  on  Sept.  2.  Black  or  any  other  color 
for  votive  Masses. 

Saturday  6. — Privileged  Votive  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  B.V.  M. 
Semidouble.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Preface  of  the  Bl.  Virgin, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church 
or  the  Pope.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman 
Order — St.  Louis,  King  of  France  (transferred  from  Aug.  25). 
Semidouble.     Mass — White  ;  Gloria.     Prayers  as  on  Sept.  2. 

Sunday  7.  — Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Mass — Green ;  Gloria, 
Credo,  Preface  of  Holy  Trinity,  Prayer  as  on  Sept.  2.     Roman 
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Order — St.  Hadrian  III,  Pope.  Double.  Mass  —  White; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  H.  Trinity,  Gospel  of  the  XVI.  Sun- 
day is  read  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  missal  is  to  be  re- 
moved.    England  :   St.  Regina,  Mart. 

Monday  (5".— Birthday  of  Bl.  Virgin  Mary.  Double  II  CI.  with 
Octave.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref  of  the  Bl.  Virgin, 
Second  Prayer  St.  Adrian,  Martyr.  (In  Altoona  Diocese,  Third 
Prayer  for  Bishop.) 

Tuesday  p. — Second  day  of  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  Bl.  Virgin,  Second  Prayer  of  S.  Gorgonius, 
Third  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Black  or  any  other  color  for 
votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — St.  Sergius,  Pope.  Double. 
Mass — White ;  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Third  Prayer  of 
S.  Gorgonius.     England — St.  Peter  Claver. 

Wednesday  10. — S.  NicolailS  of  Tolentino.  Double.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave.  Roman  Order — 
St.  Hilary,  Pope.     Double. 

Thursday  II. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Credo,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Protus  and  Hyacinth,  Mart.,  Third 
Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses.  Roman  Order — St.  Nicolaus  of  Tolentino.  Double. 
(Transferred  from  Sept.  10.)  J/axj— White ;  Gloria,  Credo, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Third  SS.  Prot.  and  Hyacinth, 
Mart. 

Friday  12. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Credo,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Third  Prayer  for  the 
Church  or  the  Pope.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 
Roman  Order — SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius.  Double.  (Trans- 
ferred from  July  7.)  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of 
Bl.  V.  M.     England :  Bd.  Richard  Whiting. 

Saturday  13. — OftheOctave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Credo,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Third  Prayer  for  the 
Church  or  the  Pope.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 
Roman  Order — St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  Double.  (Transferred 
from  August  24.)  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref  Bl. 
V.  M.  (Namesday  of  the  Bl.  Virgin  Mary  is  transferred  to 
Sept.  25.) 

Sunday  14. — Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross.  Double  Major.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Second 
Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Third  of  the  Octave  B.  V.  M.,  Preface  of 
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the  Cross,  Last  Gospel  of  the  XVI.  Sunday  is  read  at  the  end  of 
the  Mass,  for  which  the  missal  is  to  be  removed.  In  the  Diocese 
of  Ogdensburg  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church.  Double  I  CI.  (with  Octave  in  the  city  of  Ogdens- 
burg). Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Second  Prayer  of  the  XVI. 
Sunday ;  Pref.  of  Bl.  V.  M.,  and  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  at  the 
end  of  Mass. 

Monday  15. — Octave  of  the  Nativity  Bl.  V.  M.  Double.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Nicodemus,  Pref. 
Bl.  V.  M. 

Tuesday  16. — SS.  Cornelius  and  Cyprian,  Martyrs.  Semidouble. 
Mass — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Euphemia  and  Com- 
panions, Martyrs ;  Third  Prayer  '  'A  cunctis, ' '  Common  Preface. 
Roman  Order — SS.  Cornelius  and  Cyprian,  Martyrs.  Double. 
Mass — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Euphemia  and  Com- 
panions, Martyrs. 

Wednesday  17. — Ember  Day  (Day  of  Abstinence  and  Fast).  Com- 
MEM.  OF  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Double.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  and  Gospel  at  the  end  of  Mass  of 
the  Ember  Day. 

Thursday  18.  — St.  Joseph  Cupertino.     Double.    Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 

Friday  ig. — Ember  Day  (Day  of  Abstinence  and  Fast).  SS.  Janu- 
ary AND  Companion  Martyrs.  Double.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  and  Gospel  at  the  end  of  Mass  of  the  Ember  Day. 

Saturday  20. — Ember  Day  (Day  of  Abstinence  and  Fast)  and  Vigil 
of  St.  Matthew.  SS.  Eustace  and  Companion  Martyrs. 
Double.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ember 
Day,  Third  Prayer  of  the  Vigil,  Gospel  of  the  Ember  Day  at 
the  end  of  Mass.  Roman  Order — St.  Agapitus,  Pope.  Double. 
Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ember  Day,  Third 
Prayer  of  the  Vigil  and  Gospel  of  Ember .  Day  at  the  end  of 
Mass. 

Sunday  21.  — Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  S.  Matthew,  Apostle. 
Double  II  CI.  Mass — Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Apostles,  Second 
Prayer  and  Gospel  of  the  XVIII.  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for 
which  missal  is  removed.  (In  the  Diocese  of  Ogdensburg  a 
Third  Prayer  of  the  Dedication  Octave  of  the  Cathedral  is 
added. ) 

Monday  22.  —  St.  Thomas  of  ViUanova.  Double.  Mass — White  ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Companion  Martyrs. 
(England  :   Dedication  of  Plymouth  Cathedral. ) 
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Tuesday  23. — St.  Linus,  Pope.  Semidouble.  Mass — Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  St.  Thecla,  Third  Prayer  "A  cunctis."  Black  or  any 
other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — S.  Linus.  Double. 
Afass — Red;   Gloria,  Second  Prayer  St. Thecla. 

Wednesday  24. — OuT  Lady  of  Mercy.  Double  Major.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  Bl.  V.  M. 

Thursday  25 — Namesday  of  Our  Bl.  Lady.  (Transferred  from  the 
Octave  of  the  Nativity,  14  Sept.)  Double  Major.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  B.  V.  M.  [In  the  Diocese  of  Ogdensburg : 
Exaltation  of  H.  Cross  (transferred).]  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria, 
Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Cross.  Roman  Order — SS.  Eustace  and 
Companion  Martyrs  (transferred  from  Sept.  20).  Double. 
Mass — Red  ;  Gloria.     England  :  St.  Ninian,  Bp. 

Friday  26. — SS.  Cyprian  and  Justina,  Mart.  Simple.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  ' '  A  cunctis, ' '  Third  according  to  choice  of 
celebrant.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  The 
votive  Mass  of  the  Passion  has  Gloria.  (In  the  Diocese  of 
Ogdensburg  :  Namesday  of  Our  Lady,  transf. — See  Sept.  25). 
Roman  Order — S.  Eusebius,  Pope.  Double.  Mass  —  Red; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Cyprian  and  Justina,  M.  England : 
S.  Theodore,  Bp.  of  Canterbury. 

Saturday  2y. — SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  Mart.  Semidouble.  Mass — 
Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Third  according  to 
choice  of  celebrant.     Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 

Sunday  28. — Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. — Seven  Sorrows  of 
the  Bl.  V.  Mary.  Double  Major  (transferred  from  Sept.  21). 
Mass — White;  Gloria;  Sequence,  Credo,  Pref.  Bl.V.  M.  Second 
Prayer  and  Gospel  at  the  end  of  Mass  of  XIX.  Sunday. 

Monday  2g.  —  Michaelmas  Day.  Double  II  CI.  Mass  —  White ; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Common  Preface. 

Tuesday  jo.  — St.  Jerome,  Doctor  of  the  Church.     Double.     Mass — 
Gloria,  Credo. 
Rosary  Devotions   Begin  for  the  Month  of  October. 


1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
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purpose  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestments  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 

As  regards  the  days  on  which  funeral  Masses  ftre  permitted  to  be 
said,  anniversaries  for  the  dead.  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc.,  see  under  Notes. 

The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roma?i  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of  local 
feasts  not  celebrated  elsewhere. 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

(a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

(<5)  Sundays,  in  churches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

(^)  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

(^)  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 

(^)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  /.  <?. ,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CI. ,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI. ,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.      When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
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corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anfiiversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation,  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  i.  e.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruction. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — on  any  first  Friday,  excepting — 

( I )  feasts  of  our  Lord ; 

(  2  )   Doubles  of  the  I  Class  ; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  Good 
Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls. 

This  Mass  {Miserebitur,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 


DECEPTIVE  DEVOTIONS  AND  BOaUS  INDULGENCES. 

Qu.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  little  leaflet  handed  about  among 
Catholics  and  styled  "The  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Name  "  ?  The  Raccolta 
gives  no  information  as  to  its  origin  or  authenticity.  You  would  confer 
a  favor  upon  many  Catholics,  if  you  would  state  what  sanction  there  is 
for  the  propagation  of  this  seemingly  doubtful  devotion.  I  enclose  a 
sample  which  an  old  woman  whom  I  employ  for  house-cleaning  gave 
me  as  a  remedy  against  rheumatism. 
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Resp.  The  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Name  referred  to  is  simply  a 
humbug,  discrediting  intelligent  devotion  and  incidentally  serving 
the  critics  and  enemies  of  the  Church  as  a  weapon  against  her 
integrity.  Catholic  authority  of  the  true  sort  by  no  means  endorses 
such  false  and  misleading  extravagances  of  piety. 

The  little  leaflet  sent  us  states  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
frequent  reading  of  this  so-called  gospel  is  the  gift  of  final  perse- 
verance. Regarding  this  promise  in  general  we  would  say  that, 
if  properly  explained,  it  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  but 
the  whole  subject  lends  itself  to  ready  misinterpretation.  It  stands 
to  reason  that,  if  we  carry  out  faithfully  every  day  certain  pious 
practices,  such  as  those  by  which,  for  example,  Bl.  Margaret  Mary 
sought  to  elicit  genuine  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  we  shall 
receive  grace  continually  or  special  graces  that  assure  us,  through 
God's  mercy,  of  perseverance.  But  to  think  that  an  external  act, 
or  a  number  of  them,  possess  an  inherent  charm  that  undoes  the 
law  of  God  and  the  effects  of  its  violation,  is  absurd  and  savors  of 
superstition.  Piously  inclined  people  who  have  no  proper  spiritual 
direction  are  prone  to  put  their  faith  in  all  sorts  of  "  wonderful 
prayers,"  written  or  printed.  These  they  carry  about  as  charms, 
which  are  supposed  to  cure  the  actual  ills  of  life,  prevent  all 
soi-ts  of  possible  calamities,  and  assure  their  holders  of  eternal 
salvation. 

These  "  prayers  "  usually  take  the  form  of  revelations,  made  to 
some  saint.  In  some  cases  they  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
tomb  of  our  Lord,  or  written  by  our  Blessed  Lady,  or  the  Arch- 
angel Michael.  Some  Pope  is  said  to  have  sent  them  to  some 
famous  king  or  queen  of  mediaeval  times.  They  give  irrelevant 
details  about  the  Passion  of  Christ,  the  precise  number  of  His 
wounds,  the  drops  of  Blood  shed  at  the  Scourging,  the  exact 
measure  of  His  Body,  and  similar  descriptions  which  are  apt  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  simple  people.  Usually  extrava- 
gant promises  of  indulgences,  with  spurious  names  and  dates,  are 
added,  together  with  the  injunction  to  copy  the  letter  and  to  give 
it  to  others. 

A  fair  sample  of  such  spurious  letters  is  the  following : 
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The  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  a  letter  found  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  in  Jesusalem,  presented  by  His  Holiness 
in  a  silver  cross  to  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

St.  Bridget  and  St.  Mathilda  desired  to  know  something  of  His 
Passion,  after  which  our  Lord  appeased  them,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  children,  know  ye  the  armed  soldiers  were  1,500.  Two 
of  them  conducted  me,  tied  my  hands  behind  my  back.  Twenty- 
three  Jews  smote  my  face  and  head  150  times.  In  my  shoulders  30 
sores.  I  was  dragged  by  a  rope  and  by  the  hair  23  times.  They  spat 
in  my  face  38  times.  They  pounded  my  body  no  times.  They  gave 
me  one  mortal  blow  on  the  head.  I  was  hung  by  the  hair  for  two 
hours,  and  at  one  time  lent  122  sighs.  They  spat  in  my  face  150 
times.  They  inflicted  1,000  sores  on  my  body.  The  soldiers  that 
conducted  me  to  Calvary  were  80.  The  guard  that  watched  me  that 
night  were  380 ;  and  whosoever  will  recite  seven  Paters,  Aves,  and 
Glorias  in  succession  for  fifteen  years  in  order  to  compare  with  the 
drops  of  blood  that  I  lost,  I  will  grant  them  five  graces  :  first,  a  ple- 
nary indulgence  and  a  remission  of  all  their  sins;  secondly,  they  shall 
not  suffer  the  pains  of  purgatory ;  thirdly,  if  they  die  before  having 
completed  the  fifteen  years,  they  shall  have  the  advantage  as  if  they 
were  martyrs ;  fourthly,  I  will  descend  from  heaven  to  take  their  kin- 
dred to  the  fourth  generation  ;  and  whosoever  shall  carry  this  prayer 
about  shall  never  be  drowned  or  get  a  sudden  death,  and  shall  be  free 
from  all  things ;  or  whenever  this  be  kept  in  a  house  there  shall  be 
no  concert,  and  forty  days  before  they  die  they  shall  see  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  to  pardon  their  sins.  Exercise  yourself  with  the  devo- 
tion and  your  abstinence,  and  your  people  will  be  helped  with  grace  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  those  who  do  not  believe  in  this  prayer  they  will 
come  to  a  malediction,  and  to  their  children  will  hunger  and  pesti- 
lence and  poverty.  In  proof  of  my  anger  you  shall  have  the  sign 
of  the  heavens'  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  earthquake,  and  those 
that  say  that  this  prayer  was  not  written  by  the  Divine  Hand  and  com- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  those  that  conceal  it  and  not  pub- 
lish it  to  others,  shall  be  condemned,  and  those  that  publish  it  to 
others,  though  their  sins  be  as  many  as  the  stars  in  Heaven,  God  says 
they  shall  be  forgiven  if  they  are  truly  sorry  for  them."^ 

^  A  similar  document  lying  before  us,  and  entitled  "  The  Revelation  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  is  prefaced  by 
the  words  :  •'  The  following  letter  and  revelation  was  found  in  the  sepulchre  of  our 
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* '  Every  time  this  oration  is  copied  it  will  save  a  soul  from  purga- 
tory." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  "  indulgences  and  revelations  " 
are  gross  and  malicious  misrepresentations  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  prayer  and  indulgences,  and  calculated  to  do  much  injury 
to  true  piety  by  misleading  the  unsuspicious  into  absurd  super- 
stitions, and  bringing  ridicule  upon  religion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  see  the  absurdity  of  this  false 
devotion. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  better  educated  among  the  faithful 
use  their  influence  against  the  insidious  abuse  of  spreading  such 
"  prayers,"  by  pointing  out  that  the  so-called  privileges  and  in- 
dulgences attached  to  them  are  fabrications  by  the  enemies  of 
religion.  The  authorities  of  the  Church,  who  alone  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  granting  of  indulgences,  have  repeatedly  con- 
demned these  spurious  promises  calculated  to  lead  to  superstition, 
which  means  the  loss  of  true  faith.  They  also  foster  neglect  of 
good  works  and  the  observance  of  the  Commandments ;  for  those 
who  hold  these  papers  and  "  letters "  believe  that  they  gain 
every  temporal  and  eternal  blessing  by  merely  carrying  them 
about  and  reciting  the  words  of  the  written  scrap  of  paper,  without 
applying  themselves  to  the  practice  of  solid  virtue. 

The  S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences  in  a  decree  dated  May 
26,  1898,  directed  anew  attention  to  this  evil,  and  specified  a 
number  of  forged  indulgences. 

The  following  rules  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  distinguishing 
authorized  indulgences  for  approved  devotions  from  counterfeits 
circulated  among  the  faithful  in  leaflets  and  sometimes  inserted  in 
prayer  books : 

1.  All  indulgenced  prayers  and  devotional  practices  approved 
by  the  Church  are  to  be  found  in  the  authorized  collection  of  the 
Roman  Raccolta,  published  after  their  issue  by  the  Holy  See  or 
the  S.  Congregation. 

2.  Indulgences  that  are  to  be  gained  within  special  limits  of 

blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  Jerusalem,  preserved  by  His  Holiness, 
the  Pope,  and  Emperor  Charles  II.  The  revelation  was  found  in  a  silver  case.  St. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungary,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Mathilda,  and  the  mother  of  St.  James, 
desired  to  know  something  about  His  Passion." 
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time  or  place  or  by  particular  confraternities,  churches,  etc.,  are 
to  be  considered  authentic  only  when  they  have  the  signed  appro- 
bation of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences  or  of  the  diocesan 
bishop.  The  fact  that  indulgenced  prayers,  etc.,  are  printed  in 
Rome  or  in  some  unknown  bishop's  name  is  of  itself  no  guarantee 
of  their  authenticity. 

3.  Indulgences  which  bear  a  date  several  centuries  back  are 
to  be  received  with  caution.  No  matter  who  issued  them,  they 
must  be  clearly  approved  by  the  authority  of  some  known  bishop 
in  his  own  diocese.  Indulgences  granted  to  members  of  religious 
communities  before  the  year  1606  (Pope  Paul  V)  have  been 
declared  null  and  void,  unless  they  have  been  expressly  renewed 
by  some  later  Pope.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  indulgences 
granted  to  pious  confraternities  before  the  reign  of  Clement  VIII 
(A.D.  1592). 

4.  Indulgences  of  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  several  thousand 
years,  claiming  a  remote  origin,  are  to  be  regarded  invariably  with 
suspicion. 

Such  things  are  the  tares  among  the  wheat.  The  enemy  has 
done  it,  as  already  stated,  to  mislead  the  simple  faithful  to  the 
superstitious  belief  that  certain  outward  signs  and  works  will 
secure  their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  and  at  the  same  time 
dispense  them  from  more  ordinary  obligations  imposed  by  the 
divine  law.  Sometimes  these  pretended  privileges  enjoin  acts 
which  lead  a  person,  by  apparently  innocent  suggestions,  into  the 
proximate  occasion  of  sin.  At  the  same  time  these  "  prayers  " 
call  forth  the  ridicule  of  those  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  fraud,  and  who  are  otherwise  disposed  to  look  upon  all 
religion  with  the  contempt  of  sceptics.  Thus  such  weapons  work 
twofold  harm. 

THE  KEOEPTION  OF  COMMUNION  IN  EELIGIOUS  COM- 
MUNITIES. 

Qu.  In  many  religious  communities  there  are  certain  days  of  the 
week  on  which  all  the  members  receive  Holy  Communion.  Is  this 
custom  prohibitive,  so  that  no  one,  even  if  advised  by  a  confessor, 
may  be  permitted  to  communicate  more  frequently ;  or  is  it  obliga- 
tory, so  that  the  individual  members  of  the  community  are  obliged  to 
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conform  to  the  custom,  unless  they  have  special  reasons  of  conscience 
preventing  them  from  doing  so?  I  have  heard  it  said  by  a  priest 
that  in  matters  of  receiving  Communion  we  ought  to  follow  our  own 
devotion. 

Resp.  The  confessor,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  is 
the  proper  authority  who,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual conscience,  determines  the  frequency  with  which  his  penitents 
are  to  receive  Holy  Communion.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  a 
priest  will  in  most  cases  seek  to  conform  his  advice  to  the  com- 
mon rule  and  observances  of  the  community  the  members  of 
which  he  directs.  For  the  rest,  the  common  rule  or  custom  is 
not  prohibitive.  On  the  other  hand  a  person  who  has  given  him- 
self or  herself  to  community  life  must  remember  the  agreement, 
and  that  good  order  is  maintained  by  the  co^mnon  observance  of 
rules  and  customs.  The  rule  or  custom  of  receiving  Communion 
at  stated  times  has  the  same  binding  force  which  attaches  to  all  the 
rules  of  a  religious  community  approved  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. All  extraordinary  ways — even  devotions — in  conventual  life 
carry  with  them  certain  temptations  which  are  rarely  counter- 
acted by  the  access  of  individual  fervor  that  comes  from  such 
devotions.  Exceptions  are  found  among  heroic  saints — but  then 
they  are  very  rare  in  our  days,  and  even  these  mostly  excel  by 
doing  the  common  things  uncommonly  well  rather  than  by  doing 
uncommon  things. 


THE  SIGN  OP  THE  OEOSS  AT  THE  "  MASNIPIOAT." 

Qu.  Is  there  a  special  rubric  or  authentic  sanction  for  the  prac- 
tice of  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mag- 
nificat in  the  recitation  of  Vespers  ? 

Resp.  The  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  at  the 
opening  of  the  Magnificat,  the  Benedictus,  and  the  Nunc  dimittis 
in  the  Office  is  of  very  ancient  usage,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  the  clergy  and  the  Religious  Orders  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries generally.  It  is  in  harmony  with  "  a  praiseworthy  and  com- 
mon custom  observed  especially  in  Rome,"  says  a  decree  of  the 
S.  Congregation  of  Rites  (December  20,  1861). 
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THE  BUEIAL  PLACE  OF  ADAM. 
Qji.  When  I  was  visiting  Palestine  some  years  ago,  a  Religious 
told  me  that  according  to  ancient  tradition  Mt.  Calvary  was  believed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  our  first  parents.  But  when  I  came  to  Hebron, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  the  tomb  of  Adam  was  shown 
to  me  by  a  Christian  Arab.     Which  is  the  authentic  location  ? 

Resp.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  exists  an  authentic 
location  of  the  tomb  of  Adam.  The  Sacred  Scripture  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  actual  burial  place  of  our  first  parents,  and  the 
tradition  of  later  ages  varies.  Some  say  that  Adam  was  buried 
within  the  confines  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  which  is  usually 
assumed  to  have  been  in  Mesopotamia ;  others  hold  Calvary  to 
be  the  place  where  the  remains  of  our  first  parent  were  gathered 
in  death.  Thus  Origen '  writes :  "  I  have  heard  it  related  that 
the  body  of  Adam,  our  first  parent,  is  buried  in  the  place  where 
Christ  was  crucified."  In  the  famous  Poem  against  Marcion, 
sometimes  ascribed  to  TertuUian,  we  read  regarding  Calvary : 

Here,  it  is  said,  lies  buried  the  first  man, 
And  here  the  Saviour  shed  his  Sacred  Blood. 
Thus  Adam's  earth-born  body,  dead  through  sin. 
Would,  mingling  with  Christ's  Blood,  be  newly  born.' 

Others  again  hold,  with  St.  Jerome,^  that  Adam  is  buried, 
together  with  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  at 
Cariath  Arte  (Kiriath  Arba,  the  ancient  name  of  the  present 
Hebron).  He  bases  this  assertion  upon  an  interpretation  of  a 
passage  of  Joshua  (14 :  15):  "  Hebron  was  formerly  called  Cariath 
Arbe,  or  the  city  of  the  four  Fathers ;  the  greatest  of  these  is 
buried  there  among  the  children  of  Enakin." 

In  the  so-called  Apocryphal  Apocalypse,*  Seth,  third  son  of 
Adam,  is  made  to  say  that  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and 
his  brother  buried  Adam  in  a  cave  near  Henoch,  the  first  city, 

'  Comment,  in  Matth.,  n.  126;  P.  G.  XIII,  col.  1777. 

2  Hie  hominem  primum  suscepimus  esse  sepultum, 

Hie  patitur  Christus,  pio  sanguine  terra  madescit. 

Pulvis  Adae  ut  possit  veteris  cum  sanguine  Christi 

Commixtus,  stillantis  aquae  virtute  lavari. 
^  De  situ  et  tiomine  locorum  Hebr. ,  etc. 
*  Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Leipzig,  1866. 
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where  they  also  placed  certain  treasures  (gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh)  which  Adam  had  brought  with  him  from  the  land  of 
Eden. 

EECENT  EOMAN  DOCUMENTS. 

I. — Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  May  28,  1902, 
urging  greater  devotion  to  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

II. — S.  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  replying  to  a 
question  regarding  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  confessions  of  Religious 
outside  their  convents,  says  that  any  confessor  who  is  authorized 
to  hear  confessions  in  the  diocese  may  hear  the  Religious  who 
come  to  him  in  his  own  church. 

III. — S.  Congregation  of  Rites: 

1.  Decides  that  the  obligation  to  hear  Mass  is  fulfilled  by  all 
those  who  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  an  oratory  aboard  ship. 

2.  Prohibits  the  use  of  electric  lights  on  the  altar  proper. 

3.  Decides  [a)  that  the  decree  of  1896,  June  8  (should  read 
May  19),  permitting  private  Requiem  Masses  on  occasion  of 
funerals  to  be  said  in  mortuary  chapels  or  oratories  (in  presence, 
actually  or  morally,  of  the  dead  body)  on  all  days  except  doubles 
of  the  first  class,  holidays  of  obligation,  and  such  ferials  as  exclude 
doubles  of  the  first  class,  cannot  be  applied  to  mortuary  chapels, 
no  longer  used  for  that  purpose. 

{p)  That  the  privilege  does  not  apply  to  parish  churches  by 
reason  merely  of  their  having  an  adjacent  cemetery.  In  all 
churches  and  public  chapels  the  entire  funeral  service  (besides  the 
low  Mass)  must  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  body,  in  order 
to  admit  the  use  of  the  above  privilege.^  When  there  are  grave 
reasons  for  immediate  burial,  or  for  keeping  the  body  of  the  dead 
in  a  secluded  place,  it  is  considered  morally  present. 

{c)  Anniversaries  are  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  liturgical  sense — 
that  is  to  say,  they  may  not  be  anticipated  or  deferred  at  dis- 
cretion. 

{d)  A  funeral  Mass  said  for  a  person  on  the  day  of  burial 
occurring  on  All  Souls'  Day  is  the  ordinary  Mass  m  die  obitiis. 

^  Cf.  Deer.  April  3,  1900. 
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In  regard  to  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  the 
S.  Congregation 

Decides  id)  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  expose  the  ciborium 
on  the  throne  in  place  of  the  monstrance  for  the  purpose  of  public 
adoration. 

{b)  Requiem  Masses  are  not  to  be  celebrated  at  the  altar  of 
exposition,  even  if  the  exposition  be  only  what  is  called  private 
exposition  of  the  ciborium,  when  the  tabernacle  is  simply  opened 
for  continuous  adoration,  ex  publica  causa,  or  by  command  of  the 
Ordinary. 

4.  States  that  the  Pontifical  Decree  of  May  9,  1897,  prescribing 
a  novena  for  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches  and  chapels 
approved  by  the  Ordinary,  is  binding  for  all  places  and  times  in 
future.  The  Holy  Father  adds  an  injunction  urging  the  bishops 
to  uphold  the  observance  of  the  decree. 

IV. — S,  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda: 

1.  Prohibits  the  use  of  private  cabins  of  passengers  aboard 
ship  for  the  celebration  of  Mass. 

2.  Declares  illicit  the  forcing  of  premature  birth  or  the  ex- 
traction of  an  ectopic  foetus  before  term  of  viability.  Any  opera- 
tion which  aims  at  or  directly  threatens  the  life  of  either  mother 
or  child  is  unlawful. 

3.  Transmits  to  the  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg  a  decision  of  the 
S.  Cong,  of  Rites  stating  that  titular  feasts  of  churches  through- 
out the  country  may  not  be  transferred  to  the  Sunday  following, 
without  a  special  Indult  to  that  effect  from  the  Holy  See. 

V. — S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences  grants  to  all  who 
devoutly  recite  daily  for  a  month  the  ejaculation :  "  O  God,  my 
only  good  ;  Thou  art  all  mine ;  grant  that  I  may  be  all  Thine  !  " 
a  plenary  indulgence,  on  the  day  on  which,  having  received 
worthily  the  Sacraments  of  Confession  and  Communion,  they 
shall  visit  some  public  oratory  and  there  pray  for  the  usual  in- 
tentions. An  indulgence  of  three  hundred  days  is  granted  to  all 
the  faithful  who  shall  devoutly  make  the  same  ejaculation  on  any 
day  of  the  year.  All  these  indulgences  are  applicable  to  the 
suffering  souls. 
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2.  Publishes  a  new  form  of  reciting  the  Rosary  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  together  with  the  indulgences  attached  to  the  same. 

3.  Grants  an  indulgence  oi fifty  days  for  the  devout  repetition 
of  the  verse :  Eternal  rest  grant  wito  them,  O  Lord:  and  let  per- 
petual light  shine  upon  them.     (For  the  Souls  in  Purgatory.) 


THE  PONTinOAL  JUBILEE  OP  POPE  LEO  XIIL 
The  International  Committee  in  charge  of  the  commemorative 
exercises  in  connection  with  the  Pontifical  Jubilee,  under  the 
presidency  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Respighi,  Vicar  of  His 
Holiness,  has  requested  us  to  call  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and 
to  ask  them  to  share  in,  the  work  of  fittingly  celebrating  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  Pope"  of  Leo  XIIL  The  venerable 
Pontiff  has  already  passed  the  middle  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  as 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  if  God  spare  him  so  long,  on  the  twentieth 
of  February  next  he  will  have  occupied  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
longer  than  any  other  Sovereign  Pontiff,  save  only  one,  since  the 
time  of  St.  Peter  himself  It  is  an  event  so  extraordinary  for  the 
Catholic  world  that  our  rejoicing  and  gratitude  should  receive 
universal  expression.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  solemn  world- 
wide act  of  Homage  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Divine  Redeemer  is  pro- 
posed in  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  prolongation  ot 
the  life  and  illustrious  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIIL 

Besides  the  particular  manner  each  may  choose  for  manifest- 
ing his  Catholic  sentiments,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  the 
International  Committee  appointed  to  look  after  the  Jubilee  com- 
memoration have  suggested  that  the  faithful  throughout  the  world 
join  in : 

1.  Public  Prayer  for  the  Holy  Father  by  reciting  the  Oremus 
pro  Pontifice  Nostra,  as  follows :  "  Let  us  pray  for  our  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  May  the  Lord  preserve  him,  and  give  him  health  and 
happiness,  and  not  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies." 
Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary} 

2.  Pilgrimages  to  Rome,  as  an  external  manifestation  and  an 
attestation  of  our  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See. 

1  Indulgence  of  300  days,  once  a  day.  A  plenary  indulgence  may  be  gained 
once  a  month,  if  the  above  prayer  is  recited  once  each  day  during  the  month. — Pius 
IX,  November  26,  1876. 
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3.  A  small  offering  may  be  contributed  by  all,  rich  and  poor, 
old  and  young,  without  exception,  as  a  tribute  of  filial  love  to  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  Subscription  to  the  memorial  Gold  Tiara  to  be  presented 
to  the  Pope  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Catholic  world.  This  col- 
lective gift  from  the  faithful  to  the  second  of  the  Popes  of  the 
262  since  the  reign  of  St  Peter  to  reach  his  twenty-fifth  year  as 
ruler  of  the  Universal  Church,  will  be  presented  on  February  20, 
1903,  and  will  be  first  worn  by  His  Holiness  Leo  XHI  at  the  ser- 
vices on  March  3,  1903. 

The  artistic  execution  of  this  Tiara  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Auguste  Milani,  who  has  been  very  happy  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties,  symbolical,  historical,  and  technical,  that  the  work 
presented.  In  designing  this  work  of  art,  Mr.  Milani  has  built  the 
three  crowns  on  lines  of  singular  simplicity.  The  three  coronets  of 
pure  gold  stand  out  in  high  relief,  and  are  richly  ornamented, 
without,  however,  any  sacrifice  of  their  heraldic  character.  Around 
the  band  of  each  runs  a  legend  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of 
the  triple  power  given  to  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth.  The  body  of 
the  Tiara  is  wrought  in  silver.  In  the  lower  section,  between  the 
fleurons  of  the  first  coronet,  are  set  six  medallions,  on  three  of 
which  are  depicted  St.  Peter,  Pius  IX,  and  Leo  XIII,  the  three 
Popes  of  their  illustrious  line  who  governed  the  Church  for 
twenty-five  years.  From  the  base  of  the  design  spring  six  olive 
branches,  whose  twigs  entwine  the  medallions,  and,  passing  under 
the  second  coronet,  flower  in  the  upper  section  where  they  encircle 
two  more  medallions,  one  inclosing  the  image  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer represented  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  other  the  seal  of 
the  Solemn  Homage.  The  third  coronet  sits  gracefully  below  the 
globe  and  cross  which  surmount  the  cap  of  the  Tiara. 


THE  FKENOH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  EELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 
The  French  Associations  Law  has  provoked  much  comment, 
but  also  much  misapprehension,  among  Catholics  and  non-Catho- 
lics alike.  The  question  is  asked :  Why  do  not  the  Religious 
Orders  comply  with  the  Law?  For,  granted  that  it  is  aimed 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  submission  is  better  than  resistance, 
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which  provokes  violence,  and  in  some  cases  even  bloodshed.  If 
some  of  the  Religious  Orders  could  reconcile  it  with  their  con- 
sciences to  comply  with  the  Law,  why  should  others  refuse  to  do 
so  at  the  risk  of  public  disorder  and  loss  to  themselves  ?  It  is 
inconsistent  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  heads  not  to  urge  uniform 
action  in  this  matter.  So  say  they  who  do  not  understand  the 
actual  situation  of  the  Religious  Orders,  or  the  character  of  the 
new  Law ;  and  so  say  the  anti-Catholic  newspapers  that  favor  the 
expulsion  of  the  Religious. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  makers  of  the  new  Associations  Law, 
who  aimed  at  the  extinction  of  certain  Orders,  without  wishing  to 
appear  hostile  to  their  religion,  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  said 
Orders  to  comply  with  the  Law.  This  was  effected  in  two  ways. 
First,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  French  law  courts,  by  a  partial 
promulgation  of  the  Law,  so  that  certain  houses  did  not,  and  could 
not  have,  become  properly  cognizant  of  its  penal  provisions  before 
the  term  of  application  for  authorization  had  lapsed.  Secondly, 
and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Orders  have  not  taken 
what  might  seem  the  more  peaceful  course  of  action — the  Law, 
when  fully  ascertained,  presents  such  a  compHcation  of  clauses  as 
to  allow  its  altogether  arbitrary  interpretation  against  the  Orders 
singled  out  for  special  odium  by  the  reactionary  party  at  present 
in  power.  For,  whilst  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  newspapers  this 
law  appears  to  be  a  mere  measure  of  self-defence,  forced  upon 
the  Republican  Government  by  the  reputed  political  intrigues  of 
the  Clerical  party  in  France,  it  is  in  reality  a  systematic  attempt 
to  discredit  religion  and  to  remove  its  checking  influence  upon  the 
atheistic  imovement  of  the  controlling  party.  That  influence  is 
positively  felt  to  come  from  the  Religious  Orders ;  hence  these 
must  go. 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  party  statement  is  evident  from 
the  reports  of  the  discussions  in  the  French  Senate  which  have 
led  up  to  the  enforcement  as  well  as  the  making  of  the  Law. 
Apart  from  the  official  documents  covering  the  last  three  years, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  Official  de  la  Repiiblique  Frangaise 
which  reports  the  proces-verbal  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate,  we  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  Henri  Barboux, 
who  as  a  prominent  representative  of  the  Liberal-Republican  party, 
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with  no  regard  for  the  CathoHc  Church,  explains  the  purpose  and 
bearing  of  the  Associations  Bill  merely  from  the  lawyer's  stand- 
point. His  comments,  criticizing  the  judicial  character  of  the 
whole  proceeding  which  bears  the  Waldeck- Rousseau  stamp  of 
opposition  to  any  form  of  religion,  has  been  published  in  a  brochure 
entitled  "Z^  projet  de  loi  sur  les  Associations.  Publications  du 
Comite,"  etc. 

But  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  why  a  number  of  the 
Congregations  should,  as  soon  as  they  became  cognizant  of  the 
character  of  the  Law,  have  preferred  to  take  the  road  to  exile ; 
while  others  who  wished  to  try  the  experiment  of  applying  for 
authorization,  have  lived  a  precarious  life  with  the  sword  hanging 
over  their  heads,  and  with  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  have 
not,  as  Father  Gerard,  S.J.,  says,  by  their  submission  placed  them- 
selves more  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  and  facili- 
tated the  work  of  their  spoliation. 

It  must  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  there  are  in  France 
as  elsewhere  certain  Religious  Congregations  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  thought  it  wise  to  obtain  an  ofificial  incorpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  holding  property  or  pursuing  their  special 
avocation  under  the  nominal  protection  of  the  law.  Thus  Hos- 
pitals, Technical  Schools,  Protectories  and  similar  institutions  are 
enabled  to  transact  their  affairs  as  business  men  do  who  combine 
as  a  corporation  with  financial  responsibilities. 

Other  religious  communities,  whose  members  simply  desire  to 
labor  for  themselves,  combine  as  a  family  for  private  ends  and  by 
their  own  private  means,  just  as  any  number  of  persons  might  unite 
on  a  charitable  project  and  live  together  under  a  common  rule  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  pious  aims.  These  latter  unions, 
basing  their  action  on  that  universally  conceded  freedom  of  aggre- 
gation for  a  good  or  useful  end,  so  long  as  they  abide  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  have  been  proscribed  by  the  new  Associations  Law, 
under  the  plea  that  they  furnish  a  political  danger  to  the  State, 
inasmuch  as  they  might  conceal  enemies  of  the  Republic  who  are 
under  control  of  a  foreign  potentate,  a  Pope,  and  a  General  of  the 
Order,  whom  they  are  bound  to  obey,  yet  who  is  not  himself 
chargeable  before  the  courts  of  France.  It  is  clear  that  this 
allegation  might  be  made  against  any  Catholic  who  professes  alle- 
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giance  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  if  he  associate  with  others  of  his  faith 
pledging  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  his  Church. 
There  are  other  no  less  arbitrary  possibilities  of  disloyalty  alleged 
against  the  Orders  taking  the  triple  vow  of  Religion,  as  a  pretext 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  French  Government,  into  which  it  is 
needless  to  enter  here.  Let  us,  however,  briefly  review  the  Law 
itself  and  see  if  it  do  not  bear  the  mark  of  hateful  discrimination 
and  partisan  opposition  to  the  Religious  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
We  shall  quote  simply  from  the  requirements  of  the  Law  as 
summarized  by  Father  Gerard,  editor  of  the  London  Month,  in  a 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company  on  this  particular  subject,  in  which  he  appeals  with  fact 
and  date  to  the  fair  judgment  of  Englishmen  against  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  metropolitan  press. 

What  has  to  be  done  by  a  Congregation  which  desires  to 
obtain  authorization  ?  The  conditions  are  laid  down  by  the 
Council  of  State : 

"In  the  first  place,  an  application  for  authorization  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  it  must  be  signed  by  the 
official  representatives  of  the  applicant  body,  with  vouchers  for  the 
authenticity  of  their  signatures  ;  and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  two 
copies  of  the  statutes  of  the  congregation.  There  must  be  supplied  at 
the  same  time  a  full  list  of  all  the  property  of  the  congregation,  movable 
or  immovable,  and  of  all  its  establishments.  Should  authorization  be 
granted,  it  will  cover  only  the  establishments  thus  specified ;  per- 
mission to  found  a  new  one  must  be  sought  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  authorization  of  the  body.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
institute  must  be  annually  reported  to  the  Government  of  the  State. 
There  must  likewise  be  a  full  and  searching  report  of  the  personnel. 
In  the  case  of  associations  which  are  not  religious  in  character,  it  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  names  of  the  directors, — but  by  no  means  will 
this  suffice  in  our  case.  Every  individual  member  must  be  enumer- 
ated, his  family  name.  Christian  name,  and  name  in  religion,  his 
age,  place  of  birth,  and  nationality.  If  he  should  formerly  have 
belonged  to  another  religious  congregation,  full  information  as  to  it 
must  be  furnished,  its  style  and  title,  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed, 
and  its  geographical  situation,  the  dates  at  which  he  entered  and  left 
it,  and  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  it.     There  must  be  a  com- 
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plete  record  up  to  date  of  the  history  of  each  individual  since  he 
joined  the  congregation  to  which  he  actually  belongs — how  he  has 
been  employed  at  each  successive  period,  in  what  function  and  in 
what  place.  There  must  also  be  a  statement  of  his  pecuniary  relations 
with  the  congregation.  Any  failure  to  supply  accurate  information 
upon  these  subjects  will  be  a  criminal  offence,  and  whereas  in  the 
case  of  other  associations  the  maximum  penalty  for  such  a  transgression 
is  a  fine  of  200  francs,  for  religious  that  maximum  is  raised  to  5,000 
francs,  or  a  year's  imprisonment.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  con- 
gregation which  is  not  destined  to  obtain  authorization,  by  supplying 
all  these  particulars  simply  commits  the  happy  despatch,  for  it  must 
effectually  secure  its  own  extinction,  by  enabling  its  destroyers  to  lay 
their  hand  at  once  upon  every  stick  or  straw  of  its  property,  and  by 
marking  out  every  individual  belonging  to  it,  as  a  person  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  every  species  of  work  which  those  in  power  do  not  wish 
religious  men  to  do. 

"  The  application  must  likewise  contain  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  congregation  and  all  its  members  that  they  submit  themselves 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  ordinary,  and  another  from  the  said 
Bishop,  engaging  himself  to  receive  them  as  his  subjects. 

' '  Should  it  be  found  duly  en  regie,  the  application  is  next  to  be 
referred  to  the  municipal  council  of  the  locality  in  which  the  con- 
gregation desires  to  be  established,  as  also  the  prefet  of  the  district, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  these  functionaries,  both  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  congregation  itself,  its  institute  and  its  purposes,  and  as 
to  the  desirability  of  allowing  it  to  settle  in  their  neighborhood. 
Should  this  double  ordeal  be  safely  passed,  all  must  again  come  up  for 
the  judgment  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  finally,  should  the  Ministry  also 
prove  propitious,  it  will  go  before  the  chambers,  with  whom  rests  the 
final  decision  of  the  whole  affair. ' ' 

To  what  length  persecution  can  be  pushed  in  the  name  of  a 
law  which  inaugurates  simply  a  system  of  espionage  and  personal 
tyranny,  has  been  already  proved  by  numberless  instances  of 
attempted  application  in  the  provinces.  Petty  magistrates  and 
prefects  have  sought  to  vindicate  their  official  prerogatives ;  for 
the  Prefect  of  a  Department  has,  as  Fr.  Gerard  points  out  (p.  61), 
the  right  '*  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  demand  admittance" 
to  a  religious  house  and  "  to  every  room  within  it.  He  must  be 
at  full  liberty  to  see  every  inmate,  putting  to  him  or  her  what 
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questions  he  sees  fit."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Religious,  many 
of  them  highly  educated  and  refined,  and  possessed  of  the  delicate 
sense  of  modesty  which  their  mode  of  living  cultivates,  should 
resent  this  sort  of  intrusion  and  resist  ?  We  who  know  what  most 
Religious  are,  would  take  up  their  personal  defence,  as  do  the 
good  French  people  in  the  Catholic  districts. 

Father  Gerard  sums  up  his  analysis  of  the  French  Associations 
Law  in  the  following  points  : 

**  I.  It  originated  with  the  extremist  section  of  the  Radicals,  who 
forced  it  upon  the  Ministry  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  as  a  condition 
of  their  support,  who  regard  it  as  a  first  step  in  their  campaign  against 
Christianity,  or  even  religious  belief  in  any  form. 

"2.  It  constitutes  a  gross  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  liberty,  depriving  men  and  women  of  rights  common  to  all,  with- 
out any  excuse ;  for  although  there  have  been  accusations  brought 
against  those  whom  it  affects,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  substan- 
tiate such  charges. 

"3.  Those  of  the  party  now  in  power  who  wish  in  any  form  to 
tolerate  the  Church  or  institutions  belonging  to  her,  are  manifestly 
determined  to  do  so  only  on  condition  of  making  her  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  vassal  of  the  State,  and  stamping  her  as  a  mere  human  in- 
stitution for  State  purposes  :  that  is  to  say,  they  will  endure  her  on 
condition  that  she  will  renounce  the  only  claim  upon  which  her  ex- 
istence can  be  justified. ' ' 


Current  Science* 


Evolution  and  Creation. — It  is  a  little  bit  hard  to  understand 
just  how  evolution  obtained  its  bad  name  as  regards  the  possibility 
of  the  theory  proving  a  sufficient  explanation  of  creation  with- 
out the  Creator.  The  passages  we  have  quoted  from  Lamarck, 
the  true  father  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  are  very  strikingly  in 
opposition  with  any  such  opinion.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but 
Darwin,  to  whom  the  theory  of  evolution  is  so  often  attributed, 
expressed  very  similar  views  at  the  conclusion  of  his  book  on  the 
Origin  of  Species,  which  was  the  great  source  of  evolutionary  ideas, 
for  the  English-  and  German-speaking  peoples  at  least.  Among 
the  last  sentences  of  the  genesis  of  species  are  the  following : 

"  To  my  mind  it  accords  better  with  what  we  know  of  the  laws 
impressed  on  matter  by  the  Creator  that  the  production  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  past  and  present  inhabitants  of  the  world  should 
have  been  due  to  secondary  causes,  like  those  determining  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  mdividual.  .  .  .  Thus  from  the  war  of 
nature,  from  famine  and  death,  the  most  exalted  object  which  we 
are  capable  of  conceiving,  namely,  the  production  of  the  higher 
animals,  directly  follows.  There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life 
with  its  several  powers  having  been  originally  breathed  by  the 
Creator  into  a  few  forms,  or  into  one  ;  and  that,  while  this  planet 
has  gone  circling  on,  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  gravity,  from 
so  simple  a  beginning,  endless  forms  most  beautiful  and  most 
wonderful  have  been  and  are  being  evolved." 

Lamarck  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
Darwin,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  a  well- 
known  professor  of  biology  at  a  prominent  sectarian  university,  in 
reviewing  the  progress  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  forecasting 
its  future  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  expresses  quite  as 
exalted  a  belief  in  the  Creator  on  the  basis  of  evolution  itself 

Prof  H.  W.  Conn,  the  professor  of  biology  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, in  an  article  in  the  Methodist  Review,  entitled  "  Some 
Questions  Evolution  Does  Not  Answer,"  says : 
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"  Evolution  is  a  magnificent  conception,  giving  all  a  more 
exalted  idea  of  nature,  and  giving  to  the  theist  a  more  reverent 
idea  of  deity.  Evolution  forces  us  to  bow  in  more  unutterable 
awe  before  that  something  which  lies  behind  the  finite,  which  the 
scientist  does  not  fail  to  recognize,  though  he  may  be  unwilling 
to  give  it  the  name  by  which  the  Christian  calls  upon  Infinity. 
Evolution  has  made  a  theism  impossible.  The  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution has  demonstrated  that  nature,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  its  own 
explanation.  The  scientist  calls  himself  an  agnostic,  and  may  not 
be  a  Christian,  but  he  is  no  longer  an  atheist." 

The  True  Founder  of  Evolution.^ — The  nineteenth  century  will 
probably  be  known  in  the  annals  of  thought  as  the  century  of 
devotion  to  evolution.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  with  regard 
to  it,  however,  will  be  that  the  real  inventor  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  the  one  to  whom  at  the  end  of  the  century  most  of 
the  great  investigators  gave  their  allegiance,  was  neglected  for  the 
better  part  of  the  century.  Jean  Baptiste  Chevalier  de  Lamarck 
was  the  first  who  saw  and  who  stated  more  fully  and  authorita- 
tively than  any  one  else  the  result  of  changes  in  living  organisms 
due  to  the  primary  factors  of  evolution.  At  the  present  time,  all 
over  the  scientific  world,  and  especially  in  America,  Lamarckism, 
or  its  modem  form,  neo-Lamarckism,  is  the  most  interesting  and 
progressive  phase  of  evolutionary  thought.  As  Professor  Packard 
says,  Lamarck,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  so 
far  as  he  could,  without  a  knowledge  of  modern  morphology, 
embryology,  cytology,  and  histology,  suggested  those  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  transformism  on  which  rests  the  selective  princi- 
ple. In  a  word,  he  had  shown,  as  Cope  said,  "  how  the  fittest 
originated," — a  very  necessary  preliminary  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

When  we  consider  Lamarck's  obscure  life  of  absolute  devotion 
to  his  scientific  studies,  his  poverty,  the  many  hardships  he  had  to 
endure,  the  utter  lack  of  appreciation  for  his  unselfish  efforts,  and 
then  his  sad,  blind  old  age,  it  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  find  how, 

^  Lamarck,  The  Founder  of  Evolution,  His  Life  and  Work,  with  Translations 
of  His  Writings  on  Organic  Evolution,  by  Alpheus  S.  Packard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  Brown  University,  etc.  New  York,  London,  and 
Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.      1901. 
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less  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  the  men  and  thinkers 
whom  the  century  most  esteemed  acknowledge  him  as  their 
leader  in  the  realm  of  scientific  thought. 

Herbert  Spencer  first  applied  the  principles  that  Lamarck  had 
laid  down.  Ernest  Haeckel,  among  the  Germans,  took  up  the 
work,  and  taught  his  countrymen  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Lamarckian  factors  of  evolution.  In  America,  Hyatt  and  Cope, 
two  of  the  greatest  natural  scientists  of  the  end  of  the  century,  be- 
gan their  work  along  Lamarckian  lines  before  they  had  ever  read 
Lamarck's  writings.  Later  they  learned  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  master. 

It  is  curiously  interesting  to  find  from  what  environment  this 
bold  thinker  in  science  developed.  His  circumstances  were  such 
as  in  the  eyes  of  many  well-meaning  persons  would  preclude  all 
possibility  of  original  thought,  especially  in  science.  Lamarck  was 
the  son  of  good  Catholic  parents,  and  received  his  educational 
training  from  the  Jesuits.  That  he  never  abandoned  the  great 
principles  instilled  into  him  in  his  early  years  can  be  very  well 
seen  from  certain  quotations. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  Creation  and  its  consentaneity 
with  evolution,  Lamarck  said  :  "  Surely  nothing  exists  except  by 
the  will  of  the  Sublime  Author  of  all  things,  but  can  we  not 
assign  Him  laws  in  the  execution  of  His  will  and  determine  the 
method  which  He  has  followed  in  this  respect?  Has  not  His 
infinite  power  enabled  Him  to  create  an  order  of  things  which 
has  successively  given  existence  to  all  that  we  see  as  well  as  to 
that  which  exists  and  that  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  ?  As 
regards  the  decrees  of  this  Infinite  Wisdom,  I  have  confined  my- 
self to  the  limits  of  a  simple  observer  of  nature." 

Other  expressions  in  Lamarck's  book,  La  Philosophie 
Zoologique,  are  quite  as  striking,  and  show  how  thoroughly  and 
conservatively  orthodox  was  this  original  author  of  evolution 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago. 

"  Nature  is  herself  only  the  general  and  unchangeable  order 
that  this  Sublime  Author  has  created  throughout  and  only  the 
totality  of  the  general  and  special  laws  to  which  this  order  is 
subject.  By  these  means,  whose  use  it  continues  without  change, 
it  has  given  and  will  perpetually  give  existence  to  its  productions. 
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It  varies  and  renews  them  unceasingly  and  thus  everywhere  pre- 
serves the  whole  order  which  is  the  result  of  it." 

Another  and  still  more  striking  passage  is  quoted  by  Professor 
Packard :  "  To  regard  Nature  as  eternal  and  consequently  as  hav- 
ing existed  from  all  times  is  to  me  an  abstract  idea,  baseless,  limit- 
less, improbable,  and  not  satisfactory  to  my  reason.  Being  unable 
to  know  anything  positive  in  this  respect,  and  having  no  means  of 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  I  much  prefer  to  think  that  all  nature 
is  only  a  result.  Hence  I  suppose,  and  I  am  glad  to  admit  it,  a 
first  cause,  in  a  word,  a  supreme  power,  which  has  given  existence 
to  nature,  and  which  has  made  it  in  all  respects  what  it  is.  Na- 
ture, that  immense  totahty  of  different  beings  and  bodies,  in  every 
part  of  which  exists  an  eternal  circle  of  movements  and  changes 
regulated  by  law,  a  totality  alone  unchangeable  so  long  as  it 
pleases  its  Sublime  Author  to  cause  its  existence,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  whole  constituted  by  its  parts  for  a  purpose  which 
its  Author  alone  knows  and  not  exclusively  for  anyone  of  them." 

Besides  his  book  on  zoological  philosophy,  Lamarck  wrote, 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  a  work  on  general  philosophy.  Its 
French  title  may  be  translated  "  An  Analytical  System  of  Man's 
Knowledge."  The  work  is  very  much  less  known  than  La- 
marck's more  purely  scientific  treatises.  The  philosophical  prin- 
ciples that  Lamarck  lays  down  show  how  thoroughly  logical  and 
completely  orthodox  he  remained  in  the  midst  of  his  great  scien- 
tific work.  The  conclusion  of  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  prin- 
cipal chapter  in  the  book,  that  on  primordial  principles,  is  as 
follows  :  "  To  create,  or  to  make  anything  out  of  nothing,  this  is  an 
idea  we  cannot  conceive  of,  for  the  reason  that  in  all  that  we  can 
know  we  do  not  find  any  model  which  represents  it.  God  alone, 
then,  can  create,  while  Nature  can  only  produce.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  in  His  creation  the  Divinity  is  not  restricted  to  the  use 
of  any  time,  while  on  the  other  hand  Nature  can  effect  nothing 
without  the  aid  of  long  periods  of  time." 

Science  at  a  Great  University. — Five  of  the  Yale  bicentennial 
pubHcations  represent  distinct  contributions  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  sciences  from  the  departments  of  which  they  are  issued. 
These  are  Professor  Hastings'  masterly  Treatise  on  Light,  with 
the  subtitle  "  A  consideration  of  the  more  familiar  phenomena  of 
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optics;"  Professor  Horace  Wells'  Studies  from  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School ;  Professor  Crittenden's 
Studies  m  Physiological  Chemistry ;  Professor  Beecher's  Studies 
in  Evolution,  the  papers  for  which  are  contributed  from  the 
department  of  historical  geology ;  and  Professor  Gooch's  Research 
Papers  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 

When  the  first  preparations  were  made  to  celebrate  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary,  it  was  proposed  to  issue  a  Jubilaeum 
volume  representing  recent  contributions  from  various  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  It  was  found,  however,  preposterous  to 
think  of  trying  to  present  in  any  adequate  manner  the  variety  or 
extent  of  intellectual  activity  at  Yale,  Even  this  series  of  volumes, 
which  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  significant  memorials 
of  the  bicentennial  celebration,  is  issued  with  the  statement  that 
it  is  meant  to  give  a  partial  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
studies  in  which  the  University  teachers  are  engaged.  As  there 
are  twenty-four  works,  two  of  them  consisting  of  two  volumes,  the 
set  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  manifold  work  of  a  modem 
university. 

Professor  Hastings'  work  on  light  contains  the  history  of  the 
development  of  optical  principles  popularly  put,  and  tells  the  story 
of  how  the  advance  of  the  oretical  optics  has  impressed  itself  upon 
the  skilled  optician  of  the  present  time  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mechanical  parts  of  such  important  instruments  as  the  microscope 
and  the  telescope.  As  Professor  Hastings  himself  said  in  the  pre- 
face, very  great  improvements  in  the  theory  and  construction  of 
the  most  important  optical  instruments  have  been  made  since  any 
popular  work  devoted  to  their  consideration  has  appeared.  This 
makes  the  book  of  special  interest  to  academies  and  colleges. 
The  explanations  are  eminently  lucid  and  satisfactory.  Abbe's 
work,  for  instance,  on  the  very  technical  topic  of  apochromatic 
lenses  for  the  correction  of  chromatic  aberration  is  clearly  and 
concisely  explained.  Two  sentences  from  this  chapter  give  an 
idea  of  the  author's  method :  "  The  magnification  at  the  object 
glass  is  accompanied  by  a  distribution  of  colors  different  from 
the  natural.  The  ocular  power  is  made  greater  for  red  light 
than  blue  to  just  the  same  extent  as  the  excess  of  magnification 
for  the  blue  in  the  objective  lies  in  the  opposite  direction." 
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The  Kent  research  papers  contain  some  practical  results  of 
general  interest.  The  estimation  of  boric  acid,  for  instance,  is 
important  at  the  present  moment  because  of  its  use  in  the 
preservation  of  food  materials,  though  it  is  really  an  adulterant. 
Some  of  the  analytic  methods  for  arsenic  are  also  of  interest, 
because  of  late  arsenic  has  been  found  to  a  certain  extent  in  food 
and  drink  as  a  serious  contaminant.  In  England  two  years  ago 
many  beer  drinkers  suffered  from  arsenic  poisoning,  and  the  danger 
from  this  source  is  more  than  has  been  imagined. 

Certain  of  the  volumes  deserve  a  place  in  the  science  reference 
libraries  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  They  contain  not 
only  the  recent  in  science,  but  the  ultimate  expression  of  scientific 
truths  in  a  way  that  is  calculated  to  make  them  enduring  in  their 
practical  value. 

Science  in  America. — An  article  on  this  subject  in  the  June 
number  of  The  North  American  Review  points  out  that  critics  of 
American  scientific  progress  fail  to  remember  that  the  modem 
science  of  meteorology,  one  of  the  few  sciences  that  have  come 
into  being  since  the  United  States  has  been  in  a  position  to  give 
itself  seriously  to  things  scientific,  owes  its  rise  entirely  to  American 
initiative  and  investigating  genius.  The  names  of  Espy,  Ferrel, 
Redfield,  and  Loomis  must  forever  stand  as  the  originators  of  this 
new  and  extremely  important  science.  Very  early  in  our  history 
as  a  nation  some  of  Franklin's  work,  always  wonderful,  no  matter 
what  its  subject,  was  done  on  winds  and  ocean  currents.  Had 
his  conclusions  been  followed,  we  would  not  now  have  to  be  cor- 
recting the  ideas  involved  in  the  Gulf  Stream  myth. 

An  excellent  sign  of  the  state  of  American  science  is  to  be 
found  in  the  statement  of  the  President  of  Harvard  University  in 
his  last  annual  report  to  the  board  of  trustees.  He  mentions  that 
Professor  Richards  of  Harvard  had  just  received  a  call  to  the 
German  Univerity  of  Gottingen,  which,  however,  he  had  refused. 
This  is  not  the  only  opportunity  in  recent  years  which  German 
universities  have  offered  to  American  scholars  to  repay  some  of 
the  debt  we  owe  to  German  scholarship.  About  five  years  ago 
Professor  Jacobi,  whose  recent  resignation  from  the  chair  of  chil- 
dren's diseases  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  gives  many 
regrets,  though  his  age  (over  70)  renders  it  advisable,  was  offered 
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the  chair  of  children's  diseases  at  Berlin.  Professor  Jacobi  is  by- 
birth  a  German,  but  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Fatherland 
because  of  political  troubles  in  1848,  and  has  been  in  America 
ever  since.  Verily  as  Independence  Day  comes  we  need  not 
feel  a  bit  apologetic  even  for  the  scientific  scholarship  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

Number  of  Words  Used. — When,  some  years  ago,  a  pupil  of  the 
distinguished  Professor  Zander,  of  the  University  of  Greifswald,  the 
European  authority  on  the  Celtic  languages,  announced  that  he  had 
found  3,000  different  words  in  the  vocabularies  of  old  Irish  women 
on  the  Isle  of  Arran  who  had  never  gone  to  school,  all  the  world 
wondered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  existence  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  so  large  a  vocabulary  is  an  index  of  the  copious- 
ness of  the  old  Gaelic  language.  There  is  a  growing  realization, 
however,  that  uneducated  people  generally  have  a  larger  vocabu- 
lary than  has  been  thought,  and  that  even  very  young  children 
have  an  acquaintance  with  words  much  more  extensive  than  has 
been  stated. 

It  is  usually  said  that  children  have  a  very  limited  vocabulary. 
Years  ago.  Max  Miiller  in  the  Science  of  Language  accepted 
the  declaration  of  a  countiy  clergyman  that  some  laborers  in  his 
parish  had  not  more  than  300  words  in  their  vocabulary.  It  is 
assumed  then  that  children  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  years  use 
from  200  to  300  words, — surely  not  any  more  than  the  simple 
workman.  Recent  very  careful  observations  show  that  the 
average  child  of  two  years  uses  over  700  different  words.^  On  his 
second  birthday  the  son  of  a  professor  of  languages  at  an  American 
university  used  over  800  different  words.  On  this  birthday  the 
child  was  kept  thoroughly  occupied  all  day,  and  every  word  he 
used  was  noted.  Something  of  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  scarcely 
more  than  infant  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  he  used  10,507 
separate  words,  a  wagging  of  the  tongue  that  makes  one  almost 
hesitate  to  tell  it. 

Children  even  in  the  same  family  do  not  use  the  same  words. 
For  instance,  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  used  2,170  dif- 
ferent words  before  they  were  three  years  old.  Of  these,  489 
words,  or  less  than  one-fourth,  were  used  by  all  three  in  common. 

'^  Popular  Science  Monthly,  May,  1902. 
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It  has  been  said  that  ease  of  pronunciation  was  a  law  according 
to  which  children  accepted  and  used  new  words.  Recent  careful 
studies,  however,  show  that  it  is  the  child's  interests  that  dictate 
its  vocabulary,  and  these  are  prone  to  be  very  individual. 

It  would  seem  that  even  at  the  age  of  two  it  is  important  to 
surround  the  child  with  proper  educational  influences.  If  his  voca- 
bulary is  to  be  increased  with  as  little  effort  as  possible,  with  as 
few  chances  of  erroneous  early  impressions,  which  are  prone  to 
be  so  lasting,  the  child  itself  and  his  associates  must  be  sensible 
and  reasonably  well  educated  people.  The  child  must  not  be  left 
almost  exclusively  to  the  care  of  more  or  less  ignorant  servants, 
unless  there  are  to  be  large  lacunae  in  mental  development  to  be 
filled  up  by  serious  application  to  study  later  on  in  life.  Child- 
study  has  become  a  fad  not  infrequently  with  trivial  results.  But 
investigations  of  this  kind  would  seem  to  be  encouraging,  inas- 
much as  they  point  out  more  clearly  the  duty  of  the  mother 
and  her  personal  relation  to  the  child  even  from  its  very  early 
years. 

Newer  Composition  of  the  Air. — Since  Lord  Rayleigh's  dis- 
covery of  argon  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  four  other  gase- 
ous substances  have  been  also  discovered  to  be  constant  ingredi- 
ents of  the  mixture  we  know  as  air  and  which  has  for  over  a 
century  been  considered  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  and  certain  gaseous  impurities.  These  five  gases 
bear  the  names  argon,  crypton,  neon,  helium,  and  xenon.  Helium 
is  a  substance  originally  discovered  in  the  sun  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope.  As  no  trace  of  it  had  ever  been  previously  found 
either  on  the  earth,  or  in  any  of  the  stars  examined  by  the  spec- 
troscope, the  substance  was  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
sun,  and  for  this  reason,  from  the  Greek  name  for  sun,  was  called 
helium.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  surprise  of  chemists 
who  now  find  that  it  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  The  new  substances  occur  in  very  small  but  appreci- 
able quantities.  The  lesson  of  their  discovery  is  the  one  that  has 
been  so  constantly  repeated  of  late  years,  viz.,  that  no  conclusion 
of  physical  science  is  ever  absolute,  and  that  what  is  needed  is 
not  new  theories  in  physical  science,  but  renewed  and  carefully 
made  observations  so  as  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge. 


Criticisms  and  fsfotes. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  SPIRITUALISM.  Being  Records  of  Personal  Ex- 
periences, with  Notes  and  Comments  and  Illustrations.  By  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  With  the  Approbation  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  London :  Sands  &  Co. ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.    1902.    Pp.  153. 

A  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  who  from  motives 
of  scientific  study  has  earnestly  devoted  himself  for  years  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  reality  of  spiritualistic  manifestations,  expresses  in  this 
volume  the  conviction  that  spiritualism  as  a  cult  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  that  beset  the  religious  and  curious  mind  in  modern  society. 
He  believes  that  this  cult  is  not  a  merely  passing  phase  of  human  in- 
quisitiveness,  but  that  it  shows  signs  of  a  permanent  hold,  furnishing 
as  it  does  food  for  the  inborn  craving  after  the  mysterious,  and  promi- 
sing to  answer  the  questions  of  those  who  believe  in  the  immortali- 
ty of  the  soul  without  accepting  the  saving  restraints  imposed  by  a 
dogmatic  faith.  There  is,  too,  as  the  author  says,  a  manifest  reaction 
from  that  crude  materialistic  creed  of  the  last  century  which  is  too 
strongly  opposed  to  our  normal  instinct  to  form  a  permanent  system 
of  philosophy ;  and  this  fact  also  favors  the  tendencies  of  spiritualistic 
inquiry. 

The  author's  object,  in  view  of  this  fact,  is  to  add  his  own  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  and  objectivity  of  many  of  those  abnormal  phe- 
nomena which  have  in  recent  years  been  frequently  the  subject  of 
inquiry  and  discussion  among  the  representatives  of  psychical  science 
at  our  leading  schools  and  universities.  His  conclusion  is  not  only 
that  the  manifestations  which  men  experience  at  times  of  a  spirit- 
world,  are  an  unquestionable  reality,  but  also  that  they  constitute  a 
grave  danger  to  those  who  from  a  sense  of  curiosity  or  mistaken  duty 
attempt  to  meddle  with  them.  "It  is  a  fact  universally  acknowledged 
and  admitted  even  by  experienced  spiritualists,  that  the  influence  of 
the  seafice-roova.  is  on  the  whole  debasing,  and  that  it  tends  to  banish 
all  true  devotional  feeling  and  true  religion. ' '     Of  the  truth  of  this 
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we  should  hold  ourselves  convinced  from  the  occasional  glimpses  that 
reach  the  public  of  the  transactions  of  spiritualistic  assemblies  and  the 
open  advertisements  of  the  mediums.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  also  that 
at  times  individuals  of  sceptical  disposition  have  found  in  these  mani- 
festations some  awakening  of  their  dormant  spiritual  faculty ;  and  that 
in  a  few  cases  honest  inquirers  have  been  thus  led  back  to  a  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  and  even  to  the  true  Church.  For  as  soon  as  they 
realized  that  this  spirit-world,  of  which  they  had  experienced  a  sense 
of  reality,  had  alternate  spheres ;  that  there  was  evil  and  apparent 
good  strangely  commingled ;  that  human  fraud  supplemented  the  fitful 
agency  of  the  unevenly  controlled  spirit  manifestations, — their  minds 
brought  them  logically  to  the  causes  of  these  things  and  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  one  supreme  Spirit  on  whose  power  all  natural  and  pre- 
ternatural operations  depend.  But  such  results  as  these  latter  are  rare 
exceptions,  and  most  of  the  unsuspecting  persons  who  are  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  of  spiritualism  become  its  victims. 

So  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  the  author  believes  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  action  upon  us  of  the  unseen 
spiritual  universe  (which  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  go  to  demon- 
strate) should  be  fully  known  and  realized ;  for,  according  to  his 
observations,  it  is  in  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  these  facts,  which 
attributes  them  simply  to  trickery  and  delusion,  that  the  chief  danger 
lies.  "A  person  who  believes,  or  who  at  least  thinks  it  probable,  that 
intelligent  agencies,  external  to  the  inquirer,  may  be  at  work  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  in  question,  is  far  more  likely  to  proceed  with 
caution  and  circumspection,  than  he  who  imagines  that  they  may  be 
attributed  to  some  unknown  occult  force,  or  to  the  action  of  his  own 
submerged  and  hitherto  but  little  understood  personality." 

If  it  be  asked  what  are  specifically  the  dangers  arising  out  of 
spiritualistic  experiences  or  experiments,  we  should  answer  in  one 
word  that  it  brings  us  back  to  the  pagan  cult  of  pre-Christian  times ; 
for  it  fosters  a  sort  of  modernized  demon  worship  with  its  oracles,  as 
at  Delphi,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  orgies,  as  at  Olympus,  on  the 
other.  The  volume  before  us  gives  the  actual  experiences  of  one  who 
took  up  the  inquiry  as  a  scientist,  but  who  felt  the  moral  responsi- 
bility devolving  upon  him  throughout,  and  thus  found  himself  enabled 
to  draw  salutary  lessons  from  the  things  he  witnessed  and  tested.  The 
book  has  the  htiprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  an 
attestation  of  its  moral  purpose  and  freedom  from  whatever  might 
offend  Catholic  sensibility. 
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PEOM  THE  HEARTH  TO  OLOISTEE  IN  THE  KEIGN  OP  CHARLES 
II.  A  narrative  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Warner's  so-mnch-wondered-at 
Resolution  to  leave  the  Anglican  Church  and  enter  the  Religious  Life. 
By  Frances  Jackson.    London  :    Bums  &  Oates. 

Every  age  has  its  special  wonders  of  divine  grace.  Assuredly  the 
Restoration  in  England  would  seem  the  most  unlikely  period  for  the 
manifestation  of  spiritual  activities  of  a  high  order.  The  instructive 
story  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Warner  proves  the  contrary.  Not  only- 
does  it  lay  bare  the  secret  workings  of  devout  souls  struggling  through 
error  to  truth,  but  it  shows  the  still  rarer  phenomenon  of  vocation  to 
the  religious  life  given  to  a  young  married  couple.  Conversion  at  an 
epoch  given  up  to  frivolity  and  sin  would  surprise  us ;  but  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  separation,  by  mutual  consent,  of  the  converted  hus- 
band and  wife,  enabling  them  to  become,  in  the  one  case,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  and  in  the  other,  a  Poor  Clare  ? 

The  remarkable  features  of  the  narrative  caused  The  Life  of  Lady 
Warner,  on  which  Miss  Jackson's  book  is  based,  to  pass  through 
several  editions.  The  first  was  published  in  1690  and  the  last  in 
1858.  Father  Scarisbrick,  its  author,  deserves  at  least  a  word  of 
acknowledgment  from  the  present  editor.  The  title-page  as  it  stands 
is,  to  say  the  least,  misleading. 

To  proceed  to  the  story  itself.  The  interest  is  twofold  :  the  dog- 
matic position  of  the  Anglicans,  on  such  topics  as  the  Real  Presence 
and  Papal  Supremacy,  is  illustrated  by  conversations  with  Dr.  Buck^ 
Chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Charles  II,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and. 
the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  and  there  is  besides  much  information  on. 
matters  relating  to  the  religious  life. 

With  both  Sir  John  Warner  and  his  wife  a  religious  vocation  led 
the  way  to  conversion.  Lady  Warner  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas. 
Hanmer,  a  strenuous  Royalist.  Educated  at  a  French  convent,  she 
early  desired  to  become  a  nun,  although  her  religious  convictions  were, 
essentially  Protestant.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  her 
stepmother,  she  would  have  entered  a  Benedictine  house  with  her 
father's  full  consent.  At  the  Restoration  she  was  married  to  Sir  John 
Warner,  and  entered  upon  an  ideally  happy  life,  being  blessed  with 
two  children.  After  the  birth  of  her  first  daughter  she  showed  her  pre- 
dilection for  the  religious  state  by  vowing  * '  to  bring  her  up  with  the 
same  sentiments  God  had  given  her  of  it ;  hoping  she  might  afterwards, 
embrace  that  happy  life."  The  variety  of  Anglican  beliefs  on  the 
Eucharist  awakened  doubts  in  her  mind  about  the  whole  system  in 
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which  she  had  been  bom  and  bred  ;  conversations  with  her  Jesuit 
relative,  Father  Hanmer,  settled  her  convictions,  so  that  she  touchingly 
implored  her  husband,  "by  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour"  to  permit 
her  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  The  latter  urged  her  to  confer 
with  Dr.  Buck,  a  noted  Anglican  divine,  who,  however,  only  con- 
firmed her  judgment  by  the  following  singularly  candid  admissions  : 
that  "  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  really  (in  the  Sacrament)  "  ;  that 
* '  praying  to  Saints  was  a  thing  indifferent,  Purgatory  an  opinion 
grounded  upon  reason.  Confession  a  necessary  and  useful  thing,  and 
merit  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  defined  it."  He  "agreed 
to  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  decreed  and  offered"  [Lady 
Warner  writes]  "  to  bring  me  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Sheldon,  to  be  assured  that  the  whole  Protestant  Church  believed  the 
same." 

Sir  John  had  similar  conversations  with  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Dolbin,  who  ended  by  saying  "  'Twas  a 
mere  punctilio  the  Pope  stood  upon  that  hindered  the  union  of  both 
Churches,  which  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  decided."  Whereupon  we 
read  that,  not  unnaturally.  Sir  John  "  took  his  leave,  resolving  now  to 
embrace  (as  the  securest  way)  that  religion  in  which  both  allowed  sal- 
vation, rather  than  remain  in  one  where  the  contrary  Church  (which 
the  Archbishop  allowed  to  be  a  true  one)  denied  that  any  could  be 
saved." 

The  suggestion  that  they  should  embrace  the  religious  state  came, 
strange  to  say,  from  the  husband,  who  acted  throughout  with  com- 
mendable prudence.  It  was  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  that 
first  enkindled  in  him  the  desire  to  abandon  the  world,  which  had  led 
him  from  God,  for  a  life  of  laborious  penance  and  expiation  for  the 
sins  that  had  to  be  atoned  for  here  or  hereafter.  But  he  did  not  in 
any  way  force  his  inclinations  upon  his  wife.  Father  Scarisbrick  tells 
us  that  the  holy  couple  tested  their  continence  for  some  months  before 
the  act  of  final  separation,  and  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  Sir  John 
urged  Lady  Warner  to  reconsider  the  sacrifice  if  she  found  it  too 
great,  offering  to  postpone  his  profession  for  a  year. 

Diyine  grace  triumphed  over  nature,  and  God  abundantly  blessed 
the  fruitful  cooperation  of  His  servants  in  the  painful  step  which  they 
took  "in  the  sincere  conviction,"  in  which  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed, '  *■  that  by  thus  depriving  themselves  of  temporal  enjoyment 
they  made  "  one  another  a  present  of  eternal  ones." 

This  singularly  interesting  story  is  told  with  a  natural  simplicity  that 
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makes  it  doubly  effective.  Our  only  complaint  with  Miss  Jackson  is 
that  she  is  too  sparing  in  her  notes,  e.  g.,  she  might  have  given 
us  some  information  as  to  the  sad  subsequent  history  of  the  priest  who 
was  responsible  for  the  two  conversions.  But  we  have  said  enough  of 
the  book  to  show  its  real  value  to  the  Catholics  of  to-day. 

A  EELATION  OF  THE  OONPERENOE  BETWEEN  WILLIAM  LAUD, 
LATE  LOED  AEOHBISHOP  OF  CANTEEBUEY,  AND  ME. 
FISHEE,  THE  JESUIT,  by  the  Oommand  of  King  James  of  ever 
Blessed  Memory,  etc.  A  new  edition,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
0.  H.  Simpkinson,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  London  and  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  biographer  of  Archbishop  Laud  sufficiently  indicates  by  his 
old-world  title  (which  exigencies  of  space  have  compelled  us  to 
abridge)  the  purport  of  a  controversial  handbook  belonging  to  a 
type  once  very  prevalent  in  England.  It  possesses  more  than  an 
antiquarian  interest.  The  learned  Protestant  Bishop  Creighton,  who 
contributes  the  preface,  does  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  it  will  prove 
useful  to  modern  Anglican  divines,  although  with  characteristic  cau- 
tion he  hesitates  to  commit  himself  to  its  theology.  To  Catholics  it 
will  prove  valuable  as  an  historical  document  testifying  at  first  hand 
to  the  trend  of  doctrinal  belief  of  the  most  representative  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  a  critical  time.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  regard  to  Eucharistic  belief.  Cardinal  Newman's  judgment  is  well 
known.  In  his  introduction  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Mutton's  work  on  Angli- 
can Orders,  he  denies  that  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Catholic  sense 
was  taught  by  any  of  the  great  English  theological  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them 
use  the  term,  as,  for  instance,  Cosin  in  his  History  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  and  Andrewes  in  his  reply  to  Bellarmine ;  ^  but  it  is  plain  from 
their  own  words  elsewhere  *  that  they  place  an  un-Catholic  interpreta- 
tion on  the  formula.  At  first  sight,  Laud  in  the  present  work  would 
seem  to  be  an  exception.  For,  although  he  scouts  the  notion  of 
Transubstantiation  which  * '  the  primitive  Church  [an  elastic  term] 
did  not  dream  of,  and  which  the  learned  of  the  Roman  party  dare  not 
understand  properly,"  he  states  plumply,   "Nothing  is  more  plain 

^  Minor  Works,  Anglo-Cath.  Libr.,  p.  13.  Cf.  his  Sermons,  Vol.  2,  p.  327, 
and  Thomdike,  "  The  eating  and  drinking  of  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  in  the 
Sacrament  presuppose  the  being  of  it  in  the  Sacrament." 

■''  See  especially  Cosin,  Works,  I,  174,  and  V.  345,  Anglo-Cath.  Libr. 
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than  that  [the  Church  of  England]  believes  and  teaches  the  tnie  and 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. ' '  Yet  we  have  only  to  read 
further  to  find  that  he  understands  by  "  the  real  presence"  the  purely 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  a  subjective  presence  in  the  heart  of  the  faithful 
receiver.  He  proceeds  to  abuse  Bellarmine  for  his  ' '  ignorance  or 
malice ' '  in  denying  that  the  Sacramentarians  assert  Christ  to  be 
present  really  and  objectively,  and  asks  indignantly  does  not  Calvin 
himself  say,  on  Bellarmine's  own  showing,  that  we  ^'■partake  of 
Christ's  Body  truly  .  .  .  ,  together  with  the  sign  God  \x\Ay  presents 
to  us  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. ' '  But  he  shows  thereby 
a  palpable  confusion  of  thought,  in  failing  to  distinguish  between  a 
Presence  given  in  the  act  of  Communion  and  one  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  it.  His  idea  of  the  Real  Presence  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  lays  down  that  Christ  is  ' '  present 
to  our  spirits  only  .  .  .  not  to  any  other  sense  but  that  of  faith 
[by]  spiritual  susception. "  ' 

Laud  shows  an  equal  misconception  of  Papal  Infallibility,  when 
he  claims  to  disprove  it  on  the  grounds  that  some  Popes  have  been 
great  sinners,  that  they  have  wrongly  taught  image-worship  and  tran- 
substantiation,  and  that,  on  the  Catholic  theory  of  intention — which 
he  likewise  VofuUy  misunderstands — no  one  can  be  certain  that  any 
Pope  is  Pope. 

The  positive  side  of  the  book  is  small,  in  comparison  with  that 
taken  up  with  the  attempted  destruction.  Out  of  the  fifteen  chapters, 
under  such  pompous  headings  as  "The  Fundamentals  of  Faith,"  the 
"  Authority  of  General  Councils,"  "  Security  of  the  English  Church," 
"The  Uncertain  Refuge  Offered  by  the  Roman  Church,"  only  two  or 
three  prove,  on  examination,  to  be  an  attempted  defence  of  the  Angli- 
can position.  There  is  much  verbiage,  much  controversial  claptrap 
about  the  "shifts"  of  Stapleton,  "the  cunning  devices"  of  Bellar- 
mine, many  unsupported  generalizations,  a  great  deal  of  venomous 
controversial  bitterness,  happily  redolent  of  a  bygone  age ;  but  little 
of  solid  argument,  or  of  facing  squarely  the  points  of  his  opponent. 
Laud's  dogmatic  tone,  as  of  one  speaking  from  a  secure  citadel,  and 
the  archaic  quaintness  of  his  diction,  are  well  illustrated  in  the  chap- 
ter where  he  dilates  more  Anglicano  on  the  authority  of  General  Coun- 
cils and  their  relation  to  Scripture  : 

3  Real  Presence,  I,  8.      Works  (ed.  1852),  Vol.  6,  p.  17. 
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"To  hold  Councils  to  .  .  .  order,  settle,  and  define  differences  arisen  con- 
cerning faith  ...  is  apparent  apostolical  tradition  written ;  but  the  power 
which  Councils  so  held  hava,  is  from  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  whose  members 
they  are  ;  and  the  Church's  power  from  God.  ...  If  the  Council  be  lawfully 
called,  and  proceed  orderly,  and  conclude  according  to  the  rule,  the  Scripture,  the 
whole  Church  cannot  but  approve  the  Council,  and  then  the  definitions  of  it  are  bind- 
ing. .  .  .  Nor  doth  this  open  any  gap  to  private  spirits  ;  for  all  decisions  in 
such  a  Council  are  binding ;  and  because  the  whole  Church  can  meet  in  no  other 
way,  the  Council  shall  remain  the  supreme,  external,  living,  temporary,  ecclesiastical 
judge  of  all  controversies ;  only  the  whole  Church  hath  power,  when  Scripture  or 
demonstration  is  found  ...  to  represent  herself  again  in  a  new  Council,  and  in 
it  to  order  what  was  amiss." 

It  need  only  be  added  that  Mr.  Simpkinson  has  done  his  part  in  a 
thoroughly  praiseworthy  way.  His  notes  are  terse  and  to  the  point, 
containing  much  interesting  matter.  But  he  might,  with  advantage, 
have  stated  at  the  beginning  that  the  title-page  is  a  misnomer.  There 
can  be  no  "Conference"  when  only  one  party  to  the  dispute  is 
given  a  hearing.  Except  for  occasional  comments  by  Father  Fisher 
and  a  certain  "A.  C,"  the  book  is  really  nothing  but  an  elaborate 
one-sided  controversial  treatise  by  Archbishop  Laud. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  OHEISTIAN  EELIGION.  By  A.  M. 
Fairbaim,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Lon- 
don: Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1902. 

Dr.  Fairbaim  is  already  well  known  as  a  scholarly  writer  on  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  Christianity.  His  latest  work  adds  consider- 
ably to  his  reputation  for  brilliancy  of  argument  couched  in  an  attrac- 
tive style.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  allows  himself  here  and 
there  to  be  carried  away  by  a  torrent  of  rhetoric  when  we  should 
expect  a  sobriety  of  language  in  keeping  with  the  depth  and  solidity 
of  his  thought.  Yet  that  defect,  after  all,  will  probably  only  popularize 
the  book  the  more  among  that  large  class  of  readers  who  welcome  a 
philosophical  defence  of  the  grounds  of  faith,  if  only  dryness  and 
heaviness  are  absent  from  its  exposition. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  the  author  con- 
fines himself  to  an  examination  of  nature  in  its  largest  sense,  showing 
successfully  that  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  super- 
natural order,  even  as  it  involves  the  being  and  operation  of  God.  In 
the  second  division,  which  will  commend  itself  most  to  the  general 
reader,  we  are  given  a  searching  scrutiny  of  the  Gospels  and  chief 
Pauline  Epistles,  leading  to  a  striking  argument  for  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  drawn  from  His  own  testimony  by  word  and  work,  and  that  of 
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His  nearest  companions  and  earliest  biographers.  Dr.  Fairbairn  is  at 
his  best  when  he  meets  rationalists  on  their  own  ground  and  confutes 
them  from  their  own  premises.  Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  his  work,  he 
takes  Hume's  argument  against  miracles,  dissects  it  mercilessly,  and 
shows  that  on  his  own  principles  such  occurrences  are  not  merely 
possible  but  probable.  Similarly,  in  the  second  part,  the  miraculous 
element  in  the  Gospels  is  strictly  historical,  for  internal  evidence 
abundantly  testifies  that  it  is  narrated  by  sane  unemotional  men 
making  a  faithful  "study  from  life"  of  a  Person  whose  Divinity 
could  no  more  be  hid  than  the  sun  shining  in  the  heavens.  If  Christ 
were  God,  the  extraordinary  thing  would  be  for  no  miracles  to  have 
been  wrought  by  Him.  The  Gospels  bear  on  their  face  the  mark  of 
truth,  just  because  they  describe  His  life  as  in  keeping  with  His 
claims.  It  was  "  miraculous  because  it  articulated  and  manifested  the 
supernatural  Person." 

An  additional  argument  for  Christ's  Divinity  illustrates  the  unity 
of  design  which  runs  throughout  the  book.  In  the  earlier  part,  after  a 
lengthy  survey  of  the  various  religions  of  the  world — Buddhism  and 
Confucianism  are  particularly  well  sketched — Dr.  Fairbairn  points  out 
that  monotheism  found  its  permanent  home  "  in  the  face  of  the 
mightiest  adverse  forces,  .  .  .  unsupported  by  the  fellowship  or 
countenance  of  kindred  ideas,"  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  This  un- 
questioned fact  is  pressed  home  with  striking  effect  when  the  author 
comes  to  consider  the  theory  of  an  apotheosis  of  Christ  by  the  Evan- 
gelists as  an  explanation  of  their  deification  of  Him  in  their  narrative. 
For  the  narrators  zxe/ews,  bred  and  soaked  in  monotheistic  ideas, 
who  would  be  the  very  men  least  likely  to  portray  their  human  Master 
in  a  mythical  form  as  God  of  God. 

Another  instance  of  the  unity  characteristic  of  the  work  is  the 
careful  way  in  which  the  connection  between  Hebraism  and  Chris- 
tianity is  worked  out.  The  one  religion  that  "contained  the  most 
universal  idea, ' '  whose  Scriptures  told  '  *  the  people  that  God  was  not 
restricted  to  their  border,  but  in  the  Law  a  hedge  was  set  round  them 
that  His  name  might  be  preserved  for  all  mankind,"  yet  remained 
stationary  and  national.  It  needed  the  development  of  Christianity 
in  the  authorized  form  of  Catholicism  (which  unfortunately  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn fails  to  grasp)  to  transfer  it  from  an  exclusive  and  local  religion 
to  one  missionary  and  world-wide,  in  which  distinctions  of  race,  sex, 
and  civilization  were  lost. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  review  at  length  the  interesting,  if 
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more  technical  sections  on  the  witness  of  conscience  to  a  Supreme 
Lawgiver  who  has  impressed  His  mandates,  with  their  sanctions  and 
penalties,  on  the  "  fleshy  tablets"  of  the  human  heart — an  argument 
familiarized  to  Catholics  by  Cardinal  Newman  ;  but  a  word  of  praise 
is  due  to  the  excellent  summary  of  Kant's  famous  analysis  of  the 
Categorical  Imperative — the  unconditioned  "Thoushalt,"  impervious 
alike  to  the  clamor  of  passion  and  the  uprising  of  rebellious  self-will, 
that  speaks  from  within  the  depths  of  personality  with  the  peremptory 
voice  of  an  eternal  judge,  and  warning  us  that  we  cannot  with  im- 
punity disregard  its  commands,  points  unmistakably  to  the  Author  of 
all  moral  law  as  its  source. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  there  are  passages  in  the  book  which 
will  not  commend  themselves  to  Catholics.  We  cannot  follow  Dr. 
Fairbairn  in  his  unsupported  assertion  that,  while  "Moses  may  have 
been  the  legislator  of  the  family,  yet  he  was  not  its  sole  or  sovereign 
authority  in  religion ;  others  stand  by  his  side,  come  after  him,  rise 
above  him,  and  even  supersede  hini.^^  We  may  reasonably  ask  who 
where  these  ' '  other ' '  superior  teachers  who  placed  in  the  shade  the 
Mosaic  authority.  Our  author  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  their  identity. 
Modern  Jews,  no  less  than  Christians,  would,  we  imagine,  dispute 
their  existence,  as  they  assuredly  would  the  further  statement  that  "  the 
monotheistic  idea  is  [Israel's]  sole  claim  to  remembrance." 

And  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  a  writer  of  Dr.  Fairbairn' s  un- 
doubted attainments  so  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  as  to  gravely  assert  that  it  ' '  logically ' '  leads 
to  the  attribution  of  sinless  parentage  to  all  ancestors  of  Mary. 

But  these  defects  cannot  in  fairness  be  said  to  materially  detract 
from  the  sterling  worth  of  a  book  that  must  take  high  place  in  the 
ranks  of  apologetic  theological  literature,  having  for  its  object  one 
dearer  to  Catholics  than  to  others — the  solid  defence  of  Christianity  on 
a  rational  basis. 

LIFE  OP  JOHN  WALTEE  WALSHE,  P.S.A.    Edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Montgomery  Oarmicliael.    London :    John  Murray. 

The  subject  of  this  elaborate  literary  mystification  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  lay  St.  Francis.  Mr.  Carmichael  is  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  on  everything  relating  to  the  ' '  poor  man  of  Assisi, ' ' 
and  he  has  incorporated  much  of  his  learning  in  a  fictitious  biography. 
The  captious  critic  may  complain  that  the  "editor"  sets  out  to  mis- 
lead the  reader  by  a  parade  of  accuracy  and  a  wealth  of  personal  de- 
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tail  out  of  place  in  a  romance :  certainly  he  goes  too  far  when  he 
labels  a  pure  work  of  fiction  as  "  the  true  inward  history  of  a  soul." 
But  in  truth  it  does  not  need  much  critical  discernment  to  rightly 
apprize  the  historical  value  of  a  "  Life  "  so  overloaded  with  minutiae 
of  thought,  sentiment,  and  self-introspection,  as  to  be  little  short  of 
autobiographical,  if  true. 

The  story  is  briefly  thus  :  John  Walter  Walshe,  the  son  of  respec- 
table parents,  was  born  at  Manchester  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  A  mystic  almost  from  his  cradle,  he  found  himself,  not  un- 
naturally, unhappy  in  the  rough-and-tumble  life  of  a  Yorkshire  school 
no  less  than,  later,  amidst  the  commonplace  surroundings  of  his 
father's  country  house.  As  a  school-boy  he  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
•dreams,  was  consoled  spiritually  by  a  vivid  sense  of  communion  with 
the  Divine,  was  even  on  occasions  wrapt  in  ecstasy.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  cold  formalism  of  Anglicanism,  he  found  his  home  by  way  of 
Methodism  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  natural  bent  of  his  character 
was  given  scope  for  its  due  exercise  by  his  chance  meeting  at  Leghorn 
(where  curiously  enough  Mr.  Carmichael  is  British  Consul)  with  Lord 
Frederick  Markham,  who  adopted  him,  educated  him,  made  him 
librarian  in  his  palazzo  at  Lucca,  and  finally  became  his  father-in-law. 
His  patron  is  a  delightful  character  of  a  type  fast  becoming  extinct — 
a  nobleman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  religious  to  the  core, 
artistic,  literary,  cultured,  the  fosterer  of  everything  that  tended  to 
•elevate  mankind.  On  the  death  of  his  parents  and  of  Lord  Markham, 
Mr.  Walshe  settled  at  Assisi,  a  rich  widower  able  to  prosecute  his 
favorite  Franciscan  studies  intermingled  with  the  rigors  of  a  semi- 
■monastic  life  devoted  to  pra)'er,  penance,  contemplation,  and  good 
■works.  He  died  there  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  on  July  2,  1900,  leaving 
to  his  son  Philip  Egidius  Walshe  (who  purports  to  be  the  author  of  the 
present  biography)  a  wealth  of  literary  material  on  St.  Francis  and 
his  early  followers,  on  heraldric  and  archaeological  lore,  not  to  speak  of 
palaeography — on  all  of  which  subjects  he  was  a  past-master. 

His  character  is  sketched  with  peculiar  charm.  A  man  of  great 
powers  of  affection,  most  gentle  and  winning  in  his  ways,  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  full  of  the  truest  human  sympathy,  his  sanctity  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  St.  Francis  and  of  St.  Philip.  Yet  his  morti- 
fications were  heroic.  His  ''biographer"  relates  with  an  almost 
painful  realism  his  scourgings,  his  fastings,  his  prolonged  religious 
exercises.  They  seem  excessive  in  anybody  but  a  saint.  So,  too, 
like  many  converts,  he  seems  to  have  been  over-ready  to  show  his  new- 
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born  fervor  by  exaggerating  the  object  of  faith.  Thus  he  seems  to 
have  believed  in  the  prophecies  of  St.  Malachy  which,  "though 
originally  a  forgery,  God  had  made  to  come  true." 

In  spite  of  the  somewhat  tedious  digressions  on  abstruse  subjects, 
more  suitable  for  a  technical  treatise  than  a  novel  for  the  multitude, 
the  Life  of  John  Walter  Walshe  is  likely  to  command  a  large  sale 
among  Catholics,  if  only  for  its  presentation  of  a  singularly  attractive 
personality,  a  modern  counterpart  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

We  must,  however,  in  the  interests  of  the  ordinary  reader,  protest 
strongly  against  the  literary  hoax  perpetrated  by  a  pure  work  of  fiction 
being  allowed  to  masquerade  in  the  garb  of  a  sober  biography. 

SHOET  CATECHISM  OF  CHUEOH  HISTORY.  Por  the  Higher  Grades 
of  Catholic  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Oechtering.  Fourth,  revised 
and  efllarged  edition.    St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.    Pp.  126. 

"The  educational  value  of  history,"  says  Bishop  Spalding  in  his 
pithy  preface  to  this  little  work  which  has  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  reached  the  fourth  edition,  "  is  universally  conceded,  and 
no  history  has  such  lessons  of  wisdom  and  conduct  to  teach  as  that  ot 
the  Church,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  life  and  work  of  our 
Divine  Lord."  There  are,  however,  certain  difficulties  in  giving  to 
the  detailed  study  of  Church  history  its  due  position  in  the  curriculum 
of  our  schools  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  topics  it  covers,  whilst  other 
branches  of  similarly  practical  importance  claim  the  attention  of  the 
pupil.  A  brief  outline  putting  the  student  in  possession  of  the  lead- 
ing events  and  the  general  trend  of  the  Church's  activity  during  the 
past  ages,  is  under  these  circumstances  of  decided  service,  and  paves 
the  way  for  later  studies  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  demands 
upon  the  mental  application  become  less  stringent.  The  catechetical 
method  which  is  here  employed  for  imparting  a  rudimentary  outline 
of  Church  history,  has  the  advantage  of  definitely  formulating  state- 
ments of  facts  at  the  same  time  that  it  elicits  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  in  the  direction  of  what  are  the  more  important  phases  of  the 
historic  narrative.  The  little  book  commends  itself  alike  for  its  object 
and  its  method. 


Literary  Cbat^ 


The  articles  of  the  International  Cycloptedia,  in  course  of  publication  by  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  have  been  for  the  most  part  rewritten  and  are  therefore  not  a 
mere  re-edition  of  the  older  work  of  the  same  name.  The  present  plan  of  composi- 
tion combines  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  great  national  cyclopaedias — the 
Britannica,  Brockhaus,  the  German  standard  Conversations- Lexicon,  and  Larousse's 
French  cyclopaedia.  The  editors  are  representative  university  men — Oilman,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  ;  Peck,  of  Columbia  ;  Colby,  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  subjects, 
written  by  Catholic  professors,  are  of  course  treated  from  the  Catholic  standpoint. 
Yet  the  Catholic  reader  will  hardly  consider  himself  much  favored,  even  in  topics 
that  practically  are  the  exclusive  domain  of  his  Church,  such  as  Liturgies  and  Rites, 
considering  that  these  subjects  are  treated  by  professed  Protestants,  like  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  Themes  like  that  of  Pastoral  and 
Historical  Theology,  and  in  fact  the  whole  range  of  ecclesiastical  studies,  which  the 
Catholic  Church  alone  has  created  and  raised  into  a  position  of  prominence,  as  well 
as  maintained  in  their  present  importance,  cannot  be  viewed  fairly  by  men  who  are 
essentially  out  of  sympathy  with  the  traditional  belief  as  to  the  development  and  actual 
merits  of  these  disciplines. 


The  Rev.  Peter  Coffey,  of  Maynooth  College,  writes  an  interesting  paper  in  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  for  August,  on  "  The  Hexahemeron  and  Science,"  in 
which  he  examines  the  earlier  views  regarding  the  work  of  the  six  days'  creation 
with  the  gradual  transition  toward  the  theory  of  simultaneous  production.  The  sub- 
ject requires  complementary  treatment  in  a  further  article  dealing  with  the  modern 
development  of  the  latter  theory,  which  Father  Coffey  promises  to  give. 


The  last  issue  (August  2ist)  of  The  Independent  contains  a  paper  entitled 
*' The  Present  Condition  of  Catholicity."  Under  the  pseudonym  "Praelatus"  the 
writer  ventilates,  apparently  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  approval  of  a  non-Catholic 
public,  his  discontent  with  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Latin  countries.  He 
believes  that  the  traditional  methods  of  the  Continental  school  are  partly  responsible 
for  this,  and  he  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  following  the  scholastic  system  of  study.  "  One 
institution  for  the  salvation  of  the  Catholic  intelligence  in  America  is  left,"  he  writes, 
"  the  University  of  Washington,  the  one  single  Catholic  school  on  the  Western  con- 
tinent where  there  is  a  spirit  of  broad  and  candid  scholarship,  where  it  is  possible  to 
have  free  access  to  the  achievements  and  methods  of  modern  learning,  where  alone 
there  remains  a  glimpse  of  hope  for  a  future  intellectual  revival."  Can  this  be 
intended  as  beneficial  to  the  reputation  of  the  Catholic  University?  Surely  such 
language  defeats  its  purpose,  if  we  may  assume  that  the  author  intended  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  a  broadening  of  scholarship  among  Catholics.  The  radicalism  of  his  views 
becomes  at  once  apparent  in  the  sweeping  statements  which  suggest  the  stinging 
sense  of  retaliation,  as  when  he  writes,  "  No  man  whose  sole  witness  of  scholarship 
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is  that  '  visible  sign  of  invisible  science,'  a  Roman  Doctorate,  is  fit  to  point  out  to 
others  the  methods  of  scientific  study."  Such  language  can  only  serve  to  give  a 
handle  to  bigotry,  and  must  lessen  our  respect  for  the  breadth  and  impartiality  of  the 
editor  of  The  Independent  who  can  give  encouragement  to  the  composition  of  such 
tirades,  contrary  to  every  sense  of  discretion  and  truth. 


In  a  well-printed  volume  of  134  pages  translated  from  the  French  of  Charles 
Beyart  we  find  an  interesting  summary  of  the  conditions  of  Catholic  workmen  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  book  is  entitled  The  IVorkman,  and  offers  words  of  advice  to 
the  laboring  classes  and  those  who  are  interested  in  their  welfare.  The  author, 
whose  motto  is  "  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  gives  sound  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  workmen  who  remain  under  the  influence  of  proper  religious 
control  will  escape  the  disastrous  and  demoralizing  effects  of  pretended  socialistic 
reform  movements,  and  will  improve  their  economic  conditions.  The  illustrations 
which  the  author  makes  use  of  are  mainly  taken  from  Belgian  life,  but  they  easily 
admit  of  wider  application. 


James  Duffy  and  Co.  (Dublin)  have  published  a  new  (third)  impression  of 
Father  O'  Rourke'  s  History  of  the  Sixth  Famine  of  1847.  ^^^  work  contains  copious 
references  to  earlier  Irish  history,  throwing  light  on  the  causes  of  the  national  calam- 
ity that  has  periodically  visited  one  of  the  most  fertile  lands  under  the  sun. 


The  Bishop  of  Deny,  Dr.  O'  Doherty,  is  the  author  of  a  recent  volume  entitled 
Dertiana,  containing  essays  chiefly  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Diocese  of  Deny. 
There  are  also  some  verses  apropos  of  the  same  subject.  The  book  is  published  by 
Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker  (Dublin). 


Murray  ( London)  is  about  to  issue  a  volume,  called  The  Law  of  Copyright,  which 
deals  with  the  law  of  copyright  in  books,  engravings,  and  works  of  art  generally, 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  including  the  decisions  in  our  American  courts  up 
to  the  present.  The  book  is  needed,  in  view  of  the  uncertain  and  complicated  rela- 
tions that  constantly  arise  between  authors  and  publishers,  of  whom  there  are  all 
sorts,  from  the  Government  and  University  presses  down  to  the  newspaper  pirate, 
against  whom  it  is  difficult  to  vindicate  one's  just  right  without  a  knowledge  of  detailed 
forms  of  law  on  the  subject. 


Razon  y  Fe,  a  periodical,  published  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Madrid  (Spain), 
is  steadily  increasing  its  authority  as  a  scientific  medium  of  Catholic  thought.  It  not 
only  publishes  articles  of  historical  and  philosophical  character,  but  gives  also  finely 
illustrated  accounts  of  original  laboratory  work  and  astronomical  observations  made 
by  its  own  staff  at  Grenada  and  other  centres  of  Jesuit  education.  The  superiority  of 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Manila  is  in  keeping  with  this  activity  of  the  Order  in  the  de- 
partment of  higher  science. 


A  work  that  will  recommend  itself  especially  to  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  art  is  the 
recently  published  volume  on  V  Art  Religieux  dti  Xllle  Siicle  en  France,  by  Emile 
Male.  It  embodies  a  study  of  the  iconography  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  traces  the 
sources  of  its  inspiration.  The  work  is  printed  in  de  luxe  style,  with  fine  illustra- 
tions, by  the  Paris  firm  of  Armand  Colin,  and  has  been  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres. 
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The  Civilid  Cattolica  (July  19)  prints  an  excellent  article  on  the  Biblical  ques- 
tion dealing  with  the  relations  of  tradition  and  progress  in  exegesis.  The  author 
recognizes  the  lack  of  sufficient  apparatus  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  student  to  meet 
properly  the  aggressive  spirit  of  modem  criticism — albeit  that  lack  can  easily  be  ex- 
plained without  discrediting  Catholic  scholarship.  But  he  advises  students  of  the 
Bible  to  recognize  the  actual  condition  of  things,  to  discard  narrow  antipathies  and 
diffidence,  as  though  true  science  could  ever  be  in  real  opposition  to  revealed  truth. 
He  urges  the  student  to  face  and  examine  the  questions  at  issue  without  fear,  and  to 
set  aside  all  preconceptions  resting  upon  traditional  views,  when  there  is  sufficiently 
clear  testimony  in  favor  of  a  new  interpretation  warranted  by  a  healthy  exegesis. 
Above  all  he  suggests  that  the  professors  of  Biblical  science  spend  less  time  in  mere 
discussions  about  inspiration,  canonicity  and  the  like,  and  devote  more  energy  to  the 
production  of  something  which  will  make  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  itself 
practical.      Lavsrare  cioe  invece  di  discutere  ! 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  belter  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  l?rief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


BEST   OF   STEVENSON:   Alexander  BRIDGE    OF    THE    GODS:    F.    H. 

Jessup.     Page.     ;?i.25.  Balch.     McClurg.     JI1.50. 

A  prettily  bound  and  printed  vol-  The   legend   of  the    New  England 

ume  of  selections  giving  a  just  idea  of  missionary  who  carried  Christianity  to 

Stevenson's   styles  of  fiction,  allegor-  the  Far  West  as  early  as  the  seven- 

ical,  historical,  and  picaresque.     "  Dr.  teenth  century  is  the  basis  of  this  story, 

Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  "  Markheim,"  which  includes  much  trustworthy  in- 

and   "Will  of  the    Mill,"  are   given  formation  as  to  the  manners,  customs, 

complete,  with  specimen   scenes  from  and  legends  of  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 

"  Treasure    Island,"    and    "Kidnap-  ington  tribes  of  Indians.  The  "  bridge" 

ped,"    two   long  critical   papers,  and  is  the  stone  arch  that  once  spanned  the 

seven    poems.       A   complete    list    of  Columbia. 
Stevenson's  works,  and  a  preface  with 

citations  from  many  criticisms  and  eulo-  CAP    AND     GOWN  :     R.    L.    Paget, 

gies  introduce  the  book  which  is  fur-  P'^S^-     J5i-2S- 

nished  with  an  excellent  portrait.  Verses    from    the    papers   of    forty 
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Protestant  colleges,  including  some  co- 
educational and  four  female  colleges. 
They  are  refreshingly  free  from  senti- 
mentalism,  and  some  are  surprisingly 
clever.  St.  Xavier's  is  the  only  Catho- 
lic college  represented.  The  book  is 
the  third  of  a  series  of  five. 

CHANTICLEER  :  Violette  Hall.  Loth- 
rop.     $1.50. 

Their  house  having  been  burned, 
a  very  happy  married  pair  agree  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  woodland 
hut,  imitating  Thoreau's  mode  of  life. 
They  extract  much  amusement  from 
the  failures  of  their  imitators  and  from 
the  wife's  attempts  at  match-making, 
and  they  use  their  savings  in  charity. 
The  practical  difficulties  of  their 
scheme  are  carefully  neglected,  but 
the  book  is  pleasant,  and  it  contains 
some  uncommon  pictures  of  forest 
scenes. 

CHIQUITA  :  Merrill  Tileston.  Merrill 
Co.     t\.y>. 

The  daughter  of  a  Ute  chief,  the 
heiress  of  a  productive  gold  mine,  has 
herself  educated,  in  the  hope  of  being 
useful  to  her  people,  but  dies  before 
half  her  hopes  are  accomplished.  The 
time  is  that  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  Meeker  massacre,  and 
the  general  effect  is  to  show  the  white 
man  as  corrupt  and  unjust,  and  the 
savage  as  an  innocent  child  of  nature, 
whose  scalping  and  murdering  are 
"just  his  ftin." 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MATCH- 
MAKING MOTHER:  Lillias Camp- 
bell Davidson.      Taylor.     I1.50. 

The  confessions  are  anything  but 
penitent,  being  those  of  a  widow  who 
marries  off"  her  portionless  daughters 
by  clever  but  innocent  scheming,  and 
then  marries  herself,  half  for  the  sake 
of  match-making  for  the  bridegroom's 
daughters,  while  waiting  until  her 
grandchildren  shall  be  old  enough  to 
need  her  services. 

ENGLISH  GIRL  IN  PARIS:  Anony- 
mous.     Lmie.     jfSl.50. 

Light  and  amusing  sketches  of 
French  family  life,  with  a  truthful 
portrait  of  the  French  spoiled  child, 
the  funniest  of  all  spoiled  children. 
The  author  is  somewhat  too  fond  of 


English  in  the  style  of  M.  le  Prince 
de  Moncontour,  but  the  jest  wears 
very  well,  and  heightens  the  flavor  of 
the  naughtiness  of  "le  petit  chou." 

FASHIONS  IN  LITERATURE: 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Dodd.  ^1.20 
net. 

A  valuable  paper  on  the  education 
of  the  negroes  living  in  the  United 
States  ;  studies  of  social  conditions  ;  of 
the  punishment  of  criminals,  and  of 
the  newspaper,  together  with  articles 
on  literature  and  copyright,  make  up 
a  volume  of  essays  interesting  to  all 
American  citizens.  These  papers  were 
among  the  last  written  by  Mr.  Warner, 
and  contain  his  ripest  thought. 

FORTUNES  OF  OLIVER  HORN: 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith.   Scribner.   $1.50. 

A  young  Haltimorean  reared  in  ac- 
cordance with  Southern  traditions, 
goes  to  New  York  just  before  the 
Civil  War,  in  the  hope  of  repairing 
the  family  fortunes  fallen  into  decay 
during  his  father's  efforts  to  perfect  a 
great  invention.  By  inclination,  he  is 
an  artist,  and  he  comes  in  contact  with 
the  curious  art  life  of  that  inartistic 
period  and  loves  one  of  the  pioneers 
among  the  female  students.  His 
father's  intellectual  cleverness,  un- 
worldliness,  and  delicate  sense  of 
honor,  and  his  mother's  womanly 
strength,  and  the  contrast  between 
them  and  the  heroine's  equally  honor- 
able but  less  polished  Northern  kin- 
dred is  indicated  with  great  skill,  and 
many  detached  scenes  are  very  bril- 
liant. An  excellent  description  of  the 
march  of  the  first  Northern  troops 
through  Baltimore  adds  a  new  bit  to 
the  mosaic  of  Civil  War  fiction,  but 
the  growth  of  the  artist  and  the  in- 
ventor's years  of  toil  are  the  main 
themes. 

FUTURE  OF  WAR:  I.  S.  Bloch. 
Ginn.     $\.QO. 

The  closing  volume  of  the  author's 
six-volume  work  is  printed  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Mr.  E.  D.  Mead,  and  a 
long  conversation  reported  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  from  actual  talks  with  the 
author.  The  book  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  ordinary  reader  de- 
siring an  outline  of  the  complete  work, 
and  it  gives   some   valuable   statistics 
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concerning  Russia.  The  author's 
thesis  is  that  war  has  become  so  highly 
dangerous  as  to  be  impossible,  and 
that  the  waste  involved  in  maintaining 
armies  and  navies  should  end. 

LITTLE    CITIZEN:    M.    E.    Waller. 
Lothrop.     $\.^o. 

A  crippled  city  waif,  adopted  by  a 
kindly  farmer  and  his  wife,  leads  a 
group  of  country  boys  into  serious 
mischief  from  pure  love  of  excite- 
ment ;  and  a  country-bred  girl  runs 
away  to  the  city  to  become  a  circus 
rider,  and  is  sharply  taught  to  see  her 
foolishness.  Both  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  modern  young  philan- 
thropist, the  man  of  private  fortune 
and  university  education,  who  min- 
isters to  the  poor  with  settlements, 
free  libraries,  and  clubs.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  present  him  to  children  as 
admirable,  and  it  is  well  effected,  al- 
though the  author  is  somewhat  extra- 
vagant.     [Ten  to  fourteen.] 

MICHAEL     CARMICHAEL:      Miles 
Sandys.     Laird.     ^1.50. 

A  gambler,  having  murdered  a  man 
who  has  detected  him  in  cheating  at 
cards,  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  more 
clever  villain  and  is  forced  into  a 
scheme  to  defraud  a  life  insurance 
company.  The  plot  involves  four 
more  murders,  and  in  the  end  the 
gambler  returns  to  his  native  town 
and  pursues  a  decent  life.  His  self- 
deception  is  very  well  indicated,  but 
the  author's  lack  of  literary  ability 
makes  the  story  comparatively  ineffec- 
tive, and  it  is  worth  noting  only  for  the 
novelty  of  its  main  interest. 

MYRA  OF  THE  PINES:  Herman 
Knickerbocker  Viele.  Putnam.  $1.50. 
The  simple  love  story  of  this  vol- 
ume is  pretty,  but  the  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  conduct  of  the  hero- 
ine's father,  a  charlatan  whose  trade 
of  necromancer  and  fortune-teller  is 
pursued  with  small  regard  for  the 
family  welfare,  and  her  mother,  who 
earns  a  slender  income  by  journalism 
and  cheap  fiction. 

NIGHT  SIDE  OF  LONDON  :  Robert 
Machray.     Lippincott.     ^2.50. 

These  sketches,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Tom  Browne,  describe  the  London  of 


the  present  century  as  a  place  differing 
widely  from  the  London  of  1872,  when 
a  book  with  the  same  title  appeared. 
It  is  as  decent  as  may  be,  not  dwell- 
ing upon  evil  or  excusing  it,  and  the 
pictures  are  good  of  their  kind. 

OLD  CHARLESTOWN:  Timothy 
Thompson  Sawyer     Earle.     $2.00. 

The  author,  three  times  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Charlestown,  famous  as  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  de- 
scribes it  in  its  flourishing  days  before 
its  annexation  to  Boston,  and  enume- 
rates its  worthies,  among  them  Edward 
Everett,  Frederic  I'udor,  founder  of  the 
ice  trade,  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  Starr  King  and  E.  H. 
Chapin,  noted  Protestant  ministers.  It 
contains  much  matter  valuable  to  the 
historian,  and  avoids  gossip  with  extra- 
ordinary care. 

OLYMPIAN  NIGHTS  :  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     Harper.     J?  1 .  50. 

Laboriously  wrought  descriptions  of 
a  modern  man's  adventures  in  the 
Olympus  of  the  present,  a  dreary  spot 
with  the  latest  "improvements,"  com- 
pose a  book  wearisome  in  its  attempts 
to  be  funny. 

ON  A  DONKEY'S  HURRICANE 
DECK:      R.    Pitcher    Woodward. 

Blanchard.     ^r.50. 

This  account  of  a  journey  across  the 
continent  under  certain  absurd  con- 
ditions embodied  in  a  wager  is  prolix, 
and  dull,  and  the  level  of  its  humor  is 
indicated  by  its  title. 

ONE  BEFORE  :  Berry  Pain.  Scrib- 
ners.     $\.y:>. 

An  Eastern  ring,  endowing  each 
wearer  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
previous  possessor,  is  the  means  of 
transforming  a  hectoring,  cheeseparing 
man  into  an  agreeable  husband,  and 
of  giving  a  modern  Griselda  a  reason- 
able degree  of  spirit.  It  is  an  admira- 
ble little  comedy. 

ROMANCE  OF  LEONARDO  DA 
VINCI :  Dmitri  Merejkowski.  Put- 
nam.    $\.yi. 

This  is  a  biography,  rather  than  a 
romance,  and  it  is  founded  upon  the 
artist's  note-books.  It  is  also  an  ac- 
count of  his  time  in  Italy  with  special 
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attention  given  to  Ludovico  Sforza 
and  Cesare  Borgia.  The  author,  being 
a  Russian,  is  by  no  means  respectful 
of  Cathohc  dignitaries,  and  ends  with 
prophecies  of  the  future  rehgious  and 
secular  supremacy  of  Russia.  The 
descriptions  of  manners  are  too  frank 
for  a  girl's  reading. 

SEPARATION  :  Margaret  Lee.    Buck- 
les.    t\.2<,. 

An  ingenious  demonstration  of  the 
trouble  likely  to  arise  when  two  per- 
sons really  married  are  living  as  if  both 
were  free.  The  meddlesome  kins- 
man is  made  odious,  and  although 
quite  devoid  of  any  religious  sentiment, 
the  book  teaches  a  good  lesson  while 
professing  to  amuse. 

STARBUCKS:    Opie    Read.       Laird. 
I1.50. 

A  novel  of  rustic  life  written  from 
the  play  of  the  same  name.  All 
its  conversations  are  couched  in  the 
exaggerated  phrases  necessary  to  im- 
press the  average  audience,  are  un- 
natural, and  the  exits  and  entrances 
are  so  conventional  as  to  be  absurd. 


STRONGER 
Alexander. 


Mrs. 


THAN  LOVE : 
Brentano.  $\.^0. 
A  good  girl,  having  attracted  the 
fancy  of  the  man  beloved  by  her 
kinswoman  and  benefactress,  sends 
him  away  and  marries  a  man  for  whom 
she  has  respect  and  friendship.  The 
rejected  suitor  soon  shows  that  he  is 
unworthy  of  any  love  whatsoever,  and 
the  self-sacrificing  girl  learns  to  love 
her  husband. 

TALES  OF  DESTINY:  Elizabeth   G. 
Jordan.     Harpers.     ^jSi.oo. 

Three  of  these  stories  deal  with  dis- 
reputable journalism  and  are  necessarily 
unpleasant,  and  of  the  other  seven  one 


is  too  enlightening,  to  put  it  amiably, 
for  a  young  reader.  Six  are  excellent 
in  every  way,  and  the  book  is  much 
better  than  its  two  predecessors. 

UNSPEAKABLE  SCOT.  T.  W.  H. 
Crosland.     Putnarn. 

Some  excellent  criticism  of  certain 
over- praised  modem  authors  and  some 
earnest  deprecation  of  Burns-worship 
are  mingled  with  utter  ranting  against 
everything  Scottish.  The  author  exag- 
gerates the  natural  reaction  against 
the  tendency  to  make  an  idol  of  every- 
thing Caledonian,  and  is  sometimes 
almost  abusive,  but  he  is  also  amusing 
at  times. 

WAY  OF  A  MAN:  Moriy  Roberts. 
Applet  on.     $1.00. 

Meta  Cardew,  having  ideas  as  to 
the  proper  work  for  a  man,  torments 
her  lover,  a  stock  broker,  until  he 
enters  upon  a  course  of  conduct  that 
places  him  on  the  rebel  side  in  a  Cen- 
tral American  revolution.  Knowing 
where  he  is,  but  not  what  he  is  doing, 
she  follows  him,  sees  his  party  conquer, 
and  then  marries  the  expelled  and  de- 
feated President,  whose  policy  is  his 
own,  and  is  not  dictated  to  him  by  any 
giri. 

WORLD'S  PEOPLE;  Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer Cruger  (Julien  Gordon ) .  Taylor. 
$1  25. 

The  stories  in  this  volume  are  either 
unspeakable  in  subject  or  too  outspoken 
in  manner.  The  author  leaves  nothing 
even  nominally  human  to  her  readers' 
imagination. 


SHRINE :      Virginia 
Barnes.     Si. 20  net. 


W. 


WORLD'S 
Johnson. 

Cleverly  written  descriptions  of  Lake 
Como  and  its  environs  interwoven  with 
the  traditions  attached  to  the  most 
famous  spots. 
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The  Faith  of  Old  England.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Instructions  in  the 
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Homyold,  S.J.  London :  Catholic  Truth  Society.  1902.  Pp.  xi — 191.  Price, 
45  cents  net. 
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Hermeneutica  Biblica  Generalis  secundum  Principia  Catholica.  Scripsit 
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A  Complete  Expose  of  Eddyism,  or  Christian  Science,  and  The  Plain 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PAPAL  CONCLAVE. 

IT  is  probable  that  no  considerable  portion  of  this  new  century 
will  elapse  ere  the  fateful  portals  of  the  Sacred  Conclave 
open  once  more  to  the  long  train  of  Cardinal-electors  in  their 
threefold  hierarchy,  who  enter  there,  under  the  invocation  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Teacher  and  Head  of  the 
Church,  to  receive  His  direct  inspiration  in  the  election  of  His 
earthly  representative. 

No  longer,  indeed,  vidll  that  imposing  procession  of  Princes  of 
the  Church,  clothed  in  their  robes  of  royal  mourning,  the  long, 
trained,  violet-hued  Cappa  Magna  bordered  with  ermine  and  sur- 
mounted by  violet  beretti — no  sign  of  the  significant  scarlet  of 
the  Cardinalate  about  them  —  start  from  the  little  church  of 
St.  Sylvester,  to  pass  slowly  and  solemnly  along  the  streets 
of  Rome,  watched  by  eager  crowds  as  they  tread  its  classic 
ground,  passing  here  an  obelisk  erected  by  Pius  VI,  there  the 
world-famed  statues  of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles  at  the  Thermes 
of  Constantine,  to  enter  the  Papal  Palace  of  the  Quirinal  or  of  the 
Vatican,  there  to  remain  dead  to  the  world  until  the  day  when, 
by  the  mouth  of  their  venerable  spokesman,  they  utter  the  time- 
honored  formula  which  gave  Rome  another  sovereign,  and  the 
Christian  world  a  new  Pontiff. 

No  longer,  too,  will  that  other  as  significant  procession  defile 
daily  before  throngs  of  expectant  Romans,  when  as  in  olden  days 
all  the  secular  clergy  of  the  town, — the  monks  from  their  various 
monasteries,  and  pious  confraternities  of  the  laity  from  each  par- 
ish,— presented  themselves  before  the  well-guarded  door,  giving 
access  to  the  enclosed  dignitaries,  and,  headed  by  their  spokes- 
man, the   President  of  the  Roman  College,  uttered  their  daily 
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question:  "  Habernusne  Pontificem  ?  "  And  a  negative  answer 
being  given,  the  long  procession  would  turn  back  again,  chanting 
the  Veni  Creator  as  it  went. 

When  anticipating  the  demise  of  the  venerable  Pontiff,  in 
whose  reign  Rome  had  been  reft  from  the  Church's  rule,  and  a 
new  order  of  government  established,  the  outer  world  was  wont 
to  express  doubt  and  misgivings  as  to  the  probability,  nay  even 
the  possibility,  of  a  Papal  conclave  being  held  in  Rome,  Insults, 
interference,  a  lack  of  freedom  to  observe  the  needful  precautions 
and  due  ceremonies  were  largely  anticipated;  yet  never,  per- 
haps— or  so  it  has  been  remarked  by  chroniclers  of  the  event — 
had  any  Papal  election  been  more  solemnly,  more  calmly,  more 
faithfully  carried  out.  The  world  lost  many  a  pageant,  the  polit- 
ical world  much  of  its  influence  and  interest;  the  Church  lost 
nothing,  nay,  even  stood  the  more  grandly  prominent ;  and  when, 
some  half-hour  after  the  final  scrutiny,  the  Cardinal-Deacon  pro- 
claimed from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  its  result  in  the  well- 
known  formula :  "  Behold,  I  announce  unto  you  glad  tidings," 
the  unbelieving  world  could  not  but  acknowledge,  reluctantly 
though  it  might  be,  that  portae  inferi  non  praevalebunt  adversus 
earn. 

Like  other,  and  human  institutions — for  though  tl^e  Church  is 
divine,  her  government  is  carried  out  by  human  instruments  and 
methods — the  laws  and  procedure  of  that  solemn  council  of  ec- 
clesiastical princes  called  Conclave,  have  grown,  developed,  and 
been  modified  with  time  and  with  the  exigencies  of  each  suc- 
ceeding century.  Not  only  within  the  earliest  times  of  Church 
history,  but  for  at  least  nine  centuries  from  the  reigns  of  "  Linus, 
Cletus,  and  Clement,"  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  not  only 
contemporaries  of,  but  in  some  wise  coadjutors  of  St.  Peter  himself, 
and  their  order  of  succession  arranged  and  appointed  by  him, 
down  to  the  great  Hildebrand,  reformer  and  reviser  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  the  quick  succession  of  Pope  and  occasional  anti- 
Pope  was  maintained  by  primitive  methods  of  election,  clergy 
and  laity  together,  with  occasional  addition  of  councils,  or  inter- 
ference of  political  plottings,  or  imperial  and  princely  attempts  at 
arbitration.  St.  Cyprian,  writing,  in  the  year  251,  of  the  election 
of  his  friend,  St.  Cornelius,  describes  it  as :  ".     .     .     By  the  dis- 
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position  of  God  and  of  Christ,  the  witness  of  almost  all  the 
clergy,  the  suffrage  of  the  people  who  were  present,  the  vote  of 
the  College  of  the  most  ancient  priests,  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  men  of  the  highest  standing.  ,  ,  ."  And  St.  Leo  the 
Great,  nearly  two  centuries  later,  uses  almost  the  same  words : 
"  Vota  civium,  testimonia  populorum,  honoratorum  arbitrium, 
electio  clericorum." 

The  usual  formalities  observed  were  as  follows :  About  the 
third  day  after  the  death  of  the  Pontiff,  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman 
province,  that  is,  of  the  six  (or  in  early  times  seven)  "  surburban 
Sees "  near  Rome,  convoked  the  Roman  clergy  and  people  to 
meet  in  the  Lateran  Cathedral  or  some  other  church.  Under 
their  supervision,  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  the  laity, 
"  acclaimed "  or  proposed  some  candidate.  The  body  of  the 
Roman  officials,  magistrates,  officers  of  the  army,  and  so  on, 
either  suggested  this  candidate  or  opposed  him  with  another  name. 
The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  who  were  the  cardinati,  or  priests  of 
Rome,  taking  title  from  the  principal  churches  of  the  city,  and 
spiritual  predecessors  of  the  "  Cardinal-priests "  of  to-day,  the 
Cardinal-deacons  or  heads  of  the  six  "  deaconries "  originally 
instituted  for  the  temporal  administration  of  the  Church,  and  the 
other  primates  cleri,  or  principal  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  then 
made  their  choice  or  confirmed  that  already  suggested.  The  pre- 
siding Cardinal-Bishops  lastly  ratified  the  same,  and  enthroned 
the  new  Pontiff. 

When  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  was  journeying  to  Rome  to 
assume  the  Papal  tiara  under  the  title  of  Leo  IX,  he  passed  by 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cluny,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
and  brought  thence  with  him  as  companion  and  friend  a  young 
Italian  monk  called  Hildebrand.  To  St.  Leo  and  Hildebrand 
together  belong  the  glory  of  having  set  themselves  seriously  to 
stem  the  bewildering  tide  of  clergy,  laity,  princes,  emperors,  and 
all  other  claimants  for  a  voice  in  Papal  elections ;  and  Nicholas  II, 
elected  by  the  agency  and  influence  of  the  young  deacon  Hilde- 
brand, in  1059,  published  a  Bull  in  which  he  decreed  that  to  the 
seven  (or  six)  Cardinal-Bishops  alone  should  belong  the  right  of 
election,  while  the  Cardinal-Priests  and  Deacons  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  election  and  the  inferior  clergy 
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and  laity  their  consent.  Continuing  on  the  same  subject  this  Bull 
enacts  that  — "  If  by  reason  of  troubles  or  perils,  the  election 
cannot  take  place  in  Rome,  the  Cardinal-Bishops  may  proceed  to 
some  other  place  which  they  may  judge  suitable,  associating  with 
themselves  a  small  number  only  of  clergy  and  laity y  And  it  con- 
tinues to  explain  that — "  According  to  St.  Leo  the  Great,  a  chief 
of  the  Church  is  chosen  by  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Bishops  of 
the  Province ;  now  the  Roman  Church  having  no  Metropolitan, 
the  deciding  voice  belongs  to  the  suffragans,  viz.,  the  Cardinal- 
Bishops." 

Alexander  III  (i  159)  made  an  important  addition  to  this  legis- 
lation by  joining  the  rest  of  the  Cardinal-Priests  and  Deacons  to 
the  Bishops,  and  forming  them  into  one  electoral  body,  two-thirds 
of  whose  votes  were  to  be  henceforth  necessary  for  a  valid  elec- 
tion ;  and  we  may  say  that  the  existence  of  the  Sacred  College 
dates  from  this  time.  Its  members,  however,  numbered  consider- 
ably less  than  at  present,  many  Popes  having  only  from  ten  to 
fifteen  electors,  and  never  more  than  thirty ;  of  which  six  were 
Cardinal-Bishops  or  suffragans  of  the  See  of  Rome,  taking  title, 
as  now,  from  the  six  principal  suburban  districts,  Ostia  and  Velletri, 
Porto  and  Sta.  Rufina,  Frascati,  Sabina,  Albano,  and  Palestdna; 
while  the  remainder  were  Cardinal- Priests  or  incumbents,  each  of 
one  of  the  parish  churches  within  the  city,  holding  their  title  from 
very  early  times,  and  maintaining,  sometimes  even  in  opposition  to 
the  Bishops,  their  rights  as  presbyteri  coordinati  to  elect  the  Pope. 
On  at  least  one  occasion  they  are  known  to  have  elected  a  rival  or 
anti-Pope  in  assertion  of  their  own  authority,  and  it  was  for  them 
that  the  ancient  title  of  coordinati  was  changed  into  cardinales  or 
"pivots  on  which  depend  the  government  of  the  universal 
Church." 

The  six  Cardinal-Deacons  took  their  title  from  the  deaconries 
into  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  divided,  first  in  rank  among  which 
was  the  Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Navicella,  now  an  archdeaconry 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  house  where  the  Deacon  Lawrence 
assembled  "  the  treasure  of  the  Church,"  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  on  the  eve  of  his  martyr- 
dom. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  extended 
were  the  work  and  authority  of  the  deacons  in  the  early  Christian 
times. 
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We  may  here  remark  that,  although  some  modern  writers 
quote  Bellarmine  as  speaking  of  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedrals  in 
some  of  the  chief  towns  in  Italy  as  "  Cardinals,"  that  title  was 
probably  only  what  in  these  days  is  termed  a  courtesy  title,  and 
was  suppressed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Many  interesting  traces  of  the  germs  of  modern  usage  appear 
in  the  history  of  the  Pontifical  Court,  as  when  Leo  IV  (833)  for- 
mulated a  decree  obliging  the  Roman  "  Cardinals "  to  meet 
weekly  at  his  pontifical  palace  to  deliberate  with  him  upon  eccle- 
siastical affairs — the  origin,  doubtless,  of  the  Consistory,  or  Papal 
Council  of  State.  And  John  VII  (872)  gathered  together  his  Car- 
dinals at  monthly  meetings  for  the  reform  of  the  clergy  and  the 
examination  of  complaints  or  abuses — the  forerunner  of  modern 
Roman  Congregations. 

The  origin  of  the  Conclave  enclosure,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  pages  in  history,  taking  into 
consideration  the  supernatural  character  of  its  object  and  result. 
Early  in  1271,  the  seventeen  members  of  the  Sacred  College, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  choosing  or  rather  electing  a 
successor  to  Pope  Clement  IV,  had  passed  no  less  than  two  years 
in  the  city  of  Viterbo,  without  having  agreed  upon  a  candidate. 
It  was  a  stormy  period  in  the  history  of  Christian  Europe.  The 
Crusading  armies,  led  by  St.  Louis  of  France  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  defunct  Pontiff,  had  suffered  defeat,  and  the  body  of  their 
saintly  leader,  who  died  at  Tunis,  was  being  brought  home  to 
France  by  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  III.  As  this  prince,  after 
signing  a  convention  with  his  Mussulman  foe,  which  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  basis  and  origin  of  the  French  Protectorate  in 
the  East — that  prerogative  now  threatened  through  the  unchris- 
tian attitude  of  France's  present  rulers — passed  by  Viterbo  on  his 
way  homeward,  conveying  his  father's  body,  and  accompanied  by 
his  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily. 

These  two  princes,  on  their  arrival  at  Viterbo,  witnessed  with 
displeasure  the  scandalous  situation  of  discord,  intrigue,  and  quar- 
rels, which  reigned  among  the  electing  Cardinals,  and  expostulated 
with  them  on  the  subject,  as  did  St.  Bonaventure,  also  passing 
that  way.  Emboldened,  doubtless,  by  these  examples,  the  people 
of  Viterbo  resolved  to  put  an  end   to   the  unnatural    situation. 
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Remembering  other  examples  of  interference  by  the  laity  which 
had  resulted  well  for  the  Church,  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  their 
chief,  the  Podesta  Albert  de  Montbono,  and  a  certain  Captain  Gatto, 
had  recourse  to  summary  measures.  They  first  imprisoned  the 
seventeen  Cardinals  within  the  episcopal  palace,  and  walled  up  all 
its  doors,  placing  a  strong  guard  around  it  night  and  day ;  then, 
no  result  being  obtained,  they  proceeded  to  limit  the  food  of  their 
prisoners  to  bread  and  water,  and  finally  took  the  roof  off  the 
palace.  The  fifteen  persistent  prisoners  (two  had  been  released 
on  account  of  illness)  at  last  so  far  yielded  to  hunger  and  cold 
as  to  delegate  the  choice  of  their  pontiff  to  six  among  their  num- 
ber, who  nominated  a  certain  Archdeacon  then  filling  the  post  of 
Apostolic  Legate  in  Syria ;  and  he  was  enthroned  under  the  title 
of  Gregory  X  in  1271. 

The  officer  who  commanded  the  guard  which  surrounded 
the  walled-up  palace  during  this  first  "  Conclave,"  having  been 
one  of  the  noble  family  of  Savelli,  this  prerogative  became  a 
hereditary  right,  and  the  head  of  the  Chigi  family  now  claims,  by 
inheritance  from  the  Savelli,  the  responsible  post  of  "  Marshal  of 
the  Conclave." 

The  scandals  which  had  attached  to  Pope  Gregory  X's  elec- 
tion caused  him  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  preventing  any 
recurrence  of  the  undignified  spectacle  at  Viterbo,  by  issuing  a 
special  constitution,  entitled  Ubi  periculum  (July  7,  1274),  for  the 
guidance  of  future  pontifical  elections.  Its  principal  provisions 
were  as  follows : 

(i)  Upon  the  death  of  a  Pope  the  Cardinals //-^j^«/  in  curia 
(viz.,  in  residence  within  the  Papal  Court)  were  to  await, yi?r  ten 
days  only,  the  arrival  of  their  absent  colleagues.  (This  delay  of 
ten  days  is  referred  to  in  all  future  documents  as  the  noveuidiali) 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  were  to  meet  together  within 
the  palace  last  inhabited  by  the  defunct  Pope,  in  an  enclosed  place 
or  "  conclave,"  having  each  one  servant  only  attached  to  his 
person,  or  two  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  They  were  to  live 
so  strictly  in  community  that  even  their  beds  were  not  to  be  shut 
off  by  any  curtain  or  partition,  and  no  outsider  was  to  enter  on 
any  pretext.  (2)  No  one  might  approach  any  one  of  the  electing 
Cardinals  to  speak,  write,  or  deliver  any  message  from  the  outside 
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world,  save  with  the  consent  of  all  the  others ;  and  anyone  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  was  ipso  facto  excommunicated.  (3)  Their  food  was 
to  be  passed  in  to  them  through  a  window  so  arranged  that  no 
one  could  enter  by  it.  (4)  If,  within  three  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Conclave,  a  Pope  was  not  elected,  for  the  five  follow- 
ing days  the  Cardinals  were  to  be  allowed  only  one  dish  for  dinner, 
and  the  same  for  supper ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  these  five  days 
they  were  to  be  further  reduced  to  bread  and  water  only,  with  a 
little  wine.  (5)  During  Conclave  the  Cardinals  were  to  receive 
none  of  their  ordinary  revenues.  (6)  If  any  Cardinal  did  not  go 
into  Conclave,  or  was  forced  for  any  reason  to  leave,  the  election 
was  to  proceed  without  him.  Those  who  wished  to  enter  after 
the  general  entry  might  do  so.  (7)  The  Cardinals  were  to  dis- 
cuss no  other  question  than  that  of  the  election,  unless  there  was 
urgent  need  to  defend  the  Church.  (8)  Should  the  Pope  die  out- 
side his  own  palaces  or  town,  the  Cardinals  were  to  meet  in  the 
town  or  place  where  he  died,  provided  it  was  not  a  territory  under 
interdict,  or  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  Apostolic  See,  in 
which  case  the  Conclave  was  to  be  held  in  some  neighboring  place, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  above.  (9)  All  magistrates  or  chiefs 
of  the  place  where  the  Conclave  is  held  are  enjoined  not  to  oppose 
or  incommode  the  electors  in  any  way,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation and  of  suppression  of  the  Episcopal  See  in  that  city. 
(10)  The  Cardinals  on  their  part  are  exhorted  to  put  aside  all 
private  griefs,  or  prejudices,  contracts,  obligations,  or  conventions 
made  previously  with  a  view  of  electing  some  prearranged  candi- 
date. Finally,  the  faithful  are  exhorted  to  pray  daily  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  worthy  Pope. 

Acting  on  the  above  regulations,  a  little  body  of  ten  Cardinals 
entered  Conclave  together  at  Arezzo  upon  the  death  of  Gregory  X, 
and  elected  within  twenty-four  hours  his  successor,  Peter  of  Tar- 
entaise,  a  saintly  Dominican,  who  ruled  the  Church  as  Innocent  V 
for  six  months  only.  Adrian,  who  followed  him,  was  elected  in 
seven  days,  and  only  reigned  for  forty,  during  which  time  he  ver- 
bally suspended  the  Bull  Ubi periculum.  John  XX,  who  came  after 
him,  published  a  second  Bull  confirming  this  suspension,  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  constitution  of  Gregory  X  contained  divers  un- 
practicable  or  obscure  directions  "    He  intended  to  compile  a  more 
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practical  one,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  doing  so ;  and  his 
successor,  Nicholas  III,  was  only  elected  after  eight  months'  delay, 
in  1277.  At  Martin  IV's  election,  the  people  of  Viterbo  again  inter- 
fered, their  town  militia  breaking  into  the  Conclave  and  taking  out 
two  of  the  Cardinals  who  were  suspected  of  being  "  obstructives." 
Again,  in  1288,  there  was  a  vacant  period  of  over  ten  months,  the 
assembled  Cardinals  calmly  dispersing  for  a  time  under  the  pretext 
of  "  malaria,"  and  returning  later  to  their  electoral  duties. 

Celestine  V,  who,  not  even  a  Cardinal  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, succeeded  to  the  Pontifical  throne  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  last  Pontiff,  now  set  himself  to  amend  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things,  and  published  three  Bulls  on  the  subject  before 
retiring  to  a  monastery;  while  his  successor,  Boniface  VIII  (1294), 
both  confirmed  his  decrees  and  ordered  the  Bull  Ubi  periculum  to 
be  inserted  in  the  6th  Book  of  Decretals  as  law. 

From  this  time  foward  the  proceedings  of  Conclave  were  far 
more  regular  as  well  as  more  expeditious  than  of  old.  Clement  V, 
in  his  Bull,  Ne  Roniatii,  added  further  safeguards  to  its  constitu- 
tions, destined  to  prevent  the  electing  Cardinals  from  promulgating 
laws  or  suspending  the  action  of  those  in  force  during  the  sitting 
of  a  Conclave,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  inclined  to  do.  In 
this  Bull  he  provided  that — (i)  The  Sacred  College  is  not  to 
exercise  Papal  jurisdiction.  (2)  The  respective  ofifices  of  Camer- 
lingo  and  Penitentiary  are  not  to  become  vacant  on  the  death  of 
a  Pope,  and  if  either  should  die  before  a  new  Pope  be  elected, 
the  Conclave  is  to  chose  a  temporary  substitute,  for  the  duration 
of  the  vacancy  only.  (3)  If  the  Pope  die  extra  curiam,  his  suc- 
cessor is  to  be  elected  within  the  same  diocese.  (4)  If  it  should 
happen  that  all  the  Cardinals  quit  the  Conclave,  they  are  to  be 
forced  back  into  it  again  by  whatever  authority  happens  to  be  on 
the  spot,  and  to  proceed  with  the  election.  (5)  Excommunicated 
and  interdicted  Cardinals  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  right  of 
voting. 

During  the  two  following  centuries,  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Gregory  X  and  Clement  V  appear  to  have  sufficed  to  insure  the 
regular  and  speedy  action  of  the  various  Conclaves  which  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  due  course ;  while  the  number  of  Cardinals 
increasing  [greatly,  paved  the  way  for  new  dangers  in  the  line  of 
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undue  influence  from  other  countries;  and  Julius  II,  in  1503, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  publish  a  Bull,  Cum  tarn  divino,  on  the 
subject  of  Simony ;  forgetting,  however,  as  one  of  his  commenta- 
tors acutely  observes,  that  a  body  of  Cardinals  guilty  of  such  a 
crime  would  hardly  accuse  themselves,  and  "  what  tribunal  would 
dare  to  judge  and  to  decide  against  them?"  Fifty-five  years 
later,  Paul  IV  provided,  in  the  Bull  Cum  secundum  (1558),  against 
the  more  probable  and  tangible  danger  of  political  and  other 
intrigues,  during  any  Pontiff's  lifetime,  for  votes  regarding  succes- 
sion ;  but  its  terms  were  at  once  too  vague  and  too  severe  to  be 
applicable  to  definite  cases,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Conclave 
following  this  Pontiff's  reign  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
agitated  of  the  century. 

The  Pope  who  closed  this  Conclave,  Pius  IV,  was  a  Medici, 
uncle  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  He  was  a  clever  and  able  legis- 
lator, and  having  witnessed  before  his  own  election  the  abuses 
which  had  again  crept  into  Conclave,  formulated  a  series  of  articles 
which  were  embodied  in  a  constitution  and  signed  by  all  his 
Cardinals,  October,  1562.  After  providing  for  the  delay  of  ten 
days  only,  for  the  assembling  of  the  Sacred  College  {the  novem- 
diali),  these  articles  go  on  to  direct  that  from  the  moment  of  entry 
a  daily  "  scrutiny  "  shall  take  place ;  that  any  Cardinal  who  shall 
refuse  to  enter,  or  leave  after  entering,  shall  lose  the  right  of 
voting ;  that  the  Cardinals  present  shall  have  the  right  of  elect- 
ing at  once  "  without  waiting  for  other  arrivals  and  whether  within 
or  without  the  seclusion  of  a  conclave"  ;  that  the  Cardinals  within 
the  Conclave  have  no  power  of  jurisdiction  or  administration 
whatever,  but  simply  and  solely  the  right  and  duty  of  election ; 
that  the  three  Cardinal-Deans  (viz.,  the  deans  or  seniors  of  each 
order)  together  with  the  Camerlingo,  can  assemble  the  other 
Cardinals,  and  are  responsible  for  the  strict  enclosure  of  the  Con- 
clave, after  which  assembling  these  Cardinals  are  to  be  changed 
every  three  days,  all  taking  office  in  rotation  according  to  age ; 
the  Camerlingo  retains  the  same  powers  as  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  Pontiff,  as  does  also  the  Penitentiary ;  but  all  other  offices 
remain  in  suspension  until  after  the  election.  The  cells  of  the 
voters  are  to  be  balloted  for.  The  walled-in  enclosure  of  the  Con- 
clave is  to  be  visited  and  examined  regularly,  to  see  that  no  hole 
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or  opening  has  been  made  anywhere, — "  the  author  of  such 
attempts  to  be  severely  punished."  No  Cardinal  may  have  more 
than  two  servants,  and  these  must  have  been  for  upwards  of  a 
year  continuously  in  his  service,  while  they  may  not  be  his  own 
brothers,  nephews,  or  even  tradespeople. 

The  general  attendants  of  the  Sacred  College  in  Conclave  are 
to  be  as  follows :  one  sacristan  and  an  assistant ;  two  masters  of 
ceremonies ;  one  secretary ;  two  doctors ;  one  surgeon ;  one  chem- 
ist, with  two  assistants ;  a  carpenter ;  a  barber  with  two  assist- 
ants; and  eight  or  ten  servants  for  the  general  work  of  the 
establishment,  all  elected  by  secret  "  scrutiny." 

No  one,  "  even  ambassadors,"  is  to  be  allowed  to  converse  at 
the  doors  of  the  sacred  Conclave,  nor  are  its  inmates  to  have  any 
communication  whatever  with  those  without,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication which  can  be  absolved  by  the  future  Pope  only.  No 
Cardinal  is  to  partake  of  another's  food,  but  each  must  eat  of  his 
one  dish  in  his  own  room ;  and  any  food  entering  from  without 
must  be  rigorously  examined  by  the  guardians  of  the  Conclave 
to  see  that  they  contain  no  tokens  of  communication.  Servants, 
if  ill,  are  to  be  sent  away,  replaced  by  others,  and  not  allowed  to 
reenter.  No  Cardinal  who  has  not  received  deacon's  orders  can 
take  part  in  the  election. 

The  Cardinals  are  finally  exhorted  "  to  have  God  alone  before 
their  eyes  in  all  the  elections  "  ;  and  to  reject  any  and  every  human 
motive  or  interest.  They  are  forbidden  to  make  any  change  in 
the  above  rules,  which  are  to  be  carried  out  no  matter  where  the 
Conclave  is  held,  whether  in  or  out  of  Rome. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  minute  and  far-seeing  regulations, 
by  which  this  Pontiff  strove  to  minimize  the  various  dangers  to 
which  future  Conclaves  might  be  exposed,  could  hardly  fail  to 
smooth  their  path,  and  in  truth  his  immediate  successors  were 
elected  without  any  lengthy  vacancy  or  grave  difficulty.  But  as 
the  political  state  of  Europe  grew  calmer,  its  component  States 
more  stable,  there  developed  a  new  danger  within  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege. It  was  one  which  to  some  extent  has  survived  to  our  own 
day — the  "  factions  "  or  party  spirit  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  countries.  Each  sovereign  or  government  now  sought  to 
count  as  many  adherents  as  possible  among  the  members  of  the 
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Cardinalate,  besides  which  the  "  old  "  and  the  "  new  "  creations 
(those  of  the  last  Pope  and  his  predecessors)  were  mostly  in 
opposite  or  opposing  groups  ;  whence  arose  "  a  disposition  of  the 
chess-board  which  was  open  to  the  multiple  combinations  of  a 
complicated  and  clever  game."  And  it  came  to  be  said  as  an 
axiom,  that  "  to  become  a  Pope  it  was  less  necessary  to  have 
many  friends,  than  few  enemies." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  one 
who  was  elected  upon  the  first  day  of  Conclave,  Gregory  XV, 
had  yet  had  opportunity  to  perceive  that  the  wise  precautions  of 
Pius  IV  were  falHng  into  desuetude;  and  that,  among  other 
abuses,  during  the  one  night  which  had  elapsed  before  his  elec- 
tion, the  ambassadors  of  the  Powers  had  passed  the  whole  of  that 
period  within  the  enclosure. 

The  renewed  legislation  of  Gregory  XV  for  future  Conclaves, 
which  with  certain  modifications  has  remained  in  force  till  our  own 
day,  is  contained  in  two  Bulls,  one  concerning  the  organization, 
the  other  the  ceremonial  of  the  Conclave. 

1.  The  first  prescription  of  the  former  of  these  two  Bulls,  that 
entitled  Aeterni  Patris,  reestablished  the  old  rule,  partially  abro- 
gated, that  the  election  of  a  Pope  should  never  take  place  save 
within  an  enclosed  Conclave. 

2.  As  before,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  is  required  for  valid 
election. 

3.  Election  is  to  be  made  by  scrutiny  and  by  written  bulletins. 
The  anciently  permitted,  but  seldom  practised,  modes  of  election 
"  by  acclamation  "  or  "  by  compromise  "  were  not  absolutely  for- 
bidden, but  were  so  hedged  around  by  restrictions  as  to  make 
them  practically  impossible. 

4.  Each  electoral  sitting  which  gave  no  definite  result  was  to 
be  followed  by  a  secondary  voting  called  accessit  or  revoting  for 
some  candidate  who  already  had  several  votes,  but  not  the  same 
as  had  been  already  voted  for. 

5.  No  candidate  could  vote  for  himself,  and  the  personal  vote 
of  the  victorious  candidate  was  not  to  make  up  the  required 
quorum  of  votes.     Therefore,  should  the  necessaiy  two-thirds  be 
numerically  exact,  the  voting  papers  must  be  examined  to  see* 
that  the  elected  one  had  not  turned  the  scale  with  his  own  vote. 
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Each  Cardinal  before  handing  in  his  voting-paper  was  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  had  voted  for  the  candidate  he  deemed  most 
worthy. 

Most  exact  rules  were  given  regarding  the  form,  folding,  and 
other  particulars  of  the  voting-paper  itself;  while  those  among 
the  electors  who  through  sickness  or  other  infirmities  become  un- 
able to  leave  their  rooms,  were  to  send  their  papers  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  three  Cardinals,  who  were  chosen  by  the  Sacred  College, 
by  lot,  to  visit  the  absentees  for  that  purpose.  Equally  by  lot 
were  chosen  three  Scrutators  and  three  Revisors,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive,  open,  and  announce  the  contents  of  the  voting 
papers  at  each  scrutiny.  The  members  of  the  Sacred  College 
were  rigorously  forbidden  all  conventions,  promises,  agreements, 
or  obligations  of  any  kind ;  all  threats,  menaces,  or  signs,  written, 
oral  or  otherwise,  in  favor  of  or  against  any  candidate ;  and  any 
such  proceeding,  though  enforced  by  oath,  was  declared  null  and 
void,  and  involved  excommunication. 

The  cases  of  nullity  of  Papal  election  are  thus  defined:  (i) 
Election  made  not  in  enclosed  conclave.  (2)  Election  by  scrutiny 
which  did  not  result  in  a  clear  two-thirds  of  the  votes  exclusive 
of  the  nominee.  (3)  Election  by  compromise,  at  which  all  the 
Cardinals  present  did  not  give  unanimous  consent,  or  at  which 
the  candidate  nominated  himself.  (4)  Election  by  quasi-inspira- 
tion  where  there  had  been  prearranged  intelligences  as  to  the 
person  to  be  elected,  and  where  the  Cardinals  did  not  consent 
unanimously,  or  did  not  each  and  all  pronounce  the  word  Eligo. 
"  In  all  these  cases  the  election  is  null  and  void,  and  the  elected 
one  considered  culpable  of  apostasy.  The  major  excommunica- 
tion reserved  to  the  future  Pope  is  incurred  by  the  elected  one, 
the  electors,  and  all  accomplices  therein." 

Everything  which  concerns  the  election  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, the  scrutiny  and  the  accesstt,  comes  under  the  law  of  secrecy. 
Cardinals  are  bound  to  avoid  everything  which  may  lead  to  a  vio- 
lation of  this  law,  and  have  not  the  right  to  modify  and  alter  these 
ndes.  Anything  and  everything  formerly  promulgated  is  hereby 
abrogated,  and  this  Bull  is  to  be  read  out  to  the  Cardinals  imme- 
.  diately  after  the  death  of  a  Pope,  and  again  on  their  entry  into 
Conclave,  in  order  that  they  might  observe  it  exactly,  and  are  to 
take  an  oath  to  do  so. 
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It  may  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  the  above  rules  have 
been  the  Church's  law  from  that  day  until  this.  But  various  suc- 
ceeding Pontiffs  have  added  explanatory  or  modifying  disposi- 
tions, notably  Clement  XII,  who,  after  having  himself  taken  part 
in  three  successive  Conclaves,  found  it  necessary  to  legislate 
somewhat  more  minutely  for  the  practical  working  of  the  Sacred 
College  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  observations  that  no 
Conclave  can  make  laws  for  itself,  or  even  alter  those  already  in 
force ;  but  that  every  Pontiff  can  do  so,  and  that  for  many  centuries 
past  each  Pope  who  has  lived  in  troublous  times  has  wisely  sought 
to  provide  for  the  speedy  and  valid  election  of  his  successor  by 
such  Bulls,  Constitutions,  or  Briefs,  as  he  deemed  necessary.  We 
may  principally,  however,  concern  ourselves  with  modem  times, 
and  glance  briefly  over  the  vicissitudes  of  the  now  closed  nine- 
teenth century,  which  opened  amid  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in 
the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns. 

While  the  victorious  Bonaparte  was  marching  toward  Rome, 
early  in  1797,  the  then  Pope,  Pius  VI,  drew  up  a  Brief  dispensing 
the  Cardinals,  in  case  of  his  death,  from  the  novemdiali  or  ten 
days'  delay,  but  for  that  time  only ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  and  after  recovering  from  grievous  illness,  he  signed  a 
Bull,  Christi  Ecclesiae  regendae,  which  conferred  still  more  ample 
latitude  on  the  approaching  Conclave,  to  elect  immediately,  and 
whenever  desirable,  his  successor.  On  the  tenth  of  February 
following,  the  soldiers  of  France  occupied  Rome,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  the  "  Roman  Republic  "  was  proclaimed  at  the  capitol, 
and  the  aged  Pontiff  quitted  the  city,  to  take  up  his  abode  within 
the  stately  and  picturesque  Certosa  or  Carthusian  monastery  near 
Florence.  His  Cardinals  were  dispersed — in  Naples,  Austria, 
Venice,  and  elsewhere;  and  such  was  the  general  terror,  that 
some  among  them  had  even  sent  in  their  resignation  to  the  Pope, 
to  avoid  exile  and  confiscation.  Strange  rumors  were  current, 
such  as  that  the  Pope  was  to  be  forced  to  renounce  his  tiara,  and 
to  be  succeeded  by  "  an  eastern  patriarch."  Jurists  suggested  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope,  "  by  the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  and 
by  the  laity  of  Rome,  as  in  the  ancient  times."  Some  of  the 
Pope's  advisers  begged  him  to  allow  the  exiled  or  flying  Cardinals 
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to  vote  "  by  procuration,"  or  to  put  forth  a  new  decree  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  venerable  Pontiff  insisted  that  "  the  Bull  Christi 
Ecclesiae  would  suffice."  Finding,  however,  that  greater  latitude 
was  momentarily  necessary,  he  published  from  his  Carthusian 
retreat,  the  Bull  Quum  nos  superiore  anno,  which,  as  has  been  said, 
marks  an  important  step  in  the  evolution  and  history  of  Conclave. 

After  recapitulating  the  events  which  rendered  new  conditions 
necessary,  this  Bull  provides  that — Immediately  after  his  death, 
and  even  after  the  death  of  his  immediate  successor  (should  he 
not  have  provided  otherwise),  the  Cardinals,  to  whom  alone  belongs 
the  right  of  electing  the  Pope,  will  decide  whether  or  not  it  is 
desirable  to  observe  the  usual  ceremonies,  solemnities,  and  customs, 
which  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  the  electoral  act.  This  being 
so,  the  Cardinals  are  absolved  from  the  oath  of  observance  of  the 
former  Apostolic  Constitutions,  at  least  as  regards  to  the  following 
Conclaves.  Also  they  are  permitted  to  hold  consultations,  before 
the  present  Pope's  death,  as  to  all  the  details  of  Conclave  except- 
ing the  actual  person  to  be  chosen. 

T.  L.  L.  Teeling. 

Minehead,  Somerset,  England. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOME-LONGINGS  OF  THE  SOUL  FOR  THE 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

^^  AXT'HY,"  asks  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  "  do  we  Protestants 
V  V  feel  this  homesickness,  when  we  see  the  worship  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  when  we  hear  of  her  inner  life,  when  we 
study  her  claims,  and  think  out  the  logic  of  religion  ?  Nothing 
else,"  he  says,  "  stirs  these  feelings  in  us.     Whence  are  they  ?  " 

Catholics,  on  their  side,  do  not  readily  understand  why  men 
who  feel  so  do  not  strengthen  their  minds  and  comfort  their  souls 
by  acknowledging  fully  the  power  of  what  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
true.  They  little  know  the  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  path, 
which  arise  from  prejudices,  associations,  misunderstandings,  shift- 
ing principles,  shrinking  from  logical  conclusions,  and  the  habit 
of  assuming  that  difficulties  are  doubts,  whilst  there  remains  that 
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tendency  to  rest  in  what  (half-way)  presents  the  same  difficulties, 
without  any  placing  of  these  in  their  proper  sphere.  Mr.  Mallock 
has  lately  been  calling  again  the  review-reading  world's  atten- 
tion to  this  inconsistency  of  a  Christianity  that  does  not  rise  to 
Catholicism. 

But  signs  of  the  homesickness  meet  us  often.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  High-Church  movement  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sign, 
conscious  to  itself  or  not.  You  have  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church,  half  a  century  ago  and  more,  looking  with  ardent  love 
upon  the  working-system  of  the  Catholic  Seminary  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  as  priests ;  upon  the  touching  ideal  of  humility, 
the  high  hopes,  the  knowledge  of  life  as  it  really  is,  the  charity 
and  the  power  of  self-denial ;  upon  the  charm,  too,  of  the  unbroken 
tradition  of  the  Church  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
manifold  expression  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Alas !  how  even 
Catholics  often  are  ignorant  of  this ! 

And  now  you  have  Lord  Halifax,  the  typical  High-Church 
layman.  How  pathetically  he  mourns  over  the  deserted  English 
cathedrals,  and  contrasts  their  lack  of  religion,  their  formal  func- 
tions for  spectators,  or  their  rather  prim  piety  for  the  godly  few, 
with  the  use  to  which  he  sees  the  still  Catholic  cathedrals  put 
"  abroad  " — the  devout  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  says, 
"  kneeling  at  the  Masses  from  5  or  6  o'clock  daily ;  "  too  scanty 
though  the  members  be,  a  Catholic  would  say.  The  pious  cler- 
gyman will  write  in  his  parish  magazine,  after  a  first  visit  to  Bel- 
gium :  "  Oh !  if  you  knew  what  I  saw  there ;  what  crowds  in  the 
churches,  what  devotion  daily  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament !  Look  at 
our  cold  cathedrals,  our  churches  that  no  one  now  cares  to  pray  in  ! 
Why  is  this  ?  We  have  the  same  altar  as  the  Belgians  ;  the  same 
priest,  the  same  sacrifice  ;  yet  we  do  not  seem  to  know  that  we  have 
them." 

Thus  devout  men  and  women  outside  the  Church  go  on 
satisfying  their  yearning  hearts  with  words  ;  for  them,  antiquarian 
arguments  are  more  than  equal  to  the  cogency  of  actual  facts. 
And  so,  with  this  theory  of  being  Catholic,  they  manage  to  com- 
bine irritation  against  Rome,  the  guardian  of  what  their  schism 
has  squandered. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  bitterly  anti-Catholic, 
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Yet  in  his  published  Life,  by  his  son,  we  read  of  him  as  a  boy, 
with  instincts  befitting  a  promising  seminarian : 

*  *  In  a  little  room  that  had  formerly  been  an  office,  in  the  silent 
and  deserted  factory,  my  father  established  an  oratory ;  here  was  a 
table  rudely  draped,  and  stools  for  kneeling.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  rubbings  of  brasses  from  neighboring  churches,  on  the  table  stood 
a  plain  wooden  cross,  made  by  an  old  carpenter,  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  boy's  scanty  pocket-money.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  my 
father's  critical  love  of  detail  (?  of  his  un-Catholic,  un -Evangelical, 
worser  part)  that  he  told  me  what  a  blow  it  had  been  to  him  when 
he  found  that  the  carpenter  had  neatly  rounded  off  the  ends  of  the 
cross  to  make  it  look  more  finished,  instead  of  leaving  them  square. 
Here  he  said  the  Canonical  Hours  daily,  alone,  or  with  some  school 
fi-iend — and  he  had  several — of  like  tastes. ' ' 

This  habit  of  saying  the  Canonical  Hours  he  continued, 
together  with  his  friends  and  family,  throughout  life — a  fact  which 
has  been  used  in  reprobation  of  his  alleged  High  Church  sympa- 
thies. The  altar-cross,  too,  he  clung  to  with  love  and  veneration. 
To  be  sure  Ritualists — he  never  was  one — do  queer  things.  I 
have  known  some  young  men  who  had  copes  and  altars  and 
crucifixes  and  candles  and  incense  {pace  the  present  occupant  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury)  in  their  private  rooms,  where  they  went 
through  Catholic  Vespers  ;  unwilling  to  go  to  Anglican  mutilated 
services,  and  unready  to  be  rational  and  Catholic. 

But  let  Catholics  well  understand  that  not  all  Rituahsm  is 
mere  foolish  sentimentality ;  and  that  there  is  in  reality  a  home- 
sickness which  is  acknowledged  by  many  a  sincere  soul,  so  long 
as  the  exigencies  of  controversy  do  not  make  them  start,  forget 
this  feeling  and  become  irritated  and  angry.  Even  an  Archbishop 
Benson  seems  to  have  experienced  such  longings  for  the  peace  of 
the  Cathohc  Church  when  his  soul  can  love  that  which  surely  is 
inevitably  "  Roman  "  in  our  Western  World,  or  nothing.  What 
other  sentiments  than  such  as  these  can  actuate  a  clergyman  who 
writes  a  propos  of  the  parish  church  of  which  Tennyson's  father 
was  rector : 

**  Somersly  Churchyard  adjoins  the  road,  but  the  ground  is  higher. 
The  first  object  which  greets  you  on  entering  through  a  short  shaded 
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path  is  a  most  remarkable  crucifix,  which  has  fortunately  escaped  the 
hand  of  Puritan  violence.  On  this  stone  shaft,  which  is  at  least 
twelve  feet  high,  there  is  the  carved  figure  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross, 
still  plainly  traceable ;  and  behind  is  a  full-length  draped  female 
figure.  This  antique  gem  is  sheltered  under  a  narrow-pointed  roof  of 
stone.  It  is  a  curious  and  rare  memorial  of  ante- Re  formation  times ; 
and  within  the  porch  there  is  a  contemporary  relic — a  shallow  stone 
basin  for  holy  water — which  still  seems  to  invite  the  finger  to  dip,  and 
mark  the  holy  sign.  Over  the  porch  entrance  is  a  plain  dial  with  the 
motto  'Time  Passeth. '  "* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  mind  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  impious  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Can  he  have  escaped  some  secret  misgivings  as  to  who  they  were, 
these  bold  destroyers  of  the  houses  of  God,  and  asked  himself 
seriously :  Are  you  of  their  Church  or  of  the  Church  they 
attacked  ? 

But  Archbishop  Benson — to  quote  him  again — warns  others, 
if  he  warned  not  himself.  After  a  ceremony  at  Bristol  Cathedral 
he  wrote : 

"Nevertheless,  in  the  working  crowds  outside,  I  do  not  (I  sadly 
confess)  recognize  sympathy.  They  look  at  it  as  if  we  belonged  to  a 
nice  and  satisfactory  (on  the  whole)  order  of  things,  but  an  order  of 
things  which  is  not  theirs.  Abroad,  the  Cathedrals  belong  apparently 
to  the  poor :  the  greater  the  churches  the  more  the  poor  seem  to  use 
them.     Not  so  here.     I  yearn  for  that  sight. ^' 

O  tardi  corde  ad  credendum !  Oh,  the  power  of  a  preconceived 
opinion.  Oh,  eyes  that  rise  not  to  the  vantage-ground  of  truth. 
And  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  there  has  been  this  mourn- 
ing over  ancient  piety,  yet  this  ignoring  its  life  continued  into  the 
present,  this  blindness  to  its  source ;  more  excusable,  perhaps,  as 
time  obscured  the  vision. 

"  Why,"  asks  Montalembert,  "  did  they  build  the  churches  of 
Catholic  days,"  for  surely  they 

"  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home, 

who  thus  could  build?" 

^  A  Key  to  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,'"  by  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
Ecclesfield  and  sub- Dean  of  York. 
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Why  ?  Do  you  not  know  why  they  and  their  present  fellow- 
worshipers  haunt  the  churches,  and  build  out  of  their  poverty, 
and  identify  religion  with  those  houses  of  God  ?  It  is  because 
they  believe  they  are  the  houses  of  God,  the  homes  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  His  Love ;  it  is  because  they  believe  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  and  know  what  they  believe.  Why  will  Anglican 
theorists  and  men  of  vague  hinting,  taught  by  the  stammerings 
of  ambiguous  formularies,  not  use  their  minds  on  the  tracing  truly 
of  causes  and  effects  ?  The  Church  of  England  has  had  a  lease 
of  power.  What  religion  is  the  result  ?  Is  it  your  religion,  you 
who  hate  "  that  awful  catastrophe,"  the  Reformation ;  you  who 
call  on  the  saints — Ignatius,  Teresa,  Vincent  de  Paul — and  call 
your  children  by  the  names  of  those  whom  your  Church  perse- 
cuted and  slew  ?  What  is  time  in  such  matters  ?  Of  what  religion 
would  Isaac  Walton  have  been  a  century  before,  when,  in  his 
Winchester  Cathedral,  Reformers  tore  down  the  crucifix  that 
to-day  you  have  restored  ?  Or  Dr.  Johnson,  when  fellow-reformers 
destroyed  lona,  amid  whose  very  ruins  his  piety  grew  warmer, 
and  who,  as  he  thought  of  a  monastery,  would  wish  to  kiss  the 
pavement  ?  Or  to  go  back  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  putting 
away — ^poor  man — the  natural  "  heresy  "  of  his  greener  days,  pray- 
ing for  the  dead ;  putting  it  away — o  anima  naturaliter  Catholica  ^ — 
at  the  bidding  of  the  new  stepmother  Church.  Yet,  when  his 
poor  disinherited  countrymen  scoffed  at  the  Mass  in  lands  that 
had  remained  faithful,  he  reproved  them ;  nor  could  he  see  a 
crucifix  "without  the  thought  of  my  Saviour,"  nor  refrain  from 
uncovering  at  the  sound  of  the  "Ave  Mary  Bell."  So  one  meets 
continually  those  whose  hearts  are  sick  with  longings  for  home 
amid  the  alien  corn ;  literally,  as  they  walked  in  the  fields  and 
heard  that  holy  bell,  stop,  cross  themselves,  and  feel  the  calling 
home  once  more ;  and  these  were  no  Ritualists,  with  their  own 
restorations  of  Angelus  and  Rosary,  but  even  those  who  will  turn 
back  and  listen  again  to  pride  or  to  faint  indifference,  or  seek 
peace  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances.  Shall  they  never 
find  in  His  temple  the  Lord  whom  they  seek  ?  His  Vicar  never 
wearies  to  recommend  them  to  their  happier — if  therefore  more 
faithful — brethren's  prayers  and  works. 

2  Soul,  Catholic  by  nature  ! 
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Think  of  Keble  and  Cranmer.  "  If  Fisher  was  right,  then 
was  Cranmer  wrong ;  they  cannot  both  be  right,  both  the  mur- 
derer and  the  victim."  Who  doubts  Keble's  agreement  with 
Montalembert's  sentiment — had  he  Hved  three  hundred  years 
before  ?  And  what  is  this  foolishness,  this  separation  of  things 
in  time,  in  the  light  of  eternity  ? 

Those  who  are  confused  and  troubled  by  a  Church  which 
cares  not  whether  truths  are  affirmed  or  denied — just  place  them 
in  the  past ;  and  let  them  there  see  themselves  in  a  steadier,  truer 
light.  As  said  the  Anglican  Faber,  we  never  have  gone  loose 
from  Rome,  without  the  loss  of  many  precious  things.  Who 
guards  the  holy  truths  which  these  wanderers  love  ?  Is  it  the 
Protestant  or  Anglican  Bishops,  Hooper,  Jewel,  Laud,  Cosin, 
Tillotson,  Hoadley,  Sumner,  Tait,  and  Benson  ?  What  an  inco- 
herent jargon  would  come  from  such  a  bench,  if  it  ever  could 
judge  in  common?  Have  not  these  pseudo-Catholic  bishops 
been  sitting  for  centuries  as  lords  spiritual  in  a  parliament  whence 
has  issued  that  penal  code  against  fellow  Christians,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  or  imagined  even  under  the  reign  of 
terror  and  atheism  in  France  ?  Have  they  not  for  centuries,  and 
without  ever  lifting  up  a  dissentient  voice,  witnessed,  approved, 
and  for  all  I  know,  themselves  taken  those  tremendous  oaths 
against  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  Cath- 
olic world,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  in  that  assembly,  "  where,"  to 
use  the  words  of  an  English  writer,  "  the  Holiest  of  Holies  has 
been  chosen  as  the  favorite  object  of  the  profanest  treatment,  and 
pierced  day  after  day  by  the  jeer  of  the  scoffer?  where  alone 
denial  of  the  blessed  Eucharist  has  been  made  a  public,  a  legal, 
a  national,  a  royal  act;  and  where  more  impious  blasphemies 
have  been  uttered,  more  sacrileges  committed,  more  perjuries 
pronounced,  against  the  divine  sacrament  than  in  the  whole 
world  besides  ?  " 

Here  below  are  words  addressed  to  one  of  these  supplanters 
of  the  old  line  of  English  Bishops  that  began  with  the  first  Italian 
mission  of  the  Benedictine  Monk  Augustine.  What  feelings  is 
not  this  now  well-known  epistle  calculated  to  stir  up  in  those 
pious  Anglicans  who  write  modem  tracts  about  the  loneliness  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  who  long  for  the  sights  of  old  in  the  old 
Catholic   cathedrals,   those  sights  of  to-day  where  grace  flows 
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from  Christ's  own  foundation  on  Peter.  The  date  is  about  1584, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Mass  was  "  abolished  "  by  the 
goodwill  of  those  Anglican  prelates  whose  Protestantism  and 
iconoclasm  Elizabeth  took  upon  herself  to  check.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Scory,  one  of  those  through  whom  Anglican  orders 
are  derived. 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship  to  be  advised  or  put  in  memory  that 
in  the  dark  days  of  Queen  Mary  the  Dean  there,  and  the  clergy  of 
your  cathedral -church  of  Hereford,  did  orderly  observe  their  super- 
stitious orders  and  were  present  thereat  continually,  .  .  .  and 
did  preach  their  superstitious  dregs.  .  .  .  Every  night  at  mid- 
night they  with  the  whole  vicar's  choral  would  rise  to  Matins ;  and 
especially  the  (priests  whose  duty  it  was)  for  the  week  would  be  first 
there,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  St.  Nicholas'  Mass;  then  at 
the  other  Masses  at  certain  altars ;  then  at  eight  of  the  clock  our 
Lady's  Mass  was  solemnly  said;  then  at  nine  the  Prime  and  None; 
then  the  High  Mass  was  in  saying  until  it  was  eleven  of  the  clock  ; 
besides,  every  man  must  have  said  his  own  private  Mass  at  some  one 
altar  or  other  daily. 

"  Then  after  dinner  to  evensong  until  five  o'clock,  in  which  time  of 
service  a  number  of  tapers  were  burning  every  day,  and  there  was 
great  incensing  at  the  high  altar  to  their  idols.  And  there  was  a  lamp 
burning  day  and  night  continually  before  their  gods.  And  every 
Sabbath-day  and  festival-days  St.  Thomas'  bell  should  ring  to  proces- 
sion, and  then  the  Dean  would  send  his  somner  to  warn  the  mayor  of  the 
procession,  and  then  upon  the  somner' s  warning  the  mayor  would  send 
the  sergeants  to  the  parish  churches,  every  man  in  his  ward  to  the 
alderman,  then  the  alderman  would  cause  the  parish  priest  to  command 
all  the  free  men  to  attend  on  the  mayor  to  the  procession  and  sermon, 
or  lecture  ;  as,  for  want  of  a  sermon  there  would  be  a  lecture  in  the 
chapter-house  every  Sabbath  and  holy  day,  notwithstanding  they  were 
at  high  Mass  in  the  choir. 

"  So  zealous  and  diligent  were  the  temporality  then  in  observing 
those  dregs  (sic)  of  the  clergy. 

*'  Then  the  Dean  and  clergy  would  come  so  orderly  to  church  with 
such  godly  show  of  humbleness  and  in  keeping  such  hospitality  that 
it  did  allure  the  people  to  what  order  they  would  request  them.' 

*  Compare  modem  scoffing  in  France,  heard  to  remark,  when  Jesuits  were  seen 
so  devoted  even  to  death  among  those  sick  of  the  cholera  :  "  Look  what  they  do,  to 
gain  influence.''^ — Even  so,  "  some  said,  He  is  a  good  man,  but  others  said,  Nay,  He 
deceiveth  the  people." 
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"  This  is  true  ;  for  I  did  see  and  know  it.  But  then  did  I  as  a  child 
and  knew  not  the  truth ;  and  then  such  heavy  burdens  were  but  light ; 
but  now  in  these  joyful  days  of  light,  how  heavy  it  is  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  us  to  come  two  hours  in  the  day  to  serve  the  true  God,  the 
everlasting  King  of  all  glory  :  but  (it  is)  too  lamentable  to  think  on 
it ;  and  much  more  grievous  to  him  that  did  see  the  blind  zeal  in  dark- 
ness so  observed,  and  now  in  the  true  light  and  pathway  to  salvation 
neglected.  Then  were  these  tapers  and  lamps  greatly  plentiful  (Was 
not  Catholic  England  therefore  sometimes  called  *  the  land  of  light ' 
by  other  nations?),  while  incensing  to  idols  most  costly  ;  even  in  the 
clearest  day  of  summer ;  and  now  not  scarce  one  little  candle  is 
allowed  or  maintained  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  dark  evening  in  the 
choir.  And  as  for  resorting  to  hear  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  it  is 
little  regarded. ' ' 

Did  not  William  Law,  of  "  The  Serious  call  to  a  Devout  and 
Holy  Life,"  make  the  same  reflections  on  "  darkness  "  and  "  light," 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  And  in  our  own  day  the  disinherited 
Anglican  exclaims  in  the  more  than  half  unused  Cathedral  of  his 
Catholic  fathers,  that  he  longs  for  what  they  saw.  Did  even 
Burns  feel  that  aching  of  the  heart  for  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
faith  when  he  wrote :  "  What  a  poor  pimping  business  is  a  Presby- 
terian place  of  worship;  dirty,  narrow,  and  squalid,  stuck  in  a 
comer  of  old  Popish  grandeur  such  as  Linlithgow,  and  much  more 
Melrose  ?"  A  great  and  awful  change.  And  how  the  world  says 
its  sensible  and  warning  word: — "St.  Paul's  reminds  one  very 
much  of  St.  Peter's  .  .  .  But  the  life  with  which  the  Roman 
Basilica  is  always  filled  is  absent,  as  also  the  altars  and  the  con- 
fessional boxes  which  collect  the  faithful  in  all  parts  of  the  great 
building.  The  walls,"  as  the  non-Catholic  writer  continues 
to  note,  "  of  the  Catholic  temple  have  Christian  saints  and 
virtues  brought  before  our  eyes ;  while  to  the  soul  is  offered,  by 
those  who  have  got  loose  from  Rome,  (pompous  figures  of  this 
world's  grandeur)  just  proud  nationalism,  praise  of  natural  virtue, 
just  the  sight  of  what  pagan  Rome  might  feel  its  own,  not  the 
Rome  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  catacombs  and  early  martyr- 
Popes,"  But  even  in  the  new  St.  Paul's  of  London  there  are 
efforts  to  bring  back  the  crucifix  which  Ridley,  its  first  '  reforming  ' 
bishop,  broke  down  and  cast  out.  Leave  him  to  his  conscience ; 
but  leave  him,  you  whose  hearts  hate  his  ways,  and  who  have 
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understood  whether  the  crucifix  or  the  royal  arms  better  sheltered 
faith  in  the  Incarnation  of  God.  The  English  Church,  says  even 
the  Christian  Roman  spirit  of  the  latest  book  on  Englmid  and  the 
Holy  See, — the  English  Church  never  accepted  the  Reformation. 
"  Antiquarian  arguments  "  :  "  the  cogency  of  actual  facts."  The 
old  bishops  put  out  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  how  did  they  speak  for 
the  old  Church ;  in  words  that  even  Mr.  Spencer  Jones,  honest 
man,  quotes  from  the  last  Catholic  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  first  year  of  that  reign  :* 

"By  the  relinquishing  and  forsaking  of  the  See  of  Rome,  we 
must  forsake  and  fly  from  these  four  things.  First,  we  must  forsake 
and  fly  from  all  General  Councils.  Secondly,  we  must  fly  from  all 
Canonical  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Thirdly, 
from  the  judgment  of  all  other  Christian  Princes.  Fourthly,  and 
lastly,  we  must  forsake  and  fly  from  the  Unity  of  Christ's  Church,  and 
by  leaping  out  of  Peter's  ship,  hazard  ourselves  to  be  overwhelmed 
and  drowned  in  the  waters  of  schism,  sects,  and  divisions." 

A  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet. 

And  so  the  poor  fighters  for  the  old  religion,  like  Cranmer's 
"  Rebels  of  Devon,"  had  said : 

* '  We  will  have  all  the  General  Councils  and  holy  decrees  of  our 
forefathers  observed,  kept,  and  performed.  We  will  have  the  Mass 
in  Latin.  .  .  .  We  will  have  holy  bread  *  and  holy  water  every 
Sunday,  palms  and  ashes  at  the  accustomed  times,  images  to  be  set 
up  again  in  every  church ;  and  all  the  other  ancient,  old  ceremonies 
used  heretofore  by  our  Mother  Holy  Chiuch  ...  we  will  have 
our  old  service  of  Matins,  Mass,  evensong  and  procession  in  Latin  as 
it  was  before  .  .  .  we  will  have  every  preacher  in  his  sermon 
and  every  priest  at  the  Mass  pray  specially  by  name,  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory,  as  our  forefathers  did. ' ' 

The  poor  souls,  the  holy  suffering  souls,  sure  of  heaven,  in  no 
more  danger  of  sin,  loving  God's  will  only,  but  growing  in  knowl- 
edge thereof,  with  some  sense  more  than  we  here  ever  have  of 
what  is  Infinite  Wisdom,  Infinite  Purity ;  how  ill  they  bear  the 

*  Cf.  The  Last  Voice  of  the  Old  Hierarchy,  being  the  speech  in  the  same  year  of 
Bishop  Scott,  of  Chester.     Published  by  the  Enghsh  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

^  The  pain  benit  still  given  in  French  cathedrals  ;  described  in  modern  London's 
Black  and  White  as  the  Sacrament  \sic^. 
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trifling  which,  blaming  them  perforce  in  life,  only  praises  them  in 
death,  unmindful  of  St.  Augustine's  old  Christian  common-sense, 
that  "  However  innocent  your  life  may  have  been,  no  Christian 
ought  to  venture  to  die  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  a  penitent." 
"  Lay  my  body  near  the  altar  of  God,"  said  his  mother,  St. 
Monica,  "  where  you  may  be  reminded  to  say  Mass  for  my  soul." 

But,  the  new  hierarchy  formed  by  Elizabeth — "  and  if  there 
was  any  irregularity  in  the  forming,  we  hereby  make  all  regular," 
said  a  funny  act  of  her  parliament  later  on — the  old  bishops  being 
now  expelled,  and  in  exile  or  in  prison,  it  indeed  did  accept  the 
Reformation ;  more  than  that,  it  was  dissatisfied  because  it  had 
not  quite  thoroughly  broken  as  yet  with  the  "  old  idolatry,"  and 
the  "  stinking  unctions  " — see  the  elegant  Homilies  and  new  bish- 
oply  injunctions — and  the  blasphemy  of  the  Mass  (may  pious 
High-Church  worshipers  forgive  me  quoting  their  bishops,  as 
they  will  have  them). 

Why,  however,  abuse  the  impious  generation,  gone  three 
hundred  years  ago  to  its  account,  whether  of  ignorance  or  malice  ? 
Leave  it.  But  have  no  part  or  lot  with  its  proceedings.  Leave 
it.  There  is  but  one  way.  What  it  was,  that  it  remains.  As  the 
tree  falls,  so  it  shall  lie.  What  you  would  have  been  then,  that 
you  should  be  now ;  and  that  you  are.  But  words  are  but  words. 
By  our  deeds  we  shall  be  judged.  Live  up  to  the  best  light  you 
have ;  yet  forget  not  to  take  good  heed,  lest  the  light  that  is  in 
you  be  darkness.  The  warning  is  still  here ;  not  every  one  that 
saith  so  and  so  shall  enter  in. 

There  is  an  old  Catholic  church  in  London  where  Mass  again 
is  said ;  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  Elizabeth's  poor  bishops 
raised  his  foolish  little  cry :  "  The  Mass  is  abolished  !  "  And  in 
that  St.  Etheldreda's,  whose  name  carries  us  back  to  the  coming 
in  of  the  Mass,  a  thousand  years  before,  there  is  seen  in  the  clois- 
ter a  great  Lion  and  Unicorn.  Beneath  it  is  the  inscription,  with 
a  date  now  thirty  years  back,  that  "  this  emblem  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy  was  taken  from  the  Church  on  the  restoration  thereof 
to  the  Roman  obedience."  And  now,  where  the  emblem  of  the 
Lion  was  set  to  replace  the  Crucifix,  the  sign  of  our  Redemption 
is  again  before  our  eyes ;  and  altar  and  Mass  are  restored.  Close 
by  are  churches  where  those  who  long  for  Mass  have  set  up  His 
crucifix ;  and  the  strange  stepmother  whom  they  live  with  grudges 
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at  their  piety,  and  coquets  ^vith  the  world,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders, sneering  even  at  their  old  Roman-like  Christian  ways,  not 
one  of  whom  she  was  not  satisfied  to  do  without,  and  would  be 
just  as  pleased  to  do  without  again.  From  a  ceremony  of  Palm 
Sunday  at  one  such  church  a  heart-sick  wanderer  passed  into  St. 
Etheldreda's,  to  be  taught,  not  to  teach,  to  escape  from  tlic  tyr- 
anny of  other  men's  opinions,  to  bow  to  God,  if  indeed  He  left 
His  word  among  men,  to  see.  in  the  poor  woman  that  oflfered  Him 
unceremoniously,  un-Ritualistic-Uke.  a  bit  of  blessed  palm  at  the 
door,  a  sign  of  the  faith  that  lives  where  Rome  pours  her  life ; 
that  springs  as  surely  in  each  humble  child,  as  incNatably — as 
unconsciously,  shall  we  say — as  in  the  decrees  of  her  Popes  and 
their  legates,  be  they  words  out  of  the  calm,  or  after  storm  and 
strife. 

*'  O  Roman  Church !  O  holy  dtj' !  " — says  the  noble  and 
humble  Fenelon,  strong  in  the  faith,  gentle  to  the  seekers  after 
truth — "  O  dear  common  country  of  all  Christians !  There  is  in 
Jesus  Christ  neither  Greek,  nor  Scj'thian,  nor  barbarian,  nor  Jew, 
nor  Gentile :  all  are  one  people  in  your  bosom ;  all  are  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  every  Catholic  is  a  Roman.  There  is  the  stem  planted 
by  the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  which  any  branch  being  de- 
tached fades,  withers  and  fells.  O  Mother !  whoever  is  a  child  of 
God  is  thine  also.  .  .  .  O  Church!  where  Peter  will  ever 
strengthen  his  brethren :  may  my  right  hand  forget  itself,  if  it  ever 
forgets  thee ;  may  my  tongue  dry  up  in  my  mouth,  and  move  no 
more,  if  thou  art  not,  to  the  last  breath  of  my  life,  the  great  subject 
of  my  joy  and  of  my  song ! 

•*  ♦  If  thou  perceive  that  there  be  among  you  a  hard  and  doubtful 
matter  in  judgment,  and  that  the  words  of  the  judges  within  thy  gates 
do  vary,  arise  and  go  up  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose.  And  thou  shalt  come  to  the  priests  of  the  House  of  Levi, 
and  to  the  judge  that  shall  be  at  the  time,  and  thou  shalt  seek  of  them, 
and  they  shall  show  thee  the  truth  of  the  judgment.  And  thou  shalt 
do  whatsoever  they  shall  say  who  preside  in  the  place  that  the  Lord 
shall  choose,  and  whatsoever  they  shall  teach  thee  according  to  His 
law  ;  and  thou  shalt  follow  their  sentence  :  neither  shalt  thou  decline 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.'  " 

W.  F.  P.  Stock  LEY. 

Ufntffrsity  (f  Ottawa^  Canada. 
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NEAR  the  little  town  of  Zakopane,  in  Austrian  Poland,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  an  outlying  range  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  an  educational  experiment  has  been  in  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  seventeen  years,  of  which  comparatively  few  people 
have  heard  anything,  but  which  is  so  original  in  its  nature  and  so 
successful  in  its  results,  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
soon  may  be,  more  widely  known. 

More  than  twenty  years  since,  the  Countess  Zamo'ska,  a 
Polish  lady  of  high  rank,  conceived  the  idea  that  something  might 
be  done  for  Poland  by  doing  something  in  the  first  place  for  her 
Polish  fellow-countrywomen  ; — this  something  taking  the  form  of 
an  attempt  to  graft  through  them  upon  the  Polish  character  a  set  of 
qualities  naturally  wanting  to  it,  and  to  the  want  of  which  a  large 
share  of  the  misfortunes  of  Poland  might  be  traced : — such  are 
discipline,  order,  accuracy,  patience  under  effort,  perseverance, 
and,  above  all,  love  of  work,  and  habits  of  industry. 

The  scheme,  on  which  Mme.  Zamo  ska  entered  with  this  end 
in  view,  was  cast  in  the  form  of  a  "  School  of  Domestic  Economy," 
that,  by  means  of  the  occupation  thus  afforded,  the  pupils  might 
be  trained  in  habits  most  naturally  foreign  to  them,  and  taught  at 
the  same  time  to  overcome  that  strong  contempt  for  work  which 
is  a  Polish  characteristic. 

The  undertaking,  which  has  had  from  the  first  the  approval  of 
the  Holy  Father,  is  under  lay  management,  being  carried  on  by 
persons  not  bound  by  vows,  but  who,  to  quote  Mme.  Zamo" ska's 
own  words :  "  Strive  after  perfect  Christianity,  by  means  of  life  in 
common,  and  desire  to  labor  for  God,  by  preparing  such  souls  as 
He  may  entrust  to  them,  to  lead  a  '  Christian  lif^  in  the  world.' " 

In  a  large,  but  unpretending  looking  wooden  house,  with  its 
own  surroundings  of  outbuildings,  fields,  and  garden,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  girls,  of  ages  varying  from  fourteen  to  nine- 
teen, are  at  present  under  training.  Some  are  girls  of  position, 
who,  after  leaving  school  or  college,  present  themselves  for  a 
"  post-graduate  "  course  in  matters  pertaining  to  household  man- 
agement. Some  are  of  a  lower  social  grade,  the  material  com- 
fort of  whose  future  homes  will  be  likely  to  depend  mainly  on 
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their  own  personal  exertions ;  while  a  large  number  are  peasant 
girls,  who,  on  leaving  the  primary  schools,  are  received  at  the 
Zakopane  house  for  a  three  years'  course  of  practical  training, 
before  returning  home,  or  entering  service. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  working  association  exists  be- 
tween these  various  classes ;  but,  probably,  because  the  ordinary 
forms  of  conventional  deference  have  been  strictly  maintained,  no 
inconvenience  from  this  sort  of  mixture  has  arisen.  Rather,  a 
genuine  and  friendly  interest  has  sprung  up  between  the  social 
groups,  which,  while  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  all, 
never  degenerates  into  familiarity. 

All  the  pupils,  without  distinction,  except  of  longer  or  shorter 
courses,  are  instructed  in  the  different  branches  of  household 
work,  passing  by  turns  through  the  kitchen,  the  dairy,  the  bakery, 
and  the  laundry ;  learning  to  cut  out,  make  and  mend  clothes ; 
and  to  know  what  appertains  to  the  care  of  garden,  poultry,  cows, 
and  pigs — all  this  from  trained  teachers,  each  a  mistress  in  her 
own  department. 

Practical  book-keeping  also  forms  a  special  subject  of  study. 
Solid  courses  of  reading  are  followed ;  and  very  careful  religious 
instruction,  either  elementary  or  advanced,  is  given  to  all. 

Begun,  in  the  first  place,  to  meet  a  crying  want  in  the  education 
of  her  countrywomen,  this  work  of  Mme.  Zamoyska's  has  since 
taken  a  very  definite  shape  of  its  own,  and  has  become,  both  actu- 
ally and  in  the  intention  of  its  foundress,  what  may  perhaps  be 
best  described  as  a  "  Novitiate  "  for  those  whose  probable  calling 
it  is  "  to  serve  God  by  leading  a  Christian  life  in  the  world."  It  is 
this  special  end,  and  the  special  means  taken  with  this  end  in  view, 
which  makes  it,  not  simply,  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  one  among 
a  large  number  of  well-appointed  and  well-conducted  "  Schools 
of  Domestic  Economy,"  but,  in  addition  to  this,  a  school  for  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  character  along  certain  determinate 
lines.  Its  aim  is  to  offer  a  preparation  for  the  particular  needs  of 
the  "Common  Life,"  corresponding  in  function  to  the  "  Novitiate," 
which  precedes  the  "  Religious  Life  " — such  a  preparation,  in  fact, 
as  in  this  present  specializing  age  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  for 
all  persons  entering  on  any  special  profession  or  employment 
whatever.    As  applied  here,  to  the  multifarious  and  often  complex 
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obligations  of  the  common  life,  its  purpose  is  to  forearm  its  pupils 
by  forewarning  them  against  future  difficulties,  and  to  place  at 
their  command  all  the  means  required  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  their  state,  and  for  sanctifying  their  own  souls  in  the  process. 

A  small  volume,  written  originally  in  Polish,  but  translated, 
under  the  title  of  Sur  le  Travail}  into  French,  has  been  lately 
published  by  Mme.  Zamoyska,  which  is  well  worth  the  study  of 
everyone  to  whom  the  social,  and  especially  the  educational,  prob- 
lems of  our  time  are  a  subject  of  interest. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  "  workers," — about 
the  people  who  suffer  because  they  cannot  get  enough  work,  and 
the  people  who  suffer  because  they  get  too  much  of  it.  But  of 
"  work  "  per  se  we  hear  very  little  ;  and  it  is  just  with  work  in  this 
aspect — as  possessing  not  merely  a  productive  function  but  an 
ethical  function  as  well,  as  concerned  not  only  in  the  material,  but 
in  the  mental  and  spiritual  growth  of  mankind — that  Mme, 
Zamoyska  here  deals,  and  deals  in  a  manner  as  suggestive  and 
original  as  it  is  in  the  most  modern  sense  of  the  word  scientific.^ 

"  We  all,"  she  begins  by  saying,  "  know  that  we  must  obey 
God,  but  yet  we  find  it  strangely  difficult  to  realize  the  full  mean- 
ing of  one  of  His  orders  ; — of  that  first  order  of  all,  which  lays  on 
us  the  command  to  work  for  our  living,  and  in  so  doing  touches 
upon  a  necessity  from  which  there  is  really  no  escape ; "  since 
even  "  if  God  has  left  compliance,  to  some  extent,  to  our  own  free 
will,  yet  He  has  constituted  mankind  to  such  an  extent  dependent 
upon  work,  that  without  it,  not  only  could  the  human  race  not 
continue  to  exist,  but  it  could  make  no  sort  of  progress  what- 
ever." 

The  principles  of  the  "  working  life,"  as  here  given,  may  be 
thus  summarized : 

"  Work  falls  naturally  into  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  working  faculties  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.     Broadly  speak- 

^  Sur  le  Travail,  par  La  Comtesse  Zamoyska.  Traduit  du  Polonais  par  H.  C. 
Paris :  Lethielleux.  1902.  It  is  hoped  that  an  English  translation,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Catholic  Truth  Society,"  will  shortly  appear. 

'^  Cf.  Address  Anthrop.  Sec.  Brit.  Assn.,  iSSj,  by  Prof.  R.  Munro,  M.D., 
F.R.G.S.  The  probable  influence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  human  hand  and 
brain  on  the  specific  development  of  those  organs  forms  the  subject  here  of  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  discussion. 
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ing,  therefore,  it  may  be  divided  into  '  manual,'  '  mental,'  and 
'  spiritual '  work." 

"  All  these  three  kinds  of  work,  however,  are  dependent  on  one 
another,  and  this  not  for  their  collective  efficacy  only,  but  for 
their  individual  efficacy  as  well ;  physical  work,  in  which  the  intel- 
ligence takes  no  part,  being  relatively  barren,  whilst  mental  and 
spiritual  work,  if  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical,  are 
both  of  them  apt  to  land  their  followers  in  delusions." 

"  Where  '  hand-work,'  '  brain-work,'  and  '  soul-work,'  have  each 
their  proper  place,  they  balance  and  correct  one  another,  and  the 
best  results,  both  in  work  and  for  the  workers,  are  obtained." 

"Each  sort  of  work  being  necessary,  each  is  also  honorable. 
The  work  of  the  body  underlies  and  supports  the  work  both  of 
mind  and  soul.  Mind,  soul,  and  body,  in  their  several  tasks,  react 
upon  and  stimulate  one  another ;  whilst  to  the  soul  appertains  the 
function  of  placing  before  the  intelligence,  the  final  End,  without 
which  all  work  would  be  futile." 

Following  this  classification,  Sur  le  Travail  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  in  which  each  of  the  three  sorts  of  work  is  dealt  with 
in  succession. 

"  In  working  with  our  hands,"  Mme.  Zamoyska  begins,  "  it  is 
a  divine  order  that  we  are  obeying ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  are 
actually  copying  in  our  measure  the  creative  work  of  God  Him- 
self But  God's  work  was  in  all  things  '  very  good.'  All  things 
which  God  had  done,  we  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,*  were 
ordered  '  in  measure,  in  number,  and  in  weight.'  Haphazard 
work  serves  no  good  end ;  and  it  is  because  we  ourselves  so 
commonly  work  at  haphazard,  that  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  work. 
The  perfection  with  which  work  is  done  is  the  measure  of  our 
respect  for  it,  and  contrariwise,  work  is  respected  in  proportion  as 
it  is  well  done.  Contempt  for  work,  where  it  prevails,  shows  not 
only  a  low  moral  standard,  but  also  inability  and  ignorance.  Our 
Lord  says.  '  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  per- 

3  Wisdom,  ch.  ii:  5-21.  "  Sed  omnia  in  mensura,  et  numero,  et  pondere 
disposuisti."  St.  Augustine  commenting  on  this  passage  says:  "The  measure  fixes 
the  limit  of  all  things,  the  number  shows  forth  the  beauty  of  all  things,  the  weight 
draws  all  things  towards  rest  and  stability."  St.  August.  Sup.  Gen.,  Lib.  IV,  Cap. 
III.  And  again:  "These  three  :  measure,  limit,  order,  as  it  were  general  goods, 
are  in  the  things  made  by  God."     St.  August.  De  Natura  boni.  Cap.  III. 
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feet,'  and  each  time  we  force  ourselves  to  do  even  the  smallest  of 
our  duties  with  precision,  we  are  carrying  out  His  command." 

Stir  le  Travail  was  intended  primarily  by  its  author  as  a 
manual  for  the  use  of  her  coadjutors ;  and  some  of  its  practical 
maxims,  excellent  in  themselves,  have  their  amusing  side  also,  as 
showing,  by  their  elaborate  explicitness,  the  disorderly  elements 
with  which  the  Zakopane  curriculum  often  has  to  deal — thus : 

"  Before  any  piece  of  work  is  begun,"  we  are  told,  "  we  must 
have  everything  we  want  for  it  collected  and  arranged,  so  that  no 
time  may  be  lost  in  running  to  and  fro  to  look  for  things,  and  in 
fetching  and  carrying." 

"  We  put  aside  things  as  we  have  finished  with  them,  not  strew 
them  around  us  on  the  floor,  or  load  them  up  on  all  the  chairs 
and  tables." 

"All  our  tools  and  utensils  should  be  put  aside,  cleaned  and 
ready  for  use,  not  left  about  dirty  till  next  required." 

"  Aprons  are  intended  to  protect  our  clothes  or  our  work,  and 
therefore  we  must  not  employ  them  as  towels,  dusters,  or  dish- 
cloths." 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  Mme. 
Zamoyska's  attitude  is,  as  in  everything  else,  altogether  "  up-to- 
date."  "  Don't  think,"  she  says  in  effect,  "  that  you  are  being 
extra  ivirtuous  by  doing  everything  by  hand.  That  is  a  retro- 
grade notion,  and  puts  us  out  of  joint  with  the  times.  We  belong 
to  the  age  of  machinery,  and  it  is  affectation  to  act  as  \{  we  did 
not.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  without 
making  more,  and  the  very  causes  which  have  operated  in  making 
household  service  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain,  have  operated 
at  the  same  time  in  giving  us  machinery  which  partly  takes  its 
place." 

The  chapter  on  "  Manual  Work "  would  bear  quoting  at 
much  greater  length,  did  space  permit. 

"  Intellectual  Work  "  comes  next.  "  How  is  it,"  says  Mme. 
Zamoyska,  "  that  the  long  time  usually  spent  in  acquiring  what 
ought  to  be  a  good  education,  is  so  often  productive  of  but  small 
practical  results ;  that,  after  years  of  study  and  passing  of  exam- 
inations, there  are  such  numbers  of  women  who  are  unable  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  who  are  unable  to  form  an  intelligent 
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opinion  on  social  or  political  questions,  nay,  who  cannot  even  give 
clear  directions  to  the  work-people  they  employ." 

The  cause,  she  thinks,  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  education 
finished  is  more  often  education  forgotten  than  education  applied ; 
and  to  aid  her  pupils  in  applying  what  they  have  learnt  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  main  tasks  she  sets  herself. 

In  this  division  of  the  book,  accordingly,  a  progressive  course 
of  study  is  mapped  out,  each  item  having  its  connection  with  the 
common  needs  of  life  clearly  indicated. 

There  are  so  many  subjects  now,  of  which  no  one  can  afford 
to  be  altogether  ignorant,  that  such  a  course  has  necessarily  to 
be  in  many  parts  wide  rather  than  deep.  But, — and  this  is  one 
of  Mme.  Zamoyska's  main  points. — while  covering  in  outline  a 
considerable  range  of  knowledge,  it  should  be  accurate  even 
where  it  is  most  elementary ;  a  frame  being  thus  provided  to  be 
filled  in  the  future,  as  occasion  or  aptitude  may  dictate. 

Amongst  subjects  of  special  study,  a  very  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  Natural  Science,  and  this  not  merely  because  of  its 
great  educative  value,  or  because  of  the  absorbing  character  of 
its  interests, — interests  which  render  it  for  its  true  lovers  a  very 
haven  of  refuge  from  the  minor  worries  of  life, — but  for  another 
and  more  important  reason  than  either. 

Natural  Science  plays  a  part  now  which  it  has  never  played 
before ;  not  only  have  the  physical  forces  been  harnessed  to  the 
wheels  of  daily  life,  but  the  knowledge  which  science  in  its  various 
branches  reveals  to  us  is  of  a  sort  capable  of  infinite  use  or  abuse 
for  good  or  evil.  Catholics  have  no  right  to  place  themselves  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  power  of  wielding  weapons  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  all.  Let  us  but  rightly  understand  our  Catechism  to 
begin  with,  and  then  let  science  teach  us  all  it  will.  Out  of  science, 
divorced  from  faith,  can  be  instilled  poisons  by  which  the  very 
faculty  for  faith  is  destroyed ;  but  science,  which  faith  has  inter- 
penetrated, will  make  faith  yield  more  abundantly.  The  deduc- 
tions of  science,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  are  in  the  air,  and  its 
language  is  a  language  which  we  Catholics  of  the  present  day 
must  learn  to  speak — and  this  because  the  very  teacliing  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  others  has  now  come  to  demand  it. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  "  Spiritual  Work  " — work  of  which 
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the  world  knows  nothing,  but  on  which,  so  far  as  its  issues  are 
beyond  this  world,  the  value  of  all  other  work  hinges. 

The  end  of  all  spiritual  work  is  "  to  form  in  us  the  Image  of 
Christ,"  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  the  importance  of  daily  medi- 
tation on  the  Gospels — solid,  painstaking,  and  methodical  —  is 
strenuously  insisted  upon. 

"It  is  meditation  on  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  Christ,  as  these 
compare  with  our  own  life,  which  gives  us  a  real  knowledge  of  our 
sins  and  shortcomings.  But  in  spiritual  work  this  sight  of  what  is  lack- 
ing to  us  should  not  discourage  us.  It  is  a  grace  of  God  and  a  token 
of  progress  to  come.  True  contrition  does  not  content  itself  with 
grieving  for  the  past  or  lose  itself  in  dreams  of  future  amendment.  It 
leads  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  that  sorrow  from  which  immediate  amend- 
ment springs. 

"  The  past  is  no  longer  ours,  we  must  abandon  it  to  the  mercy  of 
God.  Christ  has  forbidden  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  future  ; 
and  for  the  future  He  gives  us  neither  light  nor  grace  ;  the  best  reso- 
lutions for  this  are  only  time  lost,  for  they  are  neither  fruitful,  nor 
have  they  any  merit.  Thinking  little,  then,  either  of  the  future  or  the 
past,  let  us  occupy  ourselves  with  the  present,  concentrating  all  our  will, 
all  our  lights,  all  our  graces,  on  the  present  day,  the  present  hour,  the 
present  moment.  Without  losing  time  or  opportunity,  let  us  hasten 
to  fulfil  what  we  find  lacking  in  ourselves,  remembering  that  what 
seem  to  us  the  smallest  acts  of  virtue  often  are  the  greatest,  because 
being  easy  they  raise  no  vanity  in  us,  and  being  unseen  of  men  keep 
all  their  merit  before  God." 

Quotations  might  be  multiplied  from  this  part  of  the  book, 
showing  the  sober  and  the  practical,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
foundly devotional,  spirit  which  pervades  it. 

In  treating  of  employments  for  women,  Mme.  Zomoyska  as- 
sumes throughout  the  right  of  the  sex,  to  whatever  work  it  can 
do  well,  but  while  suggesting  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  country- 
women, many  industries  they  might  profitably  follow,  points  at 
the  same  time  to  two  distinct  sets  of  duties  which  by  Nature's 
own  allotment  have  always  been  female  monopolies,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  called  "  women's  professions  "  par  excellence. 
These  are  (i)  the  charge  of  those  domestic  matters  in  which 
household  wellbeing  is  mainly  concerned,  and  (2)  the  teaching 
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office  as  applied  to  young  children.  Every  woman  is  not  called 
on  to  undertake  these  duties,  but  they  may  fall  to  many  women, 
and  they  must  fall  to  most  women ;  and  consequently  no  woman 
should  enter  life  unfitted  for  them.  The  Zakopane  courses,  both 
of  manual  and  intellectual  work,  keep  these  two  special  callings 
full  in  view ;  and,  in  particular,  the  combined  extension  and  pre- 
cision, already  mentioned,  as  marking  Mme.  Zamoyska's  plan  of 
study,  is  designed  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs.  There  is  an  opinion 
that  for  the  teaching  of  very  little  children  a  scanty  scrappy 
knowledge  will  suffice.  This  is  not  true.  A  good  deal  is  often 
demanded  in  answering  the  questions  of  even  very  young  chil- 
dred.  "  Children,"  as  Professor  Huxley  observes,  "  need  but 
little,  but  what  they  do  need,  is  to  have  that  little  of  the  best," 
What  we  tell  them  may,  indeed  generally  must,  be  elementary, 
but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  should  be  accurate,  and  it  should  never  be 
misleading.  It  is  the  very  powerlessness  of  children  to  reject  or 
discriminate  that  gives  them  this  claim,  and  deprives  us  of  all  right 
to  palm  off  our  own  ignorance  upon  them. 

The  value  here  placed  on  work,  apart  from  its  immediate  pro- 
ductive power,  can,  of  course,  in  its  fullest  extent,  only  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  acknowledge  the  infinite  value  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  on  which  work,  as  an  ethical  faetor,  has  to  operate, 
namely,  the  concrete  human  personality.  But  even  regarding  the 
question  in  its  purely  natural  bearings,  the  reflex  action  of  work 
on  the  worker,  which  is  one  of  the  points  here  specially  empha- 
sized, is  relatively  very  important. 

In  their  dealings  with  the  common  things  of  life,  people  are 
content  for  the  most  part  to  take  a  great  deal  for  granted,  and  to 
trouble  themselves  little  about  first  principles.  "  Work,"  for  most 
of  us,  figures  as  something  which  has  to  be  got  through,  in  order 
that  we  may  get  something  else  instead  of  it — money  or  money's 
worth — knowledge  or  power.  Such  of  course  work  is,  but, — and 
Mme.  Zamoyska  takes  special  pains  to  bring  this  clearly  out, — it 
is  also  something  more :  an  element  namely  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence in  the  training  and  correlating  of  the  faculties,  both  of 
mind  and  body.  That  a  great  many  people  must  work,  in  order 
that  everybody  may  eat,  we  all  know ;  but  that  work,  of  whatever 
kind,  exerts  inevitably  a  reflex  action  upon  the  worker,  is  a  truth 
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generally  lost  sight  of.  If  work  were  merely  a  means  of  procur- 
ing what  we  happen  to  be  in  need  of,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  show  why  those  in  need  of  nothing  should  not 
remain  idle  ;  and  it  is  just  because,  in  the  present  volume,  the 
double  function  of  work  is  fully  recognized,  that  the  yoke  of  work, 
as  a  yoke  from  which  none  shall  exempt  themselves,  can  be 
logically  insisted  on. 

What  would  be  the  social  and  economic  results  were  the 
"  giving  "  as  well  as  the  "  getting  "  qualities  of  work,  ever  to  be- 
come on  all  hands  fully  recognized,  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be 
here  entered  on.  One  tendency  at  least  it  might  be  likely  to  cor- 
rect— the  disposition  shown  by  some  people  to  look  upon  work 
as  beneath  them,  and  as  carrying  with  it  a  social  stigma. 

Against  this  tendency,  not  only  Mme.  Zamoyska's  book,  but 
her  whole  life-work,  is  an  emphatic  protest ;  and  it  is  a  protest  in 
which  nature,  and  science,  and  history,  all  join.  Nature  yields 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  except  what  is  laboriously  extorted 
from  her.  Science  tells  us  with  no  uncertain  voice  that  the  fittest 
to  survive  are  never  those  who  lay  their  talents  up  in  napkins. 
The  dominant  races  of  mankind,  as  both  ethnology  and  history 
show  us,  are  those  which  have  worked  their  way  to  the  front, 
while  low  racial  and  low  industrial  conditions  are  almost  always 
found  in  company. 

Work — the  ordered  use  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers — 
is  nature's  stimulus  and  antiseptic  in  one.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind,  work  has  always 
been  the  law  of  life.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat 
bread,"  is  a  decree  lying  at  the  root  of  all  progress. 

For  the  comparatively  minute  section  of  human  society  on 
whose  members  the  yoke  of  labor  does  not  immediately  press ; 
for  these  to  despise  work  is  to  despise  the  ladder  without  which 
they  never  could  have  climbed,  and  to  refuse  to  share  its  disci- 
pline is  to  cut  themselves  off  from  its  benefits. 

M.  M.  Mallock. 
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EXHORTATIO  ANIMAE  AD  SUMENDUM  CORPUS  CHRISTI. 

(Saec.  XV.) 

Eja  o  dulcis  anima,  o  soror  mea  cara, 
Tuo  devotissima  jam  sponso  lectum  para  ! 

Hospitem  raitissimum  jam  eris  susceptura ; 
Quod  in  coelis  optimum  est  eris  acceptiira. 

Cujus  est  praesentia  tarn  caritate  plena, 
Cujus  amicitia  tarn  nimis  est  amoena, 

Apud  te  quiescere  et  tecum  vult  pausare, 
Tecum  vult  discumbere  et  tecum  vult  coenare. 

Surge,  curre  obviam,  est  enim  tam  vicinus ; 
Cordis  per  munditiam  paratos  habe  sinus. 

Tene,  cum  susceperis  ;  hunc  ne  dimittas  victa, 
Nisi  plene  fueris  per  eum  benedicta.     Amen. 
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THE  BRIDEGROOM  COMETH! 

(Fifteenth  Century.) 

Haste  thee,  O  sweet  Soul,  my  Sister, 

All  thy  thoughts  arouse  : 
Deck  thy  bridal  chamber  quickly 

For  thy  heavenly  Spouse. 

Thou  must  welcome  Him  Who  cometh 

Meekly  as  a  Guest — 
Or  on  earth  or  in  the  heavens, 

Dearest,  Sweetest,  Best ! 

Poor  are  joys  of  earth  :   His  presence 

Constant  pleasure  brings ; 
Poor  are  loves  of  earth  :  thy  Lover 

Is  the  King  of  kings. 

To  thy  house  of  clay  He  cometh 

Ever  to  abide  ; 
He  will  sup  with  thee — the  Banquet 

He  Himself  provide. 

Rise  and  run  to  meet  the  Bridegroom 

As  He  cometh  nigh  ; 
Swept  and  garnished  be  thy  mansion 

For  His  holy  eye. 

Hold  Him  fast  whene'er  thou  findest ; 

Let  Him  not  depart 
Till  the  fulness  of  His  blessing 

Hath  transformed  thy  heart. 

H.  T.  Henry. 
Overbrook  Seminary. 
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UNDER  THE  CEDARS  AND  THE  STARS. 

'*  Mio  picciol  orto 
A  me  sei  vigna,  e  campo,  e  selva,  e  prato." 

—Baldi. 

Part  I. — Autumn. 

I. 

THIS  is  its  great,  its  only  merit.  It  is  a  hortiis  conciusus,  et 
disseptus.  Three  high  walls  bound  it,  north,  south,  and 
west;  and  on  the  east  are  lofty  stables,  effectually  shutting  out  all 
possibility  of  being  seen  by  too  curious  eyes.  It  is  a  secluded 
spot,  and  in  one  particular  angle,  at  the  western  end,  is  walled  in 
by  high  trees  and  shrubs,  and  you  see  only  leafage  and  grasses, 
and  the  eye  of  God  looking  through  the  interminable  azure.  The 
monks'  gardens  bound  it  on  the  northern  side ;  and  here,  in  the 
long  summer  evenings,  I  hear  the  brothers  chaunting  in  alternate 
strophes  the  Rosary  of  Mary.  The  sounds  come  over  and  through 
my  garden  wall,  and  they  are  muffled  into  a  sweet,  dreamy  mono- 
tone of  musical  prayer.  But  the  monks  never  look  over  my 
garden  wall,  because  they  are  incurious,  and  because  there  is  not 
much  to  be  seen.  For  I  cannot  employ  a  professional  gardener, 
and  it  is  my  own  very  limited  knowledge,  but  great  love  for 
flowers — "  the  sweetest  things  God  has  made,  and  forgot  to  put  a 
soul  in  " — and  the  obedient  handiwork  of  a  humble  laborer,  that 
keeps  my  garden  always  clean  and  bright,  and  some  are  kind 
enough  to  say,  beautiful.  And  we  have  sycamores,  and  pines,  and 
firs ;  and  laburnum,  and  laurel,  and  lime,  and  lilac ;  and  my 
garden  is  buried,  deep  as  a  well,  beneath  dusky  walls  of  forest 
trees,  beeches  and  elms  and  oaks,  that  rival  in  sublimity  and  alti- 
tude their  classic  brethren  of  Lebanon,  leaving  but  the  tiniest 
margin  of  blue  mountain,  stretching  sierra-like  between  them  and 
the  stars. 

II. 

But  my  garden  is  something  more  to  me.  It  is  my  Stoa — my 
porch,  where  some  unseen  teacher  ever  speaks,  as  if  with  voice 
authoritative.  It  is  to  me  the  grove  of  Academe.  Here,  under 
the  laburnum,  or  the  solitary  lime  or  sycamore,  I  walk  with  spirits 
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quite  as  wise  as  those  who  trod  the  ancient  groves  with  Plato,  and 
questioned  him  sharply,  and  drew  out  his  wonderful  dialectical 
powers.  But  my  spirits  question  not.  They  are  no  sophists, 
weaving  subtleties  out  of  the  web  and  woof  of  dainty  words  ; 
nor  do  they  ask  why  and  zvkerefore.  They  only  speak  by  their 
silence,  and  answer  my  interrogations.  For  I  am  an  inquisitive 
being,  and  the  mystery  of  the  world  weighs  heavily  upon  me. 
I  have  the  faculty  of  wonder  strangely  developed  in  me.  An 
ephemeris,  floating  in  the  summer  air ;  a  worm  creeping  from 
cave  to  cave  in  the  warm,  open  earth ;  the  pink  tips  of  a  daisy's 
fingers  make  me  glad  with  surprise.  Miracles  are  all  around  me, 
and  I  take  them  literally,  and  wonder  at  them.  Omnia  admirari  f 
is  my  motto ;  I  have  not  steeled  myself  into  the  stoicism,  that  can 
see  worlds  overturned — with  a  shrug.  I  have  a  child's  wonder, 
and  a  child's  love. 

III. 

For  example,  I.want  to  know  who  is  the  time-keeper  and  warden 
and  night-watchman  of  my  flowers.  It  is  not  the  sun,  because  they 
are  awake  before  the  sun,  and  after  his  rays  slant  high  above  their 
heads.  It  is  not  light,  because  whilst  it  is  yet  light,  light  enough 
to  read  with  ease  and  pleasure,  behold,  my  little  flowers  close 
their  eyes  ever  so  softly  and  silently,  as  if  they  feared  to  disturb 
the  harmonies  of  Nature ;  and  as  if  they  would  say :  "  We  are 
such  little  things,  never  mind  us !  We  are  going  to  sleep,  for  we 
are  so  tiny  and  humble,  why  should  we  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  mighty  Universe  ? "  And  again,  who  has  bidden  my 
crocuses  wake  up  from  their  wintry  sleep,  whilst  the  frost  is  on  the 
grass,  and  the  snow  is  yet  hiding  in  the  corners  of  the  garden 
beds  ?  And  here,  my  little  snowdrop,  so  pure  and  fragile,  braves 
the  keen  arrows  of  frost  and  sleet,  and  pushes  its  pure  blossoms 
out  of  the  iron  earth  !  This  is  the  bulb  of  a  hyacinth ;  this  the 
bulb  of  a  gladiolus  or  a  dahlia.  But  the  former  wakes  up  in 
early  spring,  and  hangs  its  sweet  bells  on  the  pure  virgin  air ;  while 
the  latter  sleep  on  through  the  cold  of  Spring  and  the  blazing 
heat  of  Summer,  and  only  wake  up  when  all  Nature  is  dying 
around  them,  and  seems  to  be  calling,  calling  for  another  proof 
of  its  immortality.     Who  is  the  watchman  of  the  flowers  ?     Who 
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holds  his  timepiece  in  his  hands,  and  says  :  "  Sleep  on,  O  dahlia  ! 
Sleep,  though  Spring  should  call  for  universal  allegiance,  and 
Summer  winds  challenge  thee  to  resurrection ;  but  awake,  Nar- 
cissus, and  tremble  at  thine  own  beauty  !  "  It  is  not  the  atmos- 
phere. The  Spring  might  be  warm,  and  the  Autumn  chilly ;  or 
vice  versa.  It  is  not  temperature,  for  the  most  fragile  things 
flourish  in  the  cold.  What  is  it  ?  Who  hath  marked  their  times 
and  seasons,  and  warns  them  when  their  hour  hath  struck  ?  Who 
but  Thou,  great  Warden  of  the  Universe  ? 

IV. 

Yet,  whatever  be  said  of  times  and  seasons,  which  the  Father 
has  placed  in  His  own  power,  I  perceive  that  there  is  implanted 
in  all  being,  even  in  these  tiny  flowers,  a  principle,  a  law,  which 
appears  to  be  universal.  That  law  is  what  may  be  called  the 
centrifugal  force  of  being,  or  the  power  and  tendency  to  expan- 
sion. Wherever  it  is  focalized,  there  it  is — the  universal  and 
uniform  impulse  of  everything  to  get  outside  itself,  to  enlarge  its 
sphere  of  being,  to  develop  its  potencies,  to  become  other  than 
it  is.  It  is  true  of  the  nebula,  which  is  ever  broadening  and 
deepening,  until  by  perpetual  accretions  it  grows  into  a  sun ; 
it  is  true  of  the  acorn,  that  yearns  to  become  an  oak ;  of  the 
bulb  that  is  ambitious  to  become  a  flower.  And  again  is  there 
a  counter  law,  that  by  some  hidden,  irresistible  force  is  equally 
bent  on  repressing  this  impulse,  and  destroying  it.  Expansion 
means  repression.  For  the  solitary,  innate  force  that  seeks 
to  develop  or  reproduce,  there  are  a  hundred  external  forces 
that  try  to  suspend  or  check  that  evolution.  When  my  beau- 
tiful gladiolus  comes  forth,  piinted  in  all  lovely  colors, — saffron 
tinged  with  red,  or  purple  streaked  with  gold,  everything  around 
will  conspire  to  destroy  the  loveHness.  And  the  moment  a 
nebula  rounds  its  sidereal  fires  into  a  central  sun,  all  its  sister 
suns  will  seek  to  drag  it  into  the  cauldrons  of  their  own  terrific 
fires ;  it  will  be  pelted  by  vagrant  comets,  and  stoned  with  fiery 
meteors;  and  that  Hercules  of  the  heavens,  that  invisible  giant. 
Gravitation,  will  drag  it  hither  and  thither,  and  force  its  cen- 
trifugal and  expansive  powers  into  the  training  circles  of  the 
Universe. 
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V. 

And  weep  not,  O  thou  child  of  genius,  if  obeying  the  universal 
law,  and  driven  on,  not  by  ambition,  or  other  unworthy  impulse, 
thou  seekest  to  cast  at  the  feet  of  men  the  vast  and  beautiful 
efflorescence  of  thy  own  mind  shouldst  thou  find  all  things  around 
thee  conspiring  to  check  and  destroy  thy  imperative  development. 
Thou  wilt  expand  and  grow  and  put  forth  beauty  after  beauty ; 
and  lo  !  men  will  wonder  at  thee,  but  seek  to  destroy  thee.  Harsh 
winds  will  blow  their  keen  arrows  into  thy  face ;  the  crystals  of  ice 
will  nestle  in  thy  bosom  to  chill  thee  unto  death ;  winged  demons 
will  probe  thee  with  their  stings,  and  steal  away  thy  perfections. 
Weep  not,  and  murmur  not !  It  is  the  law — the  law  of  the  star 
and  the  flower;  of  the  clod  and  the  nebula.  If  thou  seekest 
thy  own  peace  and  comfort,  hide  thyself  in  the  caves  of  the 
mountains,  or  the  caverns  of  the  ocean ;  repress  all  thy  longings, 
check  nature  in  its  flight  after  the  ideal ;  be  content  to  live  and 
not  to  grow ;  to  exist  but  not  to  develop.  But  canst  thou  ?  No, 
alas !  Nature  is  not  to  be  repressed.  Thou,  too,  must  go  into 
the  vortices ;  and  in  pain  and  suffering,  in  mortification  and  dis- 
solution, pass  out  to  the  Unknown  ! 

VI. 

What  then  ?  Well  then,  imitate  Nature  in  its  work,  and — its 
indifference !  Keep  on  never  minding.  If  thou  tarriest  to  pick 
up  the  stones  flung  at  thee,  or  to  scrape  the  mud  from  thy  gar- 
ments, thou  wilt  never  accomplish  thy  destiny !  the  energies  thou 
dost  waste  in  fretting  or  philosophizing  about  human  waywardness 
or  malevolence,  had  better  been  spent  in  wholesome  work.  The 
time  and  thought  thou  expendest  in  answering  the  unanswerable, 
or  explaining  the  inexplicable,  would  help  thee  to  give  the  world 
out  of  the  storehouse  of  wholesome  thought,  new  vitalizing  princi- 
ples, fresh  forces  for  wellbeing  and  welldoing.  Well  said  the 
poet : — 

Glory  of  virtue  to  suffer,  to  right  the  wrong  ; 

Nay,  but  she  aims  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she ; 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  for  ever  to  be  ! 
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Aye,  so  it  is  !  Life  is  for  work,  not  for  weeping.  Thou,  too, 
hast  thy  life-work  before  thee,  mapped  for  thee  by  the  Eternal. 
It  may  be  the  merest  drudgery,  physical  or  intellectual ;  and  the 
results  are  not  to  be  foreseen.  Thou  must  work  in  the  dark,  and 
there  is  no  door  outward  to  the  future.  But  work  steadily  on ! 
There  is  thy  vocation  and  redemption : — 

Nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid  super esset  agendum  !  ^ 

VII. 

What  if  some  day  it  were  found  that  this  mighty  mystery, 
gravitation,  resolved  itself  into  the  universal  law  of  expansion  and 
repression  ?  The  theory  of  Le  Sage  that  the  Universe  is  filled  with 
infinitely  minute  particles  that  are  continually  colliding  with  larger 
masses,  pushing  them  forward;  but  that  two  large  contiguous 
masses,  shielded  from  the  bombardment,  are  driven  irresistibly 
towards  each  other,  really  resolves  itself  into  this.  Or,  the  more 
recent  theory  of  the  vortex  atom,  whirling  around  and  creating 
suction  in  the  ether,  thus  dragging  great  inert  masses  toward  each 
other,  is  not  this  the  same  ?  Why  is  a  column  of  smoke  allowed 
to  ascend  and  expand  into  rings  or  plumes  until  it  is  lost  in  the  ether? 
And  why  is  a  column  of  water  from  its  fountain,  allowed  to  expand 
but  a  little,  and  is  then  thrown  back  violently  on  the  ground  ? 
And  why  is  a  stone  not  allowed  to  expand  at  all,  but  is  flung  back 
peremptorily  to  the  earth  ?  Is  it  gravitation,  or  the  law  of  expan- 
sion, that  obtains  fully  in  the  case  of  smoke,  partially  in  that  of 
water,  not  at  all  in  the  solid  matter,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  meteors, 
the  propulsion  is  so  great  that  it  overcomes  the  resisting  and  repel- 
lent forces,  and  following  its  natural  or  rather  the  universal  ten- 
dency, expands  into  flame,  thence  into  vapor,  and  is  lost  ?  And 
what  a  parallel  with  the  meteoric  flame  of  genius ! 

VIII. 

I  think  Schelling,  that  most  poetical  of  German  philosophers, 
pushes  this  idea  too  far.  He  makes  the  usual  mistake  of  poets, 
of  passing  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  and  lowers  a  great 
idea  by  making  it  subservient  to  a  whim.  One  can  understand 
his  theory  of  Creation  as  being  the  attempt  of  the  Infinite  to  em- 

^  Considering  nothing  done  so  long  as  there  remains  ought  to  be  done  ! 
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body  itself,  or  rather  to  expand  its  supreme  energies  in  the  Finite ; 
and  also  his  conception  of  Mind  as  the  second  movement  of  the 
universal  law,  by  which  the  Finite,  driven  back  and  seeking  ab- 
sorption in  the  Infinite,  unfolds  itself  in  Mind.  A  Catholic  philoso- 
pher might  seize  the  idea,  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  Trinity, 
as  the  eternal  expansion  of  the  Divine  Intellect  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  own  perfections  in  the  Word;  and  the  continuous 
expansion  of  the  Father  and  Word  in  the  procession  of  the  Spirit 
from  both.  When  Schelling,  driving  his  theory  to  extremes, 
explains  the  fall  of  Adam  by  the  tendency  to  break  away  from 
law  and  expand  into  individualism,  and  the  Incarnation  as  the 
reunion  or  contraction  of  the  vagrant  human  will  into  the  Divine, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  truth  is  being  distorted  into  ingenuity, 
and  that  freedom  is  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  "  universal  and 
imperative  law." 

IX. 

Is  it  not  singular  how  that  idea  of  the  soul's  emanation  from 
God,  and  its  subsequent  absorption  in  God,  has  always  haunted 
the  human  mind  with  its  splendid  suggestion  of  a  divine  origin 
and  a  divine  destiny  ?  I  can  never  understand  how  Novalis 
could  call  Spinoza  a  "  god-intoxicated  man,"  for  the  latter  elim- 
inated God  from  the  Universe,  making  Him  a  mere  substance,  if 
universal.  Schelling  would  have  better  earned  the  description,  for 
he  preached  at  first  God  as  the  eternal,  self-existent,  omniscient, 
and  creative  mind.  But  in  very  truth  the  epithet  might  be  applied 
to  every  mystic,  for  all  have  seemed  to  be  so  filled  with  the  idea  of 
the  great  Supreme  Being,  as  to  lose  themselves  in  the  contempla- 
tion, and  to  have  passed  into  that  sublime  trance,  where  they  have 
leaped  beyond  the  finite  conditions  of  time  and  space,  and  to  have 
touched  that  which  is  known  as  the  Absolute.  This  is  the  Potenz 
der  Subsumption  of  Schelling ;  the  "  uncreated  deep  "  of  Tauler 
calling  to  the  created,  and  both  becoming  one  ;  it  is  what  Denis 
the  Carthusian  calls  "  the  plunging  in  and  swallowing  up  of  the 
soul  in  the  Abysm  of  Divinity  "  ;  what  Richard  of  St.  Victor  calls 
"  the  passing  of  the  soul  into  God  "  ;  what  Cardinal  Bona  describes 
when  he  says :  "  Thou  art  me  and  mine ;  my  whole  essence 
is  in  Thee."     Somehow  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  with 
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this  strange  tendency  towards  Catholic  truth  manifested  by  the 
wandering  intellects  of  philosophy,  some  day  there  will  be  a  rec- 
onciliation ;  or  rather  these  cometary  lights,  which  also  have 
derived  whatever  is  luminous  in  them  from  the  great  uncreated 
Light  of  lights,  will  be  drawn  into  their  right  orbits  in  that  mighty 
system  of  which  Christ  is  the  Eternal  Sun.  For  whatever  far 
spaces  they  have  illumined,  they  manifest  a  tendency  of  an  invin- 
cible attraction  towards  Him ;  whilst  they  wander  afar,  some 
unseen  power  seems  to  draw  them  toward  itself,  and  to  hold  them 
from  being  lost  in  space  ;  their  light,  though  they  believe  them- 
selves self-luminous,  is  an  emanation  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  it  is  the  candor  lucis  aeternae  that  fills  their  extinguished  lamps. 
How  eternally  true  is  the  apothegm :  Veram  philosophiam  esse 
veram  religioncm,  conversimque  veram  religionem  esse  veram 
philosophiam. 

X. 

And  yet,  an  ingenious  thinker  could  construct  a  theory  of  the 
Xjniverse  out  of  this  simple  law.  For  what  is  evolution  but  a 
new  name  for  expansion ;  and  the  interchanges  of  species,  and 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  human  history ;  and  the  expansion  of 
kingdoms  and  their  destruction ;  and  the  processes  of  suns ;  and 
the  revolutions  of  seasons;  and  the  eternal  strivings  of  the  just 
and  perfect  ones ;  and  the  aggressions  of  the  wicked ;  and  the 
growth  of  genius,  and  all  the  many  other  changes  and  vicissitudes 
by  which  God  conserves  the  equilibrium  of  His  Universe — what 
are  all  these  secret  yet  unerring  forces  but  modifications  of  the 
universal  law  :  increase  and  multiply,  and — pass  !  Or,  rather : 
expand,  contract,  and  return  ! 

XI. 

There  never  yet  was  a  Moses  without  a  Miriam,  a  Socrates 
without  a  Xanthippe,  a  Caesar  without  a  Cassius,  a  Napoleon 
without  his  Moscow.  The  law  is  universal  and  inexorable. 
Eveiy  expansive  power  in  Nature  and  Man,  in  history,  in  philos- 
ophy, in  poetry,  has  its  enemy.  Kingdoms  do  not  crumble  to 
pieces  from  within.  It  is  the  outer  enemy  that  destroys.  Baby- 
lon fell  through  Cyrus ;  Jerusalem  through  Titus  ;  Rome  through 
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Vandal  and  Visigoth;  the  Eastern  Empire  through  Mohammed; 
and  if  moribund  kingdoms,  like  Spain,  drag  on  their  lifeless  exist- 
ence through  centuries,  it  is  simply  because  the  antagonist  has 
never  arisen  to  attack  and  destroy.  Similarly,  every  government 
has  its  opposition  ;  every  statesman,  his  opponent ;  every  orator, 
his  rival ;  every  poet,  his  critic.  Milton  had  to  fight  for  his 
existence;  Wordsworth  struggled  for  fifty  years  for  recognition, 
reluctantly  yielded  at  last ;  Shelley  was  hounded  from  England, 
and  unrecognized  for  half  a  century  after  death ;  Gifford,  the 
ex-cobbler,  and  Terry,  the  actor,  drove  Keats  to  a  premature 
grave ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  brilliant  and  expansive  geniuses  of 
the  earth.  The  tendency  of  the  great  is  to  grow ;  of  the  vile,  to 
repress  and  destroy.  God's  prerogative  of  creation  and  develop- 
ment belongs  to  the  former ;  man's  peculiar  bent  toward  corrup- 
tion to  the  latter. 

XII. 

Hence,  no  one  need  be,  or  ought  to  be,  surprised  at  what  some 
call  the  slow  expansion  of  the  Church.  She  has  all  the  elements  of 
development  centered  in  her  strong  heart,  or  tugging  at  her  breasts 
for  that  spiritual  and  intellectual  pabulum  which  will  enable  them 
to  grow,  and  vitalize  in  turn  all  the  torpid  faculties  of  a  worn-out, 
effete  civilization.  "  Lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes," 
said  the  Prophet,  "  for  many  are  the  children  of  the  deserted, 
rather  than  of  her  who  hath  a  husband."  Yet  her  progress  has 
been  slow ;  and  her  vast  utilities  circumscribed.  Where  she  has 
gained,  she  has  lost ;  and  where  she  appears  the  loser,  she  gains 
the  more.  For  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  her  existence, 
every  attempt  to  break  her  bounds,  and  go  forth  on  her  mighty 
mission,  was  stopped  by  fire  and  sword.  When  she  rose  above 
persecution  from  without,  she  was  checked  by  rebellion  from 
within ;  and  her  whole  history  has  been  a  conflict  between  her 
own  innate  and  immense  potencies  and  desires  for  expansion  and 
development,  and  the  outer  forces  which  make  for  destruction. 
What  she  has  gained  in  the  New  World  she  has  lost  in  the  Old, 
and  vice  versa ;  where  she  has  won  victories  over  kings,  she  has 
been  dishonored  by  peoples ;  what  she  has  gained  in  art,  she  has 
lost  in  science ;  and  her  very  hand-maiden,  Philosophy,  has  grown 
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to  be  her  rival  in  the  affections  of  her  children.  Yet,  there  she 
pursues  her  immortal  destiny,  slowly  gaining  ground  over 
humanity,  every  check  developing  her  latent  strength,  every 
aggression  met  with  indomitable  valor ;  the  mustard-seed  growing, 
growing  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  the  axe  and  the  fire,  the 
Titan  and  the  pigmy,  the  parasite  and  the  insect,  until  it  fulfils  its 
promised  and  prophetic  destiny,  and  overshadows  all  the  earth. 

XIII. 

In  a  limited  and  sectional  way,  the  case  of  the  Church's 
growth  and  check  in  England  is  conspicuous.  Fifty  years  ago, 
forces  were  let  loose  in  that  country  which  promised  to  extend  the 
spiritual  power  and  supremacy  of  Catholicism  over  all  the  land. 
The  revival  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere  seemed  to  promise  a  univer- 
sal resurrection.  The  best  moral  and  intellectual  forces  in  Eng- 
land declared  for  Rome.  So  sudden,  so  important,  so  frequent 
were  the  conversions  that  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  end  of  the 
century  would  see  the  ancient  Catholic  land  once  more  in  union 
with  Christendom.  Alas !  the  expansion  was  but  temporary.  It 
was  tolerated,  only  to  be  driven  back  with  greater  force.  The 
united  energies  of  agnosticism,  indifferentism,  and  open  infidelity 
amongst  the  highest  and  lowest  classes,  and  fierce  bigotry  and 
intolerance  of  the  dissenting  middle  classes,  not  only  stemmed,  but 
drove  back  the  tide  of  intellectual  and  religious  thought  which 
was  tending  towards  Rome.  The  mighty  fissure  which  the  Trac- 
tarian  Movement  made  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  divided 
its  members  into  the  two  broad  sections  of  sui)ernaturalism  and 
latitudinarianism,  was  again  closed  up  in  a  kind  of  common  indif- 
ferentism. The  time  was  not  opportune.  When  education  is  more 
advanced,  and  toleration  universal,  there  will  be  a  general  move- 
ment towards  positive  religion ;  and  then  the  final  reaction  to 
Catholicism. 

XIV. 

I  sat  in  my  garden  a  few  evenings  ago.  It  was  in  the  late 
summer.  The  swallows,  that  had  been  screaming  and  circhng 
round  and  round  in  ever-narrowing  rings  far  up  in  the  clear  sky, 
had  gone  down  to  the  eaves  of  my  house,  where,  in  their  little 
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niud-cabins,  they  now  slept  with  their  young.  There  was  deep 
silence  on  all  things — silence  of  midnight,  or  midseas.  ^A  few 
tendrils  of  white  jasmine  had  stolen  in  over  my  neighbor's 
wall.  The  twilight  had  suddenly  departed,  and  night  had  come 
down.  I  could  barely  see  the  white  stars  of  the  jasmine,  but  I 
could  feel  their  gentle,  perfumed  breath.  Once  or  twice  a  vagrant 
and  wanton  breeze  stole  over  the  wall  and  seized  the  top  tassels 
of  my  Austrian  pine,  and  lifted  the  sleepy  leaves  of  the  sycamores, 
which  murmured  and  fell  back  to  rest.  Then  silence  again,  deep 
as  the  grave !  I  saw  the  suns  of  glinting  green,  and  red,  and 
yellow.  I  felt  the  throb  of  the  Universe.  As  the  lookout  on  a 
great  steamer  on  the  high  seas,  staring  into  the  darkness,  feels  the 
mighty  vessel  throb  beneath  him,  and  watches  the  phosphor- 
escence of  the  waves,  and  hears  the  beat  of  the  engines,  so  felt  I 
the  thrill  of  Being — the  vibration  of  existence.  And  as  far  up  in 
the  darkness  on  the  bridge  of  the  vessel,  silent,  invisible,  stands 
the  captain,  who  controls  the  mighty  mechanism  beneath  him — 
dumb,  watchful,  with  a  light  touch  on  the  electric  knob  before 
him,  so  I  saw  Thee,  though  Thou,  too,  wert  invisible,  O  my  God — 
I  saw  Thy  finger  on  the  magnetic  key  of  Thy  Universe ;  and  I 
feared  not  the  night,  nor  the  darkness,  nor  the  grave,  for  I  knew 
that  the  destinies  of  us  and  of  Thy  worlds  were  safe  in  Thy 
keeping. 

Science  shall  never  advance  on  right  lines,  except  by  imitating 
God.     It  is  the  wisdom  of  God  in  its  infancy ! 

XV. 

I  love  the  science  that  reveals.  I  hate  the  science  that  explains, 
or  affects  to  explain.  I  confess  I  revel  in  mysteries.  The  more 
profound  and  cryptic  they  are,  the  greater  is  m)^  faith  and  delight. 
The  merely  natural  palls  on  me.  I  see,  wonder,  measure,  and — 
despise.  I  feel  that  I  am  its  equal,  no  matter  how  stupendous 
it  is.  I  measure  myself  with  it,  and  lo  !  I  am  head  and  shoulders 
over  it.  The  tiny  retina  of  the  eye  of  a  child  grasps  and  holds 
the  whole  dome  of  worlds.  The  soul  of  a  hind  grasps  the  revealed 
universe,  whilst  man  wonders  at  it.  But  the  mightiest  telescope 
ever  invented  and  the  all-searching  eye  of  science  cannot  penetrate 
the  impenetrable,  the  Universal ;  and  the  mind  of  a  Newton  or  a 
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Leibniz  sinks  paralyzed  by  Infinity.  Tell  me  all  the  "  fairy  tales 
of  Science."  I  wonder  and  am  glad.  But  in  a  little  time  the 
wonder  ceases.  Weigh  your  suns  and  analyze  them  !  Calculate 
your  distances  by  billions  and  trillions  of  miles !  Reveal  your 
purple  stars,  and  the  radiant  light  that  is  flung  from  two  or  three 
varicolored  suns  upon  their  happy  planets.  I  thank  you  for 
the  revelation.  I  exult  and  am  glad.  But  don't  go  one  step 
further !  Don't  speak  of  Impersonal  Force  or  Universal  Motion 
as  explanatory  of  such  mystery !  This  time  again  I  laugh,  not  in 
pleasure,  but  in  scorn,  or  rather  pity. 

XVI. 

People  say  to  me :  "  Never  seen  Rome !  or  Florence !  St. 
Peter's !  The  frescoes  of  the  Sistine !  The  galleries  in  the  Pitti 
Palace !  "  Never !  Nor  do  I  much  care !  If  I  were  to  go  to 
Italy  I  would  go  to  seek  the  Supernatural,  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  I  could  really  and  permanently  admire.  I  would  go  to 
Rome,  and  see  the  Spiritual  Head  of  Christ's  Empire;  I  would 
go  to  Loreto,  and  kiss  the  ground  once  trodden  by  Jesus  and 
Holy  Mary.  I  would  go  to  Assisi ;  and  walk  every  step  of  the 
Via  Crucis  the  "  poor  man  "  trod.  I  would  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Siena ;  and  I  would  visit  every  stigmatica  and  ecstatica.  And 
there  in  her  humble  chamber,  I  would  wonder  and  rejoice !  I 
would  have  emotions  which  the  grandeur  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
terrors  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  beauties  of  Naples,  and  the  sub- 
limity of  Pompeii  could  never  excite.  For  I  would  come  into 
touch  with  the  Supernatural — with  God ;  and  the  work  of  His 
fingers  is  more  to  me  than  the  most  stupendous  creations  of 
human  hands  ! 

XVII. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  men  to  be  scientific.  It  makes  them  so 
humble.  At  least,  it  ought  to  make  them  so.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  St.  Thomas  and  Suarez  were  the  humblest  of 
men ;  that  Newton  and  Leibniz  were  little  children.  It  is  only 
right  and  reasonable.  When  the  former  in  their  tremendous  re- 
searches into  some  awful  mystery,  like  the  Trinity,  evolved  propo- 
sition  after   proposition,  unwound  as  it  were  cerements  of  the 
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awful  secret,  and  then  laid  down  their  pens,  like  the  scribes  of 
old,  and  covered  their  faces,  and  murmured  with  full  hearts  : 
Sanctus !  Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  one  can  admire  them  whilst  pitying 
them.  But  when  a  sciolist,  also  unwrapping  mystery  after  mys- 
tery, in  search  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  comes  suddenly  upon 
an  adamantine  secret,  that  refuses  to  be  broken  or  unweft,  and 
lays  down  his  pen  and  mutters.  Unknowable  !  one  can  pity  and 
despise ! 

XVIII. 

God  is  quite  right.  He  keeps  locked  the  secret  chambers  of 
His  knowledge  and  His  works,  because  He  knows  that  if  He 
opened  them,  we  would  despise  Him,  Leibniz  said,  that  if  he 
had  a  choice  he  would  prefer  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  forever 
to  the  sudden  acquisition  of  perfect  knowledge.  One  of  the  many 
pleasures  of  heaven  will  be  the  eternal,  but  slow  unlocking  of  the 
secret  cabinets  of  God.  There  must  be  mysteries,  or  man's  pride 
would  equal  Lucifer's.  It  is  God's  way  from  the  beginning.  "  Of 
all  the  trees  of  the  garden,  thou  may'st  eat ;  but  of  this  one  thou 
shalt  not  eat !  "  No  one  shall  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  but  the 
High  Priest ;  and  that  but  once  a  year !  No  wonder  they  tied  a 
rope  to  his  sacrificial  vestments  to  drag  forth  his  dead  body,  if 
Jehovah  smote  him.  And  yet  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  thunder  and 
the  storm,  but  in  the  breathing  of  zephyrs,  and  the  sighs  of  the 
gentle  breeze ! 

XIX. 

To  a  certain  class  of  mind  the  doctrine  of  our  intuitive  knowl- 
edge of  God  has  a  peculiar  fascination.  It  seems  so  much  higher 
and  more  honorable  than  the  slow  acquisition  of  ideas  through 
the  senses,  that  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  give  unbounded  gratifica- 
tion to  this  school  of  Catholic  idealists,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  approved  scheme  of  Catholic 
philosophy.  Some  writers  deem  it  quite  untenable,  as  tending  to 
Ontologism.  But  it  may  happen  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  the  confusion  arises  in  tongues, — in  different  meanings  and 
interpretations  of  the  same  word.  That  fine  thinker  and  metaphy- 
sician. Father  Dalgairns,^  seems  to  teach  in  his  standard  work  on 

*  Quoting  Hettinger.     Appendix  D.     Holy  Communion  :  et passim. 
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The  Holy  Communion,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  inborn  and  imme- 
diately certain  ;  that  the  Fathers  call  man,  BeohihaKro'^  ;  that  man 
holds  in  himself  the  seeds  of  the  knowledge  of  God  {ra  cnrep/xaTa 
Tr}<i  deoyvooariwi) ;  and  all  this  chimes  in  so  harmoniously  with  all 
the  experiences  and  feelings  of  the  above-named  school,  that  it 
would  be  an  incalculable  pleasure  and  delight  to  know  that  one 
might  hold  such  beautiful  and  transcendent  truths,  and  yet  be  at 
one  with  the  great  scholastics,  and  the  most  approved  views  of 
modern  philosophy.  There  are  few  souls  whom  the  lines  of 
Wordsworth  do  not  haunt  as  if  with  the  revelation  of  a  spirit- 
world  : — 

''And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought ; 
And  rolls  through  all  things. ' ' 

XX. 

This  ethereal  sense,  this  quick  intuitive  perception,  which  has 
often  thrown  back  upon  themselves  the  finest  souls,  and  moved 
them  by  its  swift  and  sudden  revelation  of  the  infinite,  even  to 
tears,  is  something  altogether  apart  from  mere  logic  or  reason. 
Nay,  perhaps,  we  had  best  interpret  it  as  not  so  much  a  momentary 
penetration  of  the  spirit  behind  the  veils,  as  the  sudden  break  in 
the  clouds  that  hide  God's  Face ;  and  the  swift  dawning,  clouded 
in  a  moment  again,  of  that  transcendent  Light  that  makes  the 
heaven  of  heavens  luminous  by  its  splendors.  Hence  let  us  say 
that  this  swift  perception  of  the  Infinite  is  not  so  much  the  effort  of 
unrestrained  fancy,  or  imagination,  as  the  sudden  revelation  of  God 
to  choice  spirits, — the  swift  and  unexpected  rending  of  the  veil, 
the  parting  of  the  cloud  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  the  darkness, 
but  no  longer  the  doubt.     This  is  akin  to  the  condition  ev  deo<;  koI 
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eK(f}pcov,  "  bereft  of  reason,  but  filled  with   God "  ;  the  sense  of 

the  vision, 

' '  when  the  light  of  sense 

Goes  out,  but  with  a  flash  that  has  revealed 

The  invisible  world." 

XXI. 

This  intuitional  principle  of  knowledge,  although  attributed  in 
its  origin  to  the  pantheistic  school  of  Schelling,  is  really  the  prop- 
erty of  all  poetical  minds.  In  the  German  school  it  passed  to  the 
extreme  of  subjective  Pantheism,  just  as  in  the  Neo-PIatonic 
schools  it  became  a  most  dangerous  form  of  mysticism.  But  that 
it  is  not  irreconcilable  with  more  prosaic  forms  of  thought  may 
be  shown  by  the  not  incurious  fact  that  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  essentially  and  professedly  the  school  of  common 
sense,  is  also  the  great  school  where  the  intuitional  perception  of 
God  is  unreservedly  taught.  The  Scottish  universities  have,  par- 
ticularly of  recent  years,  returned  to  the  Aristotelian  method,  and 
with  it  to  the  intuitional  philosophy.  Reid,  Brown,  and,  greatest 
of  all,  Hamilton,  have  been  ardent  Aristotelians.  The  latter  pre- 
sented the  Organon,  the  Nichomachean  Ethics,  and  the  Rhetoric 
of  Aristotle  to  the  Oxford  Examiners  when  presenting  himself  for 
his  degree ;  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  took  up  the  first  great 
treatise,  as  a  recreation,  when  wearied  of  kindred  studies,  so  com- 
pletely had  he  mastered  it  and  so  easy  had  its  abstruse  meta- 
physics become.  Yet  he  lays  his  greatest  claim  to  fame  to  the 
fact  that  he  first  affected  to  have  bridged  over  the  chasm  that 
yawned  between  mind  and  substance ;  and  his  disciples  maintain 
that  this  was  his  original  contribution  to  modern  thought.  What 
was  his  secret  ?  What  the  airy  bridge  that  he  flung  from  the  solid 
basework  of  consciousness  across  the  dark  and  unspanned  gulf 
that  cut  away  that  consciousness  from  the  external  world  ?  How 
did  he  pass  from  consciousness  of  the  Idea  to  consciousness  of 
the  Represented  ?  By  intuition  !  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  accepted 
as  the  final  solution  of  the  one  great  problem  of  metaphysics ;  and 
many  will  be  disposed  to  think  it  leaves  matters  just  as  they  were. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that  a  mind  so  strongly  rationalistic 
should  seek  in  intuition  the  key  of  the  great  arcana,  and  yet  cling 
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to  the  rigid  precision  of  the  great  mediaeval  schools.  And  this 
tradition,  left  by  Scotland's  greatest  thinker,  has  passed  down  into 
and  been  incorporated  with  the  teaching  of  the  great  universities, 
until  the  present  professor  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's 
rejects  every  other  argument  for  the  existence  of  God — cosmo- 
logical,  teleological,  etc. — and  pins  all  his  faith  to  the  intuitional 
method.  And  then,  perhaps,  if  all  were  known,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  intuitions  of  philosophers,  no  matter  how  veiled  in  the 
strange  terminology  of  the  science,  is  after  all  something  akin  to 
Faith. 

XXII. 

Strange,  too,  it  is,  that  all  modern  agnostics  seem  to  claim 
Wordsworth  as  their  prophet.  His  vague  abstractions  supply  the 
place  of  religion,  without  binding  the  mind  to  dogma.  It  is  the 
concrete,  the  defined,  against  which  the  pride  of  intellect  persist- 
ently revolts.  It  will  not  say  Credo!  but  Sentio !  It  puts  the 
Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  the  Non-Ego,  the  soul  of  Nature,  in 
place  of  "  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Earth."  It  puts  agnosticism  in  place  of  limitation ;  incognizable 
for  incomprehensible.  It  declares  the  mystery  of  the  universe 
insoluble,  because  the  only  possible  solution  implicates  them  in 
a  declaration  of  faith.  But  man's  soul  must  have  something  to 
believe  in,  even  if  it  were  a  devil.  But  that  "  something  "  must 
not  limit  human  freedom,  nor  arrogate  rights  over  humanity,  nor 
disturb  liberty  of  action  and  thought;  and,  above  all,  it  must  not 
be  the  Arbiter  and  Judge  of  the  Living  and  the  Dead.  But  God 
is  all  that  in  the  Christian  hegemony.  Well,  then,  we  must  fall 
back  upon  the  Impersonal,  the  Uncreated,  the  Soul  of  things. 

XXIII. 

We  shall  worship  in  "  temples  not  made  of  hands " ;  our 
hturgy  shall  be  poetry ;  our  ritual,  the  changes  of  the  seasons ; 
our  sacrament,  communion  with  Nature ;  our  priesthood,  the  poet 
or  the  philosopher ;  and  our  apotheosis,  the  general  absorption  of 
all  that  we  are,  or  shall  be,  into  the  universal  Soul !  No  wonder 
that  Wordsworth,  who  wrote  so  bitterly  against  the  Church,  as 
the  enemy  of  all  "  mental  and  moral  freedom,"  should  be  the 
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High  Priest  of  the  new  dispensation.  I  think  this  is  really  the 
secret  of  his  power  over  moderns.  It  is  not  his  poetry,  which  is 
but  a  purple  patch  here  and  there  on  his  gaberdine ;  nor  his 
philosophy,  which  is  bald  and  bare  enough ;  but  this  communion 
with  nature  and  worship  of  it,  and  tacit  exclusion  of  the  super- 
natural in  the  Christian  sense,  that  makes  him  popular  with  such 
writers  as  Matthew  Arnold,  or  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  or  Emerson. 
He  is  not  a  pantheist;  such  a  term  is  quite  inapplicable  to  Words- 
worth. He  is  a  Pythagorean,  admitting  at  the  same  time,  but 
concealing,  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  concentrating 
all  his  thoughts  on  the  Anima  Mundi. 

XXIV. 

And  yet,  though  I  have  quoted  Wordsworth  here  as  an 
example  of  the  Intuitionist,  I  feel  that  I  am  somewhat  in  error. 
He  has  been  quoted  as  an  apologist  for  Pantheism ;  as  a  defender 
of  Christian  Theism.  His  friends  do  not  seek  to  refute  the  former 
aspersion ;  his  enemies  are  careless  about  the  latter  imputation. 
Yet,  he  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  not  the  God  of  Spinoza 
he  beholds  and  hears,  for  Spinoza  saw  nothing  but  dumb,  irre- 
sponsive matter  with  its  one  essential  of  extension ;  neither  does 
he  address  that  personal  God,  whom  we  know  as  distinct  from 
His  universe,  yet  permeating  in  it, 

Intra  cuncta,  nee  inclusus, 
Extra  cuncta,  nee  exclusus. 

His  appeal  is  to  the  "  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  Sky,"  "  The 
Visions  of  the  Hills,"  "  The  Souls  of  Lonely  Places,"  the 

sentiment  of  Being  spread 
O'er  all  that  moves,  and  all  that  seemeth  still ; 
"The  Eternal  Soul,  clothed  in  the  brook,  with  purer 
robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood. ' ' 

But  all  this  is  not  the  delirium  of  Pantheism,  even  in  the  diluted 
shape,  called  "  Higher  Pantheism,"  nor  yet  is  it  the  quiet  worship 
of  God,  the  Creator  and  Consecrator.  It  is  simply  the  instinct, 
or  faculty,  of  Personification ;  the  creation  from  his  own  poetic 
subjectivity  of  the  Anima  Mundi, — the  soul  that  belongs  to  all 
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inferior  creation ;  the  response  to  the  beauty  and  mystery  and  sym- 
bolism of  the  earth.  And  it  is  strange  that  the  poet,  who  pos- 
sessed this  sensibihty  to  a  far  higher  degree  than  Wordsworth, 
and  whose  writings  are  one  extended  personification,  acted  upon 
and  interacting,  of  all  the  powers,  passions  and  sympathies  of 
nature,  is  never  quoted  either  as  a  Pantheist,  or  as  a  Deist.  Yet 
he  is  the  poet  of  abstractions  and  ideahsm ;  and  he  has  written 
more  poetry  than  Wordsworth  has  written  prose.  And  this  is  a 
momentous  word. 

XXV. 

This  faculty  of  personification  of  the  abstract — of  casting  the 
features  of  one's  own  mind  across  landscape,  or  human  passion, 
or  human  history,  is  really  what  has  given  such  reflective  intellects 
a  right  to  the  title — Poet.  That  dogmatic  and  rather  haughty 
saying  of  Tasso : 

*  ^Non  ce  in  niundo  chi  merita  nome  di  Creatore,  che  Dio  ed  il  Poeta, ' ' 

has  some  foundation  in  reason.  Other  artists  work  on  rude  materi- 
als, and  fashion  and  form  them  according  to  their  concepts.  The 
poet  creates  his  own  materials,  makes  his  own  divinities,  and  wor- 
ships them.  In  a  kind  of  Bacchic  fury  he  calls  up  visions  from  the 
vasty  deep,  and  blows  them  back  into  nothingness  again.  He  is 
the  necromancer  of  Nature — that  is,  when  he  is  a  real  poet,  not  a 
mere  scene  painter,  for  the  greater  dramatist.  Nature.  Hence, 
too,  is  he  priest  and  prophet,  uttering  sometimes  in  an  unknown 
language  the  secrets  of  high  and  hidden  things ;  and  each  poet 
has  his  own  neophytes  and  disciples,  who  study  his  language, 
imitate  his  style,  try  to  find  not  only  the  symmetry,  but  the  sym- 
bolism of  his  words,  and  sit  at  his  feet  in  life,  at  the  foot  of  his 
statue  when  dead,  and  call  him  their  master,  their  teacher,  and 
their  king. 

XXVI. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  creators 
founds  an  argument  for  the  non-existence  of  God  in  the  formula: 
Mind  can  only  perceive,  it  can  never  create ;  adding,  however,  the 
saving  clause,  "so  far  as  we  know  Mind."  Quite  so !  But  man's 
mind  is  the  lowest  spirituality.     And  to  argue  from  that  to  the 
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powers  of  the  Supreme  and  Sovereign  Mind,  is  a  strange  fatuity. 
But  is  it  true  that  man's  mind  does  not  create  ?  Where,  then,  O 
Poet  of  Atheism,  was  your  Alastor,  and  your  Beatrice,  and  your 
Prometheus,  before  you  created  them ;  where  the  "  Eve  of  this 
Eden,"  the  "  ruling  grace  of  the  sweet  garden  "  ;  where  the  "  De- 
sires and  Adorations,"  "  winged  Persuasions  and  veiled  Destinies  " 
that  wept  over  Adonis ;  where 

The  legion  of  wild  thoughts,  whose  wandering  wings 
Now  float  above  thy  darkness,  and  now  rest 
Where  that  and  thou  art  no  unbidden  guest 
In  the  still  cave  of  the  witch,  poesy  ? 

Either  there  is  no  poet,  but  only  a  scene-painter,  either  there  is 
no  poetry,  but  word-painting;  or  else  there  is  a  projection  over 
nature  and  man  of  a  something  which  is  not  theirs. 

A  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  flood  ;  and  a  strange  reflec- 
tion, where  hover  all  beautiful  forms  of  the  Imagination,  is  not 
merely  what  the  poet  perceives  or  imagines,  but  the  distinct  crea- 
tion of  his  mind  ! 

XXVII. 

Some  one,  I  am  almost  sure  it  is  Emerson,  has  said  that  every 
great  thinker  must  be,  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  life,  an  Ideal- 
ist. Idealism  is  the  land  of  dreams  and  visions,  into  which  every 
new,  fine  spirit  passes  and  wanders,  dazed  and  blind,  not  knowing 
what  to  think,  and  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  life  and  all  its 
surroundings  is  a  delusion — some  vision  painted  by  a  sprite  of 
evil,  to  torture  or  distress,  or  madden  him  with  its  beauteous 
unrealities.  Then,  one  day,  he  leaps  over  the  bridge  of  Common 
Sense  and  Experience,  and  finds  himself  in  the  world  of  hard 
and  stern  realities.  He  rubs  his  eyes,  and  wonders  was  he  dream- 
ing ;  touches  and  handles  things  without  being  able  to  prove  their 
substance.  Then  reverts  very  often  into  his  dream  again,  and 
murmurs  this  musical  monologue  : 

We  look  on  that  which  cannot  change — the  One, 
The  unborn  and  the  undying.     Earth  and  Ocean, 
Space,  and  the  isles  of  life  and  light  that  gem 
The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air, 
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This  firmament  pavilioned  upon  chaos, 

With  all  its  cressets  of  immortal  fire, 

Whose  outwall,  bastioned  impregnably 

Against  the  escapade  of  boldest  thoughts,  repels  them 

As  Calpe  the  Atlantic  clouds — this  Whole 

Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and  flowers, 

With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  workings 

By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be. 

Is  but  a  vision  ;  all  that  it  inherits 

Are  motes  of  a  sick  eye,  bubbles  and  dreams  ; 

Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor  less 

The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows, 

Of  thought's  eternal  flight — they  have  no  being 

Nought  is  but  that  which  feels  itself  to  be. 

XXVIII. 

Recent  researches  in  physiology  throw  considerable  light  on 
that  favorite  doctrine,  or  rather  speculation,  of  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, Preexistence.  It  has  haunted  the  imagination  of  men  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  shaped  itself  in  all  kinds  of 
worthy  and  degrading  assumptions.  Like  all  other  forms  of 
mysticism,  it  had  its  cradle  in  the  East ;  thence  it  shadowed  itself 
on  the  great  mind  of  Plato,  under  the  form  of  anamnesis,  or 
memory  of  former  existence ;  and  in  this  shape  it  has  become 
familiar  to  us  through  Shelley,  who  was  a  professed  Platonist, 
and  in  the  remarkable  lines  of  Wordsworth,  in  his  Intimations 
of  Immortality : — 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting ; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  cometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

But  such  hauntings  as  of  a  former  existence  are  not  limited  to 
poets,  whose  minds  are  supersensitive  to  impressions.  There  are 
few  persons,  and  these  of  dull    metal,  who  are  not   sometimes 
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startled  by  the  vivid  reminiscences  which  arise  on  visiting  some 
strange  place,  which  certainly  they  had  never  seen  before.  This 
feeling  differs  altogether  from  the  sudden  flashes  of  memory  that 
are  struck  from  hearing  some  old,  familiar,  but  forgotten  strain  of 
music  ;  or  from  the  sudden  fragrance  of  a  flower,  or  the  grouping 
of  clouds  at  sunset,  or  the  ashen  light  of  an  October  afternoon. 

It  is  a  sudden  sensation  that  some  time  in  our  lives  we  have  been 
here,  seen  those  objects,  just  as  now  they  are  pictured  to  our  wak- 
ing vision.  Nor  is  it  the  shadow  cast  by  the  vanishing  skirts  of  a 
dream,  vivid  in  its  intensity,  and  which  the  waking  brain  fails  to 
cast  aside  under  the  more  imperious  calls  of  reality.  But  there  it 
is  ;  and  we  have  been  here  before.  How  can  we  explain  it  ?  By 
the  theory  of  double  consciousness,  and  the  unequal  action, 
therefore  the  unequal  sensitiveness  of  the  two  great  factors,  or 
lobes  in  the  brain.  We  know  now  that  these  lobes  can  act  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other ;  that  one  can  display  the  greatest  activity, 
whilst  the  other  is  torpid ;  and  that  often,  particularly  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  the  torpid,  dormant  lobe  takes  up  its  duties 
and  emulates  in  its  sensitiveness  its  more  active  brother.  If  we 
suppose,  then,  a  person  whose  cerebral  power  is  functionally  im- 
paired by  the  imperfect  interaction  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain, 
coming  suddenly  upon  a  perfectly  strange  scene,  the  first  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  healthy-active  lobe  will  be  of  perfect  strange- 
ness and  unfamiliarity.  But  in  a  short  time  the  other  lobe  wakes 
up  to  active  consciousness ;  and  the  impressions  made  by  the 
first  are  cast  upon  it,  thus  creating  a  reminiscence  as  of  some- 
thing once  and  long  ago  experienced  or  seen.  Alas !  that  science 
should  be  so  ruthless ;  even  though  it  has  the  honor  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  scholastic  and  strictly  logical  reasoning.  It  is  not 
the  only  case  where  the  conclusions  of  science  are  at  one  with 
the  venerable  traditions  of  the  Church. 

Doneraile,  Ireland.  P.  A.  Sheehan. 
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Men  called  it  failure,  but  the  angels  saw 

What  mystic  seed  was  sown 

To  bloom  to  bliss  unknown 
And  bear  celestial  fruitage  without  flaw. 

Mary  T.  Waggaman. 
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OALENDAE  TOE  OOTOBEE. 

[See  notes  and  explanation  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar.] 

N.  B. — Rosary  Devotions  begin  on  the  first  day  in  October,  and  last  to  the  sec- 
ond of  November  in  all  the  Parish  Churches  and  Chapels  (with  the  approbation  of 
the  Bishop)  throughout  the  Catholic  world. 

Wednesday  J. — St.  Remi,  Bishop.  Semidonble.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to 
choice  of  celebrant.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 
Roman  Order — St.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Armenia  and  Martyr. 
Double.     Mass — Red  ;  Gloria. 

Thursday  2. — Holy  Guardian  Angels.  Double  Major.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Credo. 

Friday  3. — Ferial.  Mass — Green  ;  Second  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  Third 
Prayer  * '  A  cunctis. ' '  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 
(Votive  Mass  of  the  Passion — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  ' '  A 
cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to  choice  of  celebrant,  Preface 
of  the  Cross.)  Roman  Order — Holy  Name  of  Bl.  Virgin 
Mary  (transferred  from  September  14.)  Double  Major.  Mass 
— White  ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Bl.  Virgin.  {Diocese  of 
Ogdensburg,  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  trans- 
ferred from  September  14.  Mass — Red;  Gloria,  Credo,  Preface 
of  the  Cross. )     England  :  St.  Thomas  of  Herford,  Bishop. 

Saturday  4. — St.  Francis  of  Asslsl.  Double  Major.  Mass — White; 
Gloria  (Franciscan  churches  have  special  Mass). 

Sunday  5. — Feast  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  (Twentieth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost.)  Double  II  Class.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  the  XX.  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  Third  Prayer  (in  low 
Masses  only)  of  SS.  Placidus  and  Companion  Martyrs,  Credo, 
Preface  of  the  Bl.  Virgin  ;  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  is  read  at  the 
end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  to  be  removed.  (Dedica- 
tion of  England  to  the  Bl.  Virgin  Mary.)  Roman  Order — Same 
as  above,  except  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Galla,  Widow,  Third 
Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Fourth  Prayer  of  SS.  Placidus,  etc. 

Monday  6. — St.  Bruno.     Double.     Mass — White;  Gloria. 
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Tuesday  y. — St.  Mark,  Pope.  Simple.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Sec- 
ond Prayer  of  St.  Sergius  and  Companion  Martyrs,  Third  Prayer 
"A  cunctis. "  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 
Roman  Order — St.  Mark,  Pope.  Double.  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Companion  Martyrs. 

Wednesdays. — St.  Bridget,  Widow.     Double.    Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 

Thursday  p. — SS.  Dionysius  and  Companion  Martyrs.  Semidouble. 
Mass — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  ' '  A  cunctis, ' '  Third  Prayer 
according  to  choice  of  celebrant. 

Friday  10. — St.  Francis  Borgia.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Glo- 
ria, Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to 
choice  of  celebrant.     England :   St.  Paulinus,  Bishop. 

Saturday  11. — Privileged  Votive  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  B.V.M. 
Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  Pope,  Preface  of  the  Bl. 
Virgin.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman 
Order — St.  John  Leonard.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 
England  :  St.  Francis  Borgia  ;  St.  Ethelburga. 

Sunday  12. — Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Mass — Green; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to 
choice  of  celebrant,  Credo,  Preface  of  Holy  Trinity.  Roman 
Order — Feast  of  Maternity  of  the  Bl.  Virgin  Mary.  Double 
Major.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  Bl.  Virgin, 
Gospel  of  XXI.  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal 
is  to  be  removed.     England  :   St.  Wilfrid,  Bishop. 

Monday  13. — St.  Edward,  King.  Semidouble.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to  choice 
of  celebrant.  (Prayer  in  Roman  Order  is  special.  See  Appen- 
dix of  the  Missal.)  England:  Double  I  CI.  with  Octave. 
Secondary  Patron  of  Westminster  Diocese. 

Tuesday  14. — St.  Calixtus  I,  Pope  and  Martyr.  Double.  Mass — 
Red ;  Gloria.  (Prayer  in  Roman  Order  is  special.  See  Appen- 
dix of  the  Missal.) 

Wednesday  75. — St.  Theresa,  Virgin.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Glo- 
ria.     (Carmelite  Churches  have  a  special  Mass.) 

Thursday  16. — Privileged  Votive  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Semi- 
double.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  ''A  cunctis," 
Third  Prayer  according  to  choice  of  celebrant,  Preface  of  the 
Nativity.  Roman  Order — St.  Victor,  Pope.  Double.  Gloria. 
England:  St.  Gall,  Abbot. 
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Friday  ly.  —  St.  Hedwigis,  Widow.  Semidouble.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  <  'A  cunctis, ' '  Third  Prayer  according  to 
choice  of  celebrant. 

Saturday  i8. — St.  Luke,  Evangelist.  Double  II  Class.  Mass — Red  ; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  Apostles.  (In  Springfield  and  Trenton 
Dioceses  :  Second  Prayer  for  the  Bishop.  Anniversary  of  Conse- 
cration.) 

Sunday  ig. — Feast  of  the  Maternity  of  the  Bl.  Virgin  Mary.  (Twenty- 
second  Sunday  after  Pentecost.)  Double  Major.  Mass — White; 
Gloria ;  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Peter  Alcantara,  Third  Prayer  of 
the  XXII.  Sunday,  Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Bl.  Virgin  ;  Gospel  of 
Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  to  be  removed. 
Rojnan  Order — Feast  of  the  Purity  of  the  Bl.  V.  Mary. 

Monday  20. — St.  John  of  Kant.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 
(In  Richmoiad  Diocese  :  Second  Prayer  for  the  Bishop.  Anni- 
versary of  Consecration. )     England:   Octave  of  St.  Edward. 

Tuesday  21 — St.  Hilarion,  Abbot.  Simple.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Ursula  and  Companions,  Third  Prayer  "A 
cunctis."  Roman  Order — Second  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  Third 
Prayer  of  St.  Ursula  and  Companions.  Black  or  any  other  color 
for  votive  Masses.  (Special  Votive  Mass  of  Apostles  has  Gloria.) 
Ogdensburg  Diocese :  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Bl.  Virgin 
Mary.  Double  Major.  (Transferred  from  Sept.  14.)  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Hilarion,  Third  Prayer  of 
St.  Ursula,  etc.,  Credo,  Pref  Bl.  V.  M.  England:  SS.  Ursula 
AND  Companions. 
Wednesday  22. — PeriaL  Mass — Green.  Black  or  any  other  color 
for  votive  Masses.  Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Third  Prayer 
according  to  choice  of  celebrant.  Ogdensburg  Diocese  :  Second 
Prayer  for  the  Dead,  Third  Prayer  "A  cunctis."  (Votive  Mass 
of  St.  Joseph — White  ;  Gloria.  England  :  St.  John  Kant.) 
Thursday  23. — Privileged  Votive  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Semi- 
double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  '  *  A  cunctis, ' ' 
Third  Prayer  according  to  choice  of  celebrant.  Preface  of  the 
Nativity.  Roman  Order  —  Feast  of  the  M.  H.  Redeemer. 
Double  Major.  White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Cross. 
England  :  Feast  of  the  M.  H.  Redeemer. 

Friday  24. — St.  Raphael,  Archangel.  Double  Major.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Credo. 

Saturday  2^. — Privileged  Votive  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  B.  V.  M. 
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Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Chry- 
santhus  and  Daria,  Martyrs,  Third  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Preface  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Black  or  any  other  color  for 
votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — St.  Boniface  I,  Pope.  Double. 
Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  Gloria.  England  : 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  Bishop. 

Sunday  26.  —  Twenty- third  Sunday  after  Pentocost.  Mass— GxQen ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Evarist,  Third  Prayer  "A  cunctis," 
Credo,  Preface  of  Holy  Trinity.  Roman  Order — St.  Evarist, 
Pope  and  Martyr.  Double,  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
of  the  Sunday,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Gospel  of  the 
Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  Missal  is  to  be  removed. 
England  :  St.  Evarist,  M. 

Monday  27. — Vigil  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude.  Mass — Violet;  Second 
Prayer  for  the  Dead,  "Concede,"  "  Benedicamus  Domino"  at 
end  of  Mass  instead  of  "  Ite  Missa  est."  Black  or  any  other  color 
for  votive  Masses.  (Votive  Mass  of  the  Angels  has  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Vigil,  Third  Prayer  *  *  A  cunctis, ' '  and  the 
Gospel  of  the  Vigil  at  the  end  of  Mass. )  England  :  SS.  Vincent 
AND  Companions,  Martyrs. 

Tuesday  28.  —  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Apostles.  Double  II  Class. 
Mass — Red ;   Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Apostles. 

Wednesday  2g. — Ferial.  Mass — Green.  Black  or  any  other  color  for 
votive  Masses.  (Votive  Mass  of  St.  Joseph  has  Gloria. )  Second 
Prayer  **  A  cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to  choice  of  cele- 
brant. **  Benedicamus  Domino  "  at  end  of  Mass  instead  of  "  Ite 
Missa  est." 

Thursday  30. — Privileged  Votive  of  the  Blessed  Eucliarist.  Semi- 
double.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis," 
Third  Prayer  according  to  choice  of  celebrant.  Preface  of  the 
Nativity.     England  :  St.  Alphonsus  Rodriguez. 

Friday  31. — Vigil  of  All  Saints.  Abstinence  and  Fast  Day.  Mass 
— Violet ;  Second  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Third  Prayer  for 
the  Church  or  the  Pope.  "Benedicamus  Domino"  at  the  end 
of  Mass  instead  of  "Ite  Missa  est."  Black  or  any  other  color 
for  votive  Masses.  (Votive  Mass  of  the  Passion  has  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Vigil,  Third  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Preface 
of  the  Cross,  and  Gospel  of  the  Vigil  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for 
which  Missal  is  to  be  removed.)  Roman  Order — S.  Siricius, 
Pope.  Double.  White  \  Gloria,  Gospel  of  the  Vigil  at  the  end 
of  Mass.     England  :  St.  Wolfgang,  Bishop. 
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1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
purpose  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestments  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 

As  regards  the  days  on  which  the  Liturgy  permits  funeral  Masses, 
anniversaries  for  the  dead.  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc.,  see  under  Notes. 

The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of  local 
feasts  not  celebrated  elsewhere. 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

(a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

{b)  Sundays,  in  churches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

(r)  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

(^)  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 

(^)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 
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Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  /.  e.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CL,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI.,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.  When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation.  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  /.  e.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included  ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruction. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — except  the  first  Friday  occur  on  a 

( I )  feast  of  our  Lord  ; 

(  2  )  Double  of  the  I  Class  ; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  on 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls. 

This  Mass  {Miserebitur,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 

THE  LATE  PKOPESSOR  VIEOHOW  AND  DAEWINISM. 
The  death    of   Professor  Virchow,  who  was  admittedly  the 
foremost  anthropologist  of  our  day,  recalls  his  attitude  toward  the 
Darwinian  theory.     In  his  well-known  address  to  the  assembled 
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scientists  at  Munich  in  1877,  printed  under  the  title  oi  Freiheit  der 
Wissenschaft,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  liberty  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, he  warns  students  against  accepting  the  assertions  of 
scientific  men  whose  hypothetical  vagaries  about  the  "  missing 
link,"  by  which  they  wish  to  connect  man's  origin  with  that  of 
the  ape,  cannot,  he  says,  be  called  science.  The  tertiary  man,  he 
holds,  is  a  conjecture,  for  which  we  have  no  positive  or  tenable 
proof.  "  If  we  confine  our  study  to  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
(quaternary)  fossil  man,  we  find  in  every  case  a  man  exactly  such 
as  we  are  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  have  simply  to  confess  the  fact 
that  there  is  absolutely  wanting  every  vestige  of  a  fossil  type 
demonstrating  a  lower  human  development.  Nay,  if  we  place  the 
existing  fossil  human  remains  from  all  quarters  side  by  side  with 
the  present  man,  we  shall  find  to-day  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  human  beings  of  a  lower  type  than  any  of  the  fossil  human  bodies 
of  which  we  know  aught.  ...  I  am  bound  plainly  to  confess 
that  every  new  evidence  which  has  come  to  us  from  the  material 
objects  discovered  has  removed  us  farther  from  the  problem.  We 
have  no  right  to  teach,  since  we  cannot  designate  any  actual  pro- 
duct of  modern  scientific  investigation  to  prove,  the  assumption 
that  man  is  descended  from  the  ape  or  from  any  other  animal." 
It  was  on  the  same  occasion  that  the  eminent  scientist  pointed 
out  the  social  danger  of  doctrines  such  as  the  descendence  theory, 
which  "  whilst  we  speak  of  it  here  with  a  certain  modest  reserve, 
will  be  carried  off  and  taught  to  multitudes  by  outsiders  with  con- 
fident assertiveness  -a  thousand  times  stronger  than  we  dare  to 
assume.  Remember,  gentlemen,  what  proportions  even  now  this 
descendence  theory,  based  on  a  mechanistic  monism,  has  assumed 
in  the  brain  of  our  socia^sts.  That  is,  indeed,  a  thought  for  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  I  trust  that  this  theory  may  not  produce 
in  our  land  the  horrors  which  it  has  caused  in  our  neighbor's 
country  (France)  .  .  .  you  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  I  think, 
that  this  theory  has  strengthened  the  socialistic  current." 


PROTESTANTS  AND  THE  PEENOH  ASSOCIATIONS  LAW. 

The  good  sense  of  Protestant  Englishmen  seems  to  be  quite 
as  much  alive  as  Catholic  instinct  is  to  the  bigotry  of  French  Lib- 
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eralism,  which  seeks  to  justify  the  forcible  closing  of  the  schools 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Religious  Orders  in  France, 
under  the  plea  that  they  failed  to  apply  for  proper  authorization. 
We  have  already  explained  (see  Dolphin  for  September,  p.  337) 
what  is  meant  by  "  authorization,"  and  how  absolutely  impossible 
it  was  for  many  of  the  Congregations  to  comply  with  its  demands. 
The  (London)  Standard  prints  a  number  of  protests  by  writers 
who  sign  their  names,  as  an  offset  to  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  that  paper  to  the  action  of  the  French 
Government : 

Sir  : — Allow  me  to  protest  against  the  anti-clerical  animus  displayed 
by  your  Paris  correspondent  in  his  communications  regarding  the 
forcible  closing  of  the  schools  conducted  by  the  Religious  Orders  in 
France,  who  refuse  to  apply  for  authorization  from  the  Government. 
Like  "J.  J.  G.,"  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  involved  in  an  appli- 
cation for  authorization.  Your  Paris  correspondent  says  that  "we  in 
England  imagine  the  Church  to  be  merely  a  religious  body.  But  in 
countries  where  it  has  a  large  backing,  it  becomes  a  political  body. ' ' 
And  pray  why  should  it  not  ?  Are  not  Catholics  and  their  clergy  citi- 
zens ?  Have  they  not  the  same  rights  as  others  to  use  their  influence 
on  political  qiiestions  ?  Does  not  the  Church  of  England  (as  it  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do)  interfere  in  politics  ? 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  am  a  thorough  Liberal,  but  I  detest  the  ariti -clerical  tyranny,  so 
prevalent  in  France,  and  used  relentlessly  by  a  Government  brought 
into  power  by  the  lamentable  indifference  of  the  electoral  classes  to 
these  questions. 

Another  correspondent,  Mr.  Percy  Russell  (Wave  Crest,  Clac- 
ton-on-Sea)  writes : 

Sir  : — The  other  day  I  read  in  a  leading  article  in  a  London  news- 
paper that  the  determined  efforts  now  making  legislatively  in  France 
to  reduce  that  country  in  a  public  sense  to  a  purely  secular — or  to 
speak  plainly,  an  atheistic  state — does  not  concern  ourselves  !  I  must 
confess  that  I  read  that  passage  with  equal  pain  and  astonishment. 
When  our  neighbor's  house  is  on  fire,  it  is  high  time  to  look  to  our 
own.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  snug  Protestantism  that  can  regard 
complacently  the  terrible  trials  of  some  of  the  religious  educational 
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bodies  in  France  is  simply  an  insult  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 
One  feels  moved  to  exclaim  : 

Does  Christendom  exist  with  France  supine, 

ISeneath  the  lightnings  of  the  fell  decree, 

Aimed  at  the  heart  of  Christianity, 

With  only  women  in  the  battle  line, 

To  fall  as  martyrs  round  the  Cross  Divine  ? 

What  if  within  this  haven  of  the  sea, 

Our  empty  boast  is  Protestants  to  be. 

While  devilish  hands  explode  a  hellish  mine  ? 

The  forces  now  against  religion  massed, 

To-day  in  France,  should  give  to  Christians  pause. 

Else  vain  are  all  the  lessons  of  the  past, 

For  duty  calls  them  to  the  common  cause  ; 

The  Protestant  with  Catholic  should  unite, 

Each  Godless  state  unto  the  dust  to  smite  ! 


ON  EEVIEWS  AND  EEVIEWEES. 

(Communicated.) 

Is  superiicial  criticism  always,  or  even  frequently,  censorious  criti- 
cism? An  interesting  essay  on  "The  Conscience  of  the  Critic"  in 
the  September  number  of  The  Dolphin  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  is.  The  writer  is  both  reasonable  and  timely  in  making  a  plea 
for  that  learned,  patient  and  deliberate  criticism  which  is  the  outcome 
of  combined  culture  and  conscience  in  the  critic.  Such  a  critic  will 
appear,  perhaps,  when  only  learned  men  write  books,  when  only  de- 
liberate men  publish  them,  and  when  only  patient  men  submit  them 
to  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries. 

Meantime,  in  the  absence  of  these  ideal  conditions,  the  perusal  of 
a  given  number  of  reviews  in  a  given  number  of  periodicals  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  reviewer  in  general  is  more  unscrupulous  in  the 
matter  of  praise  than  of  blame.  Miss  Donnelly  is  sufficiently  justified 
in  deploring  the  evil  effects  of  thoughtless  or  malicious  censure.  But 
if  such  indiscriminate  condemnation  is  bad,  indiscriminate  recommen- 
dation is  worse.  And  for  one  reason  or  another,  because  of  the  in- 
herent goodness  of  the  human  heart  or  the  inherited  indolence  of  the 
human  mind,  it  is  much  more  common. 

Every  one  knows  the  exaggerated  absurdity  of  the  publishers'  an- 
nouncement of  new  books.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  some  such 
"advance  notice,"  which  forms  the  basis  of  "reviews  "  in  a  class  of 
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journals  that  cannot  afford  to  engage  the  judgment  of  a  trained  re- 
viewer. Inane  books,  ill-written  books,  books  without  any  excuse  for 
being — the  follies  and  futilities  of  literature — are  extravagantly  eulo- 
gized in  these  periodicals  and  warmly  recommended  to  an  undiscem- 
ing  public. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  strengthen  the  argument  by  including  in  this 
category  books  that  are  morally  hurtful.  These,  it  is  reassuring  to  be- 
lieve, usually  get  the  treatment  they  deserve.  The  most  hurried  or 
the  most  hardened  reviewer  will  not  knowingly  recommend  a  bad  book. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  less  careful  in  his  estimate  of  foolish  or  frivolous 
books.  Indiscriminate  blame,  as  Miss  Donnelly  points  out,  may 
lessen  the  number  of  readers  for  a  good  book.  But  indiscriminate 
praise  multiplies  them  for  a  worthless  book.  One  may  bar  the  help  ; 
the  other  does  the  harm.  It  takes  neither  a  logician  nor  a  theologue 
to  determine  the  question  of  degree  between  a  positive  and  a  negative 
evil. 

The  too  amiable  reviewer  may  do  more  harm,  but  he  is  less  apt  to 
be  conscienceless  than  the  critic  who  condemns  unjustly.  Some  clever- 
ness must  be  coined  into  caustic  phrases,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the 
temptation  to  be  clever  that  triumphs  over  the  intention  to  be  fair. 
The  unwisely  laudatory  reviewer  is  more  often  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  easier  to  be  amiable.  It  is  easier  to  have  a  stock  of 
adjectives  warranted  to  fit  any  book  than  to  pick  them  out  with  reference 
to  the  book  in  hand.  And  in  the  periodicals  on  which  the  amiable 
reviewer  flourishes,  including  most  Catholic  journals,  he  is  often 
editorial  writer,  exchange  editor,  local  editor,  and  proof-reader  as  well 
as  literary  critic.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  the  publisher's  circular  appeals 
to  him.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  read  all  the  books 
that  seek  his  review,  much  less  that  he  give  to  them  the  slow,  judicial 
and  dispassionate  attention  which  is  necessary  to  calm  and  competent 
criticism. 

So  he  praises — as  the  easiest  and  the  least  compromising  way  out 
of  a  difficulty.  I,  for  one,  do  not  blame  him.  I  rather  admire  the 
forbearance  which  he  so  invariably  exercises.  Even  at  the  expense 
of  energy,  and  time,  and  a  little  thought,  I  marvel  that  he  does  not 
sometimes  yield  to  the  temptation  to  do  some  destruction  on  his  own 
account.  Or  if  he  must  use  stock  phrases  and  publishers'  notices — 
and  both  habit  and  expediency  are  strong  in  him — could  he  not  make 
them  a  little  less  saccharine,  a  little  less  inclusive  of  every  literary 
virtue  ?  He  is  not  wholly  to  be  blamed,  but  could  he  not  be  reasoned 
with? 
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The  superlativeness  of  these  reviewers  has  the  effect  of  deadening 
the  popular  sense  of  comparison.  There  is  an  old  fable  of  a  boy  and 
a  wolf  And  if  adjective  enthusiasm — which,  after  all,  is  limited  by 
the  supply  of  adjectives — is  squandered  so  recklessly  over  everything 
that  gets  between  covers  under  a  good  imprint,  how  are  we  to  know 
when  the  real  book  appears,  the  book  that  has  something  to  give  us  of 
knowledge,  or  inspiration,  or  new  insight?  A  sincere  admiration, 
however  fulsomely  expressed,  would  not  be  intolerable.  But  this  gush 
bears  not  even  the  semblance  of  sincerity.  The  publisher  does  not 
believe  his  own  extravagances ;  they  are  merely  his  trade.  The  reviewer 
does  not  believe  them ;  they  are  merely  his  convenience.  Is,  then, 
the  reader  to  believe  them  ?  And  if  he  does,  how  far  is  the  reviewer 
accountable  for  his  misleading  ? 

This  is  the  ethical  question.  It  opens  the  way  for  much  interest- 
ing and  delicate  speculation.  Can  any  exigency  of  circumstance 
justify  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer  ?  To  what  extent 
is  he  responsible  for  the  effects  of  the  opinions  which  he  advances  as 
his  own?  In  what  relation  is  a  reviewer's  conscience  to  his  ability? 
Here  is  a  complication.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  reviewer's  con- 
science might  be  clearer  than  his  literary  discernment.  In  that  case, 
might  not  his  judgment,  subjectively  right,  be  effectively  more  harm- 
ful than  that  of  a  less  scrupulous  but  more  judicious  critic  ? 

Without  doing  more  than  hinting  at  these  perplexities,  it  follows 
at  once  that  to  be  a  conscientious  critic  something  more  than  a  con- 
science is  necessary.  The  critical  conscience  will  first  insist  upon  the 
critical  judgment.  And  the  critical  judgment  includes  such  liberal 
qualifications  as  a  trained  sense  of  proportion,  a  broad  grasp  of  many 
subjects,  a  calm  poise  of  mind,  an  instinct  for  the  right  literary  ex- 
pression. We  may  well  pause  to  ask  how  many  critics  we  have  with 
this  equipment ;  how  many  we  are  likely  to  have  so  long  as  literary 
criticism  is  haphazard  and  incidental  and  critics  are  without  training 
and  without  standards. 

Precisely  for  the  reason  that  he  is  better  equipped  for  his  work, 
the  English  reviewer  seems  more  conscientious  that  the  American. 
Journalists  of  the  better  class  in  England  are  men  of  broader  scholar- 
ship than  those  of  the  same  class  in  this  country.  I  confess  that  when 
I  wish  an  authoritative  and  satisfying  estimate  of  a  book  I  wait  for  the 
English  reviews.  Criticism  is  a  profession  with  them  ;  with  us  it  is 
the  slightest  of  avocations. 

The  English  review  is  leisurely  and  painstaking.     The   English 
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reviewer,  when  he  is  serious — and  he  is  usually  serious — is  the  most 
cautious  of  critics.  He  modifies  and  hesitates  and  distinguishes.  He 
is  a  master  in  the  art  of  qualification.  By  a  singular  process,  difficult 
for  a  mere  American  to  understand,  he  manages  to  impress  the  utmost 
positiveness  of  opinion  by  means  of  the  utmost  negativeness  of  phrase. 
To  compare  the  American  with  the  English  method  of  criticism  is  to 
make  an  interesting  study  in  national  characteristics.  The  American 
critic  is  more  direct,  but  he  is  less  effective.  His  verdict  is  more 
unmistakably  expressed  without  being  more  unmistakable.  He  lacks 
finesse ;  he  is  not  versed  in  what  may  be  called  the  diplomacy  of 
literary  expression. 

The  English  critic's  self-assurance  is  marvelous.  His  is  never  the 
hesitancy  of  doubt  or  of  humility.  His  attitude  is  that  of  a  judge 
pronouncing  sentence.  He  is  saying  the  final  word  on  the  subject, 
and  he  takes  conscientious  care  to  express  himself  truthfully,  fully  and 
clearly.  The  American  takes  himself  less  seriously.  His  reader  also 
takes  him  less  seriously.  If  his  gravity  is  happily  less,  so,  unhap- 
pily, is  his  authority.  He,  too,  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  levels 
of  democracy.  Democracy  is  an  excellent  working  principle  so  long 
as  it  remains  outside  the  domain  of  letters.  But  let  there  be  a  few 
who  know  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  who  have  the  courage  of  their 
superiority.  The  autocracy  of  mind  is  a  good  antidote  for  the  democ- 
racy of  conceit. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  as  criticism  is  a  reactive  form  of  literature, 
ours  is  still  too  young  to  have  greatly  developed  it.  That  is  true.  We 
are  ready  enough  to  formulate  our  limitations  into  excuses.  We  are 
less  ready  to  realize  them  as  reasons  for  improvement.  The  whole 
usefulness  of  any  discussion  of  the  subject  lies  in  making  clear  the 
impossibility  of  conscientiousness  in  individual  criticism  unless  there 
is  a  higher  ideal  for  all  criticism.  The  demand  for  a  critic  with  a 
conscience  is  really  a  demand  for  trained  criticism.  The  absence  of 
proper  equipment  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  slipshod  and  incompetent 
reviewing,  which  is  justly  complained  of.  We  have  experts  to  pass 
upon  the  work  of  craftsmen  in  other  trades.  Why  should  an  author 
alone  be  denied  trial  by  his  peers  ? 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  public  of  the  manner  as  well 
as  the  matter  of  book-reviewing.  Whether  reviewing  is  simply  what 
its  name  implies — a  synopsis  and  general  outline  of  the  work  in  hand — 
or  whether  the  reviewer  may  be  allowed  the  critic's  privilege  of  follow- 
ing his  own  bent  and  indulging  his  own  opinions,  is  a  question  which 
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seems  likely  to  remain  in  a  state  of  interrogation.  The  former  method 
has  its  advantages  for  the  author,  the  latter  for  the  reader.  The  Lon- 
don Academy  believes  that  the  critique  should  in  itself  be  interesting, 
when  it  condemns  a  bad  book  or  praises  a  good  one.  The  general 
reader  will  agree  with  this  view.  He  reads,  perhaps,  one  book  to  a 
dozen  book  reviews.  In  ten  cases  out  of  the  dozen  he  reads  the  review 
without  any  thought  of  reading  the  book,  but  simply  because  it  is  an 
interesting  or  a  well-written  or  a  suggestive  essay — because  it  deals 
with  something  that  expresses  life  in  the  passing  or  reflects  literature 
in  the  development.  The  office  of  the  critic  is  not  that  of  the  literary 
reporter,  but  of  the  literary  commentator.  If  I  wish  book-news  simply, 
I  know  where  I  may  be  abundantly  supplied.  Fortunately,  however, 
I  am  not  constrained  to  read  the  reviews  in  the  "literary"  news- 
papers. 

The  literary  reporter  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  scorned.  He  is  a 
concession  to  the  modern  idea  of  progress.  He  digests  the  literary 
output  for  the  multitude  who  are  afraid  of  literature  in  large  quantities, 
and  for  the  larger  multitude  to  whom  books  are  merely  information. 
He  is  a  useful,  a  time-saving  personage ;  he  is  not,  of  course,  a  critic. 

But  there  is  still  a  minority  to  whom  novels  are  more  than  plots, 
and  to  whom  books  hold  more  than  facts.  Let  their  critics  have  a 
turn  for  literary  expression  as  well  as  a  conscience.  At  best,  the  art 
of  criticism  is  a  very  fallible  art.  All  its  canonical  buttresses  cannot 
disguise  that  its  foundation  is  mere  personal  opinion.  The  utmost 
conscientiousness  cannot  save  the  critics  from  a  bewilderment  of  con- 
tradictions. It  is  the  single  craft  in  which  the  dignity  is  all  in  the 
craftsman.  His  scholarship,  his  balance,  his  critical  acumen,  give 
weight  to  his  opinions;  and  with  all  that,  unless  he  have  grace  or 
force  of  expression,  he  cannot  give  them  currency. 

A  more  conscientious  criticism  will  not  add  to  the  sum  of  praise  or 
blame,  but  it  will  add  to  the  reasonableness  of  both.  When  the  critic 
justifies  himself,  his  office  will  need  no  justification.  If  the  public  is 
inclined  to  regard  him  lightly,  it  yet  regards  him  more  seriously  than 
he  regards  himself  The  critic's  conscience  cannot  be  expected  to  rise 
above  the  levels  of  his  self-respect.  As  he  learns  to  reverence  his  work, 
it  will  grow  more  worthy  of  reverence. 

Anne  Elizabeth  O'Hare. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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WHY  CATHOLICS  WOESHIP  THE  SAINTS. 

In  an  article  of  the  current  issue  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Review  Father  W.  R.  Carson,  of  Shefford,  England,  gives  a 
thoughtful  and  practical  analysis  of  the  "  Rationale  of  Saint-Wor- 
ship," He  shows  how  radically  Protestants,  as  a  rule,  misunder- 
stand the  motives  which  actuate  Catholics  in  their  reverence  and 
fondness  for  the  friends  of  God  whom  we  style  the  Saints. 

They  who  cavil  at  what  they  term  the  "excessive  honor" 
offered  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  her  holiest  children,  forget  that 
all  reverence  shown  to  the  Saints  is  shown  to  God  through  them. 
We  cannot  as  Christians  honor  them  at  all  unless  we  honor  at 
the  same  time  Jesus  whom  they  have  shown  forth  in  their  lives ; 
nor  love  them,  even  sparingly  and  fearfully,  except  for  His  sake. 

The  Catholic  View. 

This  great  truth  of  the  all-pervading  presence  and  power  of 
God,  whereby  alone  the  finite  creature  of  a  day  can  show  forth 
the  excellence  of  a  holy  life,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  Saint-worship.  The  Church  does  not  separate  the  gift 
from  the  Giver,  nor  pay  homage  to  any  height  of  created  perfec- 
tion without  acknowledging  its  source,  and  praising  the  infinite 
Being  who  is  in  Himself  all-perfect.  For  what  is  it  to  honor  a 
person?  By  "honor  "is  meant  a  man  or  woman's  good  name, 
and  by  "  honoring "  a  fellow-creature  we  recognize  that  excellence 
which  we  perceive  in  him. 

*  *  Good  name  in  man  or  woman 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls."  ^ 

* 

Now  this  honor,  this  virtue  that  shines  as  the  brightest  jewel 
in  the  diadem  of  personal  character,  comes  from  God,  "  the  giver 
of  every  good  gift."  ^  He  is  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whose 
unapproachable  perfection  every  fitful  gleam  of  human  beauty — 
whether  of  form  or  feature,  or  truer,  because  spiritual  loveliness  of 
soul — shines  down  upon  us.  All  excellence  in  man  is  but  the 
faint  reflection  of  the  perfect  excellence  of  God.  Even  as  the  fair 
landscape  on  a  summer's  day — pasture-land,  wooded  slope,  river 

1  Shakespeare,  Othello,  act  III,  scene  III. 
*  St.  James  1:17. 
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bank,  gently  flowing  stream — mirrors  the  ageless  beauty  of  the 
infinite  Creator,  from  whose  mind  it  comes  into  being ;  even  as 
the  unsearchable  wonders  of  the  untravelled  fields  of  measureless 
space  that  stretch  before  us  in  the  heavens  by  night,  show  forth 
His  wisdom;  so  do  the  qualities  of  mind,  the  beauties  of  soul,  the 
strength  or  attractiveness  or  winsomeness  of  character,  the  un- 
utterable marvels  of  Divine  grace  on  the  soil  of  human  nature, 
derive  all  their  worth  from  the  God  who  embraces  in  Himself  the 
sum-total  of  perfection. 

He  reveals  Himself  to  us  in  everything  that  He  has  made — 
as  much  in  human  character  as  in  physical  nature — even  "  His 
eternal  power  and  Godhead."  Nay,  it  is  in  a  far  higher  degree 
that  the  moral  attributes  of  the  saintly  life  manifest  the  nature  of 
God  in  all  its  holiness.  "  We  find,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  in  the 
world  a  progressive  revelation.  In  the  mechanical  laws  of  inorganic 
nature  are  manifested  (God's)  greatness,  immortality,  wisdom,  and 
power ;  in  the  vital  forms  of  flower  and  animal  He  shews  us  that 
He  is  alive ;  in  the  thinking  faculties,  the  conscience,  will,  love, 
personality  of  man,  we  catch  faint  glimpses  of  the  Divine  mind 
and  character."  And  so  indeed  the  virtues  of  the  Saints — their 
self-abnegation,  their  heroic  deeds  for  the  welfare  of  men,  their 
close  communion  with  God — are  to  us  only  copies  of  a  great 
original,  showing  forth  faintly,  but  truly,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Divine  life.  Grace  is  the  source  of  every  holy  impulse,  the  well- 
spring  of  every  form  of  saintly  activity,  and  the  servants  of  God 
by  its  aid  do  but  reflect  on  earth  the  beauty  of  holiness  con- 
summated in  that  glory  for  which  grace  is  the  seed  and  preparation. 

Thus,  in  honoring  our  fellow -beings,  for  their  natural  gifts,  in 
recognizing,  that  is  to  say,  in  them  certain  charms,  a  certain  good- 
ness, certain  perfections,  we  do  not  detract  anything  from  the 
honor,  reverence,  and  worship  which  we  owe  to  God  alone. 
Rather  in  honoring  the  gift,  we  honor  the  Giver ;  in  praising  the 
derived  and  finite  beauty,  we  praise  and  adore  the  eternal  Beauty. 
A  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  every  form  of 
excellence  in  human  character  leads  us  back  to  the  uncreated 
fountain-head  of  all  perfection. 

As  well  might  one  be  accused  of  idolatrously  dishonoring  the 
Creator  when  one  gazes  in  rapture  at  lovely  scenery,  or  the  crim- 
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son  tints  of  sunset,  or  the  delicate  bloom  of  the  tiny  flower,  as  in 
paying  homage  to  a  creature  in  whom  we  discern  traits  of  self- 
sacrifice,  nobility,  purity,  intellectual  acumen,  or  moral  strength. 
In  either  case  we  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  reflected 
glory  to  that  of  which  it  is  the  reflection ;  we  worship  the  Maker 
in  the  finished  work  of  His  hands. 

Nor  is  the  case  different  in  regard  to  the  supernatural  virtues 
of  the  Saints — the  result  of  their  close  union  with  God.  When 
the  Catholic  Church  (the  faithful  and  jealous  guardian  of  every 
part  of  the  revealed  Truth  committed  to  her  care)  bids  her  chil- 
dren, in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  to  render  honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due,  tribute  to  whom  tribute,"  ^  the  honor  of  reverence  to  the 
saints,  confessors,  martyrs,  virgins,  of  every  age,  and  primarily  to 
Mary  the  saint  of  saints,  the  queen  of  martyrs,  the  virgin  of  virgins 
— the  tribute  of  love  to  the  princes  of  the  Israel  of  God  who  have 
passed  from  the  warfare  of  earth  to  the  peace  of  Paradise — she 
does  not  thereby  take  away  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  supreme 
honor  due  to  God,  nor  lessen  by  a  farthing  the  tribute  which  is 
His  by  right.  The  worship  due  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator 
stands  on  a  totally  different  level  from  the  relative  honor  paid  to 
the  excellences  and  virtues  of  our  fellow-men.  We  bow  prostrate 
before  our  Father  in  Heaven  in  humble  adoration  of  His  perfec- 
tions— His  Beauty,  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Love,  which  surpass  all 
understanding ;  we  bend  our  knee  to  His  saints  and  Mary  their 
queen,  in  respect  and  veneration,  because  we  see  in  them,  as  in 
a  mirror,  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  light.  There  is  an  infinite 
difference  between  the  worship  of  God,  offered  to  Him  by  His 
representative  on  earth,  in  prayer — that  highest  act  of  the 
soul,  in  sacrifice — the  spotless  oblation  of  the  Mass,  in  peni- 
tence— the  abasement  in  tears  of  our  whole  being  before  Him 
— and  the  reverence  we  show  for  His  sake  to  those  who  in 
their  several  spheres  approached  most  nearly  to  His  likeness. 
We  cannot  compare  the  finite  perfections  of  the  creature,  whose 
life  is  as  a  shadow  that  passeth  away,  with  the  boundless  perfec- 
tions of  the  Godhead  which  are  one  with  the  Divine  Essence ; 
nor  can  we  compare  the  supreme  worship  of  Latria — the  slave- 
like prostration  before  an  all-powerful  Master — which  the  Church 

•'  Rom.  13:7. 
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bids  us  offer  to  God,  with  the  limited  worship  of  Hyperdulia  and 
Dulia  which  she  tells  us  to  give  to  Mary  and  the  saints  and  angels 
who  make  up  heaven's  hierarchy  of  royalty.  They  who  think 
that  it  is  possible  so  to  confuse  the  two  kinds  of  perfection — the 
infinite  and  divine  with  the  finite  and  human, — and  the  two  kinds 
of  worship — the  absolute,  paid  to  God  as  God,  and  the  relative, 
paid  to  His  creatures  because  they  are  His  and  as  such  manifest 
His  attributes ;  they  who  accuse  the  Church  of  idolatry,  maintain- 
ing that  the  gates  of  Hell  have  prevailed  against  the  Ark  of 
Covenant,  and  that  "  the  pillar  and  ground  "  (eSpaito/jLa :  founda- 
tion) *  of  the  Truth  has  become  the  support  of  a  lie,  in  that  it  has 
honored  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator, — such  people  only 
show  that  they  themselves  have  never  grasped  the  true  nature  of 
the  Divinity,  nor  really  believed  in  the  infinite  gulf  of  separation 
that  lies  between  the  all-holy,  incomprehensible  perfection  of  God, 
possessed  by  Him,  on  account  of  His  nature  which  embraces  in 
its  fulness  every  possibility  of  existence,  and  the  imperfect,  derived 
grace  and  excellence  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  have  mani- 
fested incompletely  the  perfection  and  holiness  that  are  only 
found  in  their  entirety  in  God. 

A  Great  Difference. 

We  cannot  honor  the  creature  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the 
same  way  that  we  honor  the  Creator.  From  the  very  fact  that 
the  person  we  honor  is  a  creature — one  owing  even  existence  to 
another — ^it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pay  divine  wor- 
ship to  him. 

Hence  in  rendering  our  debt  of  homage,  or  paying  our  tribute 
of  love  to  the  princes  of  the  Church  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
we  do  not  honor  or  love  them  apart  from  Him,  as  though  they 
were  gods  in  themselves.  Rather,  in  honoring  the  Saints  we 
honor  Him  from  whom  this  sanctity  flows ;  in  venerating  Mary, 
we  worship  the  Almighty  who  chose  her  to  be  the  Mother  of  His 
only  begotten  Son.  We  worship  God  absolutely,  without  any 
qualifications  or  relation  to  another.  He  stands  by  Himself  in 
solitary  majesty,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  perfection,  the 
unique  object  of  the  supreme  worship  of  every  soul  endowed  with 

*  I  Tim.  3  :  15. 
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the  gift  of  understanding ;  we  honor  the  Saints  relatively  and  with 
a  distinction,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
excellence  as  a  thing  obtained  independently  of  the  Divine  power, 
but  solely  because  of  their  nearness  of  approach  to  the  Author  of 
sanctity,  their  faithful  likeness  of  the  ageless  Beauty  from  whom 
they  derived  every  grace  and  spiritual  perfection. 

In  fine,  we  worship  God  Himself  when  we  do  homage  to  the 
creature  who  walked  with  Him  in  friendship  through  life's  pilgrim- 
age, and  now  reigns  with  Him  eternally  in  the  new  Jerusalem  of 
which  the  Lamb  is  the  light  and  the  sun. 

Why  this  Indirect  Worship? 

It  may,  however,  be  asked.  Why  pay  this  indirect,  roundabout 
worship  to  God  when  we  can  go  straight  to  His  throne  and  adore 
Him  simply  and  supremely  as  He  is  in  Himself,  without  any  rela- 
tion to  a  creature  ?  We  reply  that  it  is  for  two  reasons :  First, 
because  such  worship  is  in  accordance  with  God's  universal  provi- 
dence ;  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  keep  alive  in  us  a  vital  practical 
reality,  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  dependence  of  everything 
created  upon  Him. 

We  do  not  worship  God  directly  in  nature.  He  wills  that 
through  the  works  He  has  made  we  should  touch  His  hand  in 
faith  and  thanksgiving. 

Creation  is  at  once  His  mirror  and  His  garment :  it  leads  us  to 
Him  in  telling  us  of  His  perfections,  while  in  itself  it  clothes  His 
eternal  thoughts.  "  Look  only,"  says  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
"  look  only  at  an  ear  of  corn,  at  the  budding  of  a  plant,  .  . 
at  the  beauty  in  fruit  and  flower  of  the  early  autumn ;  at  the  moun- 
tains, their  bases  green  with  grass  which  no  human  hand  has  sown, 
while  their  summits  cleave  the  azure  of  the  sky ;  at  the  springs 
that  issue  from  their  swelling  slopes  like  fruitful  breasts,  to  run  in 
rivers  through  the  glens  ;  at  the  sea  that  receives  all  waters,  yet 
remains  within  its  bounds.  .  .  .  Look  at  these  and  such  like 
sights,  .  .  .  and  can  the  eye  of  reason  fail  to  read  in  them 
lessons  of  truth  ?  "* 

"  If  ever,^  on  a  bright  night,  while  gazing  at  the  stars  in  all 

^  De  mart.  :  inf. 

*  Writes  Gregory's  brother  and  fellow  follower  of  Origen,  Basil. 
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their  beauty,  you  have  thought  of  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  if  you 
have  asked  yourself  who  it  is  that  has  bespangled  heaven  with 
such  flowers,  and  endowed  all  things  with  usefulness  even  greater 
than  their  beauty ;  if  ever  in  the  day-time  you  have  studied  the 
wonders  of  the  light  and  raised  yourself  by  things  visible  to  the 
invisible  Being, — then  you  are  a  fit  auditor  of  Christian  Truth."'^ 

If  nature  speaks  to  us  of  God,  so  that  we  can  truly  worship 
Him  in  it,  what  is  to  prevent  us  from  beholding  and  praising  Him 
in  the  grace  which  has  deified  our  restored  humanity  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Saints  ?  Each  effect  of  the  Creator's  love  discloses  to 
us  something  of  His  nature  in  its  own  order  and  degree.  There 
is  an  ascending  scale  in  the  music  of  creation's  harmonies,  even  as 
there  is  an  ascending  perfection  in  the  bewildering  variety  of  the 
gifts  that  comprise  creation.  As  grace  surpasses  nature,  so  does 
the  excellence  of  the  Saints  demand  a  higher  acknowledgment 
of  God,  the  author  of  all  virtue.  As  on  a  ladder,  rung  upon  rung, 
we  ascend  through  the  myriad  works  of  creation  in  their  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  to  their  Almighty  Creator.  Their  form  varies 
in  perfection,  leading  the  soul  gradually,  stage  by  stage,  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  uncreated  Beauty,  as  they  bid  us  see  in 
them  faint  shadows  of  their  Maker's  nature,  off-rayings  of  His 
eternal  glory. 

The  lives  of  the  Saints,  spent  in  faithful  imitation  of  the  life 
of  God  Incarnate,  complete  the  ascending  scale  of  earthly  per- 
fections. The  Creator  as  yet  we  cannot  behold,  but  we  are  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  vision,  where  we  see  Him  mirrored  in  the  crea- 
tures who  have  by  their  holiness  most  nearly  resembled  the  per- 
fection of  His  nature. 

And  as  the  contemplation  of  God  in  nature  must  end  in  acts 
of  worship,  so  the  manifestation  of  His  sanctity  in  the  holy  lives 
of  His  closest  followers — creatures  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  His  intimate  friendship — leads  of  necessity  to  prostration  be- 
fore His  foot-stool.  We  reverence  the  Creator  in  His  lower 
works  which  we  see  around  us,  approaching  Him  indirectly  and 
mediately  through  them ;  and  why  should  it  be  otherwise  when 
His  spiritual  gifts  of  supernatural  grace  are  in  question?  The 
whole  order  of  Providence  implies  that  it  is  the  Divine  will  that 

"^ Hexam.,  VI,  I. 
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we  should  see  God  everywhere — as  much  in  the  finished  work  ot 
a  saintly  life  as  in  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun — and  seeing  Him, 
should  recognize  His  presence  by  acts  of  praise,  thanksgiving  and 
worship. 

It  is  hard  enough,  in  an  age  so  self-reliant  as  the  present,  to 
remember  that  man  without  God  is  nothing ;  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  men  who  have  made  self-indulgence  a  fine  art,  to  judge  at  their 
right  relative  value  the  fleeting  benefits  of  material  progress  and 
the  solid,  though  unseen,  works  of  Divine  grace ;  but  the  task 
would  be  well  nigh  impossible  were  there  not  the  presence  among 
Bs  of  a  Church  setting  up  an  uncompromising  standard  by  which 
to  test  the  objects  of  human  endeavor,  and  never  failing  by  her 
practical  teaching  to  make  men  recognize  God's  universal  sover- 
eignty over  every  work  and  effect  of  human  hands. 

By  compelling  her  children  to  venerate  the  Saints,  the  Church, 
on  the  one  hand,  attacks  Pantheism  in  its  stronghold,  and,  on  the 
other,  keeps  in  proportion  the  truth  exaggerated  by  its  sophis- 
tries. She  teaches  strenuously  that  God's  power  is  omnipresent. 
His  ramifications  in  every  outlet  of  human  activity — in  the  rhap- 
sodies of  St.  Theresa,  or  the  toilsome  life  of  untiring  activity  for 
the  good  of  souls  of  a  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  no  less  than  in  the 
laborious  studies  of  the  scientist — and  that  He  is  glorified  in  His 
saints,  while  never  obscuring  the  infinite  separation  that  must  ever 
exist  between  the  Creator  existing  from  eternity,  and  the  creature 
brought  into  being  in  time.  The  Catholic  is  taught  to  wor- 
ship God's  attributes  in  their  created  copies — His  wisdom  in  St. 
Augustine,  His  love  in  St.  John — but  He  is  never  allowed  to  for- 
get the  words  of  the  Vatican  Council,*  that  "  the  substance  of 
God  and  of  the  visible  universe  is  not  one  and  the  same,"  and 
that  "  if  anyone  shall  affirm  that  finite  things  are  emanations  of 
the  Divine  essence  so  that  God  comprises  the  sum-total  of  exist- 
ences," he  must  be  held  accursed. 

All  Honor  to  God. 

Saint-worship  is  no  idolatrous  imitation  of  a  Pagan  prototype. 
It  is  the  concrete  sign  of  the  soul's  sense  of  the  utter  dependence 
of  everything  upon  God.     The  more  His  power  is  realized,  the 

*  Sess.  Ill,  De  Dee  omnium  rerum  Creatore,  Can.  3. 
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greater  will  be  the  reverence  shown  to  those  who  have  best  cor- 
responded with  its  spiritual  energizings  in  their  holiness  of  life. 
Appreciation  of  the  works  of  grace  in  the  righteous  deeds  of  the 
Saints  will  lead  to  a  deeper  apprehension  of  the  fathomless  abyss 
of  the  Divine  Sanctity,  issuing  in  an  attempt  to  reproduce  it,  how- 
ever faintly,  in  ourselves. 

For  the  honor  paid  to  the  Saints  springs  primarily  from  love 
to  God,  with  whom  they  are  united  in  close  relationship — a  love 
akin  to  that  which  we  give  freely  to  friends  of  a  dear  friend — 
and  love  does  not  rest  content  with  mere  lip-service ;  it  stretches 
forth  inevitably  into  action.  Thus  our  tribute  to  the  Saints  is  of 
no  low  currency.  It  is  of  sterling  value — even  the  gold  of  a 
life  spent  in  reproducing  their  virtues.  We  honor  God  when  we 
honor  His  chosen  friends ;  and  the  truest  honor  we  can  pay  them 
is  the  honor  of  faithful  imitation,  winning  thereby  for  ourselves 
the  right  of  access  to  their  presence  and  a  final  share  in  their 
eternal   reward. 


OONOEENING  INDULGENCES. 
Among  recent  Decrees  of  interest  to  devout  readers  are  the 
following  from  the  S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  which  (i) 
Declares  that  all  Indulgences  granted  to  the  Dominican  Order 
are  applicable  to  the  Souls  in  Purgatory.  (2)  Extends  the  In- 
dulgences of  the  Dominican  Order  to  all  (semi-public)  chapels 
of  Dominican  Tertiaries,  together  with  those  who  dwell  with  them 
in  their  convents.  (3)  Grants  a  Sanatio  of  all  defects  that  have 
occurred  through  inadvertence  in  the  erection  of  the  Via  Crucis 
up  to  May  27,  1901.  (4)  Declares  that  the  rule  requiring  a 
priest  or  cleric  to  lead  the  "  Way  of  the  Cross,"  when  made  in 
common,  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  religious  communities  of 
nuns;  but  that  in  their  case  the  Indulgences  are  gained  if  a 
sister  lead  in  the  exercise  of  the  "  Stations," 


PAEISH  WOEK  AND  TEAINING  CLASSES  TOE  NUESES. 
Through  the    intelligent  and  religious-minded  enterprise  of 
priests  in  different  parts  of  the  States  there  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence of  late  years  voluntary  cooperative  and  industrial  associa- 
tions which  must  bring  untold  blessings  to  the  communities  in 
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which  they  are  active.  The  primary  object  of  these  institutes  is  to 
provide  Catholic  young  people  with  the  means  of  self-support  by 
opening  well-appointed  courses  of  instruction  in  various  branches 
of  practical  knowledge.  The  youth  having  left  school  are  given 
opportunities  for  further  education  in  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
Young  women  are  taught  not  only  the  domestic  arts,  cooking, 
household  work,  dressmaking  and  needlework,  but  also  the  prac- 
tical methods  which  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  outside  the 
home.  Hence  there  are  classes  of  stenography,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  music,  and  the  manual  arts.  In  some  instances 
graded  classes  provide  instruction  in  the  elementaiy  branches  for 
those  who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  a  thorough  schooling 
during  their  child-years,  but  who  havesufficient  and  often  superior 
talent  to  profit  by  subsequent  instruction  which  enables  them  to 
accept  good  positions  in  secular  life. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  institutes  of  this  kind  inaugurated 
and  carried  on  by  the  directing  zeal  of  the  parish  priest  of  St. 
Augustine's  Church  in  Brooklyn,  is  the  Catholic  Woman's  Asso- 
ciation of  that  city.  It  has  been  gradually  increasing  its  efficiency 
for  a  number  of  years,  making  a  pleasant  home  for  itself,  with  a 
good  library,  reading  and  class-rooms  well  fitted  up  with  needful 
apparatus  for  instruction.  The  parish  priest,  who  is  the  inspiring 
and  fostering  genius  of  the  movement,  has  in  every  instance  laid 
emphatic  stress  upon  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff  employed 
by  him.  The  best  pedagogical  and  manual  instructors  not  only 
in  New  York  but  from  outside  have  been  called  into  service,  so 
that  the  training  might  produce  results  which  could  stand  more 
than  a  superficial  test.  As  a  consequence  the  young  people  of 
this  Institute  are  sought  by  employers,  and  readily  find  good 
positions. 

Among  the  very  important  secondary  effects  of  this  work  are 
the  moral  influences  which  it  produces  by  inspiring  our  young 
Catholics  with  self-respect,  by  bringing  them  together  on  a  healthy 
basis  of  mutual  and  social  beneficence,  by  offering  constantly 
increasing  opportunities  not  only  for  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement but  for  that  general  culture  by  which  those  outside 
the  Church  are  brought  under  Catholic  influence.  Some  of  the 
lectures  and  musical  entertainments  furnished  by  the  Association 
are  of  the  highest  type,  even  from  the  professional  point  of  view. 
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Very  recently  a  new  field  of  usefulness  has  been  opened  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Catholic  Women's  Association,  by  the  opening 
of  Training  Classes  for  Nurses.  This  new  departure  seems  to  us 
of  great  importance.  There  are  few  religious  communities  whose 
members  can  undertake  to  act  as  domestic  nurses.  Catholic 
nurses  are  much  in  demand,  because  by  reason  of  their  relig- 
ious convictions  they  realize,  as  no  merely  professional  and  non- 
Catholic  attendant  at  the  sick-bed  can  realize,  the  needs  of  the  Cath- 
olic patient.  They  facilitate  the  priestly  ministrations  in  the  hours 
of  need,  and  often  find  ways  of  preparing  the  soul  for  heaven  when 
pastoral  care  is  impossible  or  difficult.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  here  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Our  purpose  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  wise  zeal  that  finds  means  to  provide  such  avenues 
of  activity  for  the  people  of  the  parish.  It  succeeds  not  merely 
in  establishing  a  useful  and  promising  field  of  labor  for  worthy 
women,  but  by  giving  them  competent  training  it  becomes  at  the 
same  time  a  blessing  to  a  much  larger  community. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  always  easy  to  arrange  with  responsible  medi- 
cal authorities  for  obtaining  public  recognition  of  such  training  at- 
tested by  regular  certificates  and  diplomas  of  efficiency ;  yet  we 
fancy  that  even  without  this  the  trained  nurse  will  find  abundant 
employment.  In  the  case  of  the  Association  of  which  we  speak 
here,  the  pastor  has  apparently  succeeded  in  obtaining  such 
recognition.     Says  the  Prospectus : 

"  Graduates  of  this  department  will  be  known  as  Nazarene 
Nurses,  in  honor  of  Him  who  was  so  generously  kind  to  the  sick, 
thoughtful  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body,  and  who  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  duty.  ...  A  complete  course  in  prac- 
tical nursing  will  be  given  by  a  staff  of  three  physicians  of  recog- 
nized ability.  These  instructors  will  be  assisted  in  their  work  by 
a  trained  nurse  of  long  and  varied  experience."  The  following 
are  the  Class  Regulations  in  force : 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twenty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  a  strong  indorse- 
ment as  to  intelligence  and  character. 

The  course  will  embrace  ten  weeks,  during  which  there  will  be  a  session  each 
day,  from  3.30  to  5.30  P.M. 

Five  lectures  each  week  will  be  given  by  the  medical  members  of  the  staff.  The 
trained  nurse  will  teach  the  niceties  of  nursing  during  one  hour  of  each  of  two  days 
each  week.     One  whole  session  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  invalid  cookery. 
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Each  pupil  will  provide  herself  with  the  class-book,  a  note-book,  and  the  regu- 
lation uniform. 

The  pupils  will  be  required  to  wear  their  uniforms  when  attending  the  sessions, 
and  to  keep  them  in  perfect  condition. 

Every  graduate  will  be  expected  to  give  her  services  gratuitously,  if  requested, 
for  some  weeks  after  graduation,  in  order  to  secure  practical  knowledge,  and  there- 
after to  be  willing  to  accept,  if  necessary,  ten  dollars  a  week  for  her  services. 

Pupils  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  during  the  course  for  absence,  disobedience 
to  rule,  or  for  lack  of  qualifications  ;  if  for  either  of  the  first  two  causes,  the  class-fee 
will  not  be  refunded. 

No  member  shall  absent  herself  from  a  session  of  the  class  without  giving  or 
sending  the  Superintendent  a  sufficient  reason  therefor. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  an  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the  staff  of  in- 
structors, and  diplomas  will  be  issued  to  those  who  will  have  received  the  required 
percentage. 

The  tuition  fee  will  be  ten  dollars,  payable  in  advance.  This  charge  will  in- 
clude the  instruction  in  cookery. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  topics  : 

Hygienic  care  of  patient ;  care  of  the  hair  and  nails  ;  general  cleanliness ; 
method  of  moving  patient. 

Care  of  sick-room ;  preparation  of  bed  ;  ventilation ;  prevention  of  draughts  ; 
clothing  ;  etc. 

Treatment  of  household  emergencies  ;  bums,  convulsions,  hemorrhages,  faint- 
ing, insect  poisoning  ;  shock  ;  use  of  emetics  and  antidotes. 

External  applications  and  massage  ;  use  of  plasters,  liniments,  poultices,  cup- 
ping, leeches,  and  hot- water-bags. 

Bandaging  and  surgical  dressings. 

Douches,  enemata,  method  of  administering  medicines. 

Baths — foot  and  complete,  in  and  out  of  bed. 

Taking  of  temperature  and  pulse  ;  keeping  record  of  case  ;  reading  aloud. 

Complete  care  of  maternity  cases — mother  and  child — infant  feeding. 

Asepsis  and  disinfection. 

Requisite  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Diet — chemical  qualities  of  food  and  how  to  administer  it. 

As  an  item  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  add  here 
the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  various  afternoon  and  evening 
classes : 

Plain  Sewing,  all  grades  Dressmakers'  Training  Class.  Dressmaking  (Brown 
System)  complete. 

Millinery,  in  every  style,  for  all  seasons.     Embroidery,  hand  and  machine. 

Stenography,  with  cognate  branches.  Typewriting,  Letter  Writing,  Elementary 
and  Advanced  English.  Bookkeeping,  Arithmetic,  Business  Forms.  Cooking — 
Plain  and  Fancy  ;  Invalid  ;  Chafing  Dish. 

Plain  Sewing.  Shirt  Waists.  Millinery.  Embroidery.  Cooking,  all  branches, 
Trained  Nursing  (Nazarene). 

Saturday  Morning  Sewing  Classes  for  Children  (three  grades). 

Afternoon  and  Evening  Classes  in  Gymnasium  Work  are  conducted  at  the 
Berkeley  Institute. 
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BIBLE  STUDY. 

AMONG  English  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  the  most  scholarly 
and  conservative  up  to  the  present  is  Hasting's  recently 
completed  work  in  four  volumes.^  The  articles  on  distinctly 
Catholic  topics,  such  as  "  Power  of  the  Keys,"  "  Regeneration," 
"  Reprobate,"  etc.,  suffer  somewhat  from  the  general  prejudice 
and  proportionate  limitation  of  the  exact  teaching  of  the  Church 
to  which  the  Protestant  mind  seems  by  some  fatality  committed 
in  advance.  A  less  pretentious  work  of  the  same  character  is 
Eadie's  Biblical  Cyclop(2dia  recently  published  in  revised  edition.^ 
From  the  conservative  point  of  view  these  dictionaries,  however, 
compare  favorably  with  Cheyne's  Encyclopedia  Biblicaf  of  which 
three  volumes  have  been  published  (bringing  the  work  down  to 
the  letter  P)  and  which  is  radically  rationalistic.  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary  in  four  volumes  (besides  the  Compendium  in  one  vol- 
ume) has  been  reprinted  in  the  main  from  the  former  plates. 
Hence  it  lacks  the  up-to-date  character  which,  at  present,  is  a 
very  important  feature  of  the  critical  literature  of  the  Bible. 
Catholics  who  read  French  have  a  dictionary  which,  though  not 
yet  completed,  is  likely  to  satisfy  the  student  of  Sacred  Scripture 
in  most  respects, — Vigouroux's  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible ^  It  is 
being  published  in  parts ;  Fascicule  XXI,  the  latest  issue,  brings 
the  work  down  to  the  letter  L. 

In  the  matter  of  Biblical  geography  Macmillan's  two  recent 
volumes  on  Palestine  and  Egypt  seem  to  have  superseded,  at 

^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  dealing  with  its  Language,  Literature,  and  Gjntents, 
including  the  Biblical  Theology.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Edited  by  James 
Hastings,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  and,  chiefly  in  the  revision  of  the 
proofs,  of  A.  B.  Davidson,  S.  R.  Driver,  H.  B.  Swete.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark ; 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

'  London  :  Griffin  &  Co. 

'  Macmillan  Company. 

*  Paris :  Letouzey  et  An6. 
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least  in  completeness,  the  hitherto  favorite  guide-books  of  Bae- 
decker  and  Murray. 

A  good  atlas  of  Scriptural  subjects  is  rightly  classed  among 
the  most  efficient  helps  to  Bible  study.  We  must  therefore  con- 
gratulate Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  on  his  new  edition  of  The  Bible  Atlas? 
There  are  twelve  plates  in  all,  with  descriptive  notes,  an  Index  of 
Scripture  passages,  and  an  Index  of  geographical  names  occurring 
in  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  maps  have  been  redrawn,  and  all  have 
been  revised.  No  doubt,  some  of  Wilson's  identifications  must  be 
abandoned,  and  some  of  his  descriptions  altered.  Still,  of  real 
inaccuracies  there  are  but  few,  and  it  happens  rarely  that  his  views 
are  absolutely  singular. — The  Palestinian  missionary,  Georg  Gatt, 
defends  in  a  little  work  the  traditional  site  of  Mt.  Sion,  on  the 
southwestern  hill  of  Jerusalem,  against  the  opinion  now  generally 
current  among  Bible  students,  transferring  Mt.  Sion  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Holy  City.*  The  author  treats  successively  of 
the  original  city ;  of  Sion  at  the  time  of  David  and  the  later  kings ; 
of  Sion  at  the  time  of  Nehemias  and  the  Machabees ;  of  Sion-Akra 
according  to  the  Ophelites ;  of  Akra-Sion  according  to  the  older 
tradition ;  finally,  of  the  traditional  Sion  and  the  Sion  of  tradition. 
It  is  true  that  Prof.  Karl  Riickert  has  studied  the  site  of  Mt.  Sion 
quite  exhaustively;^  but  Gatt,  in  his  defence  of  the  traditional 
view,  "  goes  his  own  ways,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  defenders  of  tradition."  The  reader  will  find  some  stretches 
of  the  author's  "  ways "  quite  impassable,  and  some  of  his 
side-issues  quite  untenable ;  but  Gatt's  main  thesis,  that  tradition 
is  right  in  locating  Sion  on  the  southwestern  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  all  Bible  students.  —  We 
may  mention  here  Dalman's  Palastinischer  Diwanf  though  the 
work  belongs  rather  to  Biblical  archaeology  than  geography. 
According    to    the    author,   European    customs    and    manners 

»  S.  P.  C.  K.,  4to,  los.  6d. 

*  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  was  es  war,  und  wo  es  lag  .  .  .  Georg  Gatt,  Mission- 
arius  Apostolicus  T.S.     .     .     .     Brixen,  Kathol.-polit.  Pressverein,  1900,  pp.  142. 

'  Biblische  Studien,  Band  III,  Heft  I,  Die  Lage  des  Berges  Sion.  Freiburg : 
Herder.     1898. 

*  Palastinischer  Diwan.  Als  Beitrag  zur  Volkskunde  Palistina's  gesammelt 
und  mit  Uebersetzung  und  Melodien  herausgegeben  von  G.  H.  Dalman.  Leipzig : 
Hinrichs,  1901,  pp.  xxxv — 369. 
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will  soon  be  prevalent  throughout  Palestine,  so  that  a  careful 
description  of  the  present  Palestinian  life  and  customs  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  future  student  of  sacred  antiquities. 
Accordingly,  he  has  collected  a  number  of  popular  Arabic  songs 
which  have  been  in  use  in  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and 
finally  in  Aleppo  and  its  vicinity.  Though  the  collection  is  in 
many  respects  defective,  it  presents  a  most  interesting  and,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  accurate  picture  of  Palestinian  life. — John  Taylor  gives 
in  The  Expository  Times  ^  some  idea  of  Dalman's  Paldsdnischer 
Diwan  to  the  English  reader.  The  songs  have  been  collected 
among  all  classes  of  people,  the  professional  singers,  the  shep- 
herds, the  plowmen,  the  housewives,  and  the  peasants  generally. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  handed  down  from  generations 
and  centuries,  and  to  shed  no  little  light  on  several  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Canticle  of  Canticles. 
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Medical  Science  and  Catholicity. — In  a  recently  published  article 
on  Laennec,  the  distinguished  French  physician.  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh 
of  New  York  points  out  how  thoroughly  good  a  Catholic  this 
great  medical  scientist  remained  in  the  midst  of  his  original  scien- 
tific work.^  It  has  been  the  custom  to  think  of  investigators  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  science  as  having  more  or  less  neces- 
sarily tendencies  to  unorthodoxy.  This  feeling  has  been  especially 
prevalent  with  regard  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
somehow  devotion  to  scientific  medicine  has  come  to  be  consid- 
ered as  almost  an  absolute  index  of  religious  lukewarmness.  In 
popular  tradition  it  is  rather  expected  that  a  physician  will  not  be 
very  zealous  in  religion,  and  a  pious  physician  is  likely  to  be 
looked  upon  almost  as  a  contradiction  in  terms.^ 


9  April,  1902,  pp.  314-316. 

1  See  May  number  of  TTie  Messenger. 

^  Dr.  Walsh  has  written  quite  a  number  of  papers  on  scientific  topics  in  which 
it  has  been  made  clear  that  not  only  religious  orthodoxy,  but  even  almost  childlike 
piety  are  consonant  with  the  spirit  ®f  scientific  investigation  that  makes  great  dis 
coveries  in  medicine  possible. — Editor. 
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Laennec,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  medicine. 
Dr.  Clifford  Allbut,  when  he  visited  this  country  some  three  years 
ago,  said  of  him,  "  Laennec  deserves  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  Harvey,  and  Sydenham.  His  work  was  a  revela- 
tion of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  internal  organs  during  the  life 
of  the  patient."  This  declaration  from  a  competent  authority 
gives  Laennec  a  place  among  the  five  greatest  medical  discover- 
ers of  all  times.  The  President  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society 
said  of  Laennec  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  in  his  inaug- 
ural address  :  "  Laennec  is  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  in  his- 
tory." Yet  it  is  of  Laennec  that  the  story  is  told  that  once,  when 
on  a  journey  to  Paris,  his  post  chaise  was  upset  and  he  incurred 
considerable  danger.  When  his  carriage  was  righted  he  got  in 
and  said  very  quietly  to  his  wife,  "  We  were  at  the  third  decade," 
and  went  on  with  the  Rosary  they  had  been  reciting  together. 

He  was  known  for  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  it  was  said  of 
him  that  while  he  often  refused  to  visit  wealthy  patients  because 
of  lack  of  time,  he  never  refused  to  go  to  see  a  poor  patient  and 
gave  his  time  generously  to  the  hospitals.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
our  own  Doctor  Austin  Flint  said  of  him  to  medical  students : 
"  Laennec's  life  affords  an  instance  among  many  others  disproving 
the  vulgar  error  that  the  pursuits  of  science  are  unfavorable  to 
religious  faith.  He  lived  and  died  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  He  was  a  truly  moral  and  a  sincerely  religious  man. 
The  example  of  Laennec  is  worthy  of  our  imitation.  His  superior 
natural  gifts  we  can  only  admire,  but  we  can  imitate  the  industry 
without  which  his  genius  would  have  been  fruitless.  Let  us  show 
our  reverence  to  the  memory  of  Laennec  by  endeavoring  to  follow 
humbly  in  his  footsteps." 

Of  Morgagni,  whom  Virchow  called  the  Father  of  Pathology, 
it  is  known  that  in  the  midst  of  his  great  scientific  work  in  medi- 
cine he  remained  a  devoted  aherent  of  the  Church.  He  was  in 
close  relation  with  four  Popes,  each  of  whom  considered  him  a 
special  friend.  Clement  XHI,  after  his  election  as  Pope,  wrote  to 
assure  Morgagni  of  his  continued  esteem  and  friendship  and  asked 
him  to  consider  the  papal  residence  always  open  to  him  on  his 
visits  to  Rome.  The  great  Benedict  XIV,  himself  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  scientist,  mentions  Mor- 
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gagni  in  terms  of  special  commendation  in  his  classic  work  "  De 
beatificatione  Servorum  Dei." 

In  his  private  life  Morgagni  was  an  especially  devout  Catholic, 
and  the  Catholic  spirit  of  his  household  can  well  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  while  of  fifteen  children  only  ten  survived,  one  of  his 
two  boys  became  a  Jesuit  and  all  of  his  eight  girls  became  nuns. 
The  great  scientist,  the  idol  of  his  students,  was  the  valued  per- 
sonal friend  of  all  the  great  scientific  men  of  his  generation  and  of 
many  rulers,  yet  was  the  intimate  of  Popes,  the  sincere  son  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  glad  father  of  a  houseful  of  members  of 
religious  orders,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  remained  the  simple, 
devoted  man  of  science,  who  did  the  work  wall  that  came  to  his 
hand,  and  followed  his  conscience  and  reaped  his  personal  reward 
in  the  peace  that  is  beyond  understanding  to  those  who  have  not 
the  gift  of  faith  to  appreciate  the  things  that  are  beyond  the 
domain  of  sense. 

Laennec  represents  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Morgagni  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  But  there  have  been  great 
Catholic  medical  discoverers  even  in  our  own  generation.  Several 
articles  in  the  Messenger ^  on  Pasteur  and  Ramon  y  Cajal,  point  out 
that  even  in  our  own  time  Catholic  faith  is  absolutely  no  hindrance 
to  the  success  of  the  scientific  speculations  of  medical  genius. 
Pasteur  represents  the  greatest  name  in  medicine  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  tomb  is  a  little  Catholic  chapel,  at 
which,  by  his  own  directions.  Mass  is  frequently  celebrated  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  said  :  "  If  I  but 
knew  more,  I  would  have  the  faith  of  the  Breton  peasant.  Could  I 
but  know  it  all,  I  would  have  even  the  faith  of  the  Breton  peasant 
woman." 

Ramon  y  Cajal's  great  work  in  brain  anatomy  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  Spanish  medicine.  In  fruitful  obscurity, 
in  the  midst  of  manifold  labors  as  a  teacher  of  all  branches  of 
pathology,  Professor  Ramon  y  Cajal  has  demonstrated  the  intri- 
cate structure  of  the  brain,  and  has  introduced  new  ideas  into  brain 
anatomy  that  mark  the  greatest  advance  in  this  line  for  several 
hundred  years.  Even  Catholics  fail  to  realize  how  much  the  faith- 
ful members  of  the  Church  have  done  for  the  advance  of  modern 
science,  and  especially  of  modem  medicine.     These  four  names 
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represent  absolutely  the  greatest  medical  achievements  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half. 

The  Problem  of  Consciousness  in  its  Biological  Aspects. — With  the 
opening  of  the  universities,  one  of  the  recent  contributions  to 
biology  that  must  occupy  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  heads 
of  biological  departments  generally,  is  Professor  Charles  Sedgwick 
Minot's  recent  message  on  The  Problem  of  Consciousness  in  its 
Biological  Aspects.  The  article  was  first  read  as  the  President's 
Address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  has  since 
appeared  in  full,  or  in  abstract,  in  many  of  the  scientific  journals  of 
this  country  and  England.  Professor  Minot,  who  is  the  Professor 
of  Embryology  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  is  well  known  here 
and  abroad  as  an  original  thinker,  a  careful  investigator,  a  man  of 
wide  research,  yet  withal  a  very  conservative  scientist,  and  his 
views  on  so  fundamental  a  subject  are  sure  to  be  widely  discussed. 
Professor  Minot  rejects  the  idea  that  consciousness  is  an  epi- 
phenomenon  that  is  an  unessential  accompanying  incident  of  the 
process  of  life.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  hypothesis  of  consciousness  as  an  epiphenomenon  "is  an 
empt>'  phrase,  a  subterfuge  which  really  amounts  only  to  this — we 
can  explain  consciousness  very  easily  by  merely  assuming  that  it 
does  not  require  to  be  explained  at  all."  During  the  process  of 
reasoning,  by  which  he  rejects  the  epiphenomenon  theory,  he 
takes  occasion  to  say  of  monism,  that  "  it  is  not  a  strong  system 
of  philosophy,  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  product  of  deep  and  orig- 
inal thinking  as  the  result  of  a  contemporary  tendency.  It  is  not 
the  inevitable  end  of  a  logical  process,  because  it  omits  conscious- 
ness, but  rather  an  incidental  result  of  an  intellectual  impulse.  Its 
very  popularity  betokens  its  lack  of  profundity,  and  its  delight  in 
simple  formulae  is  characteristic  of  that  mediocrity  of  thought 
which  has  much  more  ambition  than  real  power,  and  accepts  sim- 
plicity of  formalization  as  equivalent  to  evidence." 

Professor  Minot  insists  on  the  necessity  for  further  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  if  any  real  progress  towards  the 
solution  of  its  problems  is  to  be  made.  He  shows  what  has  been 
already  accomplished  in  one  line.  "  Perhaps  science  has  achieved 
nothing  else  which  has  done  so  much  to  clarify  philosophy  as  tl  e 
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demonstration  that  objective  phenomena  are  wholly  unlike  the 
subjective  sensations.  Light  is  a  series  of  undulations,  yet  we  do 
not  perceive  the  undulation  as  such,  but  as  red,  yellow,  or  green. 
Objectively,  red,  yellow,  and  green  do  not  exist.  Similarly  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  air,  certain  of  which  cause  the  sensation  of 
sound,  which  is  purely  subjective." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Minot's  most  suggestive  expressions  are  at  the 
end  of  his  address.  They  serve  very  well  to  show  the  tentative 
quality  of  philosophic  thought  among  scientists  at  the  present 
time.  (The  italics  are  Professor  Minot's.)  "The  hypothesis, 
which  I  offer  for  your  consideration,  is  this :  Consciousness  has  the 
power  to  change  the  form  of  energy,  and  is  neither  a  form  of  energy 
nor  a  state  of  protoplasm.  By  this  hypothesis  there  are  two  fun- 
damentally different  things  in  the  universe — force  and  conscious- 
ness. You  ask  why  I  do  not  say  three,  and  add  matter  ?  My 
answer  is,  that  we  do  not  have,  and  never  have  had,  any  evi- 
dence whatever  that  matter  exists.  All  our  sensations  are  caused 
by  force,  and  by  force  only,  so  that  the  biologists  can  say  that  our 
senses  bring  no  evidences  of  matter.  The  concept-matter  is  an 
irrational  transfer  of  notions  derived  from  the  gross  molar  world  of 
the  senses  to  the  molecular.  Faraday  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
nothing  is  gained  and  much  lost  by  the  hypothesis  of  material 
atoms,  and  his  position  seems  to  me  impregnable.  It  would  be 
a  great  contribution  to  science  to  kill  off  the  hypothesis  of  matter 
as  distinct  from  force." 

"  To  conclude  then,"  he  adds,  "  the  universe  consists  of  force 
and  consciousness.  As  consciousness  by  our  hypothesis  can 
initiate  the  change  of  the  form  of  energy,  it  may  be  that  without 
consciousness  the  universe  would  come  to  absolute  rest.  Since  I 
close  with  a  bold  speculation  let  my  last  words  recall  to  you  that 
my  text  is :  Investigate  consciousness  by  comparative  observation. 
Only  from  observation  can  we  know.  Correct,  intelligent  exhaus- 
tive observations  are  the  goal.  When  we  reach  it  human  science 
will  be  complete." 

Intercommuiiicability  of  Human  and  Animal  Tuberculosis. — Just 
a  year  ago,  at  the  British  Congress  for  Tuberculosis,  Professor 
Koch  of  Berlin  announced  the  conclusion  that  human  and  animal 
tuberculosis  were  essentially  different  diseases,  absolutely  indepen- 
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dent  in  their  origin  and  incapable  of  producing  one  the  other. 
Professor  Koch's  conclusion  was  an  extreme  surprise,  because  it 
represented  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  medical  doctrines  that 
had  been  taught  in  this  matter  ever  since  Koch's  own  discovery  of 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  tentatively  even  before  that.  His 
opinion  was  received  with  the  deference  due  so  great  an  authority, 
but  was  not  accepted  without  demurrer.  Now  after  a  year  of  study 
and  conscientious  investigation  of  the  subject  the  medical  world 
is  practically  agreed  that  Professor  Koch's  opinion  can  not  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  there  is  danger  of  the  communication  of  tubercu- 
losis from  animals  to  man  and  vice  versa.  During  the  year  the 
results  of  some  investigations  made  by  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission for  the  investigation  of  the  subject  have  been  made  known  ; 
Professor  Behring's  book  on  animal  and  human  tuberculosis  has 
appeared  in  Germany ;  and  Dr.  Ravenel's  review  of  the  subject 
done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  of 
Pennsylvania,^  has  been  published.  All  of  these  authorities  are 
agreed  that  tuberculosis  can  be  communicated  from  animal  to 
man,  and  that  many  cases  of  such  infection  have  occurred  and  are 
actually  occurring  in  children  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  tubercu- 
lous milk.  Professor  Nocard,  of  Paris,  the  distinguished  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  great  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort, 
near  Paris,  has  also  announced  that  as  the  result  of  his  observation 
he  considers  it  an  extremely  risky  thing  to  allow  those  aflicted 
with  tuberculosis  in  a  progressive  form  to  assist  in  the  care  of 
dairies  or  farm-houses  where  many  horned  cattle  are  kept.  The 
cattle  are  liable  to  contract  the  disease  if  the  human  patient  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis  is  at  all  careless  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness, 
and  then  the  milk  may  become  affected.  Usually  milk  is  only 
dangerous  when  the  udders  of  cattle  are  affected,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially as  the  result  of  handling  by  tuberculous  milkers  that  udder 
tuberculosis  is  liable  to  occur.  The  necessity  for  great  care  then 
in  the  selection  of  the  milk  for  children's  use,  and  especially  the 
removal  of  the  old-time  prejudice  in  favor  of  one  cow's  milk  for 
the  child,  seems  important.  The  mixed  milk  of  a  number  of  cows, 
such  as  is  provided  by  large  dairies,  is  less  likely  to  be  seriously 
contaminated  than  that  of  one  cow,  however  carefully  kept. 

» Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  May,  190a. 
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Practical  Science  and  Government  Publications. — It  is  surprising 
how  few  people  in  this  country  know  of  the  excellent  scientific 
work  that  is  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  various  depart- 
ments of  our  Government  The  Agricultural  Department  especially 
has  done  veritable  wonders  in  elucidating  the  scientific  data  of 
many  supposedly  insoluble  agricultural  problems.  The  results  are 
published  in  Bulletins,  that  may  be  obtained  on  request  to  one's 
Congressman,  as  a  rule.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  some  of 
these  bulletins  outside  the  country,  and  very  large  editions  of 
many  have  had  to  be  reissued.  In  agricultural  science  and  in 
meteorology  our  governmental  experts  practically  lead  the  world. 

Bulletin  80  (Experiment  Stations)  gives  the  details  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  direction  of  the  expensive  irrigation 
work  now  so  much  the  vogue.  The  study  of  soils,  particularly 
those  containing  alkali,  has  given  results  of  very  great  practical 
value,  not  only  in  California,  but  also  in  many  regions  where 
similar  conditions  exist.  The  information  published  as  the  result 
of  researches  by  experiment  stations  has  led  to  the  reclamation  of 
great  tracts  of  land  formerly  considered  worthless,  has  shown  how 
the  ruin  of  land  by  improper  irrigation  may  be  prevented,  and  has 
given  timely  warning  to  many  emigrants  to  avoid  settling  on  lands 
until  they  had  determined  their  actual  availability  for  agricultural 
purposes,  even  after  systematic  irrigation  has  been  provided. 

These  Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Stations  show  how  corn 
has  been  improved,  so  that  from  seeds  containing  only  seven  per 
cent,  of  protein,  by  proper  cultivation  better  and  better  products 
have  been  obtained,  until  the  kernels  contain  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
protein.  This  means  an  actual  doubling  of  the  food  value  of  the 
corn  for  animals  and  man.  The  Bulletins  show  also  how  new 
types  of  wheat  can  be  created  by  placing  the  pollen  from  one 
wheat-flower  upon  the  stigma  of  another,  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
wholly  new  and  more  valuable  wheat.  In  similar  ways  vegetables, 
mushrooms,  and  such  crops  as  hemp,  have  been  improved,  so  as 
to  make  them  worth  much  more  than  before. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  made  to  modem 
scientific  dairying  came  through  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  and  was  originally  published  in  one  of  its  bulletins.  The 
process  .known  as  the  Babcock  test  of  milk  was  invented  by 
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Dr.  Babcock,  the  chemist  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  This  process 
consists  in  taking  samples  of  the  milk  to  be  examined,  placing 
them  in  specially  prepared  small  bottles,  and  adding  to  the  milk 
in  the  bottles  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  strong 
mineral  acid  has  the  power  of  dissolving  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
milk  but  the  fat.  By  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  in  which 
the  bottles  are  rapidly  whirled,  all  the  fat  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  milk  and  measured  exactly.  This  demonstrates  very 
definitely  the  fat  contents  of  the  milk.  The  farmer  can  then  sell 
the  butter  in  his  milk,  and  neither  the  purchaser  nor  the  farmer 
himself  can  be  deceived  as  to  its  value.  This  test  is  infallible. 
More  than  60,000  copies  of  the  Bulletin  describing  it  have  been 
sent,  yet  only  wherever  requested,  as  the  result  of  the  demand  of 
buttermakers  all  over  the  world  for  the  information  it  contains. 

In  the  preliminary  description  of  the  discovery  as  originally 
published  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  occur  the  very 
significant  words,  "  This  test  is  not  patented."  All  the  information 
obtained  at  these  stations  is  free  to  the  world.  The  work  that  is 
being  done  in  them  should  be  more  widely  known,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  a  great  humanitarian  work,  not  alone  for  our 
people,  but  for  the  race. 

A  Ray  of  Hope  for  the  Blind. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  held  towards  the  end  of  April  of  the  present 
year,  Dr.  Javal  demonstrated  that  radium  has  the  power  of  emit- 
ting for  long-continued  periods  rays  similar  to  the  cathodal  rays, 
better  known  as  Roentgen  rays.  We  have  already  spoken  in 
these  pages  of  the  wonderful  new  science  of  radiology  that  is  being 
developed.  Professor  Javal  made  his  demonstrations,  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  new  science  however,  but  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  possibility  of  a  great  humanitarian  application  of  these  won- 
derful new  rays.  Javal  himself  is  probably  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ophthalmologists  alive.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  set  of 
instruments  now  used  all  over  the  world  for  the  recognition  of 
ocular  defects.  Some  years  ago  he  began  to  suffer  from  glau- 
coma. Everything  that  modem  medical  science  could  do  and  the 
most  solicitous  care  and  exquisite  surgical  skill  could  accomplish 
was  tried  without  effect.  Two  years  ago,  stone-blind.  Professor 
Javal  closed  the  discussion  in  the  Ophthalmological  Section  of  the 
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International  Congress  of  Medicine  on  the  subject  of  glaucoma, 
and  while  the  assembled  eye  surgeons  of  the  world  gathered  close 
around  the  blind  old  man,  because  he  talked  low,  he  told  them  of 
the  impossibility  of  doing  anything  for  certain  fulminant  types  of 
glaucoma. 

Now,  however.  Professor  Javal  has  been  experimenting  in 
connection  with  Monsieur  M.  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  radium,  with 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  this  metal  producing  effects  upon  the 
optic  nerve,  even  when  the  ordinary  eye  media  are  obscure.  M. 
Geisel  showed  some  time  ago  that  compounds  of  radium  pro- 
duce a  perception  of  light  in  the  eye,  even  when  an  absolutely 
opaque  screen  is  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  compound. 
Many  cases  of  blindness  are  due  to  opacity  of  the  media  through 
which  light  gets  to  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  this 
new  method  with  its  peculiar  radiation  may  prove  a  means  of  giv- 
ing even  to  the  totally  blind,  whose  optic  nerves  are  not  destroyed, 
some  perception  of  light  and  even  of  certain  objects.  It  is  true, 
this  perception  will  be  extremely  indefinite,  since  the  eye  media 
are  the  means  used  by  nature  to  focus  light  and  so  produce  the 
proper  stimulus  upon  the  optic  nerve.  There  is  no  knowing, 
however,  what  compensatory  powers  nature  may  have  in  this 
matter,  if  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  can  once  be  produced. 
The  fact  that  Javal  has  considered  the  subject  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  bring  it  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  is  of 
itself  an  assurance  that  there  is  something  more  than  mere  con- 
jecture in  it,  and  a  guarantee  that  the  subject  will  be  studied  with 
scientific  thoroughness  and  without  any  attempt  to  exploit  the 
blind  for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniary  gains  there  may  be  in  it. 

Prehistoric  Drawings. — When  Kipling  sang  of  the  Mam- 
mothistic  etcher  at  Crenelle,  as  in  everything  that  this  precious 
young  man  wrote,  there  was  a  basis  of  truth  not  generally  known. 
At  a  number  of  places  in  France  drawings  of  animals  have  been 
discovered  in  caves  evidently  made  by  tribes  of  men  who  inhabited 
these  places  as  dwellings  some  time  before  modern  history 
begins.  The  best  known  example  of  the  old-time  picture- 
making  is  a  bone  engraved  with  a  rather  animated  picture  of  two 
reindeer  fighting.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  the  time 
it  was  made  the  reindeer  inhabited  the  Northern  part  of  France 
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and  that  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Europe  corresponded  with 
the  present  habit  of  the  reindeer  so  much  farther  north.  The 
picture  points  therefore  to  the  probable  existence  of  man  in  the 
later  ice  age. 

A  cave  at  Combarelles  in  France  in  the  Department  of  Dor- 
dogne,  West  Central  France,  has  recently  been  uncovered  {La 
Revue  scientifique)  and  proves  to  be  a  veritable  museum  of  pre- 
historic animal  drawings.  For  more  than  a  hundred  yards  on 
both  sides  of  the  passage,  drawings  of  animals  are  engraved  on 
the  side  walls,  and  altogether  nearly  a  hundred  yards  of  surface  is 
covered  with  the  handiwork  of  this  old-time  artist.  The  pictures 
often  occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  side  wall,  which  is  over  six 
feet  high.  The  pictures  are  not  all  made  in  the  same  way  and 
may  be  the  work  of  different  hands  ;  the  lines  of  some  of  the 
engravings  are  scarcely  more  than  mere  scratches  on  the  stone, 
while  others  are  deeply  engraved  and  evidently  required  the  aid 
of  hammer  and  chisel  for  their  accomplishment. 

The  most  interesting  feature  about  these  drawings  is  the  fact 
that  the  animals  are  evidently  made  by  artists  who  knew  them 
very  well  and  who  reproduced  them  with  a  certain  rude  but 
characteristic  vitality.  Horses  occupy  a  prominent  place  among 
the  subjects  of  these  prehistoric  pictures.  The  horses  are  often 
led  and  are  sometimes  ridden.  At  times  there  is  a  halter  around 
the  neck,  at  others  a  sort  of  bridle  contrivance  around  the  nose, 
but  without  the  bit.  Arch  geologically  this  feature  is  most  interest- 
ing, because  it  shows  that  the  horse  had  evidently  been  tamed  and 
trained  to  man's  use  a  very  long  time  ago.  As  suggested  in  Kip- 
ling's poem,  the  mammoth  is  very  frequently  the  subject  of  these 
drawings.  Reindeer  and  stags  and  a  sort  of  buffalo  are  also  found 
among  the  pictures.  Curiously  enough,  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
artists  having  sketched  the  human  figure,  though  one  enthusiastic 
archaeologist  has  interpreted  certain  cabalistic  marks,  otherwise 
inexplicable,  as  a  rude  representation  of  the  human  face. 


Criticisms  and  JVotes* 


THE  DEATH  OP  SIR  LATTNOELOT  and  other  Poems.   By  Oonde  Benoist 
Fallen.    Boston !  Small,  Maynard  &  Oo.    1902.    Pp.  ix— 124. 

In  this  dainty  volume  of  1 24  pages,  Dr.  Fallen  has  presented  to 
students  of  "the  divine  art"  some  interesting  experiments  in  the 
matter  of  rhymed  and  unrhymed  stanza-forms.  *  *  To  Omar  Khayyam ' ' 
is  written  in  quatrains  whose  peculiar  scheme  of  rhyme  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  stanzas  (p.  38),  which  comprise  but  a  part  of 
the  author's  beautiful  and  exact  discrimination  between  Wisdom  and 
mere  Knowledge : 

Knowledge  may  reach  from  shining  star  to  star, 
Enthroned  on  three-ringed  Saturn  sit  afar, 
And  still  as  distant  be  from  Wisdom's  house 
As  when  it  beat  against  this  lower  bar. 

^  The  door  to  which  in  vain  your  key  you  plied, 

The  door  you  found  so  tightly  sealed,  stands  wide 
To  him  who  bends  in  leal  humility  : 
He  enters  not  who  walks  erect  in  pride. 

The  first,  sec«nd  and  fourth  lines  rhyme,  while  the  third  line  is 
left  without  rhyme.  The  effect  is  not  unpleasing,  even  when  but  two 
stanzas  are  read  in  illustration  of  the  scheme  ;  while  the  general  end 
which,  in  the  long  series  of  some  no  stanzas  constituting  the  poem, 
was  doubtless  sought,  more  than  justifies  the  experiment.  The  labori- 
ous artist  will  not  neglect  such  an  important  consideration  as  that  of 
stanzaic  form,  especially  when  the  stanza  is  a  quatrain  of  iambic  pen- 
tameter verse.  The  long  rhythms  are  apt  to  become  monotonous, 
and  the  avoidance  of  such  a  rock  has  led  poets  to  scheme  and  devise 
variations  of  the  alternate  rhymes  so  commonly  found  in  the  quatrain. 
Tennyson  (mistakenly)  thought  he  had  invented  the  rhymic  scheme 
of  the  "In  Memoriam  "  quatrains  which  proved  so  notable  and  so 
successful  a  device  in  his  hands ;  he  recognized  the  danger,  and 
labored  to  avoid  it.  Like  the  mediaeval  hymnodists  who  occasionally 
sought  a  pleasant  climax  of  dramatic  power  by  the  multiplication  of 
rhyme  in  a  lengthened  stanza  {e.  g. ,  St.  Thomas  in  the  closing  stanzas 
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of  "  Lauda  Sion,"  and  Adam  of  St.  Victor  in  his  many  Sequences),  Dr. 
Fallen  closes  the  poem  with  four  lines  chiming  a  single  rhyme  : 

And  all  the  garden  blossoms,  and  the  Vine 

Into  Love's  chalice  pours  diviner  Wine  : 

Faith  holds  the  secret  of  the  sacred  sign  ; 

Her  eyes  search  deep  and  long,  and  make  it  thine. 

From  the  device  of  multiple  rhyme  to  that  of  a  rhymeless  stanza 
seems  a  long  step  :  and  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  if  the  success  of 
the  new  device  is  as  great  as  that  attained  in  the  previous  one.  "The 
Babe  of  Bethlehem ' '  contains  eleven  stanzas  of  rhymeless  verses,  of 
which  the  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration  : 

O  cruel  manger,  how  bleak,  how  bleak  ! 

For  the  limbs  of  the  Babe,  my  God  ; 
Soft  little  limbs  on  the  cold,  cold  straw  ; 

Weep,  O  eyes,  for  thy  God ! 

Bitter  ye  winds  in  the  frosty  night 

Upon  the  Babe,  my  God, 
Piercing  the  torn  and  broken  thatch  ; 

Lament,  O  heart,  for  thy  God. 

A  definite  stanza-form  appeals  through  the  eye  to  the  ear,  and 
seems — so  constant  is  the  tradition  of  rhyme  in  such  forms — to  be  a 
clear  assurance  that  we  shall  find  the  chime  in  some  fashion  or  other 
at  the  end  of  the  verses.  Collins,  in  his  "Ode  to  Evening,"  and 
Milton  in  his  translation  of  Horace's  "Ode  to  Pyrrha,"  showed  us 
with  what  subtlety  of  laborious  art  the  ear  may  be  cheated  into  the 
surmise  of  rhyme  where  none  exists.  The  experiment  is,  nevertheless, 
a  dangerous  one,  and  has  many  more  chances  of  failure  than  of 
success. 

The  poem  which  gives  a  title  to  the  volume  is  of  somewhat  ambi- 
tious length  (nearly  seven  hundred  lines),  and  has  therefore  very 
properly  been  presented  in  blank  verse.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
author's  inspiration  and  technique,  the  following  lovely  description  of 
the  vision  that  comforted  the  repentant  knight  may  suffice  : 

And  all  the  air  glowed  red  with  crimson  flame. 

That  wrapped  him  close  and  ravished  him  with  sweetness  ; 

While  round  him  swept  the  radiance  of  a  host 

Charging  as  from  a  leaguered  city's  walls 

To  rescue  of  a  befallen  knight  begirt 

By  hurtling  foes  ;  and  in  the  crystal  pool 
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Behold — its  gleaming  towers  and  turrets  mirrored — 

The  city  of  God  rose-red  !     And  all  its  walls 

Were  thronged  with  aureoled  saints  shouting  Hosannahs, 

And  waving  golden  palms  ;  and  parapet 

And  base,  and  all  the  glowing  space  between, 

Builded  of  serried  ranks  angelical. 

Arm  linking  arm  and  wing  enfolding  wing, 

Breathed  harmonies  of  blended  canticles 

Flaming  like  fountained  fire,  that  spouted  forth 

Rivers  of  rushing  melody  flooding 

Swift  light  leaping  in  seas  of  glory. 

Till  height  responsive  unto  height  trembled 

With  song  of  all  the  sons  of  God  crying, 

"Behold  the  Lamb  that  conquereth  forever  !  " 

And  Launcelot  by  that  splendor  pierced  and  rapt, 

Was  lifted  from  the  night  of  desolation. 

And  made  to  shine  in  spiritual  glory 

Upon  the  heights  of  holiness,  and  knew 

His  mighty  sin  forgiven  and  Heaven  won 

By  utter  gift  of  God,  who  caste th  down 

And  lifteth  up  out  of  pure  love  to  win 

His  creature  to  Himself. 

And  ever  after 
The  vision  of  the  City  of  the  Saints 
Abode  within  him,  shining  in  his  eyes 
With  holy  flame  and  lighting  all  his  face 
With  love,  till  they  that  looked  upon  him,  marvelled. 

The  description  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  recalls  the  apocalypti- 
cal glories  of  the  beloved  Disciple ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  the 
sudden  introduction  of  a  series  of  new  rhythms  into  the  description — 
however  much  they  serve  to  emphasize  the  vividness  and  rapidity  of 
the  thought — may  properly  be  tolerated  in  English  blank  verse.  Very 
rarely  an  Alexandrine  may  be  found  (as  a  sort  of  climax)  as  the  con- 
cluding line  of  a  brief  poem  in  blank  verse.  It  is,  however,  rare  and 
of  doubtful  sanction,  and  is,  at  all  events,  iambic  and  so  far  similar  in 
rhythm  ;  but  some  of  the  lines  quoted  above  are  really  dactylic  (with 
occasional  variation)  ; 

Rivers  of  rushing  melody  flooding 

Swift  light  leaping  in  seas  of  glory, 

Till  height  responsive  unto  height  trembled 

With  songs  of  all  the  Sons  of  God  crying.     .     .     . 

While  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  the  volume  illustrate  raiatters  of 
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rhythm,  metre,  and  stanza-form,  they  will  serve  no  less  as  illustrations 
of  the  author's  style  and  inspiration.  The  volume  contains  twenty 
sonnets  and  seventeen  poems  of  shorter  length  than  those  which  have 
served  us  for  quotation.     We  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  poem  ("  The 

Burden"): 

Let  night  shut  out  the  cares  of  day, 

Blot  out  the  sense  of  wrong, 

And  in  the  bath  of  slumber  steep 

The  soul,  till  it  grow  strong. 

Then,  waking  with  the  coming  light, 

Arise,  and  go  thy  way, 
Leaving  thy  burden  to  the  night 

That  bent  thee  yesterday. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

HOLT  MATEIMONT.    By  Dorothea  Gerard  (Madame  Longard  de  Loa- 
garde).    London :  Methuen  &  Oo.    Pp.312.    Price,  68. 

The  originality  of  this  book  lies  in  its  conception.  It  begins 
where  novels  usually  end.  In  place  of  the  vicissitudes  of  courtship, 
we  have  the  after-history  of  two  marriages,  the  one  founded  on  love 
without  money,  the  other  a  purely  Continental  business  arrangement. 
Left  orphans  by  the  sudden  death  of  their  father,  an  Austrian  general. 
Bertha  and  Irene  von  Falkenthal  put  into  practice  the  cynical  theor- 
ism  that  if  "  marriage  does  not  do  with  money  alone,"  yet  "  it  does 
not  do  without  money."  The  Baroness  Bruckner  plays  the  role  of 
social  reformer  by  her  book  on  Tuscany,  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
increase  of  wealth  among  the  less  educated  classes  saps  the  foundation 
of  the  happy  marriage,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  usually  no  alternative 
between  love  in  a  cottage  and  a  monetary  marriage  de  convenance.  This 
idea  supplies  the  somewhat  tame  narrative  with  a  motif  that  appeals  to 
the  common  instinct  of  the  heart.  Bertha  exemplifies  the  sordid  type 
of  marriage  by  an  alliance  with  a  thoroughly  commonplace  bourgeois,  in 
order  to  escape  from  ' '  hiding  in  the  cupboard  when  the  butcher 
calls"  (as  her  mother  had  to  do  before  her).  She  can  promise  her 
husband  "nothing  but  sincerity  and  faithfulness."  But  she  did  not 
count  the  cost.  Her  Blumberg,  to  her  dismay,  develops  love  for  her 
after  he  has  married  her,  while  she  allows  affection  for  her  former 
lover,  a  dashing  Hussar,  to  become  an  absorbing  passion  culminating 
in  an  elopement.  She  is  shot  dead  by  her  maddened  husband,  who  is 
only  saved  from  a  double  crime  by  the  intervention  of  the  Baroness. 

Her  sister's  story  is  hardly  less  unhappy.     She  marries,  indeed, 
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Claudino  Hayn  for  love,  but  her  life  becomes  a  series  of  hard  struggles 
against  poverty  in  all  its  sordid  details.  Children  multiply,  while  pro- 
motion of  her  husband  lags,  and  the  wolf  daily  approaches  nearer  her 
door.  Irene  is  totally  inexperienced  in  domestic  economics.  She 
finds  that  to  feed  and  clothe  a  family  on  100  florins  a  month  is  not  so 
easy  as  she  supposed.  Domestic  love  waxes  cold  in  proportion  as  the 
hard  realities  of  daily  life  become  more  and  more  engrossing.  One  of 
the  most  affecting  incidents  in  the  book  is  that  in  which  Madame  von 
Falkenthal  brings  forth  her  savings-book,  with  its  hardly-acquired  pro- 
vision for  her  daughter's  first  child.  However,  the  clouds  lift  before 
the  end,  and  Irene  is  adopted  by  a  rich  relative.  We  are  left  uncertain 
as  to  the  precise  moral  which  the  authoress  wishes  to  inculcate.  For 
neither  marriage  can  be  called  happy.  Catholic  readers  will  miss  all 
reference  to  the  religious  aspect  of  marriage.  Baroness  Bruckner's 
cynical  philosophy  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  teaching  of  a  Church 
that  has  raised  a  state  of  nature  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  and 
thereby  given  to  it  grace  which  can  make  poverty  bearable,  and 
sanctify  the  most  unpromising  conditions. 

For  the  rest,  the  novel  can  be  recommended  as  a  careful  study  of 
contemporary  life.  The  local  coloring  is  good.  Although  the  style  is 
labored  and  the  dialogue  at  times  prosy,  whilst  the  characters  are,  on 
the  whole,  lifeless,  the  problem  discussed  is  of  such  genuine  interest  as 
to  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

A  COLLEGE  MANUAL  OF  KHETOKIO.  By  Charles  Sears  Baldwin, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University.  New  York,  London,  and  Bombay : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co,    1902.    Pp.  451. 

In  providing  a  manual  for  the  more  important  function  of  rhetoric 
as  a  college  study,  and  distinct  from  or  supplementary  to  that  of  a 
text-book  for  a  good  school.  Professor  Baldwin  is  moved  by  the  con- 
sideration that  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  philosophy,  or  rather  of  logic, 
as  well  as  a  branch  of  literary  discipline.  Hence  the  training  in  this 
part  of  mental  culture  need  be  upon  a  higher  plane  than  that  offered 
in  a  course  simply  of  elementary  rhetoric. 

The  volume  divides  roughly  into  two  fields — a  body  of  doctrine, 
intended  mainly  for  the  student,  and  a  body  of  apparatus,  mainly  for 
the  teacher.  We  are  led  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  Composition, 
and  then  of  Diction.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  dealing  with 
Logical  and  Literary  Composition  the  author  is  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple, at  least  in  part,  of  De  Quincey,  who  groups  all  literature  into 
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that  of  knowledge  and  that  of  power.  Prof.  Baldwin  analyzes  rhetorical 
study  as  composition,  judged  by  the  method  of  the  writer,  instead  of 
viewing  literature  by  its  effect  upon  the  reader.  Thus  he  emphasizes 
the  practical  value  of  rhetorical  composition,  aiding  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  through  the  effect  shown  in  actual  work.  The  Appendix, 
of  about  two  hundred  pages,  contains  Themes  and  Exercises,  Notes, 
References,  and  Pieces  for  Practice.  The  latter  are  by  no  means  con- 
ventional recitations,  but  compositions  selected  with  sincere  literary 
discrimination  and  a  direct  view  to  the  living  needs  of  the  student  who 
aims  to  become  a  good  rhetorician  or  writer.  Among  the  longer  selec- 
tions we  have  Clifford  Pinchot  as  a  master  of  didactic  description, 
Alice  Meynell  to  exemplify  symmetry  and  incident,  Cardinal  New- 
man to  represent  the  choice  of  matter  and  form  of  literary  work,  and 
John  Marshall  as  a  model  of  coherent,  forceful,  legal  argument,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  free  from  technical  terms,  and  thus  retains  its 
interest  and  significance  as  a  piece  of  fine  literary  composition  in  its 
special  department. 

OONTENTIO  VEEITATIS :  Essays  in  Constructive  Theology.  By  Six 
Oxford  Tutors.  London :  John  Murray.  Pp.  326.  Price,  12  sh. 
Het. 

The  sub-title  is  a  misnomer.  "  Essays  in  Destructive  Theology  " 
would  more  appropriately  designate  a  book  that,  in  spite  of  very 
excellent  matter,  casts  to  the  wolves  more  than  one  saving  dogma  of 
Christianity. 

The  writers,  who  do  not  claim  ' '  to  speak  in  the  name  of  any  party 
of  the  (Anglican)  Church,"  say  that  they  "represent  tendencies  far 
more  common  among  the  clergy  than  is  commonly  supposed. ' '  They 
are  the  modern  representatives  of  a  school  of  thought,  best  known  in 
the  past  by  ' '  Essays  and  Reviews ' '  and  ' *  Lux  Mundi, ' '  which  attempts, 
by  a  process  of  scientific  elimination,  so  to  separate  the  essential  from 
the  non-essential  features  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  hostile  criticism  by  abandoning  positions  once  deemed 
the  strongholds  of  orthodoxy.  Thus  the  six  tutors  declare  in  their 
preface  that  **avery  considerable  restatement  and  reconstruction  of 
parts  of  religious  teaching  is  inevitable,"  while  at  the  same  time  "they 
are  agreed  that  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is 
laid,  even  Jesus  Christ." 

When  we  discover  the  precise  term  of  this  ' '  restatement ' '  and 
"  reconstruction,"  on  such  points  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
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the  Incarnation,  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  apologetic  value 
of  miracles,  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  writers  who  start  with 
the  postulate  that  "  criticism  must  be  wholly  free,"  and  its  conclusions 
accepted  quite  irrespective  of  their  conformity  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  Church  (of  which,  by  the  way,  the  six  Oxford  tutors  are  the 
accredited  representatives),  end  leaving  a  very  scanty  residuum  of 
dogma  as  the  result  of  their  scientific  investigations. 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  book  is  that  by  Dr.  Rashdall  on 
**The  Ultimate  Basis  of  Theism. "  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  would 
expect  an  imcompromising  defence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God. 
But  the  writer  expends  his  energy  in  a  singularly  able  exposition  of 
Idealism.  Indeed  we  have  seldom  seen  Bishop  Berkeley's  argument 
put  in  a  clearer  and  more  attractive  form,  which  he  apparently  con- 
siders the  true  foundation  of  belief  in  God  as  revealed  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  His  Son.  His  notions  of  Deity  will  hardly  satisfy  Catholic 
orthodoxy.  God  is  represented  as  "finite  in  the  sense  in  which 
everything  that  is  real  is  limited.  .  .  .  He  is  infinite  because  He 
is  the  ground  of  all  that  is."  Nor  can  Dr.  Rashdall's  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  accepted  as  "  a  metaphysical  doctrine,  and 
not  the  actual  explicit  teaching  of  Christ,"  involving,  "  in  the  fully 
developed  scholastic  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,"  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  tres  personam  with  tres  proprietates,  ' '  three  essential  and 
eternally  distinct  attributes. ' '  For,  according  to  Catholic  theology,  the 
Trinity  of  Persons  with  unity  of  nature  was  plainly  taught  by  Christ, 
g.g.,  in  the  Baptismal  formula;  and  the  "proprietates"  are  not 
qualities  such  as  "  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness"  (the  illustrations 
of  Dr.  Rashdall),  but  idioms  or  "notions" — Innascibility,  Filiation, 
Active  and  Passive  Spiration. 

The  defence  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  on  similar  lines.  Dr.  Rashdall 
will  have  nothing  of  the  hypostatic  union.  In  its  place  he  advocates 
Ritschlianism,  or  the  theory  of  worth-judgment.  According  to  this 
view,  God  so  reveals  Himself  in  Christ  that  subjectively  to  the  religious 
consciousness  ' '  the  Person  of  Christ  has  the  value  of  God,  and  we 
make  a  worth-judgment  to  that  effect. ' '  ^  But  Ritschlianism  warns  us 
expressly  from  assuming  that  the  objects  of  our  religious  consciousness 
have  any  necessary'  connection  with  our  scientific  knowledge. 

Still  less  satisfactory  is  his  treatment  of  miracles.  In  common 
with  his  fellow-writers,  he  denies  their  evidential  value  for  a  spiritual 

^  Current  Tendencies  in  Religious  Thought.  II.  Ritschlianism.  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Hall,  D.D.,  of  the  (Protestant)  Western  Theological  Seminary,  U.  S.  A. 
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explanation  of  the  universe,  oblivious  to  the  plain  teaching  of  Christ, 
who  says  :  '  *  The  works  which  I  do  give  testimony  of  Me. "  '  To  our 
author  Paley's  fallacy  lay  in  making  miracles  the  signum  stantis  vel 
cadentis  ecclesiae.  The  true  argument  for  a  spiritual  Providence  lies 
in  the  witness  of  the  individual  conscience.  **  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within." 

We  should  be  the  last  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  personal  fector 
in  religious  belief,'  and  we  gladly  welcome  a  statement  by  the  Rev.  W. 
R.  Inge,  in  his  contribution  to  the  volume  under  the  heading  "The 
Person  of  Christ."  He  writes  :  "Christians  are  Christians  . 
because  they  have  found  Christ,  or  rather  because  Christ  has  found 
them  .  .  .  Christ  was  nothing  when  He  was  on  earth  that  He  is 
not  now ' ' ;  but  surely  there  is  no  need  to  depreciate  on  that  account 
the  significance  of  miracles  worked  for  a  definite  end — to  manifest 
God's  supreme  power  and  the  truth  of  the  claims  of  His  Only  Begotten 
Son.  The  tendency  of  such  depreciation  is  shown  by  such  a  passage 
as  this  :  '  *  Criticism  will  leave  us  in  a  modified  form  the  beliefs  about 
Christ's  Person  which  are  most  cherished  among  ordinary  Christians* — 
notably,  (i)  the  general  fact  that  much  of  His  time  was  spent  in  the 
healing  of  physical  disease  .  .  .  ;  (2)  that  after  His  death  there 
occurred  to  His  disciples  visions  of  Himself  which  were  not  mere  sub- 
jective delusions." 

The  other  essays  on  "The  Person  of  Christ,"  "The  Teaching  of 
Christ,"  "  Modem  Criticism  and  the  New  Testament,"  "The  Per- 
manent Religious  Value  of  the  Old  Testament,"  "The  Church," 
"The  Sacraments,"  are  on  similar  lines.  Old  formulae  are  retained, 
eviscerated  of  their  traditional  meaning.  Defence  after  defence  is 
abandoned  before  the  attacks  of  rationalism,  until  one  wonders  where 
the  "reconstruction"  of  theology  is  to  begin.  We  are  told  that 
Christ's  claim  to  be  a  Divine  Teacher  is  verified  by  history,  and  that 
His  doctrine  finds  its  logical  expression  in  the  Church,  just  as  it 
touches  human  life  through  sacramental  channels.  But  when  we 
analyze  the  writer's  words  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  imply  any 
more  definite  tenets  than  those  which  a  Unitarian  or  even  undenomi- 
national Christian  could  accept. 

»  St.  John  5  :  36. 

'  See  an  article  on  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Carson,  in  American  Eccle- 
siastical Review,  June,  1901. 

*  Elsewhere  there  is  an  ambiguous  reference — to  use  no  harsher  term — to  the 
Virgin  Birth  itself. 
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There  can  be  no  question  about  the  transparent  sincerity  and 
ability  of  the  six  champions  of  restated  truth,  but  to  Catholics  at  least 
they  will  seem  to  have  destroyed  foundations  when  they  should  have 
strengthened  them,  to  have  contended  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  and  to  afford  in  themselves  the  best  evidence  of  the  futility 
of  reconstructing  dogma  without  reference  to  its  Divinely -appointed 
Guardian  and  Expounder — the  Church,  which  is  **  the  pillar  and 
ground  (cSpaiw/ia)  of  the  Truth. ' '  * 

OAEMINA  MARIANA.  Second  Series.  An  Englisli  Anthology  in  verse 
in  honor  of  and  in  relation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "  Annus  Sanctus."  Lon- 
don and  New  York :  Bums  &  Gates.    1902.    Pp.  528—32. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  published  his  first  col- 
lection of  verses  in  honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  The  volume  contained 
not  only  selections  from  noted  English  poets  expressing  reverence  for 
the  ideal  and  person  of  Mary  in  the  inspired  forms  of  genuine  literary 
art,  but  also  numerous  translations,  old  and  new,  from  foreign  tongues, 
hymns  from  the  Syrian  and  Armenian,  "praises"  from  the  Italian, 
sonnets  from  the  Spanish,  and  gems  from  every  national  quarter  on 
earth  where  the  devotion  to  the  beautiful  Mother  of  Christ  had  pene- 
trated. Here  we  find  verses  not  always  accessible  to  the  student  of 
general  literature,  including  besides  originals  and  translations  of  a 
classical  character,  brief  quotations  from  legendary  poetry,  ballads, 
carols,  elegiacs,  dramatic  scenes.  Passion-plays,  cradle-songs  and  lul- 
labies, descriptions  of  celebrated  pictures,  together  with  songs,  hymns, 
and  prayers  in  metre.  Mr.  Shipley  had  obtained  some  hitherto  un- 
published material  of  considerable  value  from  MS.  collections  of  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  verse  placed  at  his  disposal.  On  the  other  hand  he 
excludes  such  devotional  poetry  as  is  already  well-known  and  found 
in  our  prayer-books. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  statement  and  a  glance  at  the  collection 
that  poetical  merit  was  not  the  primary  quality  which  determined  the 
choice  of  pieces.  The  compiler  desired  to  make  his  work  a  work  of 
piety,  in  the  first  place ;  but  with  the  aim  of  edification  he  has  also 
everywhere  sought  to  combine  that  of  artistic  workmanship.  There 
were  some  two  hundred  writers  making  up  the  harmonious  chorus  in 
praise  of  the  Madonna  from  a  list  of  names  whose  gifted  possessors 
might  not  be  found  to  agree  so  generously  as  to  the  exceeding  beauty 

*  I  Tim.  3  :   15. 
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of  any  other  subject  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  The  amount  of  EngHsh 
verse,  however,  whether  old  or  new,  whether  original  or  translated, 
having  our  Lady  for  its  august  theme,  which  Mr.  Shipley  had  collected 
during  more  than  twenty  years,  exceeded  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume.  And  thus  we  have  this  second  instalment,  which  might  have 
appeared  sooner,  we  judge  from  the  author's  statement  in  his  preface, 
had  there  been  a  more  generous  appreciation  of  the  first  volume  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  undertake  without  risk  the  second.  In  the  mean- 
time some  generous  patron  has  relieved  the  editor  from  further  anx- 
iety on  the  score  of  finance. 

Among  the  allegorical  and  mystical  poems,  the  love-songs  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  which  Mr.  Shipley  includes  in  the  present  part  of  his 
collection,  there  are  some  which  only  remotely  or  by  force  of  sub- 
jective interpretation  can  be  referred  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  But  the 
collector  felt  justified  in  presenting  them  under  the  head  of  Cannina 
Mariana,  because,  though  their  authors  may  have  been  unconscious 
of  the  source  of  their  inspiration,  the  verses  could  not  have  been 
composed  in  an  age  that  had  not  felt  the  influence,  of  Christianity.  He 
believes  that  it  is  permissible  to  read  into  a  poet's  inspirations  new 
and  unexpected  meanings,  whether  lying  below  the  surface  or  soaring 
above  it,  which  might  have  been,  or  perhaps  actually  were,  present  to 
the  poet's  mind  at  the  supreme  instant  of  conception.  And  in  truth 
this  sort  of  exegesis  is  quite  commonly  adopted,  not  only  with  regard 
to  secular  literature,  but  ■  especially  in  the  case  of  certain  Scriptural 
expressions  and  forms,  particularly  of  the  Sapiential  books,  as  applied 
to  our  Blessed  Lady,  or  to  the  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ.  Few 
readers  of  the  volume  before  us  will  object  to  the  application  of  this 
view  in  the  present  instance,  especially  as  it  has  apparently  induced 
Mr.  Shipley  to  undertake  a  completion  of  his  Marian  anthology  by 
the  addition  of  other  material  in  his  hands,  to  form  a  third  volume 
whereby  to  shed  lustre  upon  a  subject  which,  above  all  others,  de- 
serves to  be  celebrated  in  the  v.'hole  range  of  fine  arts. 

It  might  be  entertaining  to  quote  some  of  the  exquisite  pieces 
selected  by  Mr.  Shipley  to  make  this  handsomely  printed  colleetion  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  but  it  would  necessarily  be  gleaning  only  at 
random,  owing  to  the  absence  of  definite  arrangement  of  the  matter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  brought  together  the  best  Catholic  senti- 
ment and  form  of  expression  on  the  subject  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  We 
do  not  understand  why  the  editor  should  give  a  number  of  his  selections 
under  the  separate  caption  of  "  American  Poetry,"  when  he  not  only 
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excludes  from  it  the  best  of  American  names,  but  actually  scatters  the 
fer  greater  proportion  of  Marian  hymns  by  American  writers  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION.  From  a  Catholic  Point  of  View.  By  the  Eev. 
P.  E.  McDevitt,  Superintendent  of  Parish  Schools  in  Philadelphia. 
Pp.  16.  New  York:  Eeprinted  from  the  Catholic  World  Magazine. 
1902. 

The  school  question,  despite  the  strong  emphasis  that  is  placed  in 
public  utterances  upon  the  ideal  permanency  of  our  common  school 
system,  is  not  a  settled  issue  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  has  never  been  a  settled  issue  for  any  nation  or  any 
large  and  floating  community,  simply  because  the  right  of  the  parent 
asserts  itself  instinctively  as  superior  to  the  right  of  the  citizen,  and 
thus  remains  forever  the  determining  factor  in  the  character  of  the 
training  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  a  family  in  a  State. 
In  Germany  and  Belgium  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  parents  when  there  is  question  of  furnishing  public 
means  of  instruction,  has  been  recognized  by  constitutional  law.  In 
France  the  struggle  is  just  now  against  the  right  of  the  parent  to  give 
or  claim  religious  instruction  for  his  child.  In  England  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  moves  the  other  way ;  the  religious  rights  of  the  people 
who  support  the  State  are  being  gradually  recognized,  and  the  just 
measure  of  proportioning  the  public  school  tax  is  at  the  present  being 
discussed  in  the  government  centres. 

Catholics  have  or  ought  to  have  very  clear  notions  on  this  subject. 
Religion  is  necessary  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness.  Re- 
ligion is  ordinarily  imparted  in  childhood  when  good  habits  are 
impressed  which  retain  their  hold  through  after-life.  Catholics  are 
convinced,  as  Father  McDevitt  well  puts  it :  "  That  as  ever  and  always 
the  child's  soul  and  his  duties  to  God  are  the  highest  and  the  greatest, 
so  there  is  no  place,  time,  or  method  from  which  the  teaching  of 
morals  and  religion  may  be  eliminated."^  This  sacred  conviction  of 
the  parent  in  regard  to  his  child,  which  is  bound  up  with  his 
nearest  and  dearest  interests,  demands  adequate  recognition,  so  that 
neither  the  State  (which,  according  to  the  modern  theory,  derives  its 
authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed)  nor  any  individual  lord 
may  interfere  with  its  service.  /  Only  if  that  parental  service  exercised 
without  discretion  were  to  prove  a  menace  to  the  common  welfare. 
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could  the  authority  that  is  chosen  by  the  common  voice  to  protect  the 
popular  interest,  place  any  limits  to  its  free  expression. 

Catholics  need  not  be  unwilling  to  have  the  State  foster  the  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens,  build  our  schools,  propose  programmes  of  instruc- 
tion in  secular  branches,  and  examine  our  teachers  as  to  their  fitness 
from  the  purely  scholastic  point  of  view.  But  they  cannot  admit  any 
claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  extend  its  control  over  these 
things  so  as  to  exclude  or  limit  the  simultaneous  cultivation  of  the 
religious  or  moral  element.  It  is  easily  proved  to  any  one  who  does 
not  wilfully  close  his  eyes  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  that  the  moral 
training  (which  is  the  religious  training)  cannot  be  successfully  isolated 
from  the  ordinary  instruction  which  is  given  to  the  child,  nor  can  it 
be  sufficiently  inculcated  so  as  to  serve  its  purpose  through  life,  unless 
it  is  given  frequently  by  the  teacher  who  controls  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  child. 

For  this  we  must  contend  as  an  essential  means  to  a  necessary  end. 
As  the  Pope  claims  temporal  power,  not  because  he  wants  to  rule 
temporalities,  but  because  he  cannot  rule  spiritualities  under  present 
circumstances,  unless  he  is  free  and  independent  of  all  coercion  or 
restriction  by  alien  governments ;  and  as  he  cannot  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  coercion  and  restriction  unless  he  is  recognized  as  a  tem- 
poral sovereign  by  those  who  individually  might  coerce  him — just  so 
do  Catholics  claim  the  right  to  combine  religion  with  the  secular 
instruction  given  to  their  children,  so  that  these  might  be  educated 
as  to  their  heart,  mind  and  body,  simultaneously.  And,  as  the  parent 
pays  taxes  to  the  State  for  the  educational  facilities  which  the  latter 
provides  for  the  children  of  its  citizens,  it  is  but  right  that  he  should 
demand  an  equitable  portion  of  the  common  contribution  made  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  children  in  the  State. 

Just  now  the  problem  of  a  fciir  settlement  of  these  conditions  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  true  we  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  Catholic  teachers  prepared  to  take  up  the 
work  in  the  newly  acquired  territory ;  all  the  capable  teachers,  both 
religious  and  secular,  whom  we  have,  seem  to  have  their  hands  full 
and  over ;  and  hence  there  is  not  much  use  in  complaining  that  not 
a  greater  number  of  Catholic  teachers  is  being  sent  to  the  Islands,  so 
long  as  our  Government  showed  a  desire  to  send  teachers  without 
discriminating  against  Catholics.  B*t  the  question  of  principle 
remains  and  is  still  unalterable.  Lest  it  be  obscured,  or  lost  sight  of, 
we  shall  have  to  keep  repeating  it  to  our  people  in  a  form  which 
appeals  to  their  intelligence  and  good  will. 
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This  is  what  Father  McDevitt  has  done.  He  utilizes  his  practical 
experience,  and  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  a  large  number  of  Catholic 
teachers,  and  here  reprinted,  he  brings  out  the  strong  points  of  view 
which  in  the  educational  question  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of. 
He  defines  the  Catholic  position,  and  shows  how  the  Church  is  une- 
quivocally in  favor  of  law  and  order.  His  view  of  the  State's  claim 
to  instruct  calls  forth  some  sound  reflections  on  the  danger  of  State 
paternalism  which  is  apt,  as  the  experience  of  ages  and  different 
nations  shows,  to  become  a  hindrance  to  free  development  and  indi- 
vidual liberty.  To  make  his  defence  of  the  Catholic  position  thor- 
oughly applicable  and  effective,  he  presents  a  summary  of  statistics, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  the  Catholic  strength,  and  which,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  non-Catholics  who  claim  the  same  liberty  on 
ethical  and  religious  grounds,  would  make  a  united  protest  or  presen- 
tation of  our  claims  a  great  force  for  good. 

The  subject  of  which  Father  McDevitt' s  paper  is  a  succinct  and 
just  exponent,  needs  to  be  kept  constantly  before  the  public  through 
the  press  and  pulpit.  It  goes  hand  in  hand  with  instruction  concern- 
ing the  right  attitude  of  Catholics  toward  labor  movements  and  social 
agitation. 

THE  SOUL  IN  THE  UNSEEN  WOELD.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Intermediate  State.  By  E.  E.  Hutton,  Ohaplain  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, East  G-rinstead.    London :  Eivingtons. 

A  former  spiritual  work  by  Mr.  Hutton,  The  Crown  of  Christ, 
was  introduced  to  American  readers  by  Dr.  Mortimer,  Protestant- 
Episcopalian  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia,  who  con- 
tributed a  preface  to  the  first  volume.  His  latest  book  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  theological  treatise,  written  in  a  popular  manner,  although 
the  ground  plan  is  thoroughly  scientific,  and  the  substance  erudite. 
Within  the  compass  of  some  four  hundred  pages  he  has  managed  to 
compress  a  mass  of  material  ranging  from  the  teaching  of  Plato  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  latest  rationalistic  cavils  at  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  over- 
weighted his  work  by  an  attempt  to  say  too  much.  Thus  the  initial 
chapter  entitled  '*A  Teacher  sent  from  God"  might  conveniently 
have  been  omitted,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  sections  treating  of  the 
Jewish  traditions  concerning  the  state  of  the  departed  would  not 
suffer  from  condensation.  Still,  exhaustiveness  of  treatment  is  a 
fault  in  the  right  direction,  and  Mr.  Hutton  cannot  be  accused  of 
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neglecting  anything  essential  to  his  subject.  He  is  especially  happy 
in  his  historical  summary  of  patristic  teaching  on  prayers  for  the 
dead,  implying,  although  in  one  place  he  seems  to  deny  it,  a  state  of 
progress  and  purification  after  death.  He  is  candid  enough  to  admit 
that  the  primitive  belief  in  "an  intermediate  state  of  purification  in 
Hades  ending  either  at  the  judgment,  or  when  the  work  of  the  soul's 
perfecting  was  accomplished,  before  the  Resurrection  of  the  body," 
certainly  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  doctrine  [of]  Purgatory. 

Equally  good  is  the  sketch  of  Eastern  teaching  on  the  state  of  the 
Blessed  after  death.  A  common  Anglican  opinion  distinguishes  Para- 
dise from  heaven,  making  the  one  the  place  of  preparation  for  the 
other.  Mr.  Hutton  destroys  the  fond  fancy  that  the  Greek  schis- 
matics countenance  this  theory  when  he  shows  conclusively  from  the 
orthodox.  Confession  and  the  authority  of  the  theologian  Macarius  that 
East  and  West  are  at  one  in  identifying  Paradise  with  Heaven. 

Catholics  will  take  exception  at  one  or  two  of  the  chapters,  nota- 
bly that  headed  "The  Romish  Doctrine  Concerning  Purgatory," 
where  an  ingenious  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
authorized  Catholic  doctrine  and  "the  Romish  popular  teaching," 
with  the  conclusion,  practically  that  of  Newman  in  his  femous 
* '  Tract  XC, ' '  that  while  the  one  only  needs  ' '  a  certain  amount  of 
explanation"  before  it  could  be  accepted  by  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, the  other  is  "  well  described  as  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented, 
and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture. ' ' 

It  is,  however,  refreshing  to  find  a  Protestant  clergyman  asserting 
on  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  "  to  pray  for 
the  dead  is  not  forbidden  by  the  New  Testament,  (nor)  by  the 
Church  of  England,"  just  as  it  is  to  read  his  admission  at  an  earlier 
period  that  the  practice  of  invocation  "customary  in  the  Church 
from  the  fourth  century  to  the  sixteenth  "  cannot  be  said  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Except  for  certain  controversial  passages  on  Indulgences,  Privi- 
leged Altars,  Purgatory,  and  the  like,  the  book  is  to  be  recommended 
as  a  thoughtful,  learned,  and  instructive  essay  on  the  future  life  under 
its  many  aspects.  It  should  become  a  standard  authority  on  the  Ad- 
vanced High  Church  side,  and  Catholic  scholars  would  do  well  to 
have  it  on  their  shelves.  The  very  complete  summary  that  precedes, 
and  the  accurate  index  that  follows,  the  chapters,  make  it  the  more 
useful  as  an  invaluable  work  of  reference. 
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THE  LADY  POVEETY.  A  Thirteenth  Century  Allegory.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Montgomery  Oarmichael.  With  a  chapter  on  the  Spiritual 
Significance  of  Evangelical  Poverty,  by  Pather  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.6. 
New  York :  Tennant  &  Ward ;  London :  John  Murray.  1902.  Pp.  209. 

It  is  Professor  Alvise's  opinion,  followed  by  M.  Sabatier  in  his 
late  (Paris)  edition  of  the  Speculum  Perfectionis,  that  the  authorship 
of  the  Sacrum  Commerciutn,  which  Mr.  Carmichael  here  translates 
with  exquisite  grace  and  fidelity,  should  be  attributed  to  the  Blessed 
Giovanni  da  Parma  because  he  so  finds  it  stated  in  the  Chronica 
Generaliiwi.  Despite  his  argument,  we  believe  that  the  work  is  of 
much  earlier  date ;  in  fe,ct,  that  it  is  the  actually  earliest  sketch  of 
St.  Francis.  The  Codexes  to  which  Father  Edward  d'Alengon  had 
access,  that  is  those  of  Casanate,  Milan,  Vicenza,  and  Ravenna,  as 
also  the  Siena  and  Bodleian  copies,  give  the  date  July,  1227,  that  is 
one  year  before  St.  Francis  was  canonized,  and  at  a  time  when  Gio- 
vanni da  Parma  was  only  eighteen  years  old.  These  Codexes  are 
more  reliable  because  more  explicit  on  the  subject  of  the  date,  which 
they  give  in  full  lettering  and  not  in  Roman  numbers  liable  to  be  mis- 
read and  miscopied. 

The  substance  of  this  treatise  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  meditation  or 
sort  of  soliloquy  touching  the  merit  and  consolation  of  the  virtue  of 
voluntary  poverty.  Contemplating  the  practice  of  total  renunciation, 
which,  by  detaching  us  from  all  things,  makes  us  free,  contented, 
ready  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  to  love  Him  more  exclu- 
sively than  is  possible  with  those  whose  senses  are  captivated  by 
earthly  attachments,  the  Saint  is  gradually  aroused  by  an  ardent  ad- 
miration of  and  desire  for  the  possession  of  this  virtue.  As  the  son 
of  Sirach  personifies  wisdom  and  addresses  her  as  his  guide  and 
mistress,  so  does  St.  Francis  converse  with  Religious  Poverty  as  an 
ideal,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  hopes  to  find  all  happiness ;  for  she, 
the  Lady  Poverty,  leadeth  the  way  to  the  mountain  of  God.  And 
because  he  loves  and  admires  her,  so  he  would  speak  of  her  to  others, 
and  make  known  her  charms  and  increase  her  empire  over  the  hearts 
of  men.  Discoursing  of  her  with  his  companions  he  leads  them  to 
join  him  in  speaking  to  the  Lady  Poverty,  and  she  answers  them  as 
brothers  and  most  dear  friends.  "I  am  not  new,"  she  says,  "as 
many  think,  but  mature  and  full  of  years,  knowing  the  nature  of 
things,  the  varieties  of  creatures,  the  mutability  of  time.  I  know  the 
vacillations  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  part  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
in  part  by  the  subtlety  of  Nature,  in  part  by  the  merit  of  Grace." 
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Thus  she  teaches  them  not  only  to  sustain  privation,  as  did  the  saints 
of  old,  but  to  accept  Persecution,  Lady  Poverty's  sister.  She  warns 
them  against  "Spurious  Poverty,"  which  assumes  the  habit  of  Holy 
Religion,  but  does  not  put  on  the  new  creature.  She  bids  them  guard 
against  "Avarice,"  which  frequently  takes  on  the  name  of  "Discre- 
tion," or  the  name  of  "Prudence,"  and  which  calls  in  the  aid  of 
"Sloth."  And  when  "My  Lady"  has  made  an  end  of  speaking, 
the  Blessed  Francis,  with  his  companions,  falls  upon  his  face,  giving 
thanks  to  God,  and  says  :  '  *  Thy  sayings,  O  Lady,  are  well  pleasing 
unto  us.  ...  O  how  good  and  how  sweet  is  thy  spirit,  chasten- 
ing the  erring  and  admonishing  sinners.  .  .  .  Undisciplined 
souls  fly  from  thee,  and  thou  walkest  alone  in  rocky  places,  and  fools 
cannot  dwell  with  thee.  But  we  are  thy  servants  and  the  sheep  of 
thy  pasture  forever  and  forever,  and  ever  have  we  sworn  to  keep  the 
judgments  of  thy  justice. ' '  And  so  the  Lady  Poverty  remained  with 
them. 

The  study  of  such  a  book  as  this  cannot  but  arrest  the  thoughts  of 
serious-minded  persons  in  an  age  when  wealth  is  worshipped  with  a 
fervor  hardly  less  ardent  and  absorbing  than  that  of  our  Saint  for 
the  virtue  of  Poverty.  Men  spend  their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of 
money ;  riches  become  to  them  the  standard  of  all  excellence ;  they 
bow  to  it  and  they  covet  it,  and  what  is  worse,  it  destroys  every  senti- 
ment of  sympathy  in  the  soul.  Even  when  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  acquired  wealth  is,  as  Cardinal  Newman  says,*  "  most  disinter- 
ested and  amiable,  still  the  indulgence  of  self,  of  pride,  and  worldli- 
ness  insinuates  itself." 

Father  Cuthbert's  reflections  on  the  spirit  of  evangelical  poverty 
and  its  significance  for  the  modem  world,  brings  out  these  truths,  and 
makes  us  understand  the  secret  of  Dante's  admiration  of  the  Saint  of 
Assisi  and  his  Betrothed,  as  described  in  the  eleventh  Canto  of  the 
Paradiso. 

The  translation  of  the  Sacrum  Commercium  is,  as  we  said  above, 
graceful  and  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.  For  this  reason  we 
can  hardly  understand  Mr.  Carmichael's  undignified  apology  that  he 
did  not  or  could  not  follow  the  "Authorized  Version,"  or  "the  noble 
English  of  King  James'  Bible,"  as  if  his  appropriation  of  mediaeval 
Catholic  sentiment  for  the  sake  of  its  native  beauty,  could  oblige  him, 
or  even  make  it  becoming,  that  he  should  trim  his  translation  of  an 

1  Parochial  Sermons  :   The  Danger  of  Riches. 
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essentially  Catholic  product  with  the  finery  of  Protestant  thought  and 
expression.  He  might,  of  course,  have  chosen  the  cadences  of  Eliza- 
bethan English  as  found  in  the  King  James'  Version,  but  what  is 
odious  in  this  connection  is  his  apology  to  the  Protestant  reader,  to 
whom  he  offers  this  luscious  bit  of  fruit  from  distinctly  mediaeval  pre- 
serves with  whose  products  the  translators  of  the  Reformation  had  not 
the  slightest  sympathy. 

lEANOOIS  DE  PENELON.  Ey  Viscount  St.  Oyres,  late  Student  and 
Lecturer  of  Olirist  Ohurch,  Oxford.  London ;  Metliuen  and  Co.  Pp. 
viii— 311. 

Few  historical  characters  have  been  more  strangely  misunderstood 
than  the  great  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  once  the  disciple,  and  later 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Bossuet,  *  *  the  last  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. ' ' 
His  critics  have  alternately  regarded  him  as  a  saintly  enthusiast — a 
mystic  whose  simplicity  exposed  him  to  the  malice  of  his  foes — and, 
again,  as  an  ecclesiastical  "squire  of  dames,"  lax  both  in  his  spiritual 
direction  and  in  his  pseudo-liberality  towards  heretics,  with  whom  he 
naturally  fraternized  by  reason  of  the  heterodoxy  of  his  own  writings 
— a  heterodoxy  which,  when  condemned,  he  still  cherished,  they 
maintain,  secretly,  notwithstanding  his  formal  submission. 

Lord  St.  Cyres's  painstaking  and  well-nigh  exhaustive  biography 
will  do  much  to  place  Fenelon  in  the  right  perspective.  If  it  does 
not  present  him  in  the  light  of  an  ideal  hero  epitomizing  all  the  vir- 
tues and  gifts  of  nature  and  grace,  it  at  least  dispels  many  legends 
about  his  life  and  belief,  and  enables  us  to  see  in  him,  to  quote  Dr. 
T.  B.  Scannell's  discriminating  judgment,  "an  honorable  and  en- 
lightened man,  a  brilliant  litterateur^  a  devout  and  zealous  eccle- 
siastic, a  sympathetic,  if  not  always  wise,  director  of  souls,  and  a 
great  Archbishop. ' ' 

Fenelon's  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  main  epochs:  the 
time  previous  and  subsequent  to  his  relationship  with  Madame  de 
Guyon.  His  age  coincides  with  the  latter  half  of  Louis  XIV' s  reign. 
Born  in  1651,  he  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  St.  Sulpice  under 
M.  Tronson,  the  successor  of  M.  Olier.  Through  Bossuet's  influence 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  religious  congregation  for  educating 
female  converts  who  flocked  into  the  Church  after  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Lord  St.  Cyres  goes  out  of  his  way  to  sneer  at 
the  inmates  of  these  convents  as  Protestants  ordered  to  become  Cath- 
olics within  a  specified  time.     There  seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt 
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the  general  truth  of  the  official  description  of  the  convents  as  ' '  re- 
treats for  the  newly  converted  from  the  persecution  of  their  relatives 
and  the  artifices  of  the  heretics,"  although  there  were  doubtless  un- 
satisfactory converts  to  be  found  there  as  elsewhere.  Here  Fenelon 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  later  success  as  a  director  of  consciences. 
His  gentleness  and  sympathy,  coupled  with  a  peculiar  charm  of  man- 
ner, which  made  *  even  his  sharpest  reproofs  palatable,  attracted  to 
him  the  weak.  He  showed  his  powers  of  fascination  especially  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Huguenots,  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion. The  perfect  courtesy  of  his  speech  disarmed  his  opponents. 
* '  He  had  an  art  beyond  the  satirist ;  he  did  not  care  to  make  his 
adversary  seem  foolish  in  the  minds  of  others ;  he  wished  to  make 
him  feel  ashamed  of  himself. ' '  Yet  he  was  no  sentimental  advocate  of 
toleration,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  him.  The  Huguenots 
were  a  political  far  more  than  a  religious  party,  and  as  such  were  a 
danger  to  the  State.  Fenelon  nowhere  condemns  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  writing  to  urge 
the  Government  "to  combine  Avith  Christian  persuasion  vigilance 
against  desertions,  and  penalties  against  deserters. ' '  He  went  further, 
and  seems  to  have  thought  it  right  **  to  use  vile  arms  against  a  vile 
enemy,"  to  use  our  author's  great  phrase.  He  encouraged  conver- 
sion by  the  *<earthliest  means."  On  the  other  hand,  he  petitioned  the 
Government  to  be  merciful  towards  all  the  irreclaimable,  and  begged 
for  the  converts  certain  concessions,  such  as  free  distribution  among 
them  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  success  of  his  mission  at  La  Rochelle  made  his  position 
secure.  He  became  successively  instructor  of  the  Duke  of  Beauvil- 
lier's  family  (in  which  capacity  he  wrote  his  first  work,  a  treatise  on 
the  education  of  girls,  showing  marvelous  insight  into  the  follies, 
weaknesses,  and  dangers  of  the  feminine  character),  tutor  to  the 
Dauphin,  and  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  His  life  at  Court  had  brought 
him  into  frequent  intercourse  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  king's 
good  angel,  who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  Fenelon' s 
after  life.  His  social  gifts — the  courtliness  of  his  address,  the  winning 
sympathy,  above  all  the  perfect  tact  that  made  him  always  say  the 
right  thing  to  the  right  person  in  the  right  way — marked  him  out  as 
the  director  of  the  consciences  of  the  refined  and  high-born.  His 
influence  surpassed  that  even  of  Bossuet.  But  the  very  talents  that 
made  him  successful  where  the  guidance  of  woman's  conscience  was 
concerned,  seemed  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  training,  on   the  lines  of 
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manly  self-reliance,  of  his  royal  pupil.  The  Dauphin  became  under 
his  hands  a  prig  of  the  first  water.  ' '  His  piety  had  all  the  feverish- 
ness  of  adolescence ;  in  camp  he  was  helpless  and  undecided ;  and 
behaved  in  the  presence  of  ladies  like  a  seminarist  on  his  holidays. ' ' 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  Fenelon's  life.  In 
1689  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Guyon,  who  was  destined 
to  be  his  evil  genius.  Slightly  older  than  the  Archbishop,  she  exer- 
cised an  extraordinary  influence  over  his  mind.  Herself  a  victim  of 
the  ecstatic  experiences  of  mysticism  in  excelsis,  she  imbued  him  with 
the  ' '  frothy  unrealities ' '  of  her  doctrine.  Lord  St.  Cyres  would  have 
us  believe  that  Fenelon  was  not  ''ever  secretly  her  disciple,"  though 
for  a  while  her  ideas  ran  parallel  with  his.  It  seems  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  strong  community  of  sentiment,  which  he  states 
was  "the  true  link"  between  them,  resulted  in  a  transference  of 
thought.  We  see  reproduced  in  the  famous  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints  " 
the  essence  of  Madame  Guyon' s  Quietistic  views  on  unresisting  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God  (which,  with  Fenelon,  took  the  form  of  **  Dis- 
interestedness," or  complete  indifference  to  ourselves).  Bossuet  had 
brought  about  the  condemnation  of  Madame  Guyon 's  teaching ;  it 
was  not  likely  that  he  would  allow  Fenelon's  work  to  escape.  He 
attacked  Madame  Guyon  with  bitter  personalities  in  his  Relation  sur 
le  Quietistne.  Fenelon  replied  with  a  sarcastic  force  that  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  Then  came  in  quick  succession  Bossuet' s  Remarques 
sur  la  Reponse  de  M.  de  Catnbrai,  Fenelon's  Reponse  aux  Remarques, 
and  finally  a  Papal  Brief  condemning  the  Maxims.  Bossuet  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  his  implacable  foes,  had  agitated  in  Rome 
through  every  possible  channel  against  him.  They  seem  not  even  to 
have  spared  his  private  character.  And  when,  with  praiseworthy 
promptitude,  he  published  his  submission  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
See  in  the  form  of  a  Mandement  to  his  clergy,  they  doubted  his 
sincerity. 

Fenelon's  subsequent  history  is  soon  told.  Living  in  practical 
disgrace  at  Cambrai,  he  published  his  T^lemaque,  a  fabulous  narrative 
written  with  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  future  king  in  the  dangers 
that  would  beset  his  high  office,  and  the  duties,  based  on  religious 
truths,  which  he  must  perform.  It  shows  considerable  descriptive 
power :  landscapes  are  painted  in  a  single  word,  and  an  extraordinary 
love  for  nature  pervades  it.  It  is  lacking,  however,  in  insight,  since 
Fenelon  wrote  as  a  moralist,  and  so  overlooked  that  side  of  nature 
where,  "red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  it  baffles  the  believer  in  a  merely 
natural  creed. 
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The  other  important  work  of  his  remaining  years  was  his  contest 
with  Jansenism.  Lord  St.  Cyres  gives  a  particularly  good  sketch, 
derived  from  an  article  written  for  the  Catholic  Dictionary,  of  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  Molinists,  Jansenists,  Thomists,  and  Congruists, 
just  as  at  an  earlier  period  he  outlined  with  singular  clearness  the 
tortuous  ramifications  of  Mysticism.  Fenelon  was  himself  a  Con- 
gruist,  and  differed  from  the  Thomists,  represented  by  Bossuet,  in 
making  the  efficacy  of  grace  depend,  not  on  any  intrinsic  difference 
between  its  "sufficiency"  and  ''efficiency,"  but  on  its  "  congruity  " 
or  ''seasonableness  "  (to  use  the  Archbishop's  word)  to  the  mind  of 
the  recipient ;  whilst  he  likewise  differed  from  the  Jansenists  who 
destroyed  human  cooperation  by  making  grace  practically  irresistible. 
He  advocated  sharp  measures  towards  those  who  had  '  *  impugned 
even  more  the  justice  of  God  than  outraged  the  petty  interests  of 
man ; ' '  but  he  believed  that  there  was  greater  efficacy  in  education 
than  in  severity,  and  pointed  out  that  "the  best  way  to  eradicate 
Jansenism  from  the  future  was  to  call  into  existence  a  new  race  of 
priests."  His  literary  contributions  to  the  controversy  were  an 
edition  of  St.  Augustine,  Dialogues  written  in  imitation  of  Pascal, 
and  a  Treatise  on  the  Authority  of  the  Pope  which  foreshadowed  the 
Vatican  Definition.  He  died  in  171 5,  in  the  serene  sunset  of  an  old 
age,  ' '  like  the  close  of  a  genial  winter,  big  with  promise  of  a  coming 
spring. ' ' 

Our  chief  complaint  with  Viscount  St.  Cyres's  biography  is  that  the 
author  has  at  times  allowed  himself  to  amass  too  much  material,  with 
the  result  that  the  reader  becomes  confused.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
follow  the  exact  sequence  of  events — a  difficulty  increased  by  the 
abrupt  way  in  which  the  chapters  open,  a  certain  affectation  of  laconic 
style,  and  an  awkward  habit  of  harking  back  to  previous  characters 
and  incidents.  The  narrative  would  have  been  easier  to  follow  if  the 
chapter  on  Madame  de  Guyon  had  preceded  the  one  on  ' '  The 
Maxims  of  the  Saints, ' '  and  if  the  account  of  "  Telemaque  ' '  had  been 
given  in  the  section  treating  of  the  Court  Preceptorate.  Our  other 
criticism  is  that  Lord  Cyres,  in  his  laudable  endeavor  to  be  impartial, 
has  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Although  Fenelon  may  not 
have  been  a  saint,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  be  always  harping  on  his  vanity, 
his  self-confidence,  his  pride,  his  overweening  self-assertion.  His 
life  might  reasonably  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself,  especially  as  it  is 
here  set  forth  with  a  fulness  and  an  accuracy  for  which  we  could  have 
nothing  but  praise.     We  prefer  to  say  of  him  what  he  once  wrote  of 
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Charlemagne,  that  *'  if  among  such  talents  and  virtues  some  weaknesses 
are  mingled,  these  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  are  dealing,  not 
with  the  vague,  impossible  perfect  hero  of  a  story,  but  with  the 
chequered  courses  of  a  living  man." 

THE  OEIGIN  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OP  EIGHT  AND  WRONG.  By 
Pranz  Brentano.  English  Translation  by  Cecil  Hague.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Note.  Westminster;  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  Pp.  xiv 
-125. 

This  lecture,  now  published  under  an  attractive  title,  was  delivered 
before  the  Vienna  Law  Society  in  1889.  It  is  based  mainly  on  \Tier- 
ing's  address  Uber  die  Entstehung  des  Rechtsgefilhts .  That  eminent 
jurist  agrees  with  Locke  in  denying  all  innate  moral  principles,  and 
he  is  followed  by  the  author  in  his  further  denial  of  the  ius  naturae, 
by  which  the  animal  world  was  set  up  as  a  criterion  of  an  ethical 
standard,  and  the  Roman  ins  gentium,  or  "a  right  recognized  as  a 
natural  law  of  reason  by  the  universal  agreement  of  all  nations." 
After  an  unnecessarily  spun-out  introduction  on  misconceptions  of  the 
notion  "natural  sanction,"  the  lecturer  dismisses  Kant's  Categorical 
Imperative  with  delightful  insouciance  as  "an  impracticable  fiction," 
and  proceeds  to  the  pith  of  his  subject  by  defining  "good"  to  be 
"  that  which  can  be  loved  with  a  right  love."  The  further  question 
"how  are  we  to  know  that  anything  is  good?"  (since  the  old  distich. 
Christianized  by  St.  Paul  in  Romans  7 — 

"  Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor," 

is  daily  verified  by  experience),  is  answered  by  the  analogous  considera- 
tion of  what  is  true.  Just  as  there  are  self-evident  judgments,  so  in 
the  sphere  of  pleasure  "from  experiences  of  love  qualified  as  right 
arises  within  us  the  knowledge  that  anything  is  unmistakably  good  in 
the  full  extent  to  which  we  are  capable  of  such  knowledge. ' '  This  last 
sentence  is  not  particularly  illuminating.  And  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  cast  in  a  thoroughly  Teutonic  mould,  which  makes  it  decidedly 
difficult  reading.  The  translator  has  somewhat  simplified  matters  by 
dividing  the  text  into  short  sections.  He  has  kept  the  sense  of  the 
original  and  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  German  constructions. 
Many  of  his  notes  are  of  permanent  value,  e.g.,  that  on  Descartes' s 
fundamental  classification  of  mental  states.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
find  him  referring  to  the  author  of  The  Grammar  of  Assent  (which  he 
calls  patronizingly    *an  interesting  work!')   as  "Henry  Newman." 
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We  notice  an  apt  reference  to  the  objective  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  on 
the  Bonum  as  an  end  in  itself — ^an  idea,  he  points  out,  borrowed  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  the  book  is  hardly  likely  to  appeal  to  more 
than  a  limited  few  among  Catholic  students  of  ethics  considered  from 
a  modern  scientifically  philosophical  standpoint. 

AN  HISTOKIOAL  AOOOUNT  OP  LISBON  COLLEGE.    By  the  Very 
Eev.  Oaaion  Oroft.    London :  St.  Anselm's  Society.    Pp.  275. 

The  English  College  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  is  an  interesting  relic  of 
past  history.  Founded  in  1622  for  the  education  of  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood,  at  a  time  when  the  Elizabethan  penal  laws  had  well-nigh 
dried  up  the  springs  of  faith  in  England,  by  making  the  appointment  of 
pastors  to  take  the  place  of  the  rapidly  decreasing  Marian  clergy  an 
impossibility,  the  venerable  institution  has  poured  out,  for  a  period 
of  almost  270  years  without  a  break  (except  for  a  short  interval  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars),  a  long  stream  of  devoted  men  who  have 
labored  in  the  fields  of  literature,  controversial  apologetics,  and  pasto- 
ral activity,  to  repair  the  waste  places  of  Israel.  Its  origin  is  very 
similar  to  the  kindred  institutions  at  Douay,  Valladolid,  and  Rome 
founded  by  Cardinal  Allen,  an  Oxford  divine  in  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
with  the  design  that  they  take  the  place  of  the  English  Universities 
diverted  by  royal  heretics  from  their  primary  end,  the  education  of 
the  clergy.  A  certain  Nicholas  Ashton,  an  English  chaplain  in  Lis- 
bon, conceived  the  project  of  founding  a  seminary  in  that  city  for 
his  countrymen,  and  left  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  present  college  in 
trust  for  that  purpose  to  his  friend  and  successor,  William  Newman. 
After  a  number  of  vicissitudes,  the  clergy  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  was 
formally  instituted,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
together  with  a  Brief  from  Pope  Gregory  XV,  dated  September  22,  1622, 
which  conferred  upon  it  all  the  privileges  of  similar  establishments. 
Father  Newman  was  appointed  first  President,  and  a  body  of  ten  stu- 
dents arrived  from  Douay,  to  commence  under  him  their  theological 
studies.  For  more  than  a  century  the  college  made  use  of  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees.  But,  although  some  of  its  alumni,  such  as 
James  Bernard,  Vicar-General  to  Bishop  Talbot,  and  biographer  of 
Challoner,  shone  as  writers  and  theologians,  the  majority  were  more 
noted  for  their  arduous  labors  in  the  mission-field.  Two  died  in 
prison,  under  sentence  of  death,  as  confessors  of  the  faith,  and  up  to 
the  present  day  an  '  *  old  Lisbonian ' '  is  synonymous  with  a  hard 
worker.     Canon  Croft,  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Nottingham, 
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himself  a  generous  benefactor  of  his  Ahna  Mater,  is  a  type  of  niany 
others  who  have  risen  to  high  dignity  by  sheer  force  of  arduous 
sacerdotal  labor.  The  history  of  the  college  is  written  clearly,  in  a 
singularly  attractive  way,  commendably  free  from  extravagance  of 
expression — a  failing  quite  foreign  to  the  Lisbonian  character.  The 
account  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  when  the  President  met  his 
death,  bonneted  by  the  college  bell,  and  that  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion in  1807,  makes  particularly  good  reading,  while  the  terse  de- 
scriptions of  the  Portuguese  scenery,  rising  at  times  to  vivid  word- 
painting,  give  the  requisite  local  coloring  to  the  narrative,  which  is 
mainly  based  on  articles  by  Dr.  John  Kirk  in  the  Catholic  Magazine 
of  1834-5.  We  miss,  however,  a  succinct  summary  of  the  College 
rules,  and  its  more  recent  history  is  of  a  regrettably  meagre  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Joseph  Gillow  contributes  a  biographical  list  of  a  selection 
of  the  Alumni.  It  is  compiled  on  no  very  definite  plan.  Many  of 
the  notes  are  of  disproportionate  length,  and  we  notice  one  or  two 
recent  names  which  had  been  better  omitted.  The  photographs  which 
profusely  illustrate  the  book  are  well  chosen,  and  Canon  Croft  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  popular  dress  in  which  he  has  clothed  an  histori- 
cal work  of  permanent  value. 

THE  HOLT  EOSAEY  IN  PEESENOE  OF  JESUS  IN  THE  BLESSED 
SAOEAMENT.  By  Father  Gerard  Beccaro,  Disc.  Carmelite,  Eome, 
Benziger  Bros.    1902.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  handsomely  printed  series  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary, 
in  colored  prints,  with  the  prayers  on  the  opposite  pages.  It  is  not  a 
picture-book,  but  a  prayer-book,  designed  for  daily  use ;  and  serves 
admirably  the  purpose  of  making  us  familiar  with  the  beauties  of  a 
favorite  devotion.  The  little  volume  is  quite  suitable  for  presentation, 
and  the  unusually  reasonable  price  for  what  it  offers  is  likely  to  make 
it  quite  popular. 

THE  LIVING  OHUEGH  of  the  Living  God.  By  Eev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.J. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.    1902.    Pp.  32. 

Father  Coppens  makes  a  strong  argumentative  plea  for  the  Church 
Catholic,  without  being  either  didactic  or  controversial.  His  demon- 
stration consists  of  a  succession  of  agreeably-written  tracts,  which  lead 
us  from  the  consideration  of  God  as  Creator  of  the  natural  and  super- 
natural life  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Church  as  the  visible 
means  whereby  fallen  man  is  restored  to  the  likeness  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  The  process  by  which  the  economy  of  salvation  and  sanctifi- 
cation  is  effected  is  pictured  in  the  nature,  growth,  and  distinctive 
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notes  of  the  visible  Church.  The  story  is  simple,  full  of  apt  illus- 
tration, with  gems  of  poetic  thought  interspersed  here  and  there,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  instruction.  We  gladly  recommend  the 
little  book  to  our  readers. 

THE  TEAOHINa  OF  OHEMISTET  AND  PHYSIOS  in  the  Secondary 
School.  By  Alexander  Smith,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Ohicago ; 
and  Edwin  A.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Harrard  University.  New  York,  London 
and  Bombay :  Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.    1902.    Pp.  377. 

This  volume,  like  those  previously  issued  from  the  Cambridge 
Press  under  the  name  of  American  Teacher' s  Series,  is  designed  to 
help  the  teacher  by  suggestion  and  references  to  methods  and  sources 
of  instruction  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  It  discusses  the  practical 
utility  of  scientific  study,  the  place  it  holds  in  the  scholastic  curricu- 
lum, the  selection  to  be  made  of  the  proper  text -books,  the  fitting  up 
of  a  suitable  laboratory  with  apparatus,  and  the  special  value  of  vari- 
ous important  constituents  of  the  course.  The  chapters  on  the  teacher, 
his  preparation  and  development,  are  decidedly  valuable  additions  to 
our  pedagogical  literature,  because  they  enter  into  the  question  of 
vocation,  the  motives  that  influence  the  teacher  in  his  professional 
activity,  and  they  offer  many  hints  which  facilitate  the  solution  of  some 
problems  confronting  the  professional  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  call- 
ing. The  volume  is  broad  in  scope  and  thorough  in  its  exposition  of 
the  matter  that  interests  the  teacher  in  his  art  and  aids  him  to  be 
efficient  in  the  class,  in  the  demonstration  room,  and  in  the  field  of 
general  culture.  It  is  a  book  which  should  belong  to  the  library  of 
every  instructor  in  physics  and  of  every  institution  where  any  pretense 
is  made  to  teach  modem  science. 

THE  McBEIDE  LITEEATUEE  AND  AET  BOOKS.  By  B.  Ellen  Burke. 
Books  I  to  VI.  Manual  for  Teachers :  Books  I  to  III.  Boston,  New 
York  and  Ohicago :  D.  H.  McBride  &  Oo. 

These  graded  readers  have  many  features  recommending  them  to 
our  teachers.  They  are  attractively  printed  and  contain  a  good  variety 
of  illustrations,  copies  of  famous  pictures,  religious  and  secular.  The 
Manuals  for  Teachers,  which  serve  as  guides  to  the  use  of  the  class- 
books,  are  calculated  to  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  word- 
building  and  composition  which  the  author,  who  is  a  practical  teacher, 
advocates.  Books  IV  to  VI  exhibit  just  a  slight  suspicion  of  an  at- 
tempt to  advertise  certain  living  authors  whose  work  hardly  assorts 
with  that  of  the  classical  masters  *  *  who  have  given  to  each  age  the 
best  in  books. '  * 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Admiral's  Aid :  H.  H.  Clark,  U. 

S.  N.     Lothrop.     $1.20. 

The  work  and  play  of  a  naval 
ensign  in  time  of  peace  and  during 
manoeuvres,  and  some  description 
of  the  mechanical  equipment  and 
structure  of  a  battle-ship,  are  here 
set  forth  by  a  naval  chaplain  in 
the  honestly  expressed  hope  of 
encouraging  enlistment.  [Ten 
to  fourteen  years.] 

Boy  of  a  Thousand  Years  Ago : 

Harriet    T.     Comstock.      Lee. 
$0.80  net. 

King  Alfred  in  his  childhood 
and  unsettled  early  manhood  is 
made  the  hero  of  a  story  written 
in  romantic  vein,  and  not  going 
into  details  of  daily  life  and  cus- 
toms.     [Ten  to  fourteen.] 

Boys  of  Eincon  Ranch :    H.   S. 
Canfield.      Century. 

Two  New  York  boys  sojourn 
at  their  uncle's  Mexican  ranch, 
riding,  hunting,  ranging,  and 
learning  routine  of  life,  the  pleas- 


ures of  exercise,  and  some  sylvan 
lore,  all  the  subjects  being 'admi- 
rably illustrated,  but  described  in 
careless  English.  [Ten  to  four- 
teen.] 

Brave  Heart  Elizabeth:  Adele 
E.  Thompson.  Lee.  $1.00 
net. 

Life  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Revolution  and 
pioneering  in  Ohio  with  the  brave 
Zane  family,  are  described  by  a 
young  girl,  friend  of  Elizabeth 
Zane,  in  somewhat  antiquated 
phrase.      [Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Captain  Macklin :  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis.  Scribner.  gi.50. 
A  West  Point  cadet,  dis- 
missed, takes  service  under  an  ad- 
venturer in  Central  America  and 
goes  through  a  revolution,  earning 
a  reputation  for  bravery  and  hon- 
orable character;  returns  home, 
submits  to  the  women  of  his  fam- 
ily, who  desire  to  transform  him 
into  a  respectable  clerk,  but  he 
revolts  and  is  left  on  the  eve  of 
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going  to  take  part  in  a  European 
revolution.  It  is  a  brilliant  study 
of  a  nature  insensible  to  any  pleas- 
ure but  that  of  furious  action,  and 
of  the  humor  of  life  in  countries 
ruled  by  force,  right  not  being 
ready. 

Castle  Craneycrow:  George  Barr 
McCutcheon.  Stone.  ^1.50. 
A  rich  American,  finding  in 
Europe  a  girl  whom  he  once 
knew,  engaged  to  marry  an  Italian 
prince,  kidnaps  her  on  her  way  to 
her  wedding  and  persuades  her  to 
marry  him.  All  the  Europeans  are 
villainous ;  a  few  English  folk  stand 
for  virtue  and  comedy,  and  the 
American  is  meant  to  be  wonder- 
fully chivalric  and  no  one  of  the 
company  is  in  the  least  real. 

Champion :  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock.  Houghton.  $1.20. 
A  lesson  of  honesty  and 
truthfulness  is  taught  by  showing 
how  a  slight  fault  led  to  great 
harm,  and  by  what  means  mere 
suppression  of  truth  once  nearly 
destroyed  a  perfectly  innocent 
man's  character.  It  is  well  writ- 
ten, and  very  spirited  in  manner. 
[Eight  to  fifteen.] 

Concerning  Polly :  Helen  M.  Win- 
slow.     Lee.     $1.50. 

Sketches  of  life  in  rural  Ver- 
mont connected  by  the  biography 
of  a  poor  city  child  adopted  by  a 
very  good  farmer  and  his  wife, 
both  afflicted  with  dialect.  The 
story  of  an  innocent  girl's  assump- 
tion of  her  sister's  sin  is  used  to 
teach  charity,  and  scorn  of  scan- 
dal, and  this  makes  the  book  un- 
suitable for  little  girls.  [Fifteen 
and  upward.] 


Cult  of  the  Purple  Rose :  Shir- 
ley Everton  Johnson.  Badger. 
$1.25. 

The  absurd  and  costly  freaks 
by  which  a  few  wealthy  under- 
graduates of  Harvard  attempted, 
some  ten  years  ago,  to  obtain 
notoriety  are  described  with  but 
slight  exaggeration  and  some  ex- 
tracts from  their  writings  are  given. 
The  preface  frankly  states  their 
insignificance,  but  as  curiosities 
they  are  worth  the  attention  of, 
parents  and  teachers. 

Gulliver's    Bird    Book:    L.   J. 

Bridgeman .  Page.  $1.50. 
A  quarto  nonsense  book  re- 
cording a  new  voyage  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  and  illustrated 
with  grotesque  pictures  printed  in 
four  cohDrs.  Its  jokes  do  not  make 
pain  absurd,  and  its  fishes,  birds, 
and  animals  are  thoroughly  droll. 
[Six  to  any  age.] 

Heart  of  the  Doctor :  Mabel  G. 

Foster.     Houghton.     ;^  i .  5  o . 

The  hero,  a  needy  but  clever 
young  doctor,  in  charge  of  a  dis- 
pensary in  the  Italian  quarter  of 
Boston,  obediently  ceases  to  visit 
his  betrothed  when  ordered  to  do 
so  by  her  father,  and  consoles 
himself  with  vigorous  work  and 
study.  The  doctor's  patients  are 
described  with  blended  wit  and 
charity,  and  the  book  is  entirely 
unlike  most  studies  of  poverty. 

Hearts   Courageous:  Hallie 

Erminie  Rives.  Bowen.  $1.50. 
A  Revolutionary  story,  with 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Henry, 
and  Lord  Fairfax  among  the  real 
personages,  a  brave  American  girl 
for  heroine,  and  a  shadowy  French- 
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man  for  hero.  It  is  almost  melo- 
dramatic in  manner,  and  of  no 
value  as  history. 

His  Excellency's  English  Gover- 
ness :  Miss  Greig  (Sydney  C. 
Grier) .     Page.     $1.50. 

An  English  graduate  of  Lon- 
don, going  to  Baghdad  as  the 
governess  of  a  Pasha's  heir,  be- 
comes the  centre  of  court  intrigue 
against  his  life,  and  learns  what 
are  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
young  Turk  and  of  the  Turkish 
woman.  It  has  a  foundation  of 
truth,  and  is  clever. 

Hortense :  A  Difficult  Child :  Edna 
A.  Foster.  Lee.  $0.80  net. 
The  heroine' s  ' '  difficultness ' ' 
is  only  unsymmetrical  precocity, 
and  she  is  so  wisely  disciplined 
and  governed  that  young  readers 
will  take  no  harm  from  her.  She 
writes  verse,  but  nobody  praises  it 
unduly,  and  her  sole  endeavor  to 
advise  her  elders  is  so  met  as  to 
be  a  good  lesson  for  children 
spoiled  by  reading  of  converted 
grandmothers  and  also  repentant 
grandfathers.      [Ten  to  any  age.] 

In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth : 

Eva  March  Tappan.  Lee.  $1.50. 
The  author  does  not  slight 
Elizabeth's  faults  or  Mary's  vir- 
tues, or  Edward's  narrowness,  and 
the  book  is  the  best  non-Catholic 
history  of  the  time  that  a  child 
could  read.  It  is  illustrated  with 
pictures  after  great  paintings. 
[Eight  to  twelve.] 

Joe's  Paradise :  Marshall  Saun- 
ders.    Page.     $1.50. 

This  picture  of  the  possible 
future  state  of  animals  is  not  meant 


exclusively  for  children,  and  it 
touches  upon  more  than  one  point 
upon  which  the  young  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  speculate.  It 
teaches  kindness  to  animals,  the 
adoption  of  a  vegetable  diet,  and  a 
future  state  of  probation  for  ani- 
mals. Taken  as  a  mere  fantasy  it 
is  pleasantly  amusing  and  at  times 
delightfully  funny. 

Just   and  the   Unjust:    Richard 
Bagot.     Lane.     $1.50. 

A  married  pair  of  good  fam- 
ily, living  by  their  wits  and  their 
wickedness,  are  shown  in  their 
relations  with  a  kinsman  who  mar- 
ried late  in  life,  solely  that  his  title 
may  not  die  with  him.  The 
female  adventurer  endeavors  to 
blackmail  him,  having  discovered 
a  strange  link  between  his  wife 
and  a  brilliant  novelist  whose  life 
has  been  connected  with  his  own. 
The  matter  is  treated  as  delicately 
as  possible  and  the  author  refrains 
entirely  from  religious  contro- 
versy. 

Last   Word :    Alice   MacGowan. 
Page,     gi.50. 

The  private  and  professional 
life  of  a  New  York  journalist  of 
Texan  birth  are  here  described 
with  no  little  brilliancy  and  with- 
out exaggeration.  The  person- 
ages talk  like  journalists ;  the 
women  behave  rationally  and  de- 
cently and  are  not  shown  in  the 
performance  of  work  such  as  is 
admitted  to  evil  newspapers.  The 
absence  of  petty  detail  introduced 
for  verisimilitude,  the  descriptions 
of  good  work  and  the  feelings  of 
the  honest,  self-respecting  worker 
make  it  the  novel  most  creditable 
to  journalism  thus  far  written  by 
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a  journalist.  Its  worst  fault  is 
the  narrator's  private  raptures  over 
the  hero,  whom  she  refuses  to 
marry  until  he  is  willing  to  prom- 
ise that  she  shall  live  for  other 
purposes  than  to  obey  him. 

Like  Another  Helen :  Sydney  C. 
Grier.     Page.     ;^  i .  2  5 . 

An  account  of  the  Indian  up- 
rising of  1756,  written  by  an  Eng- 
lish girl  fresh  from  an  English 
boarding  school,  and  so  beautiful 
that  her  conquests  include  not 
only  her  own  countrymen,  but  a 
French  renegade  who  carries  her 
off.  A  minute  description  of  Cal- 
cutta customs  and  almost  incessant 
laudation  of  Richardson  unite  with 
a  very  good  imitation  of  eigh- 
teenth century  English  to  make  a 
novel  of  uncommon  merit. 

Literary  Boston    of  To-day: 

Helen    M.  Winslow.     Page. 

$1.20  net. 

Brief  sketches  of  authors  and 
journalists  with  portraits  are  in- 
cluded in  a  pretty  binding.  The 
author  carefully  avoids  criticism, 
kindly  or  condemnatory,  accept- 
ing each  writer's  self-estimate,  and 
merely  introduing  him  to  the 
reader. 

Madge  a  Girl  in  Earnest :  S.  Jen- 
nie Smith.  Lee.  gi.oo. 
An  impetuous  but  well-mean- 
ing girl  is  taught  self-control,  and 
turns  her  real  strength  of  character 
to  make  a  home  and  income  for 
her  mother  and  herself,  regardless 
of  some  snobbish  friends.  [Ten 
to  fifteen.] 

Milton's  England :    Lucia  Ames 
Mead.     Page.       $1.60  net. 
Maps  showing  Miton's  homes 


and  the  London  of  his  day,  and 
some  thirty  excellent  pictures  illus- 
trate an  account  of  Milton's  life 
with  many  pleasant  excursions 
into  descriptions  of  manners  and 
famous  buildings.  It  occasionally 
eulogizes  the  Puritans  somewhat 
excessively,  but  its  author  is  no 
partisan,  and  it  is  as  agreeable  as 
instructive,  being  written  without 
self-consciousness  and  having  an 
excellent  style. 

Our    Little    Philippine    Cousin: 
Mary  Hazel  ton  Wade.     Page. 

$0.50. 

The  preface  warns  the  reader 
that  there  are  eighty  tribes  in  the 
Archipelago,  but  the  book  describes 
manners,  customs,  food,  clothing, 
amusements,  and  occupations 
among  the  Tagals,  with  some  de- 
tails about  the  Negritos,  and  an 
account  of  Magellan '  s  visit.  [Five 
to  ten,] 

Pharaoh  and  the  Priest :  Alexan- 
der Glovatski .  Little.  $1.50. 
Rameses  XIII  and  his  strug- 
gle with  the  priest  who  married 
his  mother  and  succeeded  him 
are  the  subjects  of  this  story, 
which  has  no  heroine.  The  train- 
ing of  a  prince's  body  and  mind ; 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  of 
kingship  amid  ceremonial  impedi- 
ments, and  the  obstacles  cast  in 
the  monarch's  way  by  the  priests 
are  made  interesting,  and  the 
economical  and  international  ques- 
tions facing  an  Egytian  adminis- 
trator are  so  treated  as  to  suggest 
remedies  for  modern  conditions. 
It  is  really  a  political  novel. 
Naturally,  nobody  in  the  story 
has  any  morals  in  the  modern 
sense,  but  the  author  gives  no 
descriptions  of  vice. 
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Queen  of  ftuelparte  :  Archer  B. 
Hulbert.  Little.  $1.50. 
The  ways,  costume,  and  as- 
pect of  the  people  of  Korea  are 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  im- 
aginary Quelparte.  The  hero,  act- 
ing for  Russia  and  against  China, 
attempts  to  deceive  the  king  and 
people  of  Quelparte  for  their  good 
and  for  Russia's  power,  and  be- 
comes involved  in  horrors.  The 
story  ends  happily,  and  the  hero- 
ine is  both  brave  and  devoted. 

Rob  and  His  Gun :  William  Alex- 
ander Linn.  Scribner.  §1.00 
net. 

The  training  of  dogs  and 
their  use,  and  the  American 
methods  employed  in  shooting 
both  land-birds  and  sea-birds  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  deer-hunting  in  Canada,  are 
the  subjects  introduced  in  the 
course  of  a  story  describing  the 
education  of  a  sportsman.  The 
book  is  a  good  antidote  for  the 
too  sentimental  bird-books.  [Ten 
to  fifteen.] 

Sandman ;  h  i  s  Farm  Stories: 

William    J.     Hopkins.     Page. 

$1.20. 

Descriptions  of  farm  life  very 
minutely  detailed,  and  intended 
to  "bring  the  sandman,"  are 
profusely  illustrated  with  good  but 
simple  pictures.  They  are  excel- 
lent models  for  nursery  story- 
tellers to  study.      [Three  to  six.] 

Seen  by  the  Spectator:  Anony- 
mous. Outlook.  $  1 .  00. 
S  e  V  e  n  t  een  brief  papers  on 
transient  matters,  very  well  writ- 
ten, but  unworthy  of  preservation 
in  a  book.     The  best  thing  in  the 


volume  is  its  condemnation  of  the 
"  Woman's  Page  "  in  newspapers. 

Shadow  of  the  Rope :  E.  B.  Hor- 

nung.  Scribner.  $1.50. 
An  innocent  woman,  acquit- 
ted of  the  charge  of  murdering 
her  husband,  is  sought  in  marriage 
by  a  mysterious  rich  man,  and 
weds  him.  They  live  comfortably 
but  unlovingly,  until  their  neigh- 
bors discover  who  she  is,  and  she 
and  a  friend,  in  searching  for  the 
real  murderer,  find  evidence  that 
her  husband  is  the  man.  The 
story  at  last  ends  happily. 

Speckled  Bird :  Augusta  Evans 
Wilson .  Dillingham .  $1.50. 
In  childhood  the  heroine  is 
slavishly  devoted  to  her  father, 
and  as  a  girl  she  is  comparatively 
indifferent  to  all  lovers,  but  she 
marries  a  very  admirable  man 
whom  she  deeply  respects,  and 
then  estranges  his  affection  by 
telling  him  that  she  has  acted  to 
save  her  father  from  dishonor ; 
time  brings  the  inevitable  recon- 
ciliation. The  tale  is  unreal,  but 
it  is  entirely  free  from  the  mean- 
ness based  on  accepting  low  ideals, 
and  the  heroine  is  superior  to  new 
women  of  all  species. 

Stepping  Stones :  Orrison  Swett 
Marden.  Lothrop.  $2.00  net. 
Brief  essays  and  anecdotes 
teaching  the  special  sort  of  worldly 
wisdom  needed  in  various  crafts, 
ending  with  a  few  pages  on  the 
higher  species  of  success,  found 
by  seeking  spiritual  and  not 
worldly  ends.  It  is  original  only 
in  its  presentation,  which  is  attrac- 
tive to  children  not  sufficiently 
well  taught  to  read  the  great 
moralists. 
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Stillman  Gott :  Edwin  Day  Sibley. 

Brooks.      $1.50. 

The  hero  of  this  specimen  of 
the  story  written  around  a  rustic 
wit  is  not  only  shrewd  and  sharp- 
tongued,  but  pious,  being  a  strict 
Baptist.  He  is  preferable  to  some 
of  his  irreligious  predecessors,  but 
is  hardly  to  be  commended. 

Story  of  Barnaby  Lee :  John  Ben- 
nett.     Century. 

A  Colonial  story  of  New 
York  and  Virginia  written  with 
proper  care  and  dignity.  [Ten 
to  twelve.] 

Story  of  Joan  of  Arc  for  Boys  and 
Girls :  Kate  E.  Carpenter.  Lee. 
$0.80  net. 

Written  in  conversations,  this 
book  presents  the  story  of  one  of 
the  greatest  French  women  in  a 
form  suitable  for  children  too 
young  to  understand  anything 
beyond  its  bare  outlines,  giving 
them  little  more  than  a  sketch  of 
Joan's  deeds  and  death.  Nearly 
all  the  illustrations  are  from  great 
pictures.      [Eight  to  ten.] 

Story  of  a  Strange  Career :  Stan- 
ley Waterloo.  Appleton.  $1.50. 

An  habitual  criminal's  auto- 
biography, interesting  to  criminol- 
ogists. The  earlier  passages  may 
be  true,  but  the  fictitiousness  of 
the  later  parts  is  known. 

Tales  about  Temperaments :  Mrs. 
Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes). 
Appleton.     $1.50. 

Rather  ugly  short  stories  re- 
lated in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
positive  malice,  and  a  disagree- 
able play. 


Tom     Moore :      Theodore     Burt 

Sayre.     Stokes.     51.50. 

A  novel  made  by  interlard- 
ing a  few  descriptive  passages 
with  the  scenes  of  a  play  com- 
posed of  impossible  Irish,  atro- 
cious puns  and  indifferent  Eng- 
lish, the  whole  intended  to  show 
Moore's  early  struggles  in  Lon- 
don, and  his  courtship  of  Eliza- 
beth Dyke.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
is  called  Wales  both  by  the  char- 
acters and  by  the  author,  and 
Moore  is  said  to  have  been  poet 
laureate. 

"Temporal  Power."     Marie  Co- 
relli.     Do  (id.     $1.50. 

The  title  is  merely  bait  for 
the  innocent  ultramontane  and 
the  confiding  "red,"  and  all  the 
characters  live  in  an  imaginary 
kingdom,  in  which  the  heir  appa- 
rent marries  a  poor  girl  and  then 
tries  to  obtain  his  father's  con- 
sent. The  father,  playing  Haroun- 
al-Raschid  and  wandering  about 
the  streets  at  night,  has  joined  the 
revolutionary  party  and  won  its 
allegiance,  so  that  the  book 
ends  leaving  him  making  reforms 
which  he  has  long  desired,  and 
the  son  and  his  wife  perfectly 
happy.  The  Jesuits  are  savagely 
attacked  and  are  accused  of  being 
ruled  by  a  vicar-general.  The 
author  writes  of  vice  with  an  in- 
tensely knowing  air. 

Vultures :    Henry   Seton    Merri- 

man.     Harper.     $1.50. 

The  hero  and  his  friends  are 
English,  French  and  American 
agents  in  Russia,  and  together 
they  watch  an  attempted  Polish 
revolution    and    its    failure.      A 
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Polish  princess,  the  heroine,  has  Indian  frontier  tribe  to  manage ; 

an  American  flirt  and  an  Amer-  an  English  agent  with  more  the- 

ican   lecturer  as  foils,   and  they  ories    than    knowledge ;    a  silly 

are  very  funny,  but  the  book  is  coquette  and  the  soldier's  wife,  a 

serious  in  the  main.  sensible      brave     Englishwoman, 

endure  all  the  hardships  of  a  bor- 

Warden  of  the  Marches:  Sydney  der  war,  caused  by  the  coquette's 

C.  Grier.     Page.     I1.25.  attempt   to    flirt  with   a   Mussul- 

An  English  soldier  with  an  man. 


Literary  Cbat- 


Dr.  William  Stang's  Spiritual  Pepper  and  Salt  has  reached,  we  learn,  a  fifth 
edition.  The  little  book  is  very  serviceable  as  a  medium  for  setting  right  misinformed 
people  about  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  suits  excel- 
lently for  mission-souvenirs. 


The  series  of  Carmina  Mariana,  of  which  two  volumes  have  already  appeared, 
will  be  concluded  with  a  third,  upon  which  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  is  now  engaged.  An 
interesting  feature  will  be  a  section  devoted  to  the  Marian  verse  of  Leo  XIII.  The 
translations  will  be  taken  from  The  Dolphin  press  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  translated  by  Dr.  Henry. 


The  Smithsonian  Institute  has  issued  a  List  of  Observatories  of  the  entire  world. 
Among  those  of  the  United  States  we  find  the  Observatory  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  (chiefly  engaged  in  astronomy  of  position);  Georgetown  University 
Observatory  (engaged  in  astronomy  of  position  and  in  astrophysical  work)  ;  Ignatius 
College  Observatory,  Cleveland,  O.  (for  meteorological  obser^'ations) ;  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana  (undefined)  ;  Creighton  College,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  the  College  of  Santa 
Clara,  Cal.  (astronomy  of  position).  The  fact  that  out  of  the  six  institutions  mentioned 
four  are  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits  speaks  well  for  the  educational  ability  of  the 
Sons  of  St.  Ignatius.  The  same  is  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  Observatories  in 
foreign  countries.  The  Manila  ObservatoHo  Meteor ologico,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  belongs  to  the  very  few  institutions  in  the  world  which 
register  observations  in  the  four  departments  of  astrophysical  work,  meteorological 
phenomena,  astronomical  position,  and  magnetic  currents.  A  similar  institute  is  that 
of  the  Benedictine  Fathers  in  Kremsmiinster  (Austro- Hungary). 


The  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  contains  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Incompatibles,"  by  a  Rev.  Arthur  Galton,  an  Anglican  minister,  who  in  all  serious- 
ness describes  the  secret  brewing  of  an  organized  revolt  amongst  the  "  English 
Catholic  secular  clergy,"  which  is  to  end  in  a  schism  from  the  Roman  Curia  of  the 
entire  body.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  serious-minded  people  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  treated  to  such  silly  stories  through  a  respectable  English  magazine. 
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The  7d:<5/^^  ( Murphy  Co. )  publishes  a  special  "School  Number"  for  August, 
similar  to  the  "Scripture  Number"  of  the  preceding  month.  The  articles  are  ex- 
pressions of  leading  educators  on  the  subject  of  the  Freedom  of  Education,  Religion 
in  Education,  Theories  of  Education,  Parochial  Schools,  and  State  Control  of  Edu- 
cation. 


James  Duffy  and  Co.  (Dublin)  have  reissued  The  Untenanted  Graves,  better 
known  as  Sally  Cavanagh,  by  Charles  Kickham,  author  of  a  number  of  Irish  tales 
which  are  almost  forgotten.  It  is  just  twenty  years  since  this  genial  writer  died  at 
Blackrock,  Ireland.  He  was  a  pronounced  Fenian  and  endeavored  to  justify  his 
sympathy  with  that  association  which  eventually  brought  about  his  condemnation  to 
penal  servitude,  by  the  treachery  of  Sadlier  and  Keough,  who,  he  argued,  made 
peaceful  agitation  an  impossible  policy.  Strangely  enough,  the  judge  who  sentenced 
him  had  been  a  quondam  patriot  and  trusted  leader  in  the  Tenants  Rights  League. 
These  facts  must  be  remembered  when  one  reads  Sally  Cavanagh  or  Knocknagow, 
tales  that  vividly  portray  Irish  life.  They  were  all  written  nearly  twenty  years 
before  his  death,  and  the  above  was  the  first  published  novel  of  this  gifted  son  of 
Tipperary. 


The  ladies  of  Hampstead  (England)  have  entered  a  new  field  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. A  course  of  Divinity  (Protestant)  was  recently  opened  for  them  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  Cambridge  graduate,  and  a  lady  tutor  who  undertook  the  lecturing.  The 
motives  for  this  novel  entertainment  in  higher  education  were  indeed  praiseworthy, 
although  they  reflect  somewhat  on  the  zeal  of  the  local  clergy.  The  ladies  in  their 
programme  announce  that  they  "felt  the  need  of  help  in  meeting  (l)  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  world  to  the  great  questions  of  religion  ;  (2)  the  attacks  made  on  Holy 
Scripture  itself  from  various  quarters;  (3)  difficulties  arising  in  our  own  minds  by 
the  apparent  irreconcilability  of  modem  thought  with  the  Christian  position."  The 
subjects  covered  Criticism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Church  History  (spe- 
cially of  the  Reformation),  the  Creed,  and  I  to  V  of  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  in  relation  to  modem  science, 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  Problem  of  Evil,  etc.  The  success  of  these  lec- 
tures has  been  such  that  another  course  is  proposed  for  the  autumn. 


Marie  Corelli's  newly-announced  volume,  Temporal  Power ,  is  misleading  in  its 
title  as  well  as  its  sentiment.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Papacy  ;  but  is  simply  a 
tale  of  an  imaginary  kingdom.  It  is  virulent,  however,  in  its  estimate  of  the  Jesuits, 
of  whom  the  gifted  author  seems  to  have  had  hypnotic  visions  in  the  shape  of  a 
"Vicar-General,"  who  commands  the  black  forces  of  Ignatian  tyranny.  Marie 
Corelli  wrote  at  one  time  rhythmic  and  interesting,  though  gruesome  and  always 
untrue  tales,  but  recently  she  has  fallen  into  hysteric  dreams  about  priestly  autocracy. 


The  International  Monthly  has  become  the  International  Quarterly.  The 
September  number  contains  an  interesting  paper  by  Professor  Crawford  Toy,  of 
Harvard,  on  "  Religious  Fusion,"  in  which  the  influences  of  Oriental  faiths  on  west- 
ern religion  are  carefully  traced.  The  International  keeps  up  its  price  of  four  dollars 
a  year. 
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The  manuscript  of  a  History  of  Philosophy,  written  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view  by  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Paul,  is  in  the  hands  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
college  text- book  publishers. 


The  Altar  Boy' s  Own  Book  (Art  and  Book  Company),  and  The  Sacristan^ s 
Mamta/  {fifth  edition),  by  Father  Dale,  are  books  that  will  prove  more  valuable  in 
the  hands  of  priests  and  religious  than  in  those  of  altar  boys  and  sextons.  The 
latter  are  not  so  apt  to  read  them,  yet  they  will  yield  to  the  direction  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  mastered  the  true  meaning  and  worth  of  reverence  due  to  the 
altar  and  sanctuary  guarding  the  Real  Presence. 


The  Macmillan  Company  is  about  to  issue  Volume  II  of  The  Saints  in  Christian 
Art,  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bell.  This  volume  contains  the  Hermits  and  Fathers  of  the 
Church. 


Mr.  Henry  Carrington  Bolton  has  just  published  a  complete  census  of  the 
Chemical  Societies  having  an  active  membership  during  the  last  century.  Germany 
heads  the  list,  with  ten  societies  and  7,559  members  ;  next  come  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria.  The  United  States  of  America  have  a  membership  of  2,379,  dis- 
tributed in  five  organizations.  Japan,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Victoria,  and  Switzer- 
land follow,  with  one  or  two  societies  each,  of  very  unequal  numbers. 


Professors  Henry  P.  Talbot  and  John  W.  Brown  (Smithsonian  Institute)  have 
prepared  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  analytical  chemistry  of  Manganese,  going 
back  as  far  as  1785.  Dr.  Bolton  had  previously  (in  1875)  published  an  Index  to  the 
Literature  of  Manganese,  covering  the  period  from  1 596- 1874.  The  present  bibli- 
ography incorporates  the  essential  data  of  this  work  up  to  1830.  If  the  lay  reader 
happen  to  ask  what  gives  such  importance  to  Manganese  as  to  call  for  a  bibliographic 
study  of  this  character,  we  should  say  that  Manganese,  whilst  of  comparatively  little 
importance  in  itself,  is  a  metal  that,  when  associated  with  other  substances,  gives 
great  value  to  them.  Its  presence  modifies  to  advantage  the  character  of  a  large 
number  of  products,  such  as  iron  moulded  and  cast  to  serve  for  industrial  uses  ;  dyes, 
to  which  it  implies  an  endless  variety  of  color-shades  and  finishes  for  textile  stuffs ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  compounding  of  medicines  that  are  most  in  demand  as  remedies 
against  dyspepsia,  pain,  and  melancholy. 


An  index  to  the  Literature  of  the  Spectroscope  was  published  by  Professor  Alfred 
Tuckerman  in  1888.  Recently  the  continuation  of  the  work  down  to  the  year  1900, 
inclusive,  has  been  issued  by  the  same  author.  It  is  a  volume  of  373  pages,  and 
forms  number  131 2  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections. 


James  Duffy  &  Co.  are  to  publish  a  popular  biography  of  Robert  Emmet.  The 
MS.  has  been  prepared  by  D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  author  of  Clarence  Mangan's  Life, 
and  is  drawn  largely  from  Madden' s  "Lives"  and  from  Dr.  Addis  Emmet's  rare 
volume,  of  which  only  a  hundred  copies  were  printed  and  published  in  New  York. 
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Sir  Alfred  Lyall  is  to  write  a  biography  of  the  late  Lord  Dufferin. 


Justin  McCarthy's  history  of  Queen  Anne  is  complete  and  it  is  expected  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  printer  at  once. 


The  severely  critical  Dublin  Leader,  in  a  recent  discussion  of  Father  Sheehan's 
merits  as  a  literary  man,  has,  among  other  things,  this  to  say  of  the  author  : 

**  The  exact  position  which  a  writer  like  Father  Sheehan  should  occupy  in  our 
scheme  of  an  Irish  Ireland  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question  of  interest.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Father  Sheehan  is  largely  a  product  of  the  Irish  revival,  though  per- 
haps he  does  not  fully  realize  the  fact.  One  sometimes  meets  with  a  certain  affec- 
tion for  things  British  in  his  work,  which  looks  unpromising.  Yet  in  himself  he  is  a 
true  example  of  the  self- reflection  and  turning-inward  of  the  national  gaze  which  is 
the  dominant  note  of  the  Irish  movement.  Now  that  our  nation  has  begun  to 
reflect,  his  work  is  one  of  the  first  products  of  that  reflection.  The  very  fact  that 
some  of  it  has  given  rise  to  so  much  bitterness  shows  that  he  has  been  dealing  with 
our  life-problem.     Moralizations  on  Piccadilly  never  give  offence." 


"  Some  may  think,  no  doubt,  that  because  Father  Sheehan  deals  largely  with 
general  truths  and  doctrines  common  to  all  mankind,  that  he  is  falling  into  the  heresy 
of  cosmopolitanism.  In  one  sense  of  course  he  is  '  cosmopolitan,'  but  not  in  the  bad 
meaning  of  the  word.  Nationality  is  not  absolutely  the  highest  ideal.  There  are 
duties  and  conceptions — those  of  religion  for  example — above  nationality  ;  so  there 
are  conceptions  higher  than  the  conception  of  the  family  and  duties  loftier  than  our 
duty  to  the  family.  But  as  religion  and  patriotism  may  best  be  nourished  in  the 
family,  so  for  most  men  universal  ideas  and  schemes  of  duty  can  only  be  reached 
through  the  medium  of  nationality.  The  dissolution  of  nationality  is  as  fatal  to  their 
influence  as  is  the  dissolution  of  family  life." 


"Aristotle  and  St. Thomas  Aquinas  have  dealt  with  the  great  universal  problems 
of  life.  So  did  our  own  Duns  Scotus.  It  were  not  dishonorable  for  our  nation  that 
we  should  have  those  able  to  deal  with  them  amongst  us.  Yet,  after  all,  such  a  desire 
to  benefit  humanity  as  a  whole  is  almost  academic ;  we  have  a  far  more  pressing  need. 
The  ordinary  man  can  best  take  his  philosophy  through  his  nationality.  We  desire 
one  who  can,  so  to  speak,  naturalize  philosophy  in  our  midst.  This  Father  Sheehan 
can  do.  He  has  shown  it  in  his  novels,  though  his  '  moralizing '  is  often  found 
fault  with.  In  his  lecture  he  is  untrammelled  by  conventional  form  and  he  displays 
the  faculty  still  more  clearly.  If  Father  Sheehan  is  ready  to  follow  the  path  marked 
out  for  him  by  destiny,  or  perhaps  rather  by  his  character,  he  may  yet  enjoy  a  great 
future  as  a  king  of  thought  in  his  own  nation." 


Dr.  Edmund  Wirth,  of  Rochester  Seminary,  has  just  published  a  translation  of 
Mgr.  Mercier's  lecture  on  Psychology,  delivered  before  the  Royal  Belgian  Academy. 


Critics  have  commented  with  pleasure  on  the  English  versions  of  the  old  hymns, 
which  during  the  last  thirteen  years  have  appeared  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
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and  latterly  in  The  Dolphin.  Dr.  Henry  is  collecting  these  into  volume  form,  and 
expects  to  have  them  issue  soon  from  the  press.  Mediaeval  hymns  can  never  lose 
their  interest  for  the  student  and  the  translator.  They  will  never,  in  all  likelihood, 
receive  a  "final"  rendering  into  any  vernacular  tongue.  And  yet  there  have  been 
too  many  translations — and  too  few.  If  the  translator  bring  "the  whole  man"  to 
the  task ;  if  indomitable  patience,  skill  in  versification,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
nice  distinctions  in  the  idioms  of  both  languages,  be  associated  with  reverence  for  the 
mediaeval  masterpieces  and  a  heartfelt  devotion  to  these  themes,  then  we  may  assert 
that  there  can  not  be  too  many  translators.  The  pity  is  that  the  task  appeals  to  many 
as  an  appropriate  method  of  whiling  away  some  otherwise  tedious  leisure  ;  and  of 
translators  who  approach  the  task  in  such  a  spirit,  there  can  not  be  too  few. 


The  last  two  volumes  (fifth  and  sixth)  of  the  "  Brehon  Laws  "  of  Ireland  have 
at  length  been  published.  The  work  was  begun  as  early  as  1856,  but  the  lack  of 
competent  scholarship  to  interpret  the  text  allowed  it  to  lag.  O'Donovan,  O' Curry, 
Hennesy,  and  more  recently  the  "Old  Irish"  scholar  Dr.  E.  Hogan,  labored  success- 
fully at  different  parts  of  the  MS. ,  which  represents  a  dialect  known  to  but  few  stu- 
dents of  Celtic  in  our  day. 


The  Benzigers  have  made  a  beautiful  volume  of  Father  Heuser's  Harmony  of  the 
Religiotts  Life.  Among  their  publications  for  the  Fall  term  are  Dr.  Baxter's  adapta- 
tions from  Bellarmin,  Segneri,  and  other  Latins  who  serve  as  models  of  style  for  the 
devout  reader  as  well  as  the  preacher. 
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THEOLOGY. 

The  Priest's  New  Ritual,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  Reverend 
Clergy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and 
the  various  Blessings.  Compiled  from  authentic  sources.  Baltimore  and  New  York  : 
John  Murphy  Company.     1902.     Pp.  238. 

Compendium  Theologiae  Moralis  a  Joanne  Petro  Gury,  S.J.,  conscriptum  et 
ab  Antonio  Ballerini,  ejusdem  Societatis,  adnotationibus  auctum,  deinde  vero  ad 
breviorem  formam  exaratum  atque  ad  usum  Seminariorum  hujus  regionis  accoramo- 
datum  ab  Aloysio  Sabetti,  S.J.,  in  Collegio  Woodstockiensi  Theol.  Moralis  Professore. 
Editio  decima  sexta,  recognita  a  Timotheo  Barrett,  S.J.  Neo  Eboraci  et  Cincinnati  : 
Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.     1902.     Pp.  904. 

First  Lesson  in  the  Science  of  the  Saints.  By  R.  J.  Meyer,  S.J.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     1902.     Pp.  320.   Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ;  Dogmatically,  Liturgically  and  Ascetic- 
ally  Explained.  By  Dr.  Nicholas  Gihr.  Translated  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     1902.     Pp.  778.     Price,  ^4.00  «^/. 
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Practical  Preaching  for  Priests  and  People.  Twenty-five  plain  Catholic 
Sermons  on  useful  subjects,  with  a  synopsis  of  each  sermon.  Second  Series.  By 
Fr.  Clement  Holland.  London  :  Thomas  Baker.  1902.  Pp.  422.  Price,  4s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Living  Church  of  the  Living  God.  By  Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.J. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.     1902.     Pp.  32. 

Der  Hebraeische  Text  des  Buches  Ecclesiasticus  (jungst  wiederaufge- 
funden).  Untersucht,  herausgegeben,  iibersetzt  and  mit  kritischen  Noten  versehen 
von  Dr.  Theol.  Norbertus  Peters,  Prof.  Theol.  Paderbom.  Freiburg,  Breisg.  :  B. 
Herder.     (St.  Ixjuis,  Mo.)     1902.     Pp.  448.     Preis,  I3.40  net. 

Commentarius  IN  EccLESiASTicuM,  cum  appendice  :  Textus  "  Ecclesiastici  " 
Hebraeus,  descriptus  secundum  Fragmenta  nuper  reperta,  cum  notis  et  versione 
litterali  Latina,  auctore  Josepho  Knabenbauer,  S.J.  CuRSUS  Scripturae  Sacrae. 
Auctoribus  R.  Comely,  J.  Knabenbauer,  Fr.  de  Hummelauer,  aliisque  Soc.  Jesu 
presbyteris.  Commentariorum  Vet.  Test.  Pars  I  in  Libros  Didacticos  VI.  Parisiis  : 
Sumptibus  P.  Lethielleux.     IQ02.     Pp.  476 — Ixxxiii.     Pretium,  13  francs. 

OCTAVARIUM  Romanum  Octavae  Festorum :  lectiones  secundi  scilicet  et  tertii 
noctumi  singulis  diebus  recitandae  infra  octavas  sanctorum  titularium,  vel  tutelarium 
ecclesiarium,  aut  patronorum  locorum,  a  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatione  ad  usum 
Totius  Orbis  Ecclesiarum  approbatae.  Accedit  Supplementum  in  quo  octavae  novis- 
simae  inveniuntur  cum  textu  ab  eadem  S.  Congregatione  approbate.  Editio  secunda. 
Ratisbonae,  Romae,  Neo  Eboraci,  et  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet.  1902.  Pp.  xx — 492. 
Pretium,  JI2.00  net. 

Sermons  for  all  the  Sundays  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  and  the 
Principal  Festivals.  For  the  use  of  Parish  Priests  and  for  Private  Reading.  By 
Rev.  George  Deshon,  of  the  Paulist  Fathers.  New  York  :  Catholic  Book  Exchange. 
Pp.500.     Price,  ;j5i. 00. 


HISTORY  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Ages.  By  the  Rev.  Horace  K.  Mann, 
Head  Master  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Grammar  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Vol.  I  (In 
two  parts).  Part  I,  The  Popes  under  the  Lombard  Rule,  St.  Gregory  I  (The  Great) 
to  Leo  III,  590-795  ;  Part  II,  657-795.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  (London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.)     1902.     Pp.  507.     Price,  $3.00  net. 

From  Canterbury  to  Rome.  With  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
showing  the  gradual  formation  of  Catholic  Belief,  and  steps  taken  in  passing  out  of 
the  Protestant  Communion  into  the  Catholic  Church.  By  B.  P.  De  Costa.  New 
York  :  Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Company.      1902.     Pp.  ii — 499. 

The  Present  and  Past  of  Japanese  Commerce.  By  Yetaro  Kinosita, 
Ph.D.  (Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law.  Edited  by  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  of  Columbia  University.  Vol.  XVI,  No.  i.)  New  York:  The 
Columbia  University  Press ;  The  Macmillan  Company,  Agents ;  London  :  P.  S. 
King  &  Son.     1902.     Pp.164.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Eastern  Question.  A  Study  in  Diplomacy.  By  Stephen  Pierce 
Hayden  Duggan,  Ph.D.;  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  (Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law.  Edited  by  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  of  Columbia  University.  Vol.  XIV.  No.  3.)  New  York:  The 
Columbia  University  Press  ;  The  Macmillan  Company,  Agents ;  London  :  P.  S. 
King  &  Son.     1902.     Pp.  152.     Price,  $1.50. 

Essentials  of  American  History.  By  Thomas  Bonaventure  Lawler,  A.M. 
Boston  {  Gixin  &  G:^  (The  Athenaeum  Press. )     1902,     Pp.  v — 420. 
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Development  and  Evolution.  Including  Psychological  Evolution  by  Ortho- 
plasy,  and  the  Theory  of  Genetic  Modes.  By  James  Mark  Baldwin,  Princeton 
University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co.) 
1902.     I^.  395.     Price,  $2.30. 

Statistics  Concerning  Education  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Com- 
piled from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  1899-1900.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hedges,  Seton  Hall  College.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Ben- 
ziger  Brothers.     1902.     Pp.30.     Price,  ;Jo.  10. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Imitation  and  Analysis.  English  Exercises.  Based  on  Irving' s  Sketch  Book. 
By  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.J.  Boston  :  AUyn  &  Bacon.  1902.  Pp.  vi — 190. 
Price,  $0.60. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  By  F.  W.  Clarke,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  L.  M.  Dennis,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Analytical 
Chemistry,  Cornell  University.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  American  Book 
Company.     1902.     Pp.  340.     Price,  $l.lo. 

Roddy's  Elementary  Geography.  Cloth,  small  quarto,  128  pages,  with  maps 
and  illustrations.  Price,  50  cents.  Roddy's  Complete  Geography.  Cloth,  quarto, 
144  pages,  with  maps  and  illustrations.  Price,  5 1. 00.  By  H.Justin  Roddy,  M.S., 
Department  of  Geography,  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School.  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago :  American  Book  Company.     1902. 

A  Short  Grammar  of  Classical  Greek,  with  Tables  for  Repetition.  By 
Dr.  A.  Kaegi,  Professor  at  Zurich  University.  Authorized  English  Edition  for  High 
Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges.  By  James  A.  Kleist,  S.J.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  B. 
Herder.     1902.     Pp.  vi — 240.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Secondary  School. 
By  Alexander  Smith,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Edwin  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Harvard  University.  New  York,  London, 
and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1902.     Pp.  xiii — 377.     Price,  $1.50. 

Catholic  Truth  Society.  London,  England  :  Bishop  Brownlow,  i8jo~igoi, 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. ;  IVhat  the  Catholic  Church  is  and  what 
She  Teaches,  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  R.  Hull,  S.J.,  Price,  One  Penny  each  ;  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo,  by  M.  E.  James ;  Raphael,  by  Virginia  M.  Crawford,  Price  Sixpence  each ; 
A  Book  of  Oratories,  compiled  by  Rev.  Robert  Eaton  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory, 
Price,  2s.  6d. ;  Easy  Benediction  Services  and  Hymns  for  Special  Occasions  ;  Bogeys 
and  Scarecrows,  by  the  Rev.  John  Gerard,  S.J. ;  Is  there  Salvation  outside  the 
Church  ?  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  Vaughan ;  The  Jesuit  Libel  Case :  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J. ,•</%.  "The  Rock'"'' ;  The  Old  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  Vincent 
Hornyold,  S.J.,  Price,  One  Penny  each;  The  Love  of  Jesus,  by  Jerome  Savonarola, 
O.P.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Bertrand  Wilberforce,  O.P.,  Price,  Twopence.;  Fifty-two 
Psalms,  selected  from  the  Psalter,  and  edited  with  Notes  by  Father  Hugh  Pope, 
O. P.;  The  Method  of  Theology,  by  Mgr.  Mignot,  Archbishop  of  Albi,  Price,  Three- 
pence ;  Short  Verses  on  Scripture  Thoughts,  Price,  Sixpence ;  The  Love  of  God, 
drawn  from  the  Treatise  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Preface  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

Symbolik  des  Kirchengebaudes  und  seiner  Ausstattung  in  der  Auffassung 
des  Mittelalters.  Mit  Beriicksichtigung  von  Honorius  Augustodunensis,  Sicardus 
und  Durandus.  Von  Dr.  Joseph  Sauer.  Mit  14  Abbildungen  im  Text.  Freiburg, 
Breisg. :  B.  Herder.     (St.  Louis,  Mo.)     1902.     Pp.  410.     Preis,  ;$2.40  net. 

Catholic  Home  Annual  for  1903.  Tn-entieth  year.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.     Pp.  80.     Price,  $0.25. 
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THE  BELOVED  DISCIPLE  AS  A  MODERN  TEACHER. 

WHILST  the  entire  collection  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  forms 
a  vast  arsenal  from  which  suitable  weapons  may  be 
selected  to  defend  truth  against  error,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  no  single  inspired  writer  furnishes  so  complete  and  effective 
a  defence  of  Catholic  principle  and  teaching  in  its  conflict  with 
modern  error,  as  the  Evangelist,  Apostle  and  Prophet  St.  John. 
His  Gospel,  his  three  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  form  a  three- 
sided  tower  furnished  with  bulwarks,  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  the 
armor  of  valiant  men,  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  positive  atheism, 
of  that  false  interpretation  of  Christian  doctrine  which  begets 
heresy,  and  of  the  pride  of  life  within  the  Church  which  generates 
schism.  In  other  words,  the  inspiration  of  St.  John  stands  as  a 
lasting  and  effective  witness  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church 
of  to-day  is  that  perfectly  equipped  organism  for  the  safe-guarding 
of  the  deposit  of  truth  and  the  maintenance  of  sound  morality 
which  Christ,  its  Divine  Founder,  meant  it  to  be  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  errors  of  to-day  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  called  on 
to  combat,  are  mainly  three  :  the  practical  denial  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  the  substitution  of  a  worldly  philanthropy  for  the  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  and  the  elimination  of  a  definite  form  of  worship 
such  as  distinguishes  the  Catholic  Church  with  its  hierarchical 
order  and  liturgical  priesthood. 


Against  these  three  evils,  which  affect  alike  the  world's  faith, 
its  morality,  and  the  formal  development  of  religious  practice 
according  to  God's  design,  we  have  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  it 
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came  from  the  lips  of  his  Divine  Master.  He  not  only  states  in 
unmistakable  terms,  and  many  times  over,  that  Christ  is  true  God 
and  true  man,  two  natures  united  in  one  person ;  but  he  also 
explains  the  manner  of  this  wondrous  union  and  of  its  transub- 
stantiation  in  the  Sacrament  of  Divine  Love.  He  goes  back  to  the 
eternal  fountains  of  creative  light :  "  In  principio  erat  Verbum,  et 
Verbum  erat  apud  Deum ;  "  and  he  enlarges  upon  this  mystery  of 
the  uncreated  Sonship  in  terms  so  distinct  and  uncompromising  as 
to  have  made  the  fourth  Gospel  the  leading  theological  text  for 
establishing  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

When  the  Jews  seek  to  kill  our  Lord  for  this  that — "  He  said 
that  God  was  His  Father,  making  Himself  equal  to  God"  (5  :  18), 
— Christ,  as  St.  John  tells  us,  reasserts  with  solemn  "  Amen, 
Amen  !  "  that  "  in  this  they  should  have  life  everlasting,  that  they 
hear  His  word  and  believe  it.  For  the  glory  of  the  Son  is  the 
glory  of  the  Father."  Of  this  glory,  the  Beloved  Disciple  assures 
us  that  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness :  "  And  we  saw  His  glory, 
the  glory  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth"  (i  :   14). 

Everywhere  throughout  his  writings,  St.  John  is  found  to  invest 
Christ  with  the  marks  of  Divinity.  He  pictures  Him  greater  than 
Moses,  who  wrote  of  Him  ;  greater  than  Abraham,  who  rejoiced 
in  His  day,  and  saw  it ;  loved  by  the  Father  before  the  creation 
of  the  world ;  united  with  the  Father  from  all  eternity,  knowing 
all  things,  so  that  nothing  is  hidden  from  Him  in  the  deep  hearts 
of  men.  Christ,  he  tells  us,  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
because  all  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  nothing  was  made 
without  Him.  And  of  these  things  St.  John  speaks  as  one  whose 
intellect  was  directly  illumined  by  the  light  of  eternal  wisdom. 
"  This  is  the  disciple,"  he  modestly  declares  of  himself,  without 
revealing  his  name,  "  who  giveth  testimony  of  these  things,  and 
hath  written  these  things,  and  we  know  that  this  testimony  is 
true." 

If  we  remember  that  the  fourth  Gospel,  viewed  merely  as  an 
historical  document,  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  its  age  or 
authenticity,  the  strength  of  this  testimony  regarding  Christ's 
Divinity  is  greatly  enhanced.  The  critical  and  historical  evidence 
by  which  we  can  demonstrate  the  fact  that  St.  John  actually  wrote 
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the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  is  immensely  more  conclusive 
than  any  proof  which  we  could  bring  for  the  existence  of  the  acts 
of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Caligula,  or  Nero,  or  Domitian, 
who  have  left  us  monuments  with  their  names  in  stone  and  bronze. 

II. 

As  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  the  splendid  and  uncompromising 
historical  record  of  Christ's  Di\init}',  so  the  Epistles  are  the  most 
practical  inculcation  of  the,  spint  of  Christ — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  based  on  self-denial  and  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  worldliness  and  selfish  utilitarianism.  "  He  that  loveth 
his  brother,  abideth  in  the  light."  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Epistles.  St.  John  appeals  alike  to  the  heart  and  to  the  mind ;  the 
lesson  he  teaches  is :  Seek  the  divine  wisdom,  the  highest  form  of 
intelligence ;  open  your  eyes  to  truth,  which  you  will  recognize 
if  you  love  one  another.  "  Non  pervenitur  ad  veritatem  nisi 
per  charitatem " — you  cannot  arrive  at  full  truth  except  through 
charity.  Thus  he  would  banish  from  among  men  selfishness  and 
sin,  in  the  spirit  of  affectionate  tolerance  of  one  another's  burdens : 
"  My  Httle  children,  these  things  I  write  to  you,  that  you  must  not 
sin"  (2:  i).  He  is  a  true  representative  of  Christ's  school  of 
democracy,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  weak  classes  of  society, 
addressing  them  in  the  language  of  a  father:  "  I  write  to  you,  little 
children ;  I  write  to  you,  young  men ;  I  write  to  you,  fathers  " 
(i  Ep.  2:11).  "  He  that  hateth  his  brother,  walketh  in  darkness." 
His  is  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy ;  it  not  only  helps  the  tem- 
porary need,  but  it  gives  also  the  secret  of  lasting  contentment 
and  joy  amid  trouble  and  sorrow  in  the  assured  promise  of  happi- 
ness, vouched  for  by  the  sincerity  of  present  love  and  of  a  peace 
of  heart  such  as  the  world  cannot  give.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
St.  John's  solution  of  the  social  problem  is  an  idle  speculation  or 
an  optimistic  theory.  He  has  witnessed  its  operations  in  the  hfe 
of  Christ  and  through  the  years  of  his  missionary  career  before  he 
wrote  his  Epistles.  Just  as  he  assures  us  of  his  having  seen 
glimpses  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  the  life  of  Christ,  so  here  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  first  Epistle  he  states  in  all  simplicity  how 
these  lessons  had  been  learnt  by  experience,  and  he  points  out 
how  the  union  which  they  effected  between  Christ  and  His  dis- 
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ciples  might  be  continued  in  the  Christian  family,  in  order  to 
increase  their  joy  and  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  He  com- 
municates to  them,  as  he  says,  "  that  which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  diHgently  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  concerning  the  word  of  life  : 
for  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen,  and  do  bear  witness, 
and  declare  unto  you  eternal  life — that  you  also  may  have  fellow- 
ship with  us,  and  our  fellowship  may  be  with  the  Father  and  with 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and — that  you  may  rejoice  and  your  joy 
may  be  full."     (i  Ep.  i  :  1-4.) 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  St.  John  as  the  advocate  of  Christian 
socialism.  He  never  wearies  of  assuring  us  of  God's  affection ;  he 
exhorts  without  intermission  to  charity  and  brotherly  solicitude. 
He  presents  the  Saviour  of  mankind  as  the  lover  of  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  the  abandoned,  and  persecuted. 

III. 

As  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  establishes  an  unequivocal  histor- 
ical testimony  of  Christ's  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  as  his 
Epistles  are  the  practical  summary  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  which  counteracts  a  destructive  worldliness,  so  the  Apo- 
calypse is  a  magnificent  vindication  of  the  rule  and  ritual  main- 
tained in  the  hierarchical  order  and  with  befitting  ceremonial 
splendor  of  the  Catholic  Church  to-day  and  to  the  end  of  time  in 
every  nation  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a  phase  of  irreligion  to  belittle  Catholic  ceremonial  wor- 
ship as  a  show  contrary  to  the  principle  of  inward  religion,  and 
as  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  the  Creator.  Against  this  we 
Catholics  maintain,  that  the  splendor  of  our  worship  aids  inward 
devotion ;  that  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  altar,  the  vest- 
ments of  the  priest,  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  pealing  notes  of 
the  organ,  the  gestures  of  the  priest,  the  tones  of  chanting  voices 
— are  but  the  expression  of  our  love  and  devotion  for  Him  who 
lives  beneath  the  sacramental  veil,  the  promise  of  whose  perpetual 
presence  St.  John  minutely  records.  And  this  ceremonial  system 
of  the  Catholic  Church  has  its  model  and  counterpart  in  the 
splendid  worship  of  the  Church  triumphant,  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem.    Of  that  glorious  worship  in  the  celestial  city,  St.  John  has 
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given  us  a  glimpse  in  the  Apocalypse.  Wrapt  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  altar-throne  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  he  pictures  for  us 
the  Church  in  all  the  stateliness  of  its  grandeur,  the  majesty  of 
its  proportions,  the  richness  of  its  material — jasper-stone  and  sap- 
phire, emerald  and  amethyst;  where  the  souls  of  the  virgins 
"  sing  a  new  canticle  to  the  Lamb ;  "  where  the  souls  of  the  just 
made  perfect  pour  forth  their  "  Holy^  holy,  holy  to  the  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth,"  He  describes  in  graphic  language  how,  "  when  he 
had  opened  the  book,  the  four  living  creatures,  and  the  four-and- 
twenty  ancients  fell  down  before  the  Lamb  and  they  sang  a  new 
canticle ;  and  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voices  of  many  angels 
around  the  throne  .  .  .  and  the  voices  I  heard  were  the 
voices  of  harpers,  playing  on  their  harps  ;  "  he  pictures  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  angelic  hierarchy  moving  in  well  ordered  proces- 
sion around  the  throne  of  the  Lamb ;  and  how  "  the  angel  took 
the  censer  and  filled  it  with  the  fire  from  the  altar,  and  cast  it  on 
the  earth.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense  from  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  ascended  up  before  God  from  the  hand  of  the  angel." 

Such  was  the  vision  which  the  eagle  eye  of  St.  John  gleaned 
of  the  future  Church  of  Christ,  which  was  to  grow  in  time  into 
greater  likeness  of  the  splendid  original  which  it  reflected — "  the 
city  of  my  God,"  as  he  calls  it,  "  the  new  Jerusalem  which  cometh 
down  out  of  heaven,"  (Apoc.  3  :  12.)  And  here,  too,  he  does 
not  dream  or  speculate,  but  records  the  Divine  action  and  the 
Divine  will  as  manifested  to  him  :  "  For  I  testify  to  every  one  that 
heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  :  If  any  man  shall 
add  to, — if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book 
of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of 
life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city."     (Apoc.  22  :   18.) 

In  what  has  been  said,  we  find  the  reasons  why  a  study  of  the 
writings  of  St.  John  is  of  special  importance  at  the  present  day. 
It  vindicates  Catholic  doctrine  and  Catholic  discipline  by  establish- 
ing firmly — the  Divinity  of  Christ  as  the  basis  of  all  appeal  to 
authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  it  furnishes  the  solution  of  the 
social  problem  by  its  appeal  to  Christian  charity,  counteracting  a 
false  humanitarianism ;  and  it  demonstrates  Catholic  ritual  to  be 
the  divinely  approved  form  of  religious  worship. 

And  now.  Christian  reader,  take  to  hand  and  to  heart  the 
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sacred  writings — the  Gospel,  the  Epistle,  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John,  as  your  opportunity  suggests.  You  will  find  in  his 
thoughtful  pages  more  wisdom  and  satisfaction  than  in  many 
books  on  sociology  and  on  the  problems  of  the  day.  He  learnt 
his  philosophy  from  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  school  of 
supreme  wisdom  for  all  time. 

H.  J.  H. 


TOMBSTONES— EDIFYING  AND  CURIOUS. 

A  TOMB  is  supposed  to  be  a  mark  of  honor  to  the  dead.  But 
it  may — indeed,  it  should — also  instruct  and  edify  the  liv- 
ing. It  can  teach  us  something  useful  concerning  the  life  of  the 
deceased.  It  can,  furthermore,  arouse  us  to  the  realization  of  those 
vivifying  truths  which  we  are  most  ready  to  accept  amid  the  asso- 
ciations of  grief  and  death.  At  the  brink  of  the  grave,  these 
truths,  enlivened  by  noble  aspirations,  come  to  us,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  lips  of  the  deceased ;  and  their  silent  exhortation  does 
not  irritate  by  a  patronizing  or  testy  manner,  nor  confuse  us  by 
its  authority. 

And  when  we  remember,  not  only  death,  but  the  blessedness 
of  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  after  the  struggle  of  life — do  we 
not  actually  benefit  the  dead  also  ?  Does  not  the  fact  that  their 
mute  example  incites  us  to  virtue  by  reminding  us  of  the  end  of 
things,  speak  in  behalf  of  the  departed  who  are  instrumental  in 
teaching  us  this  lesson  ?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  impres- 
sions which  bring  home  to  the  living  who  pass  the  tombs  of  the 
dead,  the  thought  of  eternity,  will  in  some  measure  redound  to 
the  credit  of  those  who,  thus  preaching  to  us  from  their  graves, 
may  still  be  detained  in  the  chastening  flames  of  purgatory. 

The  child,  led  by  its  parent  through  the  sombre  paths  of  the 
graveyard,  receives  the  first  solemn  lessons  of  the  eternal  truths, 
and  of  the  charity  that  makes  the  realization  of  these  truths  a 
blessing  to  it  for  after-life.  The  virtues  recorded  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead,  in  the  spirit  of  parental  or  filial  love,  receive  a 
higher  sanction  than  can  be  given  them  in  the  school,  or  in  pious 
books,  or  even  in  the  pulpit. 

The  old  masters  of  epigraphy  have  left  us  numerous  beautiful 
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examples  of  this  sentiment  in  the  inscriptions  which  grace  the 
tombs  in  many  of  the  old  Catholic  cemeteries  of  Europe.  These 
God's  acres  speak  to  us  in  a  thousand  attractive  ways  through 
art  and  literaiy  form.  They  keep  the  vanity  of  earthly  pomp  and 
show  before  our  minds  in  the  very  beauty  of  expression  with 
which  they  point  to  the  glory  of  heaven,  and  call  forth  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  disinterested  sympathy.  The  very  gates 
and  the  pathways  are  eloquent  with  the  appeal  to  the  instincts  of 
charity  and  supernatural  views  of  life.  As  an  example  of  this  fact 
I  select  a  number  of  Latin  inscriptions  with  English  translation. 
The  sentiments  are  in  every  case  so  beautiful,  and  the  Latin  forms 
so  graceful,  as  surely  to  edify  and  please  the  attentive  reader. 

L 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cemeteries  in  the  world,  in  this 
respect,  is  perhaps  the  Campo  Santo  of  Bologna.  Over  the 
entrance  you  read,  as  you  approach  the  artistic  gateway,  the 
following : 

SACETIM     .     PIETATI 

SANCTORUM     .     MANIUM 

QUOS     .     PURGATORIUS     .     IGNIS 

SIDERIBUS     .     INSERENSOS     .     EMXTNDAT 

IN6REDERE     .     BONAM     .     FRECEM     .     FRECARE     .     HOSPES 

ET     .     CENTXTH     .     DE     .     POENALIIJM     .     DIERUM     .     NITMERO 

EXPUNGES. 

As  you  enter,  you  see  the  words : 

DA     .     BONE     .     STIPEM     .     CSUCIAMUB 

Devoutly  Dedicated 

To  the  Christian  Souls  whom  the  chastening  fires  of  Purgatory 

Are  preparing  for  a  place  among  the  lights  of  heaven. 


Enter  friend  and  offer  a  devout  prayer 

By  which  thou  wilt  lessen  our  debt  of  penance , 

In  earthly  measure — a  hundred  days. 


Grant  in  thy  charity  this  gift,  for 
We  are  in  torment. 
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PARCE     .     LACRIMIS     .     MATER     .     PARCE     .     DOLORI 

EREPTUM     .     NE     .     MALIS     .     NE     .     BEATUM     .     DEFLEAS 

POTIOR     .     ftUEIS     .     GAUDIA     .     SI     .     NOSSES 

PHILIPPULO     .     TUO     .     QUAM     .     DICERES     .     BENE     .     AC     .     BEATE 

PARCE     .     LACRIMIS     .     HAUD     .     TE     .     MATER     .     DESERAM 

TUUM    .   LENITTJRUS  .  DOLOREM  .   PULCHRIOR  .    IN  .    SOMNIS  .  ADERO 

CONTINUO    .    SOLABOR    .   AEGRAM    .   MADIDOS  .  ABSTER6AM    .    OCELLOS 

DONEC     .     ALIGERIS     .     SOCIETATI     .     OMNES 

UNA     .     ITEM     .     IN     .     PATRIA 

PARENTES     .     PATRTIUS     .     FRATERCULI 

PERPETUO     .     LAETATURI     .     EXCIPIAMUR 

Weep  not  my  mother — stay  thy  grief 

Do  not  lament  the  lot  of  thy  little  Philip 

Snatched  from  the  world's  harm  and  in  happy  home  ! 

O  if  thou  didst  but  know  what  joys  are  mine, 

How  well  thou  wouldst  approve  my  bliss  / 

So  weep  no  more,  my  mother  dear, 

I  will  not  leave  thee,  but   will  soothe  thy  grief  and   dry  thy  tears. 

And  in  thy  sleep  be  joyful  solace  unto  thee 

Until,  united  in  that  happy  home 

With  you  my  parents,  and  uncle,   and  my  little  brothers. 

We  all  shall  enter  into  endless  joys. 

SALVE     .     ET     .     VALE     .     IN     .     AETERNXIM     .     MI     .     FRATEB 

QUI     .     PLACIDO     .     EXITTI     .     COELUM     .     PETIS 

JOSEPHE     .     JOAN     .     F.     .     PASSONI 

NON     .     DEFLEAM     .     QUI     .     PIUS     .     ABIS 

AD     .     VIRTUTEM     .     ADOLESCENS     .     SOLATOR     .     EGENORUM 

FRATERNI     .     AMORIS     .     CUSTOS     .     DILIGENTISSIMUS 

ACCIPE     .     FUNERIS     .     NOSTRI     .     LACRIMAS     .     ET     .     INFERIAS 

TE     .     DOMUS     .     TOTA 

Vm     .     K&.L.     .     NOV.     .     AN.     .     MDCCC"^     .     HEU     .     AMISSUM 

CARUM     .     TAMQUAM     .     BONORUM     .     EXEMPLAR     .     HONORAVIT 

DIES     .     MOESTA     .     NUMERAT 


QUOS     .     NOBIS     .     VIXISTI     .     ANNOS     .     XXXV    .     M.XI     .     D, XXIII 

KAROLUS     .     ANTONIUS 

FRATRI     .     SUAVISSIMO     .     MON     .     B.     .     M.     .     POSUIT 

Hail  thee  and  be  forever  happy,  brother  mine, 

Wlio  seekest  heaven  in  this  still  farewell, 

Joseph  John  F.   Passoni. 

I  will  not  mourn  thy  going,  for  thou  didst  depart  in  God' s  own  love 

Growing  in  virtuous  deeds,  a  helper  of  the  poor. 

Most  anxious  guardian  of  a  brother' s  love, 
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Thy  family  pays  to  thee  the  meed  of  funeral  rite  and  tears, 

Wlw  didst  leave  us  on  the  25.    Oct.   1820. 

As  one  most  dear,  exemplar  of  good  deeds. 

The  sad  day  of  thy  death  bids  us  recall 

The  33  years,  11  months,  2j  days 

Thou  didst  dwell  in  our  midst. 

Thy  brother  Charles  Anthony 

Marks  here  the  record  of  his  deep-felt  love. 


INFANS 

ANNTJNZIATT] 

LA 
.     DIER.     . 

MENS     .     Villi 

XX 

H     .     S     . 

E 

PHILIPPUS 

.     SANSONITJS     . 

DOMO     .     COMACLO 

CUM 

.     SEBAPHIMA 

ILLACBIMANTES 

FILIAE 

.     CAVANIA 
.     FEC 

EAPTAE 

.     IN     .     COELTJM     .     XII     . 

OCT.     .     A     . 

MDCCCXXXXIII 

DEFLE     .     NOBISCIJM     .     QUI     .     LEGIS 
HEIC     .     GEMMULAM     .     NOSTRAM     .     CONDIDIMUS 

Our  little  Annunziata 

Child  of  nine  months  and  twenty  days 

Lies  buried  here. 

Philip  Sansoni  of  the  House  of  Comacli 

and  his  wife  Seraphima   Cavania 

In  their  sorrow  placed  this  memorial  here 

When  she  was  taken  from  them  into  heaven 

on  12   Oct.   1843. 

Weep  with  us,  thou  who  readest  this : 

Here  did  we  lay  our  little  treasure  down. 

HEU     .     JACET     .     HEIC 
VINCENTIUS     .     NANNINIU8 


ADOLESCENS     .     ANNO     .     XVIII 

CULTOR     .     EXIMIUS     .     MARIAE     .     MAGNAE     .     GENITRICI8     .     DEI 

QUEM     .     MORES     .     OPTIMI     .     KARUM     .     OMNIBUS     .     FECERUNT 

ANGELA     .     RICCIA     .     FECI     .     FILIO 

QUO  .  UNICO  .  VIRO  .  NATORUMQUE  .  OMNIUM  .  JACTURAM  .  SOLABAE 

OBIIT     .     VTir    .     K.     .     APB.     .     A.     .     MDCCCXXXXII 

Here  rests — O  sorrow — 

Vincent  Mannini 

A  youth  of  seventeefi  years 
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Greatly  devoted  to  the  honor  of  Mary,  the  great  Mother  of  God. 

His  manner  made  him  dear  to  all. 

I,  Angela  Ricci  placed  this  vionument 

To  the  son,  who,  when  I  was  bereft  of  husband  and  children, 

Remained  my  only  solace. 

He  died  23  March,  1842. 

ANGELA     .     BICCIA 

HEIC     .     SUA     .     SUM 

VIXI     .     AN.     .     LI     .     M.     Vn     .     D.     .     HI 

DE    .    INTERITU    .    FILI    .    MEI    .    USftTIE    .    ET    .    TJSftUE    .    M0EBEN8 

POST     .     AEGEOTATIONEM     .     MENS     .     VT 

LIBENS     .     EMIGBAVI     .  "VI     .     K.     .     NOV.     .     A.     .     MDCCCXXXXII 

GBATES     .     0     BONE     .     BEITS 

CONSOCIOE     .     FILIO 

DULCISSIMO     .     CONCORDISSIMO 

Angela  Ricci 
I  now  am  buried  here, 
Having  lived  ji  years,   y  tnonths  and  3  days. 
Since  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  my  son  ever  haunted  me 
I  gladly  went  away  on  2J   Oct.   1842, 
Thank   Thee,    O  dearest  Lord 
For  now  I  am  joined  to  my 
Sweetest  son,  my  hearf  s  beloved ! 

THERESIA     .     ANT.     .     F.     .     BEBTIA 
HEIC     ,     COMPOSITA     .     EST 


HEU     .     TE     .     FLOBENTEM     .     AET.     .     AN.     .     XXVIII 

BELICTA     .     FILIOLA     .     INFELICISSIMA 

XIII     .     K.     .     JAN.     A.     .     MDCCCXXXXII 

Teresa  Antonia  F.  Bertia 

Here  rests. 

Alas  thou  hadst  attained  but  28  years  ivhen  thou  didst  leave 

Thy  heart-broken  young  daughter 

14  Dec.   1842. 

CAMILLO     .     MINELLIO 

PUEBO     .     SCITULO     .     ADBIDENTI 

XT    .     CAL.     AUG.     .     AN.     .     MDCCCXXXI 

IN     .     BIMATU     .     ABEEPTO 

SEEAPHIMUS     .     MINELLIUS 

ET     .     CABOLOTTA     .     BOMBELLIA 

PARENTES 

FECERUNT     .     FLOSCULO     .     SUO     .     ET     .     8IBI 
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To   Camillus  Minellius 

A  boy  of  wit  and  laughing  ways 

Who,  but  two  years  old,  was  taketi  on  18  July,  1831 

From  his  parents  Set  aphim  and  Cat  lotia 

Wlio  prepared  this  plot  for  their  little  Flower  and  theiiiselves. 

n. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  sometimes  true,  that  epitaphs  he. 
But  they  give,  even  when  their  form  is  exaggerated,  an  indica- 
tion of  what  we  esteem,  and  of  what  we  would  wish  to  have  as 
the  record  of  a  Hfe  that  may  in  some  respects  have  failed.  De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bene.  "  Of  the  dead  say  naught  but  what  is  good," 
is  a  testimony  to  man's  original  nobility  of  soul,  and  hence  we  find 
the  sentiment  among  the  pagans  as  their  accepted  standard  of  wis- 
dom.^ If  we  justly  praise  the  living  in  order  to  encourage  them,  as 
Samuel  Parr  says,  why  should  we  not  equally  praise  the  dead, 
since  there  exists  the  very  same  reason  of  arousing  the  living  to 
imitation  of  such  virtues  as  we  remember  to  have  been  the  best 
part  of  our  deceased  friends. 

In  truth  it  would  not  be  just,  or  in  harmony  with  our  very 
instincts  of  right,  if  we  were  to  apply  the  same  standard  of  judg- 
ment to  the  dead  which  we  have  for  the  living.  The  mother 
chides  her  child,  the  brother  quarrels  with  brother,  the  friend 
suspects  friend ;  but  when  child  or  brother  or  friend  are  being 
carried  to  their  graves,  we  forget  the  words  and  acts  that  wounded 
our  sensitive  self-love  during  their  lifetime,  and  we  recall  only  the 
love  and  the  kindly  deeds  they  did,  and  the  neglected  opportuni- 
ties of  our  showing  them  love  and  kindness  in  return. 

Serious  truth  may  be  taught,  however,  in  other  than  serious 
fashion.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  a  Santa  Clara,  humor  and 
drastic  irony  were  used  by  the  pulpit  orators  and  by  the  writers 
of  pious  books,  to  shame  men  into  the  contemplation  of  eternal 
truths  and  of  their  own  shortcomings. 

The  art  of  preaching  through  the  silent  appeal  of  legends 
upon  tombstones  did  not  wholy  escape  the  effects  of  this  tendency. 

'  The  passage  is  usually  attributed  to  Diogenes  Laertius  ( Chiton,  I,  3,  70)  ; 
Plutarch  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Solon  ;  and  Thucydides  also  cites  it,  though  in  a 
slightly  altered  form. 
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Hence  we  have  numerous  inscriptions  upon  old  graves,  and  some 
recorded  in  books  whence,  we  imagine,  they  were  never  trans- 
ferred to  stone,  which  cause  a  smile,  though  they  are  not  without 
instructive  and  salutary  force  for  the  living.    Take  this  in  French : 

CI  GIT  MA  FEMME,  FORT  BIEN 
POUE  SONiEEPOS,  ET  POUE  LE  MIEN. 

which  may  be  translated  : 

Here  lies  my  wife,  ''tis  well; 
For  now  in  peace  both  dwell. 

In  a  little  church  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory,  at  Sudbury,  there 
is  an  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  one  Campbell,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  benefactor  of  the  town,  who  died  in  1706.  The  inscription 
in  Latin  verse  reads : 

ACUS     .     FOEAMEN     .     TEANSIVIT     .     CAMELTJS     .     SUDBTJEIENSIS 
VADE     .     ET     .     SI     .    DIVES     .     SIS    .    TU     .     FAC     SIMILITES 

VALE 

which  means : 

This  Camel  (^Campbell^  of  Sudbury 

Managed  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 

Go  now,  and  if  thou  be  rich,  do  likewise. 

Faretvell ! 

Among  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  noted  for  laconic  brevity 
and  force  is  that  which  commemorates  the  heroic  death  of  the 
soldiers  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  (1643)  between  the 
Swedes  and  the  German  Imperialists. 

The  expressive  words 

STA     .     VIATOE     .     HEEOEM     .     CALCAS 

Stay,  wanderer,  thou  treadest  upon  heroes  / 

say  far  more  in  Latin  than  in  English,  as  they  imply  by  the  use 
of  the  singular  noun  "  heroem "  that  every  step  taken  in  any 
direction  on  that  field  touches  a  hero — a  sentiment  which  in  good 
English  style  requires  circumlocution. 


loAf^NES  MC0BysSM» 


mi 
Hio  quSesc© 

\l  nnhu 
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Ev^erybody  is  familiar  with  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  St.  Paul's,  London.  The  concluding  words 
of  the  epitaph,  summing  up  his  activity  as  an  architect,  are  very 
telling : 

SI     .     MONUMENTUM     .     KEQUIKIS     .     CIRCTJMSPICE 

Do  you  want  an  evidence  of  his  genius  ? 
Then  look  around  you  ! 

which  is  as  much  as  to  say — see  his  greatness  here  described,  for 
he  built  the  edifice  which  you  have  come  to  admire. 

An  inscription  of  kindred  character  and  equally  remarkable 
for  originality  of  expression  is  that  of  John  Jacques  Sarger,  archi- 
tect of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Colmar 
(Alsace).  The  present  edifice,  which  was  built  to  replace  the  old 
priory-church  dating  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  was  com- 
pleted in  1750.  The  builder  died  two  years  later  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  where  a  marble  sarcophagus  stands  with  this 
legend : 

EGO     .     JOANNES     .     JACOBUS     .     SARGER     .     ARGENTORATENSIS 

HUJTJS     .     TEMPLI     .     ARCHITECTUS 

HIC     .     QTJIESCO     .     UBI     .     NUNQUAM     .     QUIEVI 

REQUIEM     .     IN     TEMPLO     .     MEO     .     MIHI 

QUI     .     DONASTI     .     TEMPOKARIAM 

REQUIEM     .     IN     .     TEMPLO     .     TUO     .     MIHI     .     DONA 

DOMINE     .     SEMPITERNAM 

ANNO     .     1752 

that  is 

Here  I  rest,  John  James  Sarger, 

of  Strasbourg,   architect  of  this  temple 

Where  before  1  ?ierer  had  rest. 

Grant  rest,    O  Lord,  in   Thy  (Jieavenly^  temple 

To  him  to  whom  ifi  this  my  te/nple 

Thou  didst  give  a  temporary  resting  place. 

In  the  year  1732. 

Among  the  quaint  English  epitaphs  which  call  the  reader  to 
reflection  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  example  of  rare  felicity  in 
expression,  that  which  was  written  to  mark  the  earthly  resting 
place  of  the  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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THE  BODY  OF 

BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN, 

LIKE  THE  COVER  OF  AN  OLD  BOOK, 

ITS  CONTENTS  TORN, 

AND  STRIPPED  OF  ITS  LETTERING  AND  GILDING, 

LIES  HERE,  FOOD  FOR  WORMS. 

YET  THE  WORK  ITSELF  SHALL  NOT  BE  LOST, 

FOR   IT  WILL,   AS   HE   BELIEVED, 

APPEAR  ONCE  MORE  IN  A  NEW 

AND   MORE   BEAUTIFUL  EDITION, 

CORRECTED  AND  AMENDED  BY 

THE   AUTHOR. 

Among  the  epitaphs  from  the  pen  of  Ben  Johnson  we  have 
some  pretty  poetic  expressions,  such  as  the  following : 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die ; 
Which,  when  alive,  did  harbour  give 
To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live. 

These  lines  recall  a  similar  strain  from  Tom  Moore : 

Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet, 
Though  fairest  forms  we  see, 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet 
Than  to  remember  thee  ! 

There  is  something  exceptionally  pathetic  in  the  form  of  those 
inscriptions  which  suggest  the  relation  of  loyalty  of  servants  who 
pay  their  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  dead  master  whom  their  affec- 
tion follows  beyond  the  grave.  Caroline  Southey,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Southey,  whom  a  congenial  poetic  spirit  attracted  toward 
the  author  of  "  Solitary  Hours,"  builds  her  charming  story  of  the 
"  Grave  of  the  Broken  Heart "  upon  an  epitaph  which  belongs 
to  this  class.  She  describes  it  as  located  in  the  churchyard  of 
one  of  the  seaside  hamlets  on  the  western  coast  of  England. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MILLICENT    ABOYNE. 

DAUGHTER  AND  ONLY  CHILD  OF  THE  BRAVE 

COLONEL  ABOYNE. 

THIS  TABLET  IS  INSCRIBED  BY  HER  FAITHFUL  SERVANT. 

SHE  DIED  AUGUST  lOth,  1 

IN  THE  30th  YEAR  OF  HER  AGE, 
OF  A  BROKEN  HEART. 
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The  good  old  servant,  Nora  Carthy,  who  tells  the  story,  shows 
a  singular  sense  of  delicacy  in  this  that  she  omits  to  mention  her 
own  name,  although  the  ordinary  style  of  inscription  would  call 
for  such  mention. 

Modern  critics  have  at  times  condemned  what  they  term  the 
sentimental  and  exaggerated  form  in  which  it  was  customary 
formerly  to  praise  the  departed.  But,  as  has  already  been  said, 
there  is  less  logic  in  the  assumption  of  insincerity  than  might 
appear  to  those  who  apply  the  cold  reasoning  of  the  head  to  all 
conditions  of  life.  The  heart  has  often  good  reasons,  of  which 
the  head  knows  nothing ;  and  this  is  the  case  here. 

Samuel  Parr  himself  was  a  master  in  the  difficult  art  of 
lapidary  inscription,  and  his  letters  on  this  subject,  when 
requested  to  write  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  epitaph,  are  a  matter  of 
classical  heritage.  On  that  occasion  Samuel  Parr  wrote  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  : 

"  To  the  memory  of  Johnson  I,  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man,  owe 
everything ;  and  to  the  wishes  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  there  is  scarcely 
anything  which  I  can  with  propriety  refuse.  Permit  me  then  to  lay 
before  you  reasons  which  dissuade,  and  even  deter  me  from  undertak- 
in  g     do  at  all,  what  I  despair  of  doing  well. 

"Johnson  was  a  great  writer,  an  accurate  scholar,  and  a  good  man. 
Upon  his  correct  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  I 
have  always  spoken  with  unusual  zeal  and  unusual  confidence,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  cavils  of  Monboddo  and  to  the  insinuations  of  Joseph 
Warton.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  Latin 
epigraphs,  he  has  most  just  notions  of  the  art  itself;  and  my  opinion 
is,  that  beyond  all  other  men  in  the  world,  he  has  a  right  to  such  an 
inscription  as  perfectly  corresponds  with  his  ideas  of  the  art,  and 
his  skill  in  Latinity. 

"  Now  the  question  is,  from  whom  such  an  inscription  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

"In  regard  to  myself,  I  distrust  my  own  abilities  to  perform  what  is 
excellent,  in  proportion  as  I  understand  in  what  excellence  consists. 

Eventually  Parr  did  write  the  epitaph,  which  was  much 
corrected  to  satisfy  the  critics  to  whom  it  was  submitted.  Finally 
M.  S.  Routh  told  him  that  he  did  not  like  the  last  draft  of  it  near 
as  well  as  the  first,  and  Samuel  Parr  sent  him  the  inscription  in  its 
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several  stages  with  certain  humorous  allusions  to  the  views  of 
those  who  had  objected  to  certain  phrases  like  probabili  poetae, 
among  whom  were  Malone,  Steevens,  SirW.  Scott,  Windham,  and 
even  Fox.  "  They  (the  Johnsonians)  do  not  understand  it,  and  I 
am  a  scholar,  not  a  Belles-Lettres-man ;  an  epitaph  writer,  not  a 
panegyrist ;  a  critic,  not  a  partisan."  ^ 

Parr  has  left  some  other  notable  English  inscriptions.  One 
of  which,  on  James  Drake  (f  June  24,  1761),  and  Elizabeth,  his 
wife  (t  June  10,  1775),  concludes  with  the  following  apology,  after 
the  writer  had  praised  the  domestic  and  social  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased ; 

SOLID  MERIT  DISDAINS  THE  AID  OF  FLATTERY 

BUT  IF  GRATITUDE  BE  PERMITTED 

TO  COMMEND  THE  VIRTUES  OF  THE  LIVING 

LET  NOT  FILIAL  PIETY  BE  CONDEMNED 

FOR  PAYING  THIS  TRIBUTE  OF  SINCERE  VENERATION 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Fra  Arminio. 
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THIS  chain  of  thought  which  connects  the  conclusions  of 
science  with  the  traditions  of  the  Church  drags  in  another 
link  out  of  the  deep  seas  of  speculation — the  respective  influences 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  Scholastic  teaching  of  the  Church. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  former  did  hold  sway  through 
all  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Church's  existence,  in  the  famous 
schools  at  Alexandria,  along  the  Pontine  shore,  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  cities  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  until  at  last,  after  coloring  with  its 
poetry  all  the  theology,  philosophy  and  oratory  of  the  East,  it  iinally 
degenerated  into  the  mysticism  of  the  Neo-Platonists  ;  and  Rome, 
ever  watchful  of  the  truth,  had  to  step  in,  and  check  the  degen- 
eration by  recalling  men's  minds  to  fact  and  doctrine  and  away 
from  dream  and  speculation.  Yet,  it  always  haunted  the  East 
with  its  poetic  splendors,  until  the  tremendous  reaction  of  medi- 

"^  Works  of  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D.,  by  John  Johnstone,  M.D.     Vol.  IV,  p.  697. 
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aeval  times  towards  the  Aristotelian  method  of  reasoning  drove 
Platonism  back  into  the  shades  of  history  and  tradition.  And 
from  these  mediaeval  times  downwards,  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy with  its  contempt  for  poetry,  its  hard,  dry  analysis,  and  the 
rigid  formulism  of  the  syllogism,  has  been  accepted  informally 
as  the  philosophic  method  of  the  Church.  The  Siimina  of  St 
Thomas,  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  Catholic  philosophic  teach- 
ing, is  founded  on  it.  The  spirit  of  the  Stagyrite  passed  into  the 
"  dumb  Sicilian  ox,"  and  through  his  mouth  spoke  to  the  world. 

XXX. 

There  cannot,  too,  be  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  the  mission 
of  the  Catholic  Church  on  earth  be  to  teach  truth,  and  guard  the 
Divine  Revelation,  this  is  in  reality  the  most  effective  and,  we 
might  say,  Divinely-ordained  means  of  doing  so.  There  must  be 
no  question  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  or  sophistry  here.  The  graces 
of  human  eloquence,  the  lofty  flights  of  poetry,  the  garlands  and 
the  flowers  of  human  fancy,  have  their  own  place ;  but  they  have 
no  place  here.  Truth  is  naked ;  the  Clothier,  Philosophy,  which 
has  always  dominated  the  ideas  of  men,  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
naked  majesty  of  this  heaven-sprung  deity.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
preservation  or  exposition  of  Truth  goes,  it  is  clear  it  must  be 
couched  in  the  strictest  terminology ;  and  doctrine  must  be  defined 
with  as  close  a  logical  accuracy  as  human  language,  as  expressive 
of  human  ideas,  will  permit.  Therefore,  the  syllogism  and  the 
definition  are  the  only  rhetorical  embellishments  theology,  in  its 
official  form,  can  permit.  Hence,  for  six  hundred  years  the  Aristo- 
telian method  has  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  the  Church.  And 
it  has  been  justified  in  its  adoption  by  the  fact  that  the  moment  the 
human  mind  broke  away  from  it  in  that  first  disastrous  Enthy- 
meme  of  Descartes :  Cogito,  eigo  sum,  it  has  drifted  further  and 
further  away  in  the  endless  mazes  of  human  speculation,  until  at 
last  it  completely  lost  itself  in  the  visionary  ideas  of  the  German 
Pantheists,  or  the  still  worse,  because  more  contemptuous,  dog- 
maticism  of  French  Encyclopsedists.  In  our  own  days,  the  world, 
emerging  from  the  horrid  labyrinths  of  rationalism  and  infidelity, 
is  rubbing  its  darkened  eyes ;  and  still  blinded  by  the  darkness,  is 
only  able  as  yet  to  declare  in  a  dazed  and  despairful  way : 
Behold,  we  know  not  anything  ! 
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XXXI. 

But  now  the  question  arises,  whether  in  view  of  the  world's 
awakening  to  the  proximate  and  insistent  issues  that  He  before  it, 
it  may  not  be  well  to  reconsider  our  position ;  and,  bearinc^  in 
mind  the  strong  prejudices  that  still  exist  against  Scholasticism, 
try  to  present  our  truths  not  as  dry  bones,  but  as  clothed  and  liv- 
ing realities.  This  suggestion,  of  course,  only  applies  to  our  pre- 
sentation of  truth  to  the  world.  In  our  own  colleges,  there  can 
be  no  great  change  from  the  rigid,  logical  method,  because  such 
method  is  preparatory  and  fundamental,  and,  therefore,  strictly 
logical.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  tre- 
mendous reaction  from  agnosticism  and  materialism ;  and  conse- 
quently from  the  inductive  system  of  logic  that  led  mankind  into 
the  abyss.  That  reaction  will  not  take  place  on  logical  lines  of 
thought.  The  world  is  too  tired  of  analysis  to  care  for  more.  It 
will  clamor  for  the  poetic,  for  the  ideal.  We  must  do  for  it  what 
the  Greek  Fathers  and  St.  Augustine  did  for  the  peoples  \vho 
were  waking  out  of  the  horrible  dreams  of  heathenism.  For 
men  not  only  reason,  but  feel.  The  higher  aspirations  must  be 
fed,  as  well  as  the  ratiocinative  faculties.  Mere  logic  never  made 
a  saint ;  nor  mere  reasoning  a  convert. 

XXXII. 

Frederick  Schlegel,  I  believe,  says  that  every  man  is  born  a 
Platonist,  or  an  Aristotelian.  There  is  food  enough  for  the  latter. 
Why  should  the  former  be  starved  ?  Goethe  interprets  the  idea 
expressed  in  Rafifaelle's  famous  picture  of  the  school  of  Athens, 
where  Aristotle  is  represented  with  his  face  bent  to  the  earth, 
whereas  Plato  looks  up  to  Heaven,  thus :  "  Plato's  relation  to  the 
world  is  that  of  a  superior  spirit,  whose  good  pleasure  it  is  to  dwell 
in  it  for  a  time.  He  penetrates  their  depths,  more  that  he  may 
replenish  them  from  the  fulness  of  his  own  nature,  than  that  he 
may  fathom  their  mysteries."  It  is  quite  true  his  doctrines  of  ema- 
nation, preexistence,  and  innate  ideas  cannot  now  be  held  by  a 
child  of  the  Church ;  but  he  so  far  foreshadowed  the  cardmal 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  accept  the  tradi- 
tion that  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet  Jeremias  in  India ;  im- 
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possible  to  disbelieve  that  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  or  rather 
Judaic  theology  was  known  to  him.  The  existence  of  the  Word, 
a  triune  Divinity,  the  nothingness  of  life,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  rejection  of  Deities,  the  acceptance  of  Monotheism,  the 
refutation  of  Atheism,  the  existence  of  great  principles  and  eternal 
laws  of  right  or  wrong,  as  apart  from  utilitarian  ideas  of  happi- 
ness or  comfort — all  these  he  taught  with  the  emphasis  of  a  Doctor 
of  the  Church.  And  he  seems  to  have  refuted  the  agnosticism 
of  his  own  day,  by  his  constant  appeal  to  the  demonstrations  and 
axioms  of  geometry  as  certainties  that  can  be  known.  His  most 
modern  admirer,  Dr.  Whewell,  puts  his  case  strongly : 

"  It  was  these  truths  which  really  gave  origin  to  sound  phil- 
osophy, by  exhibiting  examples  of  certain  truths.  They  refuted 
the  scepticism  which  had  begun  to  cry  out.  Nothing  can  be  known, 
by  saying  in  a  manner  which  men  could  not  deny,  TJiis  can  be 
known !  In  like  manner  they  may  refute  the  scepticism  which 
says,  we  can  know  nothing  of  God,  by  saying  we  know  this  of  God, 
that  necessary  truths  are  true  to  Him." 

Alas  for  Plato !  and  alas  for  Dr.  Whewell !  Down  come 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Sir  John  Herschel ;  and  shatter  the  theory 
of  Necessary  Truths  to  atoms  !  And  so  the  fabric  of  philosophy 
is  Tennyson's  fabled  city, 

"  .  .  .  built  to  music, 
And  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  forever. ' ' 

XXXIII. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  be  said  of  his  philosophy 
he  has  exercised  a  wider  and  deeper  influence  on  human  thought 
than  any  other  seer  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  was  regarded 
as  an  apostle  by  the  early  Fathers.  Justin  Martyr,  Jerome,  and 
Lactantius  speak  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  philosophers.  Augus- 
tine traces  half  his  conversion  to  him.  The  whole  Eastern  Church, 
especially  the  Church  of  Clement  and  Origen  at  Alexandria,  hold 
him  in  deepest  reverence.  Amongst  modern  thinkers,  Emerson 
traces  his  direct  influence  in  Boethius,  Erasmus,  Locke,  Alfieri, 
Coleridge,  Copernicus,  Newton,  Goethe,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Henry 
More,  Lord  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  etc.,  besides  the  host  of  minor 
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philosophers  and  major  poets  who  have  taken  their  inspiration  from 
him.  Dante,  whilst  praising  Aristotle  as  the  "  Master  of  those 
who  know,"  borrows  largely  and  without  acknowledgment  from 
Plato  ;  for  what  is  his  famous  vision  of  the  "  singing  suns  "  : 

Id  vidi  piu  fulgor  vivi  e  vincenti 
Far  di  noi  centre  e  di  se  far  corona, 
Piu  dolci  in  voce  che  in  vista  lucenti. 

Poi,  si  can  ;  quegli  ardenti  soli 

Si  fur  girati  intorno  a  noi  tre  volte, 
Come  stelle  vicine  ai  fermi  poli. 

Paradiso,  Canto  X,  64-76. 

but  the  "  wheel  with  eight  vast  circles  of  divers  colors,  and  in  the 
circles  eight  stars  fixed ;  and,  as  the  spindle  moved  they  moved 
with  it ;  and  in  each  circle  a  syren  stood,  singing  in  one  note,  and 
thus  from  the  eight  stars  arose  one  great  harmony  of  sound.  "^ 

XXXIV. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Averroes,  the  first  of 
the  European  pantheists,  that  introduced  the  Aristotelian  system 
into  Europe ;  that  if  Plotinus,  lamblichus,  Porphyry,  and  Proclus 
were  fanatics  and  dangerous  ones,  Plutarch  and  Boethius  were 
also  Platonists ;  that  many  commentators  in  more  recent  times 
regard  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  emanation,  preexistence  and  pla- 
netary souls  as  poetic  conceptions,  not  doctrinal  teachings,  for 
Plato,  though  he  despised  poets,  like  Homer,  and  would  give  them 
no  place  in  his  Republic,  was  essentially  a  poet  himself  and  of  a 
high  order;  and  it  must  not  also  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
Descartes,  now  regarded  as  the  parent  of  all  modem  agnosticism, 
who  gave  the  deathblow  to  Realism,  and  established  that  Nomi- 
nalism, of  which  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume  were  sub- 
sequent exponents.  The  truth  is  that  Platonism  has  got  an  evil 
reputation  from  the  excesses  of  its  interpreters,  especially  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  Yet  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  Mysticism  into 
which  they  dragged  the  doctrines  of  their  Master  was  not  a  less 
dangerous  form  of  heresy  than  that  world-wide  materialism,  with 

1  Republic,  Book  X. 
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which  we  have  to  contend,  and  of  which  Plato  was,  and  is,  the 
most  successful  antagonist. 

XXXV. 

But  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  Platonism,  which  has  an  evil 
sound,  owing  to  the  excesses  of  its  followers  and  commentators, 
has  had  at  all  times  a  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  thought. 
St.  Thomas  made  Dante  a  philosopher ;  but  Plato  made  Dante  a 
poet.  But,  setting  aside  the  names  of  founders  of  systems,  and 
regarding  only  the  development  of  doctrine,  it  would  .seem  an 
opportune  time  to  place  before  the  world  what  some  would  call 
the  transcendental,  others  the  ethico-intellectual  side  of  Catho- 
licity. And  whilst  St.  Thomas'  Snmma  reigns  supreme  in  the 
schools  as  the  system  of  sound  philosophy,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  St.  Augustine  and  the  Greek  Fathers  in  theology ;  Dante  and 
Calderon  in  poetry;  the  Schlegels  in  literature;  St.  Teresa,  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  ascetic  science ;  and  such 
moderns  as  Balmez,  Dalgairns,  Faber,  Gratry,  etc.,  in  popularized 
philosophy,  should  not  be  put  forward  to  represent  the  more 
attractive  phases  of  Christian  science.  The  poorer  classes  have 
our  churches  and  music ;  the  artists  our  galleries,  and  all  the 
poetry  of  our  faith  frozen  in  eternal  marble,  or  frescoed  in  ever- 
lasting colors ;  musicians  have  all  the  divine  delights  of  Mozart, 
Handel,  Haydn,  in  Masses  and  Oratorios  ;  but  tl<;  (f)ovel  <TvveroL<i 
in  modern  language  and  with  modern  adaptations  ?  The  student 
who,  some  day,  will  take  down  Suarez's  Metaphysics  and  give  it  to 
the  world  in  strong,  resonant,  rh)'thmical  English,  will  be  one  of 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  his  generation. 

XXXVI. 

God  holds  in  His  hands  the  balance  of  the  Universe.  The 
Church  on  earth  holds  the  balance  of  truth.  The  equilibrium  of 
the  former  is  disturbed  by  a  feather's  weight ;  that  of  the  latter  by 
a  word,  a  syllable,  a  vowel.  I  cast  a  stone  into  the  sea,  and  its 
fall  is  felt  on  far  and  unknown  shores.  I  utter  one  word ;  it  touches 
for  good  or  evil  souls  as  yet  unborn  or  unconceived.  There 
appears  to  be  but  a  hair's  breadth   of  difference  between   the 
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sensism  of  Locke  and  St.  Thomas'  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Ideas, 
The  hair's  breadth  swells  to  the  yawning  chasm  of  Truth  and 
Un-Truth.  The  ravings  of  a  Neo-Platonist  and  the  mysticism  of 
St.  Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  seem  the  same.  They  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles.  And  between  that  sense  of  the  Infinite,  the 
realization  of  God's  Presence,  the  light  touch  of  His  hand,  the 
breathing  of  the  Spirit,  the  parting  in  the  cloud,  and  the  Intellectual 
Intuition  of  Schelling,  by  which  reason  knows  the  Absolute, 
because  itself  is  the  Absolute,  and  the  Absolute  can  only  exist  as 
known  by  reason ;  how  slender  the  verbal  difference,  how  wide 
apart  the  faith  and  common-sense  of  one  from  the  philosophical 
delirium  of  the  other !  And  how  necessary  that  infallible  magis- 
teriiim  that  is  forever  checking  the  turbulent  and  riotous  waves  of 
thought  with  its  imperious  command :  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come, 
and  no  farther." 

XXXVII. 

It  is  Vico  who  says  : 

"  God  is  to  the  world  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body  !  " 

As  an  analogy  or  comparison,  Yes  !  As  a  fact,  No  !  You  cannot 
call  God  the  Anima  Mundi  or  the  Forma  Mundi.  But  you  can 
mount  up  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego  and  its  powers,  and 
even  its  limitations,  by  a  strict,  severe  analogy,  to  the  idea  of  God ; 
the  Finite  cannot  evolve  the  Infinite,  but  it  suggests  it.  And 
granted  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  you  leap  at  once  to  the  idea 
of  the  Infinite  Mind — God.  Cogito,  ergo  sum!  said  the  soldier- 
philosopher.  Cogito,  et  volo,  ergo  sum  supra  cognitionein  et  voliti- 
onem,  says  the  Christian  thinker. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  organ  can  command  or  control  it- 
self. The  heart,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  are  mostly  automatic.  They 
are  beyond  the  power  of  will  in  their  operations.  They  work  in 
obedience  to  a  mysterious  force,  called  Life.  But  the  brain  is  not 
automatic  in  its  workings.  It  is  controlled  from  without.  By 
what  ?  The  ego,  the  soul,  which  thinks,  acts,  operates,  controls, 
subdues,  excites,  moUifies ;  or  if  it  fails  to  do  so,  it  is  not  so  much 
through  lack  of  will,  though  the  will  is  weak,  but  because  the  in- 
strument is  broken  or  passed  beyond  control.     How  marvellous 
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is  that  power  of  volition  to  call  up  the  faculty  of  memory !  An 
instant,  and  lo  !  the  great  map  of  the  past  is  unrolled ;  and  there, 
in  indelible  ink,  is  the  diorama  of  our  life,  or  any  section  of  our 
life.  Faces,  scenes,  works,  words,  touches,  looks,  sounds,  odors — 
all  gleam  out  in  the  clear  handwriting  of  the  past ;  and,  as  we 
will,  or  when  the  obedient  instrument  we  command  is  weary,  we 
fold  up  the  map  again  and  put  it  away,  secure  that  neither  time 
nor  trial  shall  dim  their  colors,  or  cause  their  sweet  associations 
to  cease. 

XXXVIII. 

Frankenstein  constructed  a  monster;  but  he  failed  to  give  him 
a  soul.  He  gave  him  brain,  intellect,  mind ;  but  it  remained  a 
mere  mechanical  toy.  It  was  corporeal,  intellectual,  sensitive, 
passionate,  swayed  by  emotions,  a  prey  to  terrors,  or  what  is 
worse  than  terror,  the  power  to  create  it.  But  it  was  irresponsi- 
ble. Its  greatest  crime  could  not  be  imputed  to  it,  because  it 
had  no  soul ;  and  no  frame-builder,  however  skilled  of  hand,  or 
keen  of  mind,  could  ever  pretend  to  give  it. 

XXXIX. 

They  who  deny  the  existence  of  spirits  deny  the  reality 
of  other  than  organic  life.  Our  idea  of  life  is  limited  to  certain 
organisms,  frail  and  temporary,  to  some  subtle  influence  that 
prevents  them  from  falling  into  an  inorganic  condition ;  and 
which  gives  them  faculties  and  powers  extremely  limited  in 
operation,  yet  with  unquenchable  aspirations  after  higher  ideals. 
But,  analyze  as  you  will,  this  life,  even  in  man,  is  but  a  force,  sub- 
stantial in  its  immaterial  essence  though  it  be.  To  suppose  that 
this  is  the  only  potentiality  in  the  Universe,  exercised  in  this 
humble  and  limited  way,  is  nonsense.  The  same  force  must 
be  exerted  in  far  higher  and  loftier  ways ;  therefore  in  far  higher 
and  nobler  beings,  inorganic  and  incorporeal,  but  transcendently 
intellectual. 

XL. 

The  automatic  nerves  in  the  spinal  cord,  motor  and  sensory, 
and  the  sympathetic  nerves  outside  the  cord  are  free  from  the 
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operations  of  consciousness,  and  uncontrolled  by  them.  Why 
does  not  volition  extend  to  them,  if  volition  is  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  nervous  power  ?  Why  is  it  limited  to  the  cerebrum,  and 
inoperative  in  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  ?  If  thought  is 
only  nerve-tension,  and  volition  the  same,  why  is  thought  local- 
ized in  the  brain,  and  even  in  different  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
although  the  physiologists  have  to  admit  the  consensus  of  all 
parts  of  the  brain  to  rational  and  consecutive  thought  ? 

XLI. 

I  notice,  too,  that  depression  comes  from  dyspepsia,  or  soli- 
tude, or  grief,  or  overwork.  It  is  a  functional  brain-disease.  The 
blood  is  impure  in  the  capillaries,  or  some  nerve,  pneumogastric 
or  other,  is  irritated,  and  sets  up  in  the  great  ganglions  irritation 
and  consequent  depression.  Yet  I  can  control  it,  and  even  banish 
it.  By  what?  The  mind.  But  it  is  the  mind  itself  that  is  func- 
tionally disordered  and  made  impotent  and  incapable.  Then,  by 
some  power  beyond  the  mind  and  independent  of  it  in  existence, 
if  not  by  action.  This  is  the  "  spark  and  divine  potentiality  of 
man,"  as  the  Mystics  say:  "The  unlost  and  the  inalienable  noble- 
ness of  man — that  from  which,"  as  Pascal  says,  "  his  misery  as 
well  as  his  glory  proceeds — that  which  must  ever  exist  in  hell, 
and  be  converted  into  sorrow  there."  The  King  in  exile,  warring 
with  rebellious  subjects,  recalling  lost  royalties  with  pain  or  re- 
morse, yet  never  abdicating  or  sacrificing  the  majesty  of  his 
heritage,  but  ever  dreaming  of  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom 
and  his  throne — even  such  is,  or  should  be,  the  mighty  soul  in 
its  disenthronement. 

XLII. 

If  Idealism  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  rational  scheme,  or  ex- 
planation, of  the  phenomena  of  thought,  sensism  is  still  more 
burdened  with  difficulties  which  admit  of  no  explanation.  For 
when  you  have  pursued  its  operations  to  their  remotest  end,  you 
have  still  the  difficulty  of  attention  to  explain ;  and  a  hundred 
other  questions  confront  you  that  can  only  be  interpreted  by 
fresh  creations  of  the  imagination.  In  fact,  when  you  have 
reached  the  terminus  of  physiological  operations,  you  cannot  go 
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further  in  your  research  after  the  ever-vanishing  and  elusive 
mystery  of  thought,  without  creating  or  imagining  a  soul.  I  sit 
here  in  my  garden,  talking  with  a  friend.  I  am  absorbed  in  con- 
versation ;  but  my  eyes  are  fixed  not  on  the  face  of  my  com- 
panion, but  on  that  flower  that  bums  itself  on  the  retina  of  my 
eye,  though  ten  feet  away  in  its  bed.  Its  color  and  form  imprint 
themselves,  after  passing  through  the  canal  of  the  eye,  on  the 
retina.  They  touch  the  optic  nerve,  and  are  carried  along  the 
electric  wire  of  the  nerve,  until  they  reach  their  term,  and  paint 
themselves  on  the  sensorium  of  the  brain.  They  cannot  go 
further.  That  operation  of  vision,  physiologically  considered,  is 
perfected.  The  object  is  imprinted  on  the  brain  as  clearly  as  my 
seal  is  imprinted  on  the  hot  sealing  wax.  Yet  I  do  not  see  that 
flower.  I  am  so  absorbed  in  this  conversation  with  my  friend  that 
I  no  more  perceive  that  tulip  than  I  see  the  roses  of  the  Gardens 
of  Shiraz. 

XLIII. 

But,  suddenly,  yes,  I  see  it !  I  see  its  red  and  yellow  colors 
and  its  chalice  shape.  How  ?  By  what  new  operation  ?  The 
sensorium  of  the  brain  has  already  been  reached,  touched,  and 
affected  by  the  image  cast  from  the  rays  of  light  which  has 
proceeded  from  the  flower.  What  new  faculty  has  been  brought 
into  operation  ?  Clearly  nothing  cerebral  or  even  physical. 
Something  has  suddenly  swooped  down  upon  that  material 
representation,  looked  at  it,  studied  it,  seen  it,  recognized  it. 
Before  that  moment  of  recognition,  the  image  was  there  as 
clearly  as  after  its  discovery.  But  it  was  unseen,  unknown,  un- 
recognized. Who  is  the  mysterious  discoverer  ?  Who  has  seen 
into  the  tiny  caverns  of  the  brain,  and  studied  just  at  that  point 
of  light  at  the  end  of  the  optic  nerve  that  brightly-colored  pic- 
ture ?  Another  cerebral  faculty  ?  Impossible.  The  cells  of  the 
brain  are  imbedded  with  their  mysterious  faculties  in  their  own 
matrices,  nor  can  they  move  nor  be  moved,  from  place  to  place, 
by  their  own  automatic  power,  or  by  secret  energies.  Each  cell 
has  its  own  energy,  its  own  faculty,  its  own  operation.  It  can- 
not come  forth  from  its  setting  to  gaze  at  pictures,  or  hear  sounds 
in  other  places.    Clearly,  then,  the  faculty  of  attention  or  observa- 
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tion  must  be  an  independent  faculty,  to  move  hither  and  thither 
on  its  mysterious  mission.  It  must  be  a  swift  and  subtle  faculty 
to  pass  from  sensorium  to  sensorium  with  the  rapidity  of  light. 
It  must  be  an  imperious  and  arbitrary  faculty,  for  there  is  no  dis- 
puting its  demands,  if  the  instrument  is  still  unbroken.  Memory 
must  give  up  its  secrets,  and  unfold  its  maps  of  persons,  land- 
scapes, sounds,  sensations,  pleasures,  pains, — at  its  behest.  It 
groups  sensations,  past,  present,  and  future,  together,  and  forms 
ideas  and  principles  from  their  collation.  It  grasps  facts  of  the 
external  world — takes  them  from  natural  history,  from  human 
history,  from  art,  from  science,  and  builds  up  systems,  from  which 
in  turn  it  takes  principles  of  guidance, — synthesizing,  analyzing, 
weaving,  unweaving  across  the  woof  of  the  brain  the  webs  of 
fancy  or  the  tapestry  of  thought;  and  all  this  wonderful  and 
miraculous  work  is  the  result  of  that  secret  and  celestial  mechan- 
ism— the  cell  ?     No  !  the  Soul ! 

XLIV. 

But  there  is  something  more.  There  is  a  sister  faculty,  under 
that  Mother-Soul,  whose  power  is  still  more  surprising.  Volition 
is  greater  than  intellect,  for  intellect  may  stimulate  volition,  but 
volition  commands  intellect.  And  if  the  doctrine  of  mere  sensism 
cannot  account  for  thought,  still  less  can  it  account  for  that  mys- 
terious faculty  which  dominates  thought  and  sense  equally.  If 
all  movements  of  thought  and  will  were  obedient  to  sense,  what 
hogs  from  the  sty  of  Epicurus  would  we  be  !  What  room  would 
,  there  be  for  all  those  superhuman  deeds  that  have  gilded  the 
otherwise  sombre  pages  of  human  history  ?  How  would  you 
explain  the  nobility  of  Abraham,  as  with  uplifted  knife,  and 
with  all  the  instincts  of  nature  protesting,  he  sought  to  immolate 
his  son  at  the  command  of  God?  Or  the  courage  of  a  David 
facing  the  maniac  Saul  ?  Or  the  heroism  of  a  Scaevola,  a 
Brutus,  a  Cato,  a  Germanicus  ?  Or  the  patriotism  of  a  Hofer  or 
a  Tell  ?  And  how  would  you  explain  the  filling  of  sandy  deserts 
with  converted  voluptuaries  from  Athens,  and  Alexandria,  and 
Rome  ?  Or  of  a  Stylites  on  his  lonely  pillar,  or  the  unnumbered 
martyrs  who  gave  up  their  lives  as  witnesses  to  the  Unseen  ?  If 
sense  alone  created   thought,   or   governed   will,  how   will  you 
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explain  this  revolt  against  all  its  arbitrary  dictates?  Is  it  not 
more  reasonable  to  accept  the  existence  of  a  superior  faculty,  that, 
strengthened  and  enlightened  from  above,  can  trample  the  senses 
beneath  its  feet,  and  compel  to  action  on  far  higher  and  loftier 
principles  than  either  sense  or  reason  could  suggest  ? 

XLV. 

But  how  pitiful  is  the  soul  in  its  imprisonment !  How  sad  to 
see  so  noble  a  creation,  with  all  its  tremendous  aspirations  and 
possibilities,  dependent  for  its  knowledge  on  the  tiny  miniatures 
of  external  things  cast  upon  one  pin-point  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  eternally  fretted  by  the  rebellion 
of  those  very  senses  which  are  its  ministers  and  slaves.  Now 
and  again,  in  moments  of  inspiration,  it  seems  to  emancipate  itself 
from  these  trammels  of  flesh  and  to  soar  out  and  beyond  its  prison. 
Saints  have  experienced  this  in  their  ecstasies,  poets  in  their 
dreams.  It  comes  to  some  souls  in  the  flush  of  early  morning 
with  the  songs  of  newly  awakened  birds,  and  the  smell  of  wet 
woods ;  and  it  comes  at  eventide  with  the  saffron  skies,  and  the 
slow  death  of  day.  It  is  at  these  times  that  the  soul  is  not  so 
much  lifted  up  towards  God,  as  driven  to  drag  down  heaven  and 
God  to  earth.  It  seems  to  fling  its  arms  around  Infinity  and  to 
embrace  it,  and  be  lost  in  it.  The  rapture  lasts  but  for  one 
moment,  whilst  the  soul  feels  unutterable  things.  Then  once 
more  it  sinks  back  into  its  prison,  and  drags  after  it  the  heavy 
chain.  No  wonder  that  St.  Paul,  raised  to  the  third  heaven,  and 
then  lowered  to  earth,  should  cry  from  his  exile  and  banishment : 
"  Cupio  dissolvi  et  esse  cum  Christo !  " 

XLVI. 

How  keenly  that  great  saint  discovered  the  workings  of  the 
spirit  is  evidenced  by  that  one  expression :  "  We  know  in  part ; 
and  we  prophesy  in  part.  We  now  see  through  a  glass  in  an 
obscure  manner ;  but  then  face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part ; 
but  then  I  shall  know  even  as  I  am  known."  It  is  like  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  shadow  on  the  wall  in  Plato's  cave.  But  what  a 
boundless  horizon  of  knowledge  it  opens  up  after  death.  "  Face 
to  face."    No  longer  through  the  dusk  and  shadowy  intermediary 
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of  sense ;  but  confronting  the  reality,  seeing  all  around  it,  and 
through  it,  and  beyond  it,  discerning  the  noumena  beneath  the 
p]ieno7nena  of  things,  and  grasping  firmly  those  shadowy  and 
elusive  pictures  of  substance  and  form,  and  space  and  time  and 
infinity.  What  a  revelation  it  will  be !  And  what  an  eternity  of 
happiness,  in  forever  seeking  after  and  finding  the  eternal  and 
immutable  truths,  manifested  in  the  vision  of  God. 

XLVII. 

But  how  do  we  touch  the  extremes  ?  "  The  personal  ego,"  as 
Maine  de  Biran  says,  "  in  whom  all  begins,  and  the  personal  God 
in  whom  all  ends."  Where  is  the  chain  that  links  these  vast 
extremes  of  eternity  ?  Let  us  see.  The  main  organs  of  the  body 
are  automatic,  but  governed  by  a  mysterious  something  called 
Life.  The  worlds  of  the  universe  are  automatic,  but  governed  by 
a  mysterious  something  called  Law.  But  Life  is  governable  by 
volition  that  can  conserve  or  destroy  within  limitations ;  and  Law 
is  governed  by  the  Supreme  Will  that  can  suspend  or  direct  it  at 
pleasure.  The  organic  body  and  the  inorganic  universe  ;  Life  in 
the  former.  Law  in  the  latter.  The  human  volition  controlling 
Life ;  the  Divine  volition  evolving  Law — there  is  a  perfect  analogy, 
so  far  as  the  limitations  of  a  Finite  and  the  absoluteness  of  an 
Infinite  Being  are  concerned. 

XLVIII. 

It  is  a  curious  law  of  our  intellectual  being — that  by  which  we 
are  perpetually  striving  to  unify  all  laws,  and  to  seek  after  a  First 
Principle.  In  the  laboratory  the  scientist  is  forever  seeking  after 
the  one  great  science  which  is  to  harmonize  all  former  discoveries, 
and  make  future  experiments  more  easy  and  more  successful  by 
the  application  of  one  great  principle.  Poets,  too,  have  dreamed 
of  this  eternal  and  unique  One. 

The  One  remains  ;  the  many  change  and  pass.  Philosophers 
have  veiled  their  dim  consciousness  of  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Unconditioned  and  Absolute.  But  the  higher  the  scientist,  the  poet, 
and  the  philosopher  go  in  their  speculations,  the  nearer  they  find 
themselves  to  the  principle  of  Unity.  Yet  it  is  ever  elusive  and 
unattainable,  vanishing  at  the  moment  of  touch,  then  reappearing 
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in  the  eternal  and  unquenchable  passion  of  human  striving  after  a 
unity  of  law,  of  principle,  of  origin,  of  all  things  that  pass  under 
the  names  of  human  cognitions  or  mental  concepts.  And  so  that 
One  forever  remains  as  an  eternal  and  irrefragable  principle  of 
philosophic  thought,  beyond  knowledge,  but  not  beyond  reason 
or  belief — accessible  to  thought  as  a  principle — inaccessible  in  its 
attributes  and  modes ;  the  dread  reality  of  the  humble  and  devout ; 
the  persistent  and  unwelcome  visitant,  which  haunts  the  brain  of 
the  unbelieving  and  tortures  it  with  its  presence,  without  revealing 
its  identity  or  the  conditions  of  its  being. 

XLIX. 

There  is  nothing  very  original  in  this  idea.  Poets  have  sung  it ; 
philosophers  have  analyzed  or  explained  it ;  saints  have  traced  all 
truth  and  love  to  the  single  truth — God  exists !  and  the  single  but 
sublime  oracle — God  is  Love  !  The  conception  of  the  ideal  Good, 
Beauty,  Truth,  involves  that  Unity  which  is  the  issue  of  all  Good- 
ness, Beauty  and  Truth.  It  is  what  Carlyle,  unable  to  cast  into 
concrete  shape  the  thoughts  that  were  floating  vaguely  before  his 
mind,  called  the  Eternal  Verities ;  it  is  what  St.  Anselm,  centuries 
before,  called  the  aliquid  unum,  quod  sive  essentia,  sive  iiatiira,  sive 
substantia,  dicitur,  optimum  et  maximum  est,  et  summum  otnniwn 
quae  sunt.     [Monologium^ 

I  heard  a  Tantiim  Ergo  this  morning  in  the  convent  chapel  at 
Benediction.  Thought  floated  with  the  sound,  and  carried  me  out 
and  out  beyond  earth  to  the  choirs  of  the  Seraphic  Spirits.  Music 
is  the  "  Lost  Chord  "  that  has  strayed  hither  from  heaven.  If  one 
or  two  moilals  on  this  grain  of  sand  in  the  Universe  can  produce 
such  ravishing  melody,  what  imagination  can  reach  the  faintest 
outer  bounds  and  limits  of  the  harmonies  that  breathe  before 
the  throne  of  God  from  the  vast  choirs  of  all  the  Spirits  of  the 
Universe ! 

L. 

"  Man  is  the  supreme  product  of  Nature,"  says  the  evolution- 
ist. "  He  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  universe ;  the  apex  to 
which  the  vast  cycles  have  tended  and  terminated."  Well,  then, 
why  did  evolution  stop  at  man  ?     He  'is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
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creature.  Even  his  supreme  vanity  will  admit  that.  But  he  is 
now  on  this  planet,  in  his  evolved  state,  some  thirty  thousand 
years  since  the  day  he  ceased  to  be  simian,  or  pithecanthropic, 
and  became  anthropic  in  his  fulness.  It  was  a  slow  evolution, 
for  we  have  no  records  of  him  beyond  six  thousand  years ;  nor 
have  we  any  proof  that  he  is  advancing.  Or,  if  so,  whither,  and 
in  what  way,  shall  he  develop  ?  Will  he  put  on  the  wings  of 
angels,  or  sprout  the  plumes  of  cherubs?  Will  he  conquer 
death,  and  soar,  with  glorified  body,  into  the  empyrean  ?  Or, 
remaining  human,  will  he  exterminate  disease,  extirpate  vice,  make 
life  one  long  summer,  and  banish  disease  and  misery .-»  Will 
the  vale  of  tears  become  a  valley  of  rejoicing  to  the  perfectly- 
evolved  humanity? 

LI. 

Evolution  is  no  new  doctrine.  It  is  only  English  vanity  that 
imputes  its  discovery  to  Darwin.  It  is  as  old  as  Democritus ;  it 
was  understood  by  St.  Augustine ;  it  is  embodied  in  the  "  endless 
vortices  "  of  Descartes ;  it  is  identical  with  the  monad  theory  of 
Leibniz ;  it  is  everywhere  taught  by  Schelling.  But  all  admit 
that  it  is  neither  a  continuous  operation,  nor  a  uniform  one. 
Nature  leaps  a  chasm  here  and  there,  and  creates  new  species, 
which  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  those  that  are  left  be- 
hind. But  let  us  suppose  that  the  process  of  evolution  was  per- 
fect, that  link  was  knit  to  link  in  the  great  chain ;  how  is  it  ex- 
plained that  the  mighty  process  was  suddenly  stopped  at  man  ? 
He  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  have  evolved  into  something 
higher.  The  lower  forms  did  not  require  so  much  time  to 
develop  into  the  higher;  and  there  is  less  difference,  therefore 
less  of  a  leap  of  life  and  progress,  between  a  man  and  an  angel 
than  between  an  ape  and  a  man.  Yet,  nature  stands  still.  Con- 
fucius was  as  wise  as  Plato;  and  Plato  greater  than  Herbert 
Spencer.  Or,  is  nature,  like  the  mighty  suns,  going  to  take  a 
leap  backward  now?  Has  she  ceased  to  expand,  and  has  the  pro- 
cess of  recession  begun?  And,  descending  the  ladder  of  creation, 
is  she  about  to  step  down  from  species  to  species,  into  the  vege- 
table organism,  thence  into  the  molecule,  the  monad,  the  atom 
again? 
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LII. 

Our  great  mistake  is,  not  in  arguing  by  analogy,  but  in  not 
pushing  analogy  far  enough  in  its  widest,  most  expansive  sense. 
One  argues  about  the  infinity  of  inhabited  worlds ;  but  forgets 
that  these  worlds  must  be  inhabited  by  beings  as  different  from 
us  as  their  suns  and  planets  differ  from  ours.  Our  sun  is  but  a 
third-rate  star ;  our  planet  but  a  minor  off-shoot  of  nebulae.  If 
all  the  suns  of  space  have  their  planets  (as  we  might  assume),  these 
latter  must  have  intelligent,  self-conscious  inhabitants;  but  if 
these  suns  are  vastly  greater  than  ours  and  differ  in  constitution, 
density,  and  brilliancy,  so,  too,  must  their  satellites  differ  from 
our  satellites,  and  their  inhabitants  from  us,  until  we  can  not  only 
imagine,  but  reason  about  beings  as  vastly  superior  to  us  in  intel- 
lect, as  we  suppose  angelic  intelligences  to  be ;  and  according  to 
the  density  of  their  sphere  becoming  more  and  more  immaterial, 
and  therefore  less  liable  to  dissolution,  until  at  last  we  touch  on 
the  subtlety  and  swiftness,  the  nobility  and  spirituality  of  our 
angels ;  so  that  we  ascend  by  the  strictest  analogy  of  evolution 
from  the  dual  nature  of  man  to  purely  spiritual  creations,  ascend- 
ing higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellectuality  and  subtlety, 
until  we  touch  the  fringe  of  that  sea  of  Spirits  that  undulates 
within  the  precincts  of  heaven ;  and  there,  mount,  higher  and 
higher,  until  we  reach  the  nine  orders  in  all  their  transcendent 
beauty  and  perfection,  culminating  in  the  glories  of  the  Arch- 
angels, who  stand  sentinels  before  the  "  great  white  throne "; 
where,  suddenly,  we  are  smitten  back  to  earth  by  beholding  in 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High,  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Incarnation,  close  by  the  enveiled  Majesty  of  Him, "  whose  throne 
is  darkness,"  and  yet  "  enveloped  in  light  as  with  a  garment." 

LIII. 

But  all  this  only  argues  the  existence  of  demigods.  So  said 
Mill  about  the  cosmological  argument  of  the  schools.  But  even 
on  the  theories  of  the  evolutionists  we  cannot  stop  here.  Not 
only  as  a  fact  in  esse,  but  as  a  fiction,  yet  a  logical  fiction  of  pure 
thought,  as  an  intellectual  concept  arising  from  a  strict  intellectual 
process,  evolution    cannot  stop    except  with    God.     You  must 
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either  accept  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  as  originator  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  God  as  its  ultimate  development.  He  is  either  Alpha  or 
Omega — the  Being  from  whom  all  things  derive  their  being ;  or 
the  Being  in  whom  all  things  terminate,  or,  according  to  the  Pau- 
line idea — both.  For  if  matter  is  eternal,  it  must  have  been 
developing  and  evolving  its  energies  from  eternity ;  and  conceding 
for  a  moment  that  nature  can  leap  the  chasm  from  the  inorganic 
to  the  organic,  we  have  at  last,  after  countless  cycles  of  years, 
and  endless  processes  of  evolution,  this  tiny  being  called  Man. 
Man,  the  lowest  type  of  rational  creature  we  can  conceive,  is  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  eternal  processes  of  the  suns.  But 
man  is  only  a  quite  recent  triumph  of  evolution.  Yesterday  he 
was  an  ape,  the  day  before  a  vegetable,  the  day  before  a  gas  ! 
Then  what  has  Nature  been  doing  from  eternity  ?  Is  this  its 
highest  result  ?  Nay,  nay,  says  the  agnostic,  there  must  be  higher 
natures  than  Man's,  if  matter,  with  all  its  potencies,  has  had  eter- 
nity to  work  in.  Then  you  admit  the  existence  of  angels  ?  Why 
not  the  existence  of  God  ?  The  very  imperfection  of  man  argues 
a  direct  creation  in  what  we  call  Time. 

LIV. 

Yes !  eternity  supposes  Infinity.  An  eternity  of  matter  in 
perpetual  repose,  inert,  inexpansive,  unattractive,  inoperative,  we 
may  conceive,  but  we  know  it  to  be  impossible  and  non-existent. 
But  a  dead  universe  might  still  be  regarded  as  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion and  extent.  But  a  Universe,  like  ours,  in  perpetual  motion 
of  dissolution  and  creation,  of  repulsion  and  assimilation,  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  flux  and  motion,  and  with  the  one  result  of  which 
we  are  most  immediately  cognizant,  namely — ourselves,  sentient 
and  rational  beings,  demands  or  foreshadows  Infinity.  But  this 
time,  not  the  indefinite  dead  Universe,  but  an  Infinite,  if  incom- 
prehensible. Mind.  For  if  Mind  proceeds  from  Matter,  as  Mate- 
rialists say,  it  is  clear  that  the  operation  has  not  reached  its  term 
of  possibilities  in  human  intellect.  That  would  be  a  poor  result. 
But  if  it  can  reach  higher,  why  has  it  not  done  so  ?  It  has 
had  all  eternity  to  work  in.  Either,  then,  man  is  the  supreme 
achievement  of  nature,  or  not.  If  he  is,  Nature,  perfect  in  all  its 
other  operations,  has  failed  here.     If  not,  and  if  there  be  some 
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higher  possibilities,  then  the  operations  of  Nature  from  all  eternity 
must  have  produced  Infinite  Mind.  Man  can  be  explained  by 
the  theory  of  direct  creation.  He  is  unintelligible  by  the  theory 
of  evolution,  except  as  a  chance  accident,  flung  from  the  crucible 
of  being  in  a  moment  of  lawless  and  misguided  frenzy.  But, 
this,  too,  won't  do ;  for  law  is  paramount,  and  admits  no  errancy 
or  arbitrariness.  Then,  you  cannot  assume  the  existence  of  man, 
except  by  direct  creation ;  for  if  he  is  the  feeble  and  halting  result 
of  endless  processes,  working  upwards  from  the  womb  of  eternity, 
these  endless  processes  in  the  infinitude  of  space  would  have 
developed  something  far  greater  and  more  worthy  of  such  vast 
potencies  and  such  illimitable  areas  of  space  and  time.  "  Very 
well,"  says  the  evolutionist,  "  grant  our  theory,  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  your  placing  God  at  the  end  of  the  chain  of  ex- 
istence." But  this  won't  answer,  because,  according  to  every 
axiom  of  philosophy,  the  conditioned  can  never  develop  into  the 
Absolute.  We  are  face  to  face  then  with  this  dilemma — Man,  the 
apex  of  creation,  after  countless  millions  of  years ;  and  all  the 
energies  of  nature  working  in  an  illimitable  field ;  or  man,  the 
handiwork  of  God,  yet  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings. 
How  absurd  the  former  hypothesis — how  simple  and  reasonable 
and  free  from  embarrassment  the  latter.  "  Who  hath  wrought 
and  done  these  things,  calling  the  generations  from  the  begin- 
ning ?     I,  the  Lord !     I  am  the  First  and  the  Last !  "  ^ 

LV. 

I  think  it  is  in  Lewes'  Biographical  Dictiofiary  of  Philosophy 
the  words  occur :  "  I  can  say,  Cogito,  ergo  sum ;  I  cannot  say, 
Cogito,  ergo  Deus  est!' 

Lewes  had  read  the  philosophers,  but  he  was  never  admitted 
into  the  sacred  circle.  "  He  hath  been  to  a  great  feast  of  thought, 
and  he  hath  stolen  the  scraps."  All  men  are  agreed  that  the  first 
proposition  has  been  disastrous  to  human  thought.  But  where 
comes  in  the  unreason  of  the  second  proposition  ?  If  you  admit 
that  man  exists  and  thinks,  you  necessarily  postulate  the  existence 
of  Supreme  Thought — that  is,   God.     Descartes  and  his  school 

'  Isaiah  41  :  4- 
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would  not  accept  for  a  moment  that  theory  of  modern  Materialists 
—  that  thought,  mind,  soul,  are  purely  material  operations  or 
functions.  To  them  thought  was  evolved  by  will-power,  itself 
immaterial,  and  its  product  became  immaterial  with  it.  Then  you 
leap  at  once  with  the  two  concepts  of  Time  and  Space,  as  on  two 
vast  wings,  to  Supreme  Immaterial  and  Inorganic  Thought — that 
is,  to  God.  The  Finite  can  never  develop  into  the  Infinite,  nor  the 
Conditioned  evolve  into  the  Absolute.  But  it  can  prove  it — nay, 
demand  it.  Once  admit  that  thought  is  immaterial,  although 
requiring  an  organic  substance,  in  our  conditions  of  being,  to 
evolve  it,  and  you  reach,  with  one  sweep  of  reason — the  ultimate, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  all  thought — God !  On  the  one  hand, 
man's  very  littleness,  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  universe, 
foreshadows  God  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  grandeur  of  his  im- 
material faculties  demands  and  postulates  Supreme  Intelligence. 

LVI. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  more  spiritual  or  idealistic  schools 
of  German  philosophy,  represented  by  Hegel  and  Schelling,  are 
completely  at  issue  with  this  logical  deduction  from  modern 
materialism.  Their  programme  in  the  Critical  Journal  asserts 
that  the  "  great  immediate  interest  of  philosophy  is  to  put  God 
again  absolutely  at  the  head  of  the  system  as  the  one  ground  of 
all,  the  pri7icipium  essendi  et  cognoscendi,  after  He  has  been  for  a 
long  time  placed,  either  as  one  infinitude  alongside  of  other  infini- 
tudes, or  at  the  end  of  them  all  as  a  postulate — which  necessarily 
implies  the  absoluteness  of  the  finite."  This  reads  like  a  sentence 
from  some  mediaeval  Catholic  philosopher,  with  its  Scholastic 
terminology,  until  we  see  further  into  the  Philosophy  of  Identity — 
a  monistic  system  which,  taking  choice  between  God  and  the 
human  mind,  eliminates  the  former,  or  rather  amalgamates 
both  under  the  unmeaning  word — Subject-Object.  Then  comes  a 
schism ;  and  Hegel  passes  out  into  unknown  barren  deserts  of  the 
"  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,"  and  Schelling  follows  his  spiritual 
Pantheism  until,  driven  back  by  inexorable  logic,  he  finds  rea.son 
is  God — the  only  God ;  and  God  is  reason — the  spectre  of  itself 
cast  by  the  retina  of  the  soul  on  the  background  of  Eternity. 

Here,  too,  again  we   notice  one  of  the   striking  similarities 
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between  the  systems  and  terminology  of  these  stars  of  the  outer 
darkness  and  our  own  great  philosophical  lights.  For  here  Hegel 
breaks  completely  with  Schelling,  and  gives  a  system  of  genetic 
philosophy  in  which  he  corresponds,  word  for  word,  and  idea  for 
idea,  with  St.  Thomas,  beginning  with  the  lowest  sensuous  con- 
sciousness and  working  upwards  through  reason  and  experience 
to  the  highest  speculative  thought,  and  denying  that  any  man  has 
a  right  to  impose  his  own  intuitions,  or  what  he  conceives  to  be 
his  visions,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  world ;  whilst  Schelling  re- 
duces all  apprehension  of  truth  to  each  individual's  consciousness, 
or  his  intuitive  perception  of  all  human  verities. 

LVII. 

The  voice  of  nature  is  a  voice  of  loneliness — the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  infinite  pathos  of  suffering  seems 
to  be  everywhere.  The  autumn  winds  moaning  in  the  crevices 
of  chimneys ;  the  deep,  sad  monotone  of  the  sea ;  the  weary 
plash  of  rain  in  the  night ;  the  sound  of  the  waterfall  from  afar ; 
the  voice  of  rivers,  deepened  from  the  babble  of  streams ;  the  moan 
of  the  storm  in  the  leafless  trees ;  even  the  zephyrs  amongst  the 
young  leaves  of  spring; — all  have  an  undertone  of  sadness,  as 
if  they  too  felt  the  "  burden  and  the  weight  of  all  the  unintelligible 
world."  And  here  this  evening  I  start  and  shudder  under  the 
"  eldritch  light  "  of  an  autumn  sunset,  at  the 

Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 
Of  undistinguishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod. 

It  is  only  the  gentle  susurrus  of  the  evening  breeze,  and  the  zip  ! 
zip !  of  a  red  leaf  falling  into  its  brown  grave.  I  saw  it  in  the 
springtime,  when  it  gradually  unfolded  from  its  cradle ;  and  ful- 
filling the  universal  law,  expanded  its  tiny  silken  gloss  to  the  sun- 
light. I  saw  it,  again  by  the  universal  law,  attacked  by  parasites, 
which  clung  to  its  pale  under-side,  and  left  a  brown  mark  of  decay 
after  them ;  I  saw  it  tossed  on  the  storm,  wooed  by  the  zephyr, 
wet  with  the  weeping  of  the  rain  and  the  tears  of  the  dew,  shaken 
by  the  wanton,  careless  bird,  caressed  by  the  sun,  pallid  beneath 
the  moon ;  and  now  comes  its  turn,  as  of  all  things,  to  die  and 
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fall,  and  pass  into  the  inorganic  kingdom  again.  But  its  last  sound 
on  earth  startled  me  with  its  fluttering  farewell,  and  its  silent 
reminder :  Thou  too  shalt  pass.     It  is  the  law. 

LVIII. 

We  had  a  terrific  magnetic  storm  last  night.  Wise  people 
who  understand  the  eternal  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  marvellous 
interdependence  of  suns  and  planets,  foresaw  it.  For  there  were, 
all  this  year,  spots  in  the  sun,  great  rents  in  the  photosphere  here 
and  there,  into  whose  horrible  jaws  you  might  fling  thousands  of 
pebbles,  such  as  this  little  earth  of  ours,  without  the  chance  of 
satiating  them.  So  I  told  my  little  children  in  the  convent  schools 
here.  They  received  the  information  with  a  smile  of  pitying  in- 
credulity. Then  there  were  some  magnificent  Auroras,  up  there 
in  hyperborean  regions — great  plumes  of  light  cast  up  from  an 
unseen  cauldron  in  the  blazing  heavens,  and  stretched  out  in  a 
great  fan  of  colors,  frail  and  iridescent  as  a  rainbow's.  So  we  said 
to  ourselves :  Something  is  coming.  This  is  but  the  stage  scenery. 
When  will  the  performance  commence  ?  Sure  enough,  yesterday 
afternoon  there  were  some  deep  grumblings  in  that  half  bronze, 
half  copper  sky,  which  always  holds  in  its  hollows  untold  terrors. 
These  were  the  prelude  to  the  mighty  nocturnal  oratorio  of  the 
heavens.  It  commenced,  as  oratorios  do,  ever  so  softly  and  gently, 
a  mere  susurrus  of  sound,  echoed  down  along  the  bases  of  the 
black  mountains  and  fading  away  to  invisible  distances.  But  every 
two  seconds  the  sky  was  a  sheet  of  blue  flame,  fitful  and  flicker- 
ing, and  yet  broad  and  deep  and  permanent  enough  to  show  every 
outline — leaf,  and  bough,  and  trunk,  of  the  belt  of  forest  trees 
opposite  my  window,  and  every  ripple  in  the  river  beneath.  There 
was  no  sleeping  now.  I  arose.  So  did  every  one  in  the  village 
except  the  little  children  in  their  innocence,  who  slept  right 
through  the  storm ;  and  a  tramp,  who  was  drunk.  I  lighted  my 
candle,  and  tried  to  read.  It  was  useless.  Those  broad,  blue 
flashes,  flickering  like  swallows'  wings  across  my  windows,  forbade 
it.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  witness  in  awe  and  with 
strained  nerves  the  explosion  in  fire  and  fury  of  the  elements  of 
heaven. 
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LIX. 

Then  it  struck  me  that  my  stables  were  in  danger.  I  passed 
out  into  the  yard  to  examine  them ;  and  so  powerful  is  the  force 
of  imagination,  I  distinctly  saw  fire  flickering  across  the  ridges  of 
some  thatched  roofs  outside  my  garden  walls.  Next  day,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  these  cottages  were  not  burned  to  the  ground. 
I  returned,  and  sat  patiently  watching  the  play  of  the  electric 
fluid  across  the  heavens  and  athwart  the  landscape.  Hitherto,  no 
rain  had  fallen  ;  but  about  two  a.m.  the  flashes  became  more  fre- 
quent, as  if  the  whole  heavens  were  a  tremendous  battery,  belch- 
ing out  blue  flame  at  every  moment.  And  the  deep  diapason  of 
the  thunder  came  nearer,  and  broke  in  deeper  and  longer  volleys, 
reverberating  across  the  valley,  and  shattered  against  the  black 
mountains  far  away.  The  strain  became  severe ;  and  I  prayed 
for  one  drop  of  rain  to  certify  that  nature  was  melting  away  in 
its  own  terrific  anger.  But  not  a  drop,  only  the  swift  wings  of 
light  beating  across  sky  and  earth,  and  the  deep  growl  of  the 
thunder  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Up  to  this  the  town  was  as 
still  as  death, — still  with  the  silence  under  which  all  souls  are 
hushed  in  terror,  as  if  there  were  no  escape,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  wait  and  pray.  About  three  o'clock,  however,  as 
the  storm  deepened  in  intensity,  a  poor  half-demented  creature 
rushed  wildly  into  the  streets  and  cried :  "  The  town  is  on  fire ! 
the  town  is  on  fire ! "  It  was  ghastly,  that  lonely  cry  in  the  still- 
ness and  dread. 

LX. 

It  was  so  like  the  cry  of  the  angels  who  abandoned  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  crisis  of  its  fate  :  Let  us  go  hence !  Let  us  go  hence  ! 
But  a  more  startling  sound  struck  the  ears  of  the  trembling  peo- 
ple. Two  poor  jennets,  who  had  been  out  feeding  on  the  high- 
ways in  defiance  of  the  law,  tore  madly  across  the  bridge  and 
into  the  streets,  screaming  madly  in  terror ;  and  their  cry  resem- 
bled so  exactly  the  wail  of  women,  despairing  and  stricken,  that 
it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  whole  town  had  gone  mad  from 
fright  and  rushed  like  maniacs  abroad.  At  last,  about  four  a.m., 
a  io.'^'  drops  of  rain  fell  and  I  said,  thank  God !  But  the  storm 
was  reaching  its  climax.     The  blue  flashes,  broad  and  gleaming. 
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gave  way  before  the  terrific  artillery  that  now  broke  right  above 
our  heads ;  and  great  blood-red  and  forked  javelins  of  fire  stab- 
bed here  and  there  through  the  inky  blackness.  It  was  horrible 
— those  fire  missiles  flung  at  us  we  know  not  from  where,  and 
running  zigzag  now  in  the  heavens  above,  now  on  the  earth 
beneath ;  and  after  every  flash  such  a  crash  of  thunder  that  one 
could  well  believe  that  the  end  of  all  things  had  come ;  that  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up ;  and  that  Earth  and 
Heaven  were  rushing  together  pell-mell  into  chaos.  And  the 
one  hope  was  that  the  rain  was  now  pouring  in  a  deluge  from 
the  skies ;  and  the  plash  from  roof  and  housetop  and  gully  was 
almost  equal  in  horror  to  the  weird  music  in  the  heavens.  At 
last,  about  4.30  a.m.,  there  was  a  flash  of  blinding  light,  as  if  hell 
had  opened  and  shut,  then  a  moment's  pause ;  and  then  such  a 
snarl  of  sound  overhead,  such  a  malignant  fiendish  growl  as  of 
a  thousand  maddened  beasts,  that  I  involuntarily  put  my  fingers 
in  my  ears  and  murmured :  Eleison  !  It  was  the  last  bar  in  the 
great  oratorio  of  the  heavens.  The  sounds  rumbled  and  died  far 
down  on  the  edges  of  the  horizon;  the  skies  cleared;  and  nought 
was  heard,  only  the  unseen  cataracts  pouring  down  their  floods 
from  the  broken  reservoirs  of  Heaven. 

A  {^\N  days  later  I  read,  with  surprise,  that  this  frightful  cata- 
clysm was  limited  to  a  narrow  belt  of  atmosphere,  not  half  a 
mile  in  depth.  Beyond  and  above,  the  eternal  stars  shone  peace- 
fully. 

LXI. 

About  six  o'clock  the  evening  before  the  storm,  a  tramp  came 
into  my  garden,  where  I  was  reading.  My  servant  said  :  A  gen- 
tleman wanted  to  see  me  !  So  I  said  :  Send  him  up  !  We  are  so 
polite  in  Ireland  that  everyone  is  a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  when 
they  are  not  noblemen.  I  saw  at  a  glance  at  his  boots  that  he 
was  a  tramp.  Now,  I  like  tramps,  just  as  I  like  eveiything  plane- 
tary and  wandering.  It  is  because  I  am  such  a  precisian,  that  I 
could  not  sit  down  to  dinner  if  a  picture  was  hung  awry,  or  a 
book  misplaced  on  a  shelf,  that  I  love  irregularities  in  others.  A 
piece  of  torn  paper  on  my  carpet  will  give  me  a  fit  of  epilepsy ; 
but  I  can  tranquilly  contemplate  the  awful  chaos  of  another's 
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study,  and  even  congratulate  him  on  his  splendid  nerves.  So 
tramps,  comets,  variable  stars,  wandering  lights  of  philosophy, 
stars  of  the  outer  darkness,  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  heaven  and 
earth, — I  have  a  curious  sympathy  with  them  all,  as  fate  or  for- 
tune blows  them  about  in  eccentric  orbits.  This  wayfarer  told 
me  he  was  from  my  native  town  (which  was  a  lie) ;  that  he  was  a 
tradesman  out  of  employment  (which  was  another)  ;  that  he  was 
hungry  and  thirsty  (which  was  half-and-half).  I  gave  him  six- 
pence, which  he  instantly  transmuted  into  whiskey.  Then  he  lay 
down  under  an  open  archway;  and  slept  all  through  that 
terrific  storm.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  electric  fluid  shot 
through  that  open  arch  again  and  again,  during  the  night ;  but 
the  Eudaemon,  who  presides  over  drunken  people,  warded  off  the 
bolts.  He  woke  next  morning,  stiff,  but  sound  and  whole  ;  and 
was  utterly  amazed  at  the  universal  consternation.  And  there 
are  people  in  the  world  still,  who  say  that  drink  is  an  unmitigated 
evil. 

P.  A.  Sheehan, 
Doneraile,  Ireland. 
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(Conclusion.) 

THE  oldest  (in  order  of  creation)  Cardinal  who  is  in  the  same 
place  as  the  Pope  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  any  Cardinal,  the  Nuncio,  or,  in  default  of  him,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  or  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  is  to  announce  the 
Pope's  decease  to  all  the  Cardinals  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
To  avoid  all  danger  of  schism  by  groups  of  Cardinals  meeting 
in  different  places  to  make  election,  the  right  of  so  doing  shall  be 
with  that  group  which  is  the  most  numerous  within  the  States  of 
some  Catholic  sovereign.  The  oldest  of  these  is  then  to  choose  a 
favorable  locality,  and  convoke  the  rest  to  meet  there.  This  Bull 
is  to  be  read  to  the  assembly,  and  a  majority  of  two-thirds  (as 
always  since  the  time  of  Alexander  HI)  is  required  for  election. 
Moreover,  the  novejndiali,  once  abrogated,  is  now  insisted  on. 

*  See  October  Dolphin,  page  369. 
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The  venerable  Pontiff  whose  Bull  thus  provided  for  the 
Church's  safety  did  not  long  survive  its  publication.  He  was  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  into  France  by  Napoleon's  troops,  and  died  at 
Valence  in  1799.  Venice  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  Conclave, 
and  there,  after  three  and  a  half  months'  deliberation,  Pius  VII 
was  elected,  March  14,  1800. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  his  troubled  and  almost  tragic  Pon- 
tificate ;  his  enforced  sojourn  in  Paris ;  his  coronation  of  the  vic- 
torious and  triumphant  Emperor ;  his  captivity  at  Fontainebleau. 
More  than  one  Bull  touching  on  the  subject  of  his  succession  still 
bears  witness  to  those  troubled  times ;  but,  after  all,  he  died  in 
Rome,  and  no  special  precautions  were  found  necessary  during 
the  peaceful  tenure  of  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty  which 
filled  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  three  succeed- 
ing Pontiffs. 

But  after  the  events  of  1870,  when  all  was  changed,  and  Pius  IX 
became  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,  the  question  of  electing  his 
successor  became  a  matter  for  grave  preoccupation,  both  to  friends 
and  enemies,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  incident  in  con- 
temporary history. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1874,  the  Gazette  de  Cologne  pub- 
lished, with  apparent  authority,  the  substance  of  a  Bull  entitled 
Apostolicae  Sedis  Munus,  which  professed  to  be  dated  the  28th  of 
May  of  the  preceding  year.  In  this  document — which  was  at  first 
unhesitatingly  accepted  by  the  world — Pope  Pius  IX  was  sup- 
posed to  direct  that,  "in  view  of  the  impious  designs  of  his  enemies," 
the  election  of  his  successor  was  to  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
haste — praesente  cadavere  were  the  actual  words — while,  some- 
what contradictorily,  the  Cardinals  were  empowered  to  assemble 
at  Malta,  at  Monaco,  or  in  some  French  town,  with  various  other 
facilities  not  usually  given. 

On  the  Latin  text  of  this  document  being,  a  few  days  later, 
made  public,  experts  immediately  declared  that  its  terms  were  not 
couched  in  correct  ecclesiastical  Latin,  or,  as  it  is  called,  curia 
Latin;  and  a  strange  story  was  whispered  of  how  a  certain  official 
personage  had  promised  a  bribe  of  10,000  francs  to  one  who 
boasted  of  being  able  to  search  the  private  papers  of  Mgr.  Mer- 
curelli,  the  Pope's  chief  personal  secretary,  should  he  procure  and 
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hand  over  a  recently  written  Bull  whose  existence  was  suspected. 
Having  failed  in  finding  any  such  document,  the  ingenious  emis- 
sary was  reduced  to  forging  one,  which  he  did  on  the  model  of  an 
old  Bull  of  Pius  VI ;  but  his  clumsiness  betrayed  him,  and  the 
whole  scheme  was  exposed,  not,  however,  before  it  had  produced 
a  certain  political  effect,  although  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Papal 
Minister,  sent  out  a  formal  denial  of  its  authenticity  to  all  the 
Nuncios,  couched  in  the  following  terms :  "  For  some  time  past 
the  journalism  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Germany,  has  been  full 
of  a  pretended  Bull  on  the  election  of  a  future  Pontiff,  reproducing 
it  either  entirely  or  in  part,  and  accompanying  it  with  various 
commentaries.  In  consequence  I  consider  it  right  to  advise  Your 
Excellency  that  this  pretended  Bull,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  is  entirely  apocryphal.     Rome,  January  17,  1874." 

The  Pontifical  Secretary  of  State  spoke  truly ;  but  he  did  not 
tell  the  Nuncios,  or  the  world,  what  was  really  the  case,  that  there 
was  a  secret  Bull  in  existence  on  the  subject  in  question,  dated 
August  23,  1 87 1.  It  was  followed  by  two  supplementary  ones, 
under  the  respective  dates  of  September  8,  1874,  and  October  10, 

1877,  and  by  a  further  additional  note  or  rule,  written  in  Italian, 
drawn  up  by  a  commission  of  Cardinals,  and  signed  January  10, 

1878,  only  twenty-eight  days  before  Pius  IX's  death. 

The  secret  of  these  documents  was  so  well  kept  that  even 
after  the  Conclave  which  elected  Leo  XIII  the  public  was  ignor- 
ant of  their  existence,  and  it  has  only  comparatively  lately  been 
made  known  to  the  world,  which  had  heard  vaguely  of  "  certain 
written  dispositions "  read  out  to  the  Sacred  College  on  that 
occasion. 

The  first  of  these  Bulls,  In  hac  sublime,  was  written  at  a  time 
when,  fresh  from  the  agitations  of  the  capitulation  of  Rome,  the 
proclamation  of  the  Commune  in  Paris,  and  the  general  disquie- 
tude of  Europe,  Pius  IX  had  been  forced  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  quitting  the  Vatican.  And  it  provides  that  the 
right  of  election  remaining  with  the  Sacred  College  alone,  it  is 
itself  to  decide,  at  the  moment  of  action,  where  and  when  its 
Conclave  shall  be  held.  They  are  to  deliberate  on  the  subject 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  even  before  the  funeral  cere- 
monies ;  and  a  majority  alone  shall  be  sufificient  for  this  decision, 
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while  as  regards  the  act  of  election,  the  former  rule  of  two  clear 
thirds  of  votes  is  repeated,  the  proviso  being  added  that  should 
the  case  arise  in  which  the  election  must  be  made  far  from  Rome, 
"in  any  corner  whatsoever  of  the  earth,"  the  half,  plus  one,  of 
the  votes  of  those  present  may  be  accepted  as  a  valid  number  for 
election ;  and  the  nine  days'  delay  is  dispensed  with. 

The  reading  of  this  document  was  enjoined  to  be  made  first 
in  a  preliminary  Congregation,  and  then  at  the  first  full  meeting 
of  the  Cardinals  after  his  death. 

The  second  Bull,  Licet  per  Apostolicas,  is  principally  concerned 
with  the  danger  of  possible  intervention  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conclave,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  this  Bull  was  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
forged  Bull  already  referred  to  in  the  Gazette  de  Cologne.  It  pro- 
vides against  interference  from  the  hostile  power,  by  abrogating 
former  regulations  as  to  the  guarding  of  Conclave  by  civil 
authorities,  and  lays  stress  on  the  ancient  principle  ''Sede  vacante, 
nihil  innovetur." 

The  third  Bull,  Consiiltari,  besides  being  the  last  authorita- 
tive statement  of  rules  for  future  Conclaves  as  yet  known  to  the 
world,  bears  a  special  signification  of  its  own  as  being,  according 
to  the  author  from  whom  we  quote,  inspired  by,  or  at  least  drawn 
up  in  conjunction  with,  that  member  of  the  Sacred  College  who 
had  shortly  before  received  from  the  hands  of  Pius  IX  the  gold- 
headed  baton  or  wand  of  office,  symbolizing  his  appointment  to 
the  important  post  of  Camerlingo. 

The  Cardinal-Camerlingo,  in  former  days,  was  an  official 
named  by  the  Pope, — and  in  fact  the  only  member  of  the  Sacred 
College,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chancellor,  who  was  per- 
sonally chosen  and  invested  by  the  Pontiff  in  full  consistory — to 
act  as  administrator  of  the  Pontifical  revenues,  and  governor  of 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Pope, 
and  at  his  death,  the  personage  on  whom  the  chief  administrative 
authority  devolves,  until  the  election  of  a  new  Pontiff. 

Thus,  while  other  posts  become  vacant,  the  Cardinal-Camer- 
lingo as  chief  in  temporal  matters,  the  Cardinal  Penitentiary  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  the  Cardinal-Vicar  as  head  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rome,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  alone  retain  office.     The  former. 
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indeed,  is  in  somewise  a  political  appointment,  and  calls  for  a  cer- 
tain statesmanlike  capacity,  so  that  when,  on  July  7,  1874,  the 
old  Cardinal-Camerlingo,  de  Angelis,  died,  it  was  seriously  sug- 
gested by  the  Italian  faction  in  political  circles,  that  "  the  Cardi- 
nal-Camerlingo representing  the  temporal  administration  of  the 
Roman  States,  the  Italian  Government  should  now  legally  take 
the  place  of  the  defunct  Camerlingo."  And  a  project  was 
actually  formed  of  occupying  the  Vatican  and  placing  seals  upon 
the  apartments  of  the  defunct  Pontiff  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
approaching  decease.  For  it  is  at  the  moment  of  each  Pontiff's 
death  that  the  authority  of  a  Camerlingo  is  chiefly  exercised,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on. 

But,  on  September  21,  1877,  Pius  IX  performed  the  usual 
solemn  and  dignified  ceremony  by  which  each  occupant  of  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  had  confided  its  temporalities  to  other  hands. 
After  announcing  to  the  Sacred  College  his  resolution  to  choose 
a  new  Camerlingo  with  the  usual  formula  Qtiid  nobis  videtiir  ?  he 
pronounced  the  Allocution  terminating  with  these  words :  "  By 
the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  that  of  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  we   confide   the  charge  of  Camerlingo  of  the  Holy 

Roman  Church  to  Cardinal ,  and  we  create  and  depute  him 

so,  for  the  term  of  his  life,  with  all  charges,  privileges,  and  faculties 
pertaining  thereto,  according  to  the  Apostolic  rules,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

And  on  the  following  day,  according  to  custom,  the  new 
dignitary  stood  before  the  Pope,  who,  seated  on  his  throne  of 
state,  surrounded  by  his  whole  court,  handed  to  him,  in  token  of 
investiture,  the  golden  wand  of  office,  a  kind  of  double-headed 
sceptre,  with  the  words  :  "  Receive  the  baton  of  thy  jurisdiction, 
and  thy  authority,  and  be  thou  Camerlingo  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church."  And  the  new  Camerlingo  taking  the  sign  of  his  office, 
the  "  sceptre  of  regency  "  (as  it  is  called  by  some,  and  is  in  fact, 
for  his  principal  duties  begin  with  the  Pontiff's  death),  handed  it 
to  the  prelate  who  was  to  be  his  suffragan,  and  repeated  in  his 
turn,  "  Take  this  staff  and  be  thou  Vice-Camerlingo."  The  sol- 
emn and  responsible  duties  of  that  office  could  not  have  been 
confided  to  abler  hands;  for  the  new  Cardinal-Camerlingo — re- 
gent, we  may  almost  call  him — was  Cardinal  Pecci. 
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So — to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  interrupted  story — it  was  in 
all  probability  Leo  XIII  himself  who  inspired  the  third  and  last 
Bull  of  Pius  IX ; — a  very  pregnant  thought  to  him  who  ponders 
the  situation.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and  precision 
of  its  formulas,  and  its  provisions  are  as  follows : 

I. — The  exclusive  right  of  the  Sacred  College  to  elect  the  Pope  is 
hereby  confirmed,  with  formal  exclusion  of  all  intervention  of 
any  secular  power  of  any  degree  or  condition  whatsoever. 

2. — The  Cardinals  are  dispensed  from  the  observance  of  any  previous 
constitutions  regarding  the  time,  the  place,  the  enclosure,  the 
accessory  ceremonies  of  the  Conclave,  in  so  far  as  they  might 
retard  the  election.  They  are  to  have  the  right  of  taking  such 
measures  as  they  may  judge  suitable,  as  to  the  guarding  and  the 
interior  organization  of  the  Conclave,  the  table  service,  and  the 
number  of  conclavists  (attendants). 

3. — The  various  dispositions  of  former  Bulls  are  annulled  in  so  far 
as  they  concern  the  action  of  civil  or  municipal  magistrates  in 
relation  to  Conclave. 

4. — If  the  Pope  dies  in  Rome,  the  Cardinals  present  in  curia  at  the 
moment  of  his  decease  are  at  once  to  decide,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  if  the  election  is  to  take  place  out  of  Rome,  and  out  of 
Italy.  As  soon  as  the  number  of  Cardinals  present  represents 
the  half,  plus  one,  of  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Sacred 
College,  they  may,  if  they  consider  it  advisable,  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  election,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  any 
other  delays. 

5. — The  funeral  of  the  deceased  Pontiff  is  to  be  as  simple  as 
possible. 

6. — The  Pope  expresses  a  wish,  that  in  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  next  Conclave  may  be  held  out  of  Italy. 

7. — If,  however,  the  Cardinals  decide  that  it  is  to  be  held  in  Italy, 
or  even  in  Rome,  at  the  least  attempt  which  may  be  made 
against  respect  for  the  place,  or  independence  of  the  persons 
composing  it,  either  by  individuals  or  by  the  government,  the 
Conclave  is  to  be  dissolved  and  transferred  out  of  Italy. 

8. — All  enactments  of  former  Bulls,  not  expressly  abrogated,  remain 
in  force,  notably  those  which  concern  the  validity  of  the  act  of 
election,  forbid  innovations  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See, 
exclude  the  devolving  of  the  Pontifical   jurisdiction  upon  the 
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Sacred  College,  forbid  the  Cardinals  to  dispose,  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  of  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See,  rights  which  each 
one  should,  under  canonical  penalties,  avoid  compromising,  even 
indirectly,  by  connivance  or  dissimulation. 
9. — In  the  event  of  the  Pope  dying  away  from  Rome,  the  oldest  of 
the  Cardinals  present,  or,  in  default  of  him,  the  Nuncio,  or  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
present,  will  immediately  give  notice  to  the  Cardinal  and  any 
other  members  of-the  Sacred  College,  of  whose  domicile  he  may 
be  aware.  The  dean  will  then  consult  with  the  Camerlingo, 
and  the  oldest  in  each  order  of  his  colleagues  ;  or  if  the  Camer- 
lingo and  other  chiefs  are  not  present,  then  with  any  other 
Cardinals  with  whom  he  may  be  able  to  enter  into  relations. 
He  will  fix  on  the  place  of  meeting,  and  make  it  known  to  all 
his  colleagues,  who  will  at  once  respond  to  his  invitation.  The 
Conclave  may  open  as  soon  as  half,  plus  one,  of  all  the  living 
Cardinals  are  present. 

10. — The  directions  thus  given  for  the  forthcoming  election  shall 
remain  in  force  for  the  next  election  after  that,  if  they  have  not 
been  modified  or  abrogated  by  the  succeeding  Pope. 

11. — Nothing  is  altered  concerning  the  traditional  conditions  of  the 
election  itself,  the  required  majority,  the  order  of  scrutiny,  and 
the  form  of  the  bulletins. 

12. — The  Cardinals  raacy  attenuate  the  prescriptions  regarding  material 
enclosure ;  but  the  obligation  of  secrecy  remains  inviolate. 

13. — In  any  case  of  doubt  regarding  the  sense,  the  hearing,  or  the 
application  of  the  derogation  authorized  by  the  present  constitu- 
tions, and  for  everything  concerning  wider  faculties  accorded  to 
the  electors,  the  decision  is  to  rest  with  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  deliberating  Cardinals. 

14. — As  regards  the  promulgation  of  these  constitutions,  all  three 
Bulls  are  to  be  read  out  at  the  first  gathering  of  Cardinals  which 
takes  place  after  the  Pontiff's  death. 

16. — Observing  the  prescribed  conditions,  it  shall  be  allowable  for 
the  Cardinals  to  proceed  to  the  election  from  their  first  full 
meeting,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  majority  of  members 
of  the  Sacred  College  shall  be  present. 

16. — The  prescriptions  of  the  two  preceding  Bulls  are  only  valid  in 
so  far  as  they  are  formally  recalled  and  sanctioned  by  this  one 
which  constitutes  the  sole  definite  law. 
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17. — The  Cardinals  are  exhorted,  in  pressing  terms,  to  observe  strictly- 
all  canonical  prescriptions,  both  old  and  new,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  election  with  all  the  greater  care  and  celerity  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  more  difficult  than  before.  Like  his  predecessors, 
Pius  IV,  Gregory  XV,  and  Clement  XII,  the  Pontiff  exhorts  the 
Cardinals  to  detach  themselves,  in  this  action,  from  all  human 
considerations,  to  yield  neither  to  personal  inclinations  nor  to 
the  recommendations  of  secular  powers,  and  to  have  no  other 
objective  than  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  Bull,  Pius  IX  almost  contem- 
plated a  Conclave  held  on  foreign  ground ;  but  the  supplementary- 
rules,  drawn  up  later  in  Italian  by  a  commission  of  Cardinals  on 
the  advice  of  the  Cardinal-Camerlingo,  tended  rather  to  legislate 
for  an  election  within  the  Vatican,  the  time  for  Avhich,  they  must 
have  felt,  was  not  far  distant ;  and  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  some  twenty-eight  days  only  elapsed  between  the  final 
signature  and  the  Pontiffs  demise. 

And  now  we  will  proceed  to  cast  a  brief  glance  over  the  pro- 
cedure and  ceremonial  of  the  Conclave  itself 

From  the  moment  when  the  expiring  Pontiff  draws  his  last 
breath  the  Cardinal-Camerlingo  becomes  in  somewise  the  supreme 
authority  within  the  Vatican.  His  first  act  on  leaving  the  chamber 
of  death  is  to  lay  aside  the  silken  cape  and  mantelletta  worn  by 
every  Cardinal,  in  order  to  "  uncover  the  rochet."  In  the  presence 
of  the  reigning  Pope  all  Cardinals  are  bound  to  have  their  rochet 
(or  short  white  surplice)  covered,  in  token  that  they  possess  no 
independent  authority  or  jurisdiction,  or  rather  that  their  powers 
are  "  in  suspension."  The  moment  the  Pope  expires  the  Sacred 
College  assumes  temporary  sovereign  authority,  and  each  member 
uncovers  his  rochet.  According  to  ancient  usage,  the  "  creations  " 
of  the  defunct  Pontiff  were  bound  to  wear  deeper  mourning  than 
the  rest,  their  violet  cassocks  being  in  woolen  instead  of  silk,  their 
rochets  plain,  without  lace,  their  stockings  violet  instead  of  red, 
and  their  cells  draped  in  the  same  color,  those  of  the  rest  being 
hung  with  green.  At  the  last  Conclave,  however,  in  1878,  all 
were  dressed  alike,  in  the  deepest  mourning. 

The  Cardinal-Camerlingo  then  assembles  the  Prelates  of  the 
Apostolic  Chamber,  and  allots  to  each  his  special  office  during 
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the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See ;  after  which  he  gives  orders  for  an 
inventory  to  be  taken  of  the  Pontifical  apartments,  visits,  and  seals 
every  desk,  drawer  and  chest,  and  clears  the  palace  of  intruding 
visitors. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  Pope's  death  (February  7,  1878) 
Cardinal  Pecci  astounded  the  various  officials  and  bystanders  into 
utter  bewilderment  by  the  quick  and  masterly  manner  in  which 
he,  preceded  by  a  little  group  of  "  Swiss  Guards,"  swept  through 
the  Papal  palace,  locking,  clearing,  marshalling  into  order  all 
things  before  him,  immediately  after  the  last  breath  of  Pius  IX 
had  left  his  body ;  having  already  taken  up  his  abode  within  the 
Vatican,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  taking  possession. 

During  the  nine  days  which  are  consecrated  to  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  defunct  Pontiff,  as  well  as  while  Conclave  is 
proceeding,  the  Sacred  College  sits  as  Supreme  Executive,  or 
joint  rulers  of  the  universal  Church,  each  Cardinal  with  the 
baldackino  or  regal  canopy  above  his  seat,  which  are  all  lowered 
the  moment  a  new  Pope  is  chosen.  Any  person  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  Sacred  College  is  bound  to  genuflect  three  times 
on  entrance,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  before  the  Pope ;  and, 
moreover,  any  one  meeting  three  Cardinals  together  in  any  passage, 
hall,  or  apartment,  is  bound  to  salute  them  in  like  manner,  as  con- 
stituting the  representative  of  the  Papacy. 

The  Cardinal-Camerlingo  is  accompanied  everywhere  by  the 
Pontifical  Guard,  uses,  or  rather  did  use,  the  Papal  carriages  when 
driving  out,  and  had  the  right  of  issuing  money  when  required. 
The  Deans  of  the  three  orders  are  to  some  extent  associated  with 
him,  as  he  principally  transacts  all  business  connected  with  the 
outside  world,  while  they  are  the  spokesmen  of  the  collective 
authority  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Until  their  retirement  into 
Conclave,  the  Sacred  College  transacts  all  Pontifical  business  in 
daily  session,  receiving  ambassadors,  giving  orders  in  affairs  of 
State,  and  providing  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  various  Conclaves  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
walls  of  Rome,  some  were  held  in  the  Lateran  Palace  (the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Bishop,  and  as  such  the  "  Mother  and  Mistress  of 
Churches");  some  in  a  certain  fortified  place  called  the  Septi- 
gonium;  some  within  monasteries ;  and  some  in  the  Papal  palaces 
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of  the  Quirinal  or  the  Vatican.  That  which  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Benedict  XI,  in  1303,  was  the  first  held  within  the 
Vatican  itself;  Pius  IX  was  elected  in  the  Quirinal;  and  the  last 
Conclave  met  within  that  beautiful  Sixtine  Chapel  which  is  one  of 
the  art  treasures  of  the  world.  For,  up  to  the  present  time  at 
least,  the  Vatican  Palace — and  that  only — is  legally  recognized  as 
Papal  territory ;  the  sole  remnant  of  former  Pontifical  States  not 
overtly  claimed  or  forcibly  seized  by  the  invader.  And  it  was 
there  that,  during  the  short  time  which  elapsed  between  the  7th 
and  the  i8th  of  Februar}^,  1878,  a  band  of  busy  workmen,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Sacred  College,  hastily  partitioned  off  the  great 
reception-rooms  and  audience-chambers  of  the  Vatican  into  clusters 
of  cells,  where  each  Cardinal  was  allotted  his  own  little  group  of 
rooms  in  which  to  lodge  himself,  his  valet,  and  his  "conclavist" 
or  secretary,  together  with  a  small  sitting-room  or  study. 

The  inaugural  ceremony  consists  of  a  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  a  special  Latin  discourse,  after  which  the  processional  entry 
into  Conclave  formerly  took  place ;  but  this  has  of  late  been 
tranferred  to  the  afternoon,  when — in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  in  1878 
— the  necessary  oaths  were  administered  to  every  ecclesiastical 
dignitary,  to  all  their  servants,  retinue,  workmen,  and,  with  special 
ceremonies,  to  the  hereditary  Marshal  of  Conclave,  now  Prince 
Chigi,  whose  office  is  to  guard  the  Sacred  College  from  intrusion 
from  without. 

At  night-fall  comes  the  solemn  official  enclosure,  heralded  by 
threefold  ringing  of  bells,  when  all,  even  the  ambassadors  (who 
may,  if  necessary,  remain  until  then)  must  leave,  and  the  keys  be 
handed  to  the  Cardinal-Camerlingo  or  Chamberlain.  On  the 
night  of  February  18,  1878,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  inmates  of  this  enclosure,  all  marshalled  in  the  strictest 
order,  and  under  the  oath  of  secrecy.  There  were  sixty  Cardinals, 
each  with  his  priestly  secretary  or  "  conclavist,"  and  his  lay  valet ; 
the  sacristan,  who  was  an  Augustinian  monk  and  Bishop,  with 
three  monks  and  two  lay  brothers  as  his  attendants ;  six  masters 
of  ceremonies ;  and  a  general  secretary  with  three  attendants ;  two 
doctors,  and  a  brother  of  St.  John  for  pharmacy  work ;  four  bar- 
bers, a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  locksmith,  a  glass-mender,  a  plumber, 
each  with  one  assistant ;  fifteen  cooks  and  their  underlings,  and 
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twenty-four  men-serv^ants.  All  this  little  world  is  ruled,  as  to  the 
temporal  matters,  by  the  Cardinal-Chamberlain,  while  their  spir- 
itual welfare  is  ministered  to  by  the  under-sacristan,  who  acts  as  a 
kind  of  parish  priest  toward  them,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct 
daily  devotional  exercises,  and  to  be  responsible  in  all  spiritual 
matters. 

On  the  first  morning  of  Conclave  a  special  solemn  Mass  is  said 
by  the  Cardinal-Dean,  at  which  every  one  of  the  Cardinals  receives 
Holy  Communion,  robed  (excepting  at  the  last  Conclave,  when 
this  custom  was  discontinued)  in  a  special  vestment  called  crocea 
or  crocula,  resembling  a  long,  trained,  purple  cloak,  worn  only  on 
this  occasion  and  while  actually  voting.  Shortly  afterwards  they 
repair  to  the  room,  hall  or  chapel,  in  which  the  voting  is  to  take 
place — the  Sixtine  Chapel,  when  a  Conclave  is  held  at  the  Vatican, 
as  in  1878.  Here,  under  the  world-famous  frescoes  of  Michael 
Angelo,  an  altar  has  been  arranged  beneath  the  great  "  Last  Judg- 
ment," and  before  it  the  table  where  the  three  scrutators  sit ;  while 
on  either  side,  to  right  and  left,  are  arranged  in  order  of  creation 
the  canopied  seats  of  the  Cardinal  voters,  each  with  a  sm.all  table 
before  him  covered  with  a  violet  cloth,  his  own  arms  embroidered 
thereon.  Their  conclavists  follow  them,  with  portfolios  and  writ- 
ing materials ;  some  prayers  are  recited  ;  and  then  the  Ceremoni- 
arius  commands  ^^ Extra  omnes^'  and  all  save  the  voters  file  out, 
the  door  being  bolted  behind  them. 

The  voting  papers  used  on  this  occasion  are  so  constructed 
that  when  duly  folded  the  name  of  the  candidate  voted  for  is  alone 
legible,  while  twosealed-up  folds,  above  and  below,  contain,  one 
the  name  of  the  voter,  the  other  a  number  and  a  device  known 
only  to  the  writer  and  revealed,  if  necessary,  to  the  scrutators,  for 
the  purposes  of  verification.  The  elector,  having  written,  folded, 
and  fastened  up  his  bulletin,  takes  it  to  the  altar  where  the  three 
scrutators  sit,  and  holding  it  over  the  silver  chalice  destined  for 
its  reception,  repeats  aloud  the  oath,  by  which  he  attests  his  good 
faith  in  the  following  words :  "  Testor  Christum  Dominum  qui  me 
judicaturus  est,me  eligere  quern  secundum  Deuinjudico  cligi  debere, 
et  quod  idem  in  acccssu  praestabo."  He  then  drops  the  voting 
paper  into  the  chalice,  genuflects,  and  returns  to  his  place. 

When  all  have  performed  this  ceremony  and  the  papers  of  sick 
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and  infirm  Cardinals  have  been  collected  and  added  to  the  number, 
the  first  scrutator  turns  about  and  shakes  the  contents  of  the  chal- 
ice. The  second  scrutator  then  counts  them  to  see  whether  they 
correspond  in  number  to  the  voters  present ;  if  they  do  not  do  so, 
all  are  burnt,  and  the  ceremony  is  repeated.  Should  all  be  cor- 
rect thus  far,  the  three  examiners  bring  down  the  chalice  from  the 
altar  to  the  table  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  electors,  and 
there  seated,  with  their  backs  to  the  altar  and  facing  the  assembly, 
they  proceed  to  the  examination,  which  is  conducted  as  strictly 
as  the  preceding  portion  of  the  ceremony.  The  first  scrutator 
opens  each  bulletin,  and  reading  aloud  the  name  of  the  candidate 
there  given,  passes  it  on. to  the  second  scrutator,  who  reads  in  his 
turn,  and  passes  it  on  to  the  third,  who  does  likewise.  Each 
elector  has  before  him  a  list  of  names  on  which  he  marks  the  one 
read  out ;  and  at  the  end  a  recapitulation  of  the  candidates  and 
the  number  of  votes  which  they  obtained,  is  given  aloud.  A 
second  voting,  called  the  " accessit"  invariably  follows  the  first,  in 
case  of  non-election,  and  is  in  all  essentials  similar  to  the  first,  the 
object  being  to  hasten  the  desired  result  by  allowing  each  voter 
the  privilege  of  a  second  vote,  for  some  candidate  who  already  has 
a  chance  of  success,  and  for  whom  he  has  not  already  voted. 

When,  after  precautions  too  minute  and  numerous  to  be  given 
in  detail,  the  required  majority  of  two  clear  thirds  is  at  length 
obtained,  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  examination  of  the  secret 
device  and  number  mentioned  above,  that  the  candidate  has  not 
voted  for  himself,  all  is  not  yet  completed  ;  for  the  lowest  in  rank 
of  the  Cardmal-Deacons  must  now  draw,  by  lot,  three  names 
among  the  voters  to  act  as  Revisors,  and  in  that  capacity  to  go 
over  every  detail  of  the  proceedings  again.  The  voting-papers  are 
then  burnt  in  presence  of  the  voters ;  this  apparently  ordinary 
proceeding  has  given  rise  to  a  well-known  popular  tradition ;  as 
(since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century),  should  the  election 
not  have  taken  place,  a  handful  of  damp  straw  is  thrown  on  the 
stone  with  the  burning  papers,  causing  a  certain  amount  of  smoke 
to  escape  by  means  of  the  chimney  into  the  open  air ;  while  should 
an  election  have  resulted,  the  bulletins  are  burned  without  straw, 
thus  giving  forth  no  smoke.  The  Roman  populace  are  so  well 
aware  of  this  little  ceremony  that  they  are  accustomed  to  watch 
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daily  for  the  tell-tale  spumata,  and  eagerly  infer  a  "  new  Pope  " 
from  its  non-appearance  at  the  usual  hour. 

A  word  should  perhaps  be  added  here  on  that  vexed  question 
— the  veto  of  the  Powers.  According  to  an  ancient  custom,  which 
took  its  rise  in  a  very  natural,  if  hardly  permissible,  desire  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  insure  the  election  of  a  Pontiff  who  would 
be  friendly  to  them  and  theirs,  the  three  principal  Catholic  rulers 
of  Christendom,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  France,  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  were  usually  allowed,  should  they  demand  it, 
to  present  to  the  Sacred  College  at  the  opening  of  Conclave  a 
formal  protest  against  the  nomination  of  any  one  Cardinal  to  the 
See  of  St.  Peter.  This  "  privilege,"  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  rather 
than  "  right,"  is  one  which  though  it  has  from  time  to  time  been 
accepted  and  exercised,  yet  rests  on  no  zvritten  law.  Bull,  or  other 
authoritative  document,  and  belongs,  perhaps,  rather  to  the  domain 
of  politics  than  to  that  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Veto  in  ques- 
tion has  in  fact  usually  been  directed  against  some  Cardinal  whose 
election  might  be  expected  to  affect  more  or  less  seriously  the 
political  situation  ;  as,  for  example,  at  the  Conclave  which  elected 
Gregory  XVI,  in  1831,  one  of  the  Spanish  Cardinals  presented  to 
the  somewhat  astonished  assembly  the  following  note  from  his 
ambassador,  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  Conclave  : 

"  The  undersigned,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  to  the  Holy  See,  presents  his  distinguished  compliments  to  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal-Dean,  and  begs  him  to  make  known  to  the  Sacred  College 
assembled  in  Conclave,  that  in  the  name  of  his  august  Sovereign,  and  by  the  express 
order  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  he  names  for  exclusion  from  the  Pontifical  throne,  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Giustiniani. 

"  Pedro  Gomez  Labrador. 

"  Rome,  14  Dec." 

The  Cardinal  in  question,  it  may  be  explained,  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  the  Royal  party  in  Spain,  as  too  favorable  to 
the  claims  of  Don  Carlos ;  and  the  presentation  of  the  above  note, 
when  he  had  already  obtained  about  twenty-one  votes,  proved 
fatal  to  his  candidature. 

For  the  short  Conclave  of  1 846,  Austria  had  dispatched  her 
veto  on  "  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Miola  "  by  the  intermediary 
of  an  Austrian  Archbishop ;   but  when  that  prelate  arrived  in 
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Rome  Cardinal  Mastai  existed  no  longer,  he  already  bore  the 
name  of  Pius  IX;  while  at  that  of  1878  the  new  Pope  was  so 
rapidly  elected  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  exercise  of  adverse 
diplomacy.  For,  as  we  have  already  said,  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 8th  of  February,  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  closed  upon  a  College 
of  sixty  Cardinals,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  their  seclusion 
terminated  with  the  scrutiny  which  gave  forty-four  votes — three 
in  excess  of  the  required  number — to  Joachim,  Cardinal  Pecci. 

When  the  result  of  a  final  and  successful  scrutiny  has  been 
announced  to  the  assembled  voters,  a  certain  prescribed  cere- 
monial remains  to  be  followed.  The  last  (created)  Cardinal - 
Deacon  rings  a  bell  which  summons  the  Secretary  of  Conclave, 
the  Sacristan,  and  the  Masters  of  Ceremonies  from  without, 
and  then  the  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College  (Cardinal-Bishop), 
accompanied  by  the  Deans  of  the  two  other  orders,  approaches 
the  new  Pope-elect  and  addresses  him  in  these  words  :  "Acceptas 
ne  electionem.  de  te  canonice  factam  in  Summum  Pontificem  ?  "  One 
can  picture  the  scene  at  this  solemn  moment.  The  rows  of 
canopied  thrones — the  stillness,  broken  by  one  voice  alone,  while 
every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  speaker,  who  usually  exhibits  a  very 
natural  emotion  as  he  replies,  in  words  of  his  own  choice,  accept- 
ing, rejecting,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  rehgious,  referring  to  his 
monastic  superiors.  Leo  XIII  gave  answer  to  his  venerable  ques- 
tioner. Cardinal  di  Pietro,  that,  "  Since  God  wills  that  I  should 
assume  the  Pontificate,  I  cannot  refuse  it."  And,  as  he  speaks,  the 
Cardinals  to  his  right  and  left  draw  respectfully  away  from  his  side, 
and  every  canopy  is  lowered  from  above  the  chairs  of  state,  that  of 
the  new  Pope  alone  remaining.  Again  the  Cardinal-Dean  asks 
of  the  new  Pope  by  what  name  he  wills  to  be  known,  and  repeats 
his  reply  aloud  to  the  assembly.  Then,  while  the  Apostolic  Pro- 
thonotary  busies  himself  in  drawing  up  official  papers,  the  newly- 
elect  kneels  for  a  moment  before  the  altar,  and  then  passes  into 
the  sacristy  beyond.  Here  his  conclavists  assist  him  to  take  off 
his  Cardinal's  robes ;  his  valet  draws  on  the  white  silk  stockings 
and  scarlet  shoes,  while  other  assistants  bring  out  three  new  white 
cassocks  of  different  sizes,  always  prepared  in  advance,  to  fit  any 
and  every  figure,  one  of  which  he  selects,  with  sash,  cap,  rochet, 
mozetta;  and  the  Cardinal  First-Deacon  brings  the  scarlet  em- 
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broidered  stole.  Then  he  returns  to  the  chapel,  where  his 
canopied  throne  has  already  been  placed  on  the  Gospel  side  of 
the  altar,  and  as  he  seats  himself  thereon  the  long  train  of  Cardi- 
nals kneel  before  him,  one  by  one,  to  make  "  the  first  obedience." 
Now  he  confirms  or  names  a  new  Camerlingo,  and  that  official 
in  his  turn  passes  upon  the  Pontiff's  finger  the  Ring  of  the  Fisher- 
man, or  visible  symbol  of  Pontifical  Jurisdiction. 

Then — it  was  but  half  an  hour  after  the  final  scrutiny  and 
election,  in  1878,  so  rapid  and  orderly  were  the  proceedings — the 
First  Cardinal-Deacon,  preceded  by  one  of  the  Masters  of  Cere- 
monies bearing  the  Papal  Processional  Cross,  passes  out  upon  the 
great  balcony  above  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's  and  utters  aloud  the 
formal  proclamation : 

*'■  Annuntio  vobis  gaudium  magnum;  habemus  Pontificetn  eminentissimum 
Cardinalem  Joachimum  Pecci  qui  sibi  nomen  imposuit  Leonem  decivium  tertium.^' 


T.  L.  L.  Teeling. 


Mine  head,  Somerset,  England. 


THE  DECIPHERING  OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  AS  A  HELP  TO 
THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


W 


I. — Modern  Biblical  Science. 

HATEVER  may  be  said  of  other  branches  of  sacred 
science  in  the  past  hundred  years,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  new  age  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  state  of 
Biblical  studies.  There  is  probably  no  period  of  Christian  history 
in  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  engrossed  the  attention  of  a 
larger  army  of  scholars,  or  in  which  the  study  has  produced  a 
more  vast  and  varied  literature.  And  the  nature  of  much  of  this 
new  Biblical  literature  is  yet  more  remarkable  than  its  extent  and 
its  variety.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  position 
has  been  changed.  And  the  Catholic  critic,  or  apologist,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  acquired  at  the  feet  of  old- 
fashioned  masters,  will  often  find  himself  confronted  by  unex- 
pected difficulties,  and  problems  for  which  his  books,  whatever 
their  merit  in  other  matters,  furnish  no  solution.  But  here  it  is 
necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  exaggeration.  For  some,  in 
their  anxiety  to  be  abreast  with  the  science  of  their  age,  are  led 
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to  an  unjust  depreciation  of  older  authorities.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that,  after  all,  there  is  much  in  those  older  works  that 
has  an  enduring  value,  much  that  may  be  sought  in  vain  in  com- 
mentaries replete  with  the  new  learning.  And  this  is  true  not 
only  in  regard  to  theological  exposition,  in  which  the  Fathers  and 
the  Schoolmen  have  naturally  some  advantage,  but  in  sound 
scholarship  and  critical  acumen.  On  the  other  hand  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  some  danger  that  some  special  lines  of  study  may 
now  receive  less  attention  than  in  earlier  days  when  they  had 
fewer  rivals.  None  the  less,  the  candid  student,  however  much 
he  may  esteem  the  neglected  writers  of  an  earlier  generation,  and 
view  with  misgiving  the  somewhat  rash  and  hasty  judgments  of 
too  many  modern  critics,  must  needs  allow  that  something  has 
been  gained  by  later  labors  in  this  field,  and  no  little  fresh  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  text  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 

II. — The  Gradual  Growth  of  Modern  Criticism. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  both  the  good  and  the  evil  elements  are 
apt  to  be  exaggerated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  admirers  and  the 
fears  of  orthodox  opponents.  And  to  add  to  the  confusion,  too 
many  on  either  side  are  content  to  judge  by  report  and  echo 
the  opinions  of  others.  To  some  readers  the  dreaded  "  Higher 
Critics  "  are  only  known  by  a  crude  account  of  their  more  start- 
ling theories.  How  many  of  those  who  inveigh  against  them 
have  read  a  page  of  Kuenen  or  Wellhausen  ?  On  the  other  hand 
those  who  make  light  of  earlier  labors  in  the  field  of  criticism,  can 
seldom  boast  any  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  authors  whose 
writings  they  disparage. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  extremists  on  either  side, 
the  old  school  and  the  new  have  much  in  common.  With 
all  respect  to  the  eminent  men  who  have  inaugurated  a  new 
era  of  critical  science,  it  must  still  be  maintained  that  Biblical 
Criticism,  like  other  branches  of  science,  is  really  the  outcome  of 
a  gradual  growth  and  evolution  continued  through  the  course  of 
ages.  This  is  sufificiently  shown  by  the  difficulty  found  in  assign- 
ing the  date  of  its  first  foundation.  Some  writers  of  our  day 
speak  as  if  the  only  criticism  worthy  of  the  name  had  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  full  bloom  in  the  pages  of  certain  Dutch  and  Ger- 
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man  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
seek  the  source  of  the  new  system  in  the  fertile  speculations  of 
Spinoza.  And  it  certainly  seems  that  one  of  the  leading  theories 
of  the  Higher  Critics  was  anticipated  by  a  French  physician  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Moreover,  Kuenen  himself,  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  the  modern  Dutch  school,  frankly  hails  the 
sometime  Oratorian,  Richard  Simon,  as  the  "  Father  of  Biblical 
Criticism."  ^ 

III. — The  New  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments. 

But  the  advance  in  Biblical  studies  in  the  past  century  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  use  of  modern  methods  of  criticism  or 
scientific  analysis.  The  gain  in  this  matter  is  no  doubt  consider- 
able, though  not  without  its  accompanying  drawbacks,  for  the 
brilliant  masters  of  modern  criticism  have,  to  say  the  least,  the 
defects  of  their  qualities.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  Biblical  student  of  to-day  is  in  the  abundance  of 
fresh  evidence  now  available,  which  was  withheld  from  all  the 
scholars  of  an  earlier  generation.  In  the  theories  of  the  critics, 
much  is  merely  matter  of  opinion,  and  much  is  only  another  form 
of  earlier  hypotheses  ;  and  sometimes,  maybe,  what  is  new  is  not 
true,  and  what  is  true  is  not  new.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
discovery  and  decipherment  of  the  ancient  monuments.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  the  gain  is  clear  and  unmistakable,  though  it  is  likely 
enough  that  the  full  significance  of  the  discovery  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  recognized. 

There  have  been  other  occasions  when  a  new  knowledge  of 
olden  writings  has  given  a  fresh  vigor  and  a  wider  range  to  the 
science  of  the  time.  It  was  thus  with  the  works  of  Greek  authors 
in  the  mediaeval  schools,  or,  again,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Renaissance.  And  in  more  recent  times  our  knowledge  of  the 
primitive  Church  and  Patristic  theology  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  recovery  of  some  of  the  lost  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But  in 
some  respects  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  literatures  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon  is  yet  more  remarkable.  In  the  other  instances  the 
knowledge  was  but  transplanted  from  one  region  to  another ;  or 

'  Cf.  YJi^tnt-VL  %  Historisch- Kritisch  Onderzoek  naar  het  Ontstaan  en  d&  Venamfl 
ing  van  de  Boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonds,  Voorrede,  p.  2. 
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if  the  documents  themselves  had  been  hidden  and  forgotten,  they 
were  at  any  rate  written  in  a  language  and  a  character  with  which 
scholars  were  already  familiar.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  hiero- 
glyphic monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  existence  of 
these  records  was  not  unknown  or  forgotten,  and  in  one  sense 
many  of  them  were  accessible  to  all.  But  all  knowledge  of  their 
meaning  had  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  its  pictured 
inscriptions  the  Sphynx  continued  to  offer  yet  another  riddle,  for 
which  no  QEdipus  appeared  to  find  a  solution.  And  the  Cuneiform 
Hieroglyphics  of  Babylon  were  long  like  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  that  told  her  doom ;  for  none  could  be  found  to  read  the 
writing  and  declare  its  interpretation.  It  is  nearly  three  hundred 
years  since  Pietro  della  Valle  brought  the  first  specimen  to  per- 
plex the  scholars  of  Europe  with  the  problem.  But  the  solution 
was  reserved  for  our  own  generation. 

IV. — The  Rosetta  Stone  and  Egyptology. 

Though  long  custom  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  term 
"  Hieroglyphics,"  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  name  is  really  a 
misnomer.  It  is  based  on  the  mistaken  view  that  the  picture- 
writing  of  Egypt  is  a  system  of  sacred  symbols.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  inscriptions  treat  of  religious  topics,  and  some  of  the 
signs  are  symbolical.  But  for  the  most  part  the  pictures  do  but 
stand  for  letters  or  syllables  ;  and  the  whole  is  simply  a  system  of 
writing,  partly  alphabetic,  partly  syllabic,  and  partly  ideographic, 
which  was  employed  for  secular  as  well  as  for  sacred  purposes. 
And  its  use  in  public  proclamations  sufficiently  shows  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  meaning  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  priest- 
hood. Were  it  only  for  this  reason,  the  earlier  attempts  to 
decipher  the  Hieroglyphics  as  mystical  religious  symbols  were 
foredoomed  to  failure.  It  is  likely  enough  that  later  scholars 
might  have  continued  to  go  astray  in  their  attempts  to  read  the 
Hieroglyphics,  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  with  its  bilingual  inscription  in  Greek  and  Egyptian.  This 
small  block  of  black  basalt,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  indeed  been  the  means  of  working  wonders  that 
may  well  compare  with  those  ascribed  to  the  fabled  philosopher's 
stone  of  the  old  alchemists,  for  it  has  unlocked  the  secrets  of  an 
ancient  civilization  and  a  lost  literature. 
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The  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,  a  proclamation  by  the 
priests  in  honor  of  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  presents  a  triple 
text,  for  the  Hieroglyphics  are  accompanied  by  a  transcription  in 
the  cursive  Egyptian  character  known  as  Demotic  as  well  as  by  a 
Greek  translation.  As  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  could  be 
gathered  from  the  Greek,  the  work  of  deciphering  the  original 
could  now  be  approached  with  some  hope  of  success,  for  this 
knowledge  of  the  general  purport  gave  the  decipherer  an  advan- 
tage which  had  hitherto  been  wanting.  And  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
and  Akerblad  soon  succeeded  in  identifying  some  of  the 
Demotic  characters.  The  more  important  task  of  deciphering 
the  Hierogh'phics  presented  far  greater  difficulty.  But  after 
some  beginning  had  been  made  by  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  the  problem  was  successfully  solved  by  a  French  scholar, 
Jean  Francois  Champollion. 

V. — First   Clue    to    the   Characters:    Help  Afforded  by 

Coptic. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  a  word  on  the  way  in  which  the 
deciphering  was  effected.  At  first  sight  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  general  purport  of  an  inscription  in  a 
strange  tongue  and  an  unknown  character  would  enable  us  to 
find  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  sound  of  the  several 
letters.  And  notwithstanding  the  help  given  by  the  Greek  trans- 
lation, it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Hieroglyphics  still  presented 
a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty.  For  its  solution  there  was 
need  of  patient,  persevering  toil,  combined  with  sound  judg- 
ment and  brilliant  conjectures.  It  was  hardly  a  work  for  which 
one  could  lay  down  laws  or  prescribe  a  fixed  method  of  opera- 
tion. Nor  can  we  well  describe  the  course  of  a  discovery  which 
was  partly  due  to  the  intuition  of  genius.  Still  it  may  give  some 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  pioneers  went  to  work,  if  we 
point  out  the  salient  fact  that  the  presence  of  proper  names  in 
the  Hieroglyphics  naturally  gave  the  first  clue  to  the  characters. 

This  principle  may  be  readily  explained  by  a  simple  illustra- 
tion. If  an  English  reader  who  is  not  an  Orientalist  were  to  take 
up  a  New  Testament  in  Sanskrit,  or  Georgian,  or  some  other 
Eastern  tongue,  his  familiarity  with  the  Sacred  Text  would  not  at 
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first  enable  him  to  read  the  strange  characters.  But  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  names  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  titles  of  the 
Epistles  will  put  him  in  possession  of  a  good  part  of  the  alphabet. 
The  names  of  the  first  two  Evangelists  should  be  enough  to  fix 
some  six  or  seven  letters ;  and  the  identification  of  these  is  con- 
firmed by  the  third  letter  in  "  Matthew  "  with  the  initial  of  "  Thessa- 
lonians,"  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  "  Mark  "  with  the  initials  of 
"  Romans  "  and  "  Corinthians."  To  this  may  be  added  the  long 
list  of  names  in  the  genealogy  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 

Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  case,  and  the  decipherers  of  the 
Hieroglyphics  could  not  hope  to  find  such  an  abundance  of  proper 
names,  so  readily  identified  by  their  position.  They  were  fain  to 
be  content  with  one  or  two  at  the  outset,  though  the  text  of  other 
inscriptions  soon  added  to  the  number.  But  the  principle  was 
clearly  the  same,  and  the  difference  only  one  of  degree.  The  fact 
that  kings'  names  and  titles  were  found  to  be  surrounded  by  an  oval 
ring,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  considerably  lightened  the 
difficulty  of  identification,  and  facilitated  a  comparison  of  the  name 
of  king  Ptolemy,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  Rosetta  text,  with 
the  titles  of  other  sovereigns  found  elsewhere,  e.  g.  Cleopatra.  In 
this  last  name,  the  two  symbols — a  black  square  and  a  hemisphere 
— which  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  Ptolemy  are  found  to 
correspond  exactly  to  the  same  letters  P  and  T,  as  is  sufficiently 
seen  by  their  position. 

Even  with  the  help  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  and  the  longer 
bilingual  text  of  the  Decree  of  Canopus,  which  was  subsequently 
discovered,  the  task  of  deciphering  the  Hieroglyphics  would  have 
been  slower  and  more  uncertain,  if  the  pioneers  had  been  without 
any  independent  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language.  For  in 
this  case  there  would  be  little  else  to  work  upon  but  the  proper 
names,  as  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  other  words  by  the  Greek 
translation  would  afford  no  clue  to  their  sound  or  the  force  of  the  va- 
rious letters.  Happily,  however,  the  language  of  the  Coptic  liturgy 
gave  no  little  help  in  this  matter.  For  though  it  contains  a  large 
infusion  of  Greek  words,  its  main  stock  is  of  native  origin,  and  is 
the  same  in  substance  with  the  old  tongue  of  the  Pharaohs.  It 
was  thus  possible  to  approach  the  Hieroglyphic  text  from  two 
different    sides,  —  from   without    by    means    of   the    characters 
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ascertained  from  the  proper  names,  and  from  within  by  means  of 
the  Coptic  words  suggested  by  the  meaning  given  in  the  Greek 
translation.  In  some  instances  the  one  might  serve  to  supply  the 
defect  of  the  other.  Elsewhere  the  correctness  of  the  reading 
would  be  plainly  proved  by  their  agreement. 

VI. — The  Cuneiform  Hieroglyphics  :  Grotefend's 
Centenary. 

This  opening  up  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  Egyptian  history 
and  literature,  so  difficult  in  its  accomplishment,  so  far-reaching  in 
its  results,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
triumphs  of  modern  scholarship.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  does  not 
stand  alone.  There  remained  yet  another  region  of  the  buried 
past  hidden  away  under  another  vast  system  of  mysterious  Hiero- 
glyphics that  were  a  sealed  book  to  scholars  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  Like  the  chosen  people,  ancient  history  had 
long  lain  captive  in  Babylon  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  and 
the  double  deliverance  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  this  verj^  year  is  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  first  steps  in  this  work  of  discovery. 
On  September  4,  1802,  the  Academical  Society  of  Gottingen  held 
a  memorable  session,  in  which  the  learned  Heyne  gave  some 
account  of  the  work  already  done  in  deciphering  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions ;  and  on  the  same  occasion  Grotefend  read  a  paper, 
which  proved  to  be  the  first  serious  and  successful  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Cuneiform  Hieroglyphics. 

In  spite  of  the  marked  difference  in  their  appearance,  and  in 
their  principles  of  construction,  these  two  great  systems  of  hiero- 
glyphics present  some  striking  points  of  analogy.  And  it  is 
hardly  surprising  to  find  that  their  decipherment  took  a  somewhat 
similar  course.  In  the  case  of  the  Cuneiform,  as  in  that  of  the 
Egyptian,  proper  names  and  royal  titles  give  some  of  the  first 
clues  to  the  meaning  of  the  characters ;  and  another  sacred  lan- 
guage, the  Zend  of  the  Zoroaster,  is  here  found  playing  the  part 
of  the  Christian  Coptic. 

In  one  way,  Grotefend  and  his  fellows  had  to  contend  with 
greater  difficulties  than  the  first  founders  of  Eg>"ptology.  For 
they  had  not  the  advantage  of  an  inscription  like   that  of  the 
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Rosetta  Stone,  with  an  accompanying  translation  in  a  well-known 
language  and  a  familiar  character.  Hence  they  did  not  come  to 
the  Hieroglyphic  text  with  a  previous  knowledge  of  its  purport, 
and  could  form  at  best  some  plausible  conjecture  to  serve  as  a 
starting-point,  and  test  its  accuracy  by  experiment.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  Grotefend  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  opening  words 
of  the  Persian  inscriptions  found  in  Persepolis,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Achaemenian  kings. 

From  the  fact  that  certain  words,  or  groups  of  Cuneiform  sym- 
bols, occurred  in  the  first  lines  of  all  the  inscriptions,  accompanied 
by  others  which  varied  in  each  case,  he  was  led  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  constant  words  were  the  titles,  and  those  that 
varied  were  the  proper  names.  He  noticed,  moreover,  that  the 
supposed  names  were  sometimes  found  in  a  combination  suggest- 
ing the  relation  of  father  and  son  ;  while  the  word  which  he  took 
to  be  king  was  generally  repeated,  the  second  form  having  an 
addition  which  seemed  to  be  the  genitive  plural  termination,  thus 
answering  to  the  modern  Persian  title.  Shah  in  Shah,  or  "  King  of 
Kings."  Proceeding  to  experiment  with  the  Achaemenian  names 
known  from  the  Greek  historians,  he  soon  succeeded  in  identifying 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes;  while  some  of  the  characters 
obtained  from  these  names  served  to  confirm  his  conjectural  inter- 
pretation of  the  royal  title. 

VII. — The  Persian  Inscription  at   Behistun  Deciphered  by 

Rawlinson, 

While  Grotefend  deserves  full  credit  lor  thus  opening  the  work 
of  decipherment,  he  did  not  himself  go  much  further  than  these 
first  few  steps.  But  the  task  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  others. 
It  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  progress  of  Zend  studies  in  Europe. 
Some  fresh  light  was  thrown  on  the  Persian  Cuneiform  by  the 
labors  of  Burnouf,  Rask,  and  others ;  and  its  deciphering  was 
completed  contemporaneously,  but  quite  independently,  by  Lassen 
and  Rawlinson. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  work  of  the  English  scholar. 
While  fulfilling  his  duties  as  political  agent  at  Baghdad,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  celebrated  rock 
inscription  at  Behistun,  which  he  succeeded  in  deciphering  and 
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translating  almost  entirely  by  his  own  efforts.  For  at  first  he 
was  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  initial  interpretations  of 
Grotefend,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  later  successes  of  European 
scholars.  He  had  already  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject  for 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1839,  ^'-'t,  owing  to  a  long  interrup- 
tion of  his  work  by  a  political  mission  to  Afghanistan,  this  was 
only  published  for  the  first  time,  in  an  amended  form  with  consider- 
able additions,  in  the  journal  of  the  Society  for  1846.  An  orig- 
inal copy  of  this  epoch-making  paper  lies  before  us.  It  contains 
the  full  text  of  the  Persian  inscription,  with  transliteral  translation 
and  notes.^  As  Theodore  Benfey  truly  said  at  the  time,  this 
achievement  at  once  placed  the  scholars  of  England  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  Cuneiform  decipherers,  and  amply  atoned  for 
their  previous  neglect  of  this  branch  of  study.  His  review  was 
reprinted  in  the  following  year  in  a  work  which  shows  us  how 
completely  the  Persian  script  had  been  mastered  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.^ 

But  this  result  of  the  labor  of  half  a  century  was  only  the 
first  stage  in  the  task  of  decipherment.  The  Persian  writing  had 
yielded  up  its  secret  more  readily,  by  reason  of  its  simpler  and 
purely  alphabetical  nature.  And  now  the  rock  inscription  of 
Behistun  and  the  monuments  of  PersepoHs  could  play  the  part  of 
the  Rosetta  Stone,  and  unlock  the  treasures  of  a  lost  literature. 
For  these  proclamations  of  the  Persian  kings  were  accompanied 
by  columns  of  translations  in  Assyrian,  and  Median,  and  other 
languages,  in  a  different  and  far  more  complex  Cuneiform  charac- 
ter. If  the  latter  alone  had  been  preserved,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
their  meaning  would  have  remained  an  insoluble  mystery.  But 
when  once  the  Persian  text  could  be  read  as  readily  as  Greek,  it 
furnished  an  invaluable  clue  to  aid  in  the  investigation  of  the 
strange  characters  and  the  unknown  languages  of  the  various 
versions. 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  X,  Part  I.  The  Persian  Cuneiform 
Inscription  at  Behistun,  Deciphered  and  Translated  ;  with  a  Memoir.  By  Major  H. 
C  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Bombay  Service,  and  Polit- 
ical Agent  at  Baghdad.     London.     1846. 

8  Die  Persischen  Keilinschriften  mit  Ucbcrsitzmig  und  Glossar.  Von  Theodor 
Benfey.     Leipzig.     1847. 
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VIII. — The  Cuneiform  Hieroglyphics  of  Babylon  and 

Assyria. 

As  the  Assyrian  and  other  Cuneiform  characters  are  all  formed 
of  the  same  wedge-shaped  strokes  which  are  employed  in  the 
Old  Persian,  the  various  texts  present  a  very  similar  appearance, 
though  it  is  obvious  that  in  Assyrian  the  characters  are  at  once 
more  complex  and  more  numerous.  And  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  by  the  uninitiated  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  Cunei- 
form letters  would  at  least  give  some  direct  assistance  in  reading 
the  Assyrian  writing,  so  that  the  first  decipherers  of  the  latter 
would  have  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  those  who  elucidated 
the  Hieroglyphics  of  Rosetta.  Here,  however,  as  often  happens, 
the  appearances  are  deceptive.  Though  the  elementary  strokes 
are  the  same  in  both,  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  is 
so  great  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  throws  no  light  on  the 
other. 

It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  Persian  alphabet  of  six-and- 
thirty  letters,  to  the  Assyrian  syllabary  of  more  than  five  hundred 
complex  characters,  which  are  largely  used  as  ideographic  sym- 
bols. Moreover,  the  Assyrian  signs  for  the  simple  sounds  are 
wholly  different  from  the  Persian.  Hence  the  only  help  afforded 
by  the  earlier  discovery  was  indirect,  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
purport  of  the  inscriptions.  And  George  Smith  and  other  founders 
of  Assyriology  had  to  follow  much  the  same  course  as  the  de- 
cipherers of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  Here  again  the  proper 
names  offered  the  first  clue  to  the  unknown  phonetic  symbols ; 
while  the  other  words  were  read,  paitly  by  means  of  the  char- 
acters ascertained  in  this  way,  and  partly  by  the  help  of  the 
kindred  Semitic  tongues,  such  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  the 
meaning  already  known  from  the  original  Persian. 

The  difficulties  in  this  work  of  decipherment  were  undoubtedly 
great,  but  they  were  eventually  surmounted  by  the  united  efforts 
of  a  brilliant  band  of  scholars.  When  Lassen  and  Rawlinson  had 
solved  the  Persian  problem,  this  crowning  triumph  was  still  among 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  some 
fifty  years,  we  can  look  back  over  a  rich  literature  of  Assyriology. 
The  language  which  was  then  unknown  has  long  been  the  subject 
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of  scientific  study.  And  there  is  no  lack  of  excellent  grammars 
and  reading  books  for  the  benefit  of  beginners.  The  various 
forms  of  Cuneiform  writing  have  been  carefully  distinguished 
according  to  their  age  and  locality,  and  considerable  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  origin  of  this  singular  graphic  system.  Mean- 
while, as  the  Assyriologists  grew  both  in  numbers  and  in  knowl- 
edge, the  labors  of  the  excavators  were  continually  supplying 
them  with  fresh  materials.  In  other  fields  of  discovery  we  have 
to  be  content  with  a  few  mural  inscriptions.  But  here  a  whole 
literature  leaped  to  light  in  the  clay  tablets  or  lettered  bricks  of 
Babylon. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  the  Hieroglyphic  system,  that  in  some  part  of  this  large 
field  there  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  obscurity ;  and,  while  much 
is  now  firmly  established,  something  is  still  left  in  the  region  of 
conjecture  and  controversy.  But  in  Assyriology  properly  so  called, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  only  minor  points,  such  as  the  meaning  of 
isolated  words  or  particular  texts,  that  are  thus  matters  of  doubt 
and  disputation.  The  only  large  question  that  has  for  some  time 
hung  in  the  balance  is  that  concerning  the  Akkadian  and  other 
non-Semitic  languages.  But,  we  venture  to  think,  with  all  respect 
for  those  who  still  maintain  the  opposite  opinion,  that  this  is  now 
decided  in  favor  of  Lenormant.  And  when  we  look  at  the  ante- 
cedent improbability,  the  accumulation  of  positive  evidence,  the 
scientific  formulation  of  Akkadian  grammar,  the  analogy  presented 
in  some  points  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  fresh  light  gained  from 
what  is  now  known  of  the  Hittite  history  and  Hieroglyphics,  it 
seems  to  us  impossible  to  accept  the  theory  of  Halevy,  that  the 
Akkadian  texts  are  only  Assyrian  written  in  a  peculiar  ideographic 
system. 

IX. — How  TO  Regard  This  Evidence  of  the  Ancient 

Monuments. 

There  is  much  in  this  wondrous  resuscitation  of  lost  history 
and  literature  that  must  have  a  profound  interest  for  the  philo- 
sophical student,  and  even  apart  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of  its 
results  the  decipherment  itself  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the 
powers  and  possibilities    of    human  genius.      But  here  we  are 
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chiefly  concerned  with  another  aspect  of  these  discoveries,  viz.: 
their  bearing  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  the  evidences  of 
Revealed  Religion.  In  this  great  and  manifold  mass  of  new 
materials  there  is  naturally  much  that  has  no  relation  to  the 
Scripture  records,  and  this  may  easily  have  the  effect  of  ob- 
scuring those  scattered  notices  which  are  of  real  value  to  the  Bib- 
lical student.  And  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  newly 
turned  pages  of  ancient  history  are  apparently  in  conflict  with  cher- 
ished beliefs  and  received  traditions,  and  only  serve  to  create 
fresh  difficulties  and  perplexing  problems.  Hence  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  be  led  to  regard  this  new  region  of  study  with 
feelings  of  misgiving,  even  if  they  do  not  adopt  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  its  professors,  and  seek  to  discredit  their  discoveries  by 
dwelling  on  the  elements  of  uncertainty  in  this  difficult  investiga- 
tion. 

But  a  little  reflection  should  surely  be  enough  to  show  that 
this  course  is  unreasonable.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
newly  recovered  records  are  still  involved  in  obscurity;  and  it 
can  scarcely  surprise  us  that  some  professors  of  Assyriology  have 
made  mistakes  and  adopted  hasty  conclusions.  But  no  candid  stu- 
dent can  really  doubt  that  the  main  results  of  these  researches  are 
firmly  established,  and  a  rich  mass  of  genuine  historic  evidence  has 
thus  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  And  whatever  difficulties  it  may 
occasion  on  its  first  appearance,  no  real  evidence  can  be  otherwise 
than  welcome.  The  Bible  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  truth,  by 
whatever  means  it  may  come  to  us.  For  this  reason,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  some  Catholic  scholars  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  this  important  branch  of  historic  studies.  And  indeed  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  Assyriologists  no  name  stands  higher  than 
that  of  Francois  Lenormant ;  and  in  spite  of  the  untimely  death 
which  cut  short  his  career,  no  one  has  achieved  a  fuller  measure 
of  fruitful  and  lasting  labor. 

In  many  points  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  serves  to  con- 
firm the  historical  worth  of  the  Biblical  record ;  and  it  has  made 
sad  havoc  with  some  of  the  bold  views  of  earlier  critics.  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  gives  us  an  example  of  this  in  his  volume  on  the 
Hittites,  where  he  says  with  reference  to  the  words  in  3  Kings  7  : 
6 :  "  Lo,  the  King  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings  of  the 
Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians,  to  come  upon  us." 
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"  Nearly  forty  years  ago  a  distinguished  scholar  selected  this 
passage  for  his  criticism.  Its  '  unhistorical  tone,'  he  declared,  *  is  too 
manifest  to  allow  our  easy  belief  in  it.'  '  No  Hittite  kings  can 
have  compared  in  power  with  the  king  of  Judah,  the  real  and 
near  ally,  who  is  not  named  at  all  .  .  .  nor  is  there  a  sin::^le 
mark  of  acquaintance  with  the  contemporaneous  history.'  Re- 
cent discoveries  have  retorted  the  critic's  objections  upon  him- 
self '  It  is  not  the  Biblical  writer  but  the  modern  author  who  is 
now  proved  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  the  time.  The  Hittites  were  a  very  real  power.  Not 
very  many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Elisha  they  had  contested 
the  empire  of  Western  Asia  with  the  Egyptians,  and  though  their 
power  had  waned  in  the  days  of  Jehoram  they  were  still  formida- 
ble enemies  and  useful  allies.  They  were  still  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  divided  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  that  of  Judah."  *  And  many  other  instances  of 
similar  corroborative  evidence  have  been  brought  together  by  the 
same  learned  Assyriologist,  in  his  valuable  work  on  T/ie  Higher 
Criticism  and  the  Monumettts. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  need  of  patience  and  candor  in  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  that  occasionally  confront  us,  when  we  come 
to  compare  the  witness  of  the  ancient  monuments  with  the  Biblical 
record.  In  some  cases  the  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  present 
imperfections  of  our  knowledge,  and  further  light  must  needs  be 
awaited.  Above  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  neither  the  facts 
of  history  and  science  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  Revealed  Teach- 
ing on  the  other,  can  be  seen  in  perfect  purity  and  isolation.  Both 
are  necessarily  surrounded  by  a  floating  mass  of  opinion.  With 
every  effort  to  be  accurate  and  impartial,  the  most  careful  and 
candid  scholar  may  sometimes  mistake  his  own  conjectures  and 
conclusions,  or  those  of  his  masters,  for  the  voice  of  facts  and  the 
evidence  of  the  documents.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching 
of  our  own  theologians  and  commentators  and  the  received 
traditions  of  our  schools  embody  something  else  besides  Revealed 
Dogma. 

It  is  a  trite  principle  that  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 

*  The  Hittites :  The  Story  of  a  Forgotten  Empire.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D. 
P.  II.     London,  1888. 
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Church,  when  they  witness  to  the  truth  of  Divine  Tradition,  have 
an  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  them  when  they  merely 
speak  their  own  opinions.  But  in  the  concrete  the  personal  and 
doctrinal  voices  are  merged  in  one,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  them.  Still  more  is  it  so  with  the  schools  of  commen- 
tators and  theologians.  If  they  bear  their  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Revealed  Doctrine,  they  also  give  utterance  to  the  current  opinions 
of  the  age  and  its  possibly  crude  and  imperfect  notions  on  science 
and  history.  But  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  many  of  these  mis- 
taken conclusions  of  scholars,  and  obsolete  opinions  of  theologians,, 
will  eventually  disappear  under  the  penetrating  influence  of  a  larger 
knowledge ;  while  the  facts  of  science  and  history  and  the  truth.'* 
of  Revealed  Religion  remain  unshaken  ;  and  the  labors  of  modern 
scholarship  and  the  voice  of  the  ancient  monuments  continue  to 
throw  fresh  light  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 

W.  H.  Kent,  O.S.C. 
Bayswater,  London^  England. 
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CALENDAR  POE  NOVEMBER. 

[See  notes  and  explanation  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar.] 

Saturday  i. — All  Saints.  Double  I  Class.  With  Octave.  Holiday 
of  Obligation.     Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo. 

Sunday  2. — Twenty -fourtli  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Mass — (Taken 
from  the  Fourth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany)  White ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Mondays. — All  Souls' Day.  Double.  Mass — Black.  All  the  Masses 
have  Plenary  Indulgence  (privileged).  England:  (Shrewsb.) 
St.  Winefride,  V.M. 

Tuesday  4. — St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Double.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Third  Prayer  of  SS.  Vitalis  and 
Agricola,  Mart.,  Credo. 

Wednesday  3. — OftheOctave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church 
or  the  Pope,  Credo.     Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 

Thursday  6. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church 
or  the  Pope,  Credo.     Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 

Friday  7. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church 
or  the  Pope,  Credo.     Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 

Saturday  8.  — Octave  of  All  Saints.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  four  Crowned  Martyrs,  Credo. 

Sunday  g. — Dedication  of  the  Lateran  BasUica.  Twenty-fifth  Sunday 
after  Pentecost.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
of  the  Sunday  (taken  from  the  fifth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany), 
Third  Prayer  of  St.  Theodore,  Credo,  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  at 
the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  to  be  removed. 

Monday  10. — St.  Andrew  Avellini.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Tryphon  and  Companion  Martyrs.  In  the 
Diocese  of  Manchester — Third  Prayer  for  Bishop  (Anniv.  of 
Election). 
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Tuesday  II. — St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Bishop.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Menna,  M. 

Wednesday  12.  — St.  Martin,  Pope  and  Martyr.  Semidouble.  Mass — 
Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  '  *  A  cunctis, ' '  Third  Prayer  accord- 
ing to  choice  of  celebrant.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses.  Ro7nan  Order — St.  Martin.  Double.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria. 

Thursday  13. — St.  Didaciis.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria^ 
Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to  choice 
of  celebrant.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 
Roman  Order — St.  Nicolaus,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — White  ; 
Gloria. 

Friday  14. — St.  Stanislaus  Kostka.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria. 
Roman  Order — St.  Deusdedit,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria.  England :  St.  Erconwald,  Bishop.  (Bl.  Thomas 
Percy,  M.) 

Saturday  zj". — St.  Gertrude,  Virg.     Double.     Mass — White ;  Gloria. 

Sunday  16. — St.  Josaphat,  Bp.  and  M.  Twenty-sixth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost.  Double.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of 
the  Sunday  (taken  from  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany),  Credo. 
Gospel  of  the  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is 
to  be  removed.  Roman  Order — St.  Stanislaus  Kostka. 
Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo.  Gospel  of  the  Sunday 
at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  to  be  removed. 
(Diocese  of  Burlington :  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  all 
Churches  in  the  Diocese.  Double  I  Glass.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Credo.)  (Diocese  of 
Green  Bay :  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Cathedral. 
Double  I  Class.  With  Octave.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Credo. )     England:   St.  Edmund,  Bishop. 

Monday  17. — St.  Gregory  Thaumaturg.  Semidouble.  Mass — 
White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  cunctis,"  Third  Prayer 
according  to  choice  of  celebrant.  Black  or  any  other  color  for 
Votive  Masses.  (Dioceses  of  Burlington  and  Green  Bay  :  Sec- 
ond Prayer  of  the  Dedication,  Third  Prayer  "Concede,"  Gloria, 
and  Credo.  The  Dedication  is  commemorated  throughout  the 
Octave.)  Roman  Order — St.  Gregory  Thaumaturg.  Double. 
Mass — White  ;  Gloria.     England  :  St.  Hugh. 

Tuesday  z^".— Dedication  of  the  Basilica  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Rome.     Double  Major.     Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo. 
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Wednesday  ig. — St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  AVidow.  Double.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria.  Roman  Order — St.  Pontian,  Pope  and  Mar- 
tyr. Doable.  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria.  England  :  St.  Elizabeth, 
Commemoration  of  St.  Pontian. 

Thursday  20. — St.  Felix  of  Valois,  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 
England  :  St.  Edmund,  King  M. 

Friday  21 — Presentation  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  Double  Major.  Mass 
—White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Bl.  V.  M. 

Saturday  22. — St.  CsBCilia,  V.    M.    Double.     Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 

Sunday  23. — St.  Clement,  Pope  and  Martyr.  (Last  Sunday  after 
Pentecost.)  Double.  Mass — Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of 
the  Sunday,  Third  Prayer  of  St.  Felicitas,  Credo,  Pref  of  H. 
Trinity,  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the 
Missal  is  to  be  removed.  (  Dioceses  of  Burlington  and  Green  Bay : 
Octave  of  the  Dedication.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  St.  Clement,  Third  Prayer  of  the  Sunday, 
Fourth  Prayer  of  St.  Felicitas,  Credo,  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  at 
the  end  of  Mass.) 

Monday  24. — St.  John  of  the  Cross.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysogonus. 

Tuesday  25. — St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  V.  M.  Double.  Mass — 
Red ;   Gloria. 

Wednesday  26.  —  St.  Sylvester,  Abbot.  Double.  .  Mass  —  White  ; 
Gloria. 

Thursday  27. — Patronage  of  our  BLLady.  Double  Major.  Mass — 
White  ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  B.  V.  M.  Roman  Order — 
St.  Josaphat,  Bishop  and  Martyr.  Double.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria. 
England  :   St.  Gregory  Thaumat. 

Friday  28. — Ferial.  Afass  (that  of  the  preceding  Sunday  without 
Gloria  and  Credo) — Green ;  Second  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  Third 
Prayer  ' '  A  cunctis, "  "  Benedicamus  Domino  ' '  instead  of  *  *  Ite 
missa  est "  (because  there  is  no  Gloria),  Common  Preface.  Black 
or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  (  Votive  Mass  of  the  Passion 
—  Red  ;  ^Gloria,  Second  Prayer  '  *  A  cunctis, ' '  Third  Prayer 
according  to  choice  of  celebrant,  Preface  of  the  Cross. )  Roman 
Order — S.  Gregory  III,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 
England :  St.  Josaphat. 

Saturday  2g.  —  Ferial  (Vigil  of  St.  Andrew,  Ap.).  Mass  (of  the 
Vigil) — Violet ;  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Saturninus,  Third  Prayer 
"Concede,"    "Benedicamus  Domino"  instead  of  "Ite  Missa 
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est"  (because  there  is  no  Gloria),  Common  Preface.  Black  or 
any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  (  Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Vigil,  Third 
Prayer  of  St.  Saturninus,  Pref  of  B.  V.  M.,  Gospel  of  the  Vigil 
at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  to  be  removed.) 
Roman  Order — St.  Gelasius,  Pope.  Dotible.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Vigil,  Third  Prayer  of  St.  Saturninus, 
Common  Preface,  Gospel  of  the  Vigil  at  the  end  of  Mass.  Eng- 
land:   St.  WiLLIBRORD. 

ADVENT. 

This  evening  closes  the  Autumn  Season  of  the  Liturgical  Year. 
The  Antiphon  Alma  Redemptoris  is  henceforth  chanted  in  the  Office 
in  place  of  the  Salve  Regina. 

The  Closed  Season,  beginning  with  the  Vespers  of  this  day,  ex- 
cludes the  solemn  celebration  of  Nuptials,  and  lasts  until  the  seventh 
of  January. 

The  days  of  Advent  are  privileged  liturgical  days,  and  are  com- 
memorated in  every  Mass. 

Properly,  the  priests  at  solemn  Mass  do  not  wear  the  usual  Dal- 
matics, because  these  are  garments  of  festive  joy,  although  the  Black 
Dalmatic  is  customary  in  Masses  for  the  dead. 

The  organ  is  not  played  during  the  liturgical  functions. 

Sunday  JO. — ^First  Sunday  in  Advent.    Privileged  Double  I  Class, 

which  cannot  be  displaced  by  any  feast.  No  funeral  or  votive 
Masses  permitted  on  this  day.  Mass — Violet ;  (no  Gloria), 
Second  Prayer  of  Bl.  V.  M.,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the 
Pope.  (In  the  Dioceses  oi Dallas,  Lincoln,  Omaha,  and  Wichita 
the  fourth  Prayer  is  for  the  Bishop's  Annivers.  of  Consecrat. ) 
Credo,  Pref  of  H.  Trinity,  "Benedicamus  Domino,"  instead  of 
*'  Ite  missaest"  (because  there  is  no  Gloria.) 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CL,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
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purpose  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestments  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 

As  regards  the  days  on  which  the  Liturgy  permits  funeral  Masses, 
anniversaries  for  the  dead.  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc.,  see  under  Notes. 

The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of  local 
feasts  not  celebrated  elsewhere. 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

(a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

{b)  Sundays,  in  churches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

{c )  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

(</)  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 

(<»)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  /.  <?.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CI. ,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI. ,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.     When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
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corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation.  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  /.  <?.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruction. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — except  the  first  Friday  occur  on  a 

( 1 )  feast  of  our  Lord ; 

(2)  Double  of  the  I  Class ; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  on 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls. 

This  Mass  {^Miserebitur,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 

HEW  INDULGENCES. 
By  a  recent  Rescript  of  June  17th  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  grants : 
L — I.  An  Indulgence  of  three  hundred  days  for  the  devout 
recitation,  in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed,  of  the 
prayer  "  O  Eucharistic  Heart."     (See  the  prayer  below^.) 

2.  A  Plenary  Indulgence  for  reciting  the  same  prayer  once  a 
day  for  a  full  month,  if  half  an  hour  each  week  is  spent  in  devo- 
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tion  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  under  the  usual  condition  of 
Confession  and  Communion.  These  Indulgences  are  applicable 
to  the  holy  souls  in  purgatory. 

Prayer  to  the  Sacred  Eucharistic  Heart. 

O  Eucharistic  Heart,  O  sovereign  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hast  instituted  the  august  Sacrament  in  order  to  dwell  here  below 
in  our  midst,  in  order  to  give  to  our  souls  Thy  Flesh  as  food  and  Thy 
Blood  as  heavenly  drink ;  we  believe  firmly.  Lord  Jesus,  in  that 
supreme  Love  which  has  caused  Thee  to  institute  the  most  Holy 
Eucharist.  Here  before  this  Host,  it  is  just  that  we  should  adore  this 
Love,  that  we  should  acknowledge  and  exalt  it  as  the  lifegiving  centre 
of  Thy  Church.  This  Love  urges  us  to  approach  Thee.  Thou  seemst 
to  say  to  us :  Behold  how  I  love  you  !  In  giving  you  My  Flesh  to 
eat  and  My  Blood  to  drink  I  desire  by  this  close  relation  to  awaken 
your  love  and  to  unite  you  to  Myself.  I  wish  to  effect  the  trans- 
formation of  your  souls  into  that  of  your  crucified  Saviour,  who  is  the 
Bread  of  eternal  life.  Give  Me  then  your  hearts,  have  life  by  living 
in  Me,  and  you  will  live  in  God. 

We  recognize  it,  O  Lord,  that  such  is  the  call  of  Thy  Eucharistic 
Heart.  We  thank  Thee  and  we  are  ready,  yes,  we  will  respond  to  it. 
Grant  us  the  grace  that  we  may  be  fully  penetrated  with  this  sover- 
eign love,  by  which,  on  the  eve  of  Thy  Passion,  Thou  didst  invite  us 
to  partake  and  eat  of  Thy  Sacred  Body.  Imprint  deeply  into  our 
inmost  souls  the  firm  resolve  to  respond  faithfully  to  this  invitation. 
Grant  us  the  devotion  and  reverence  necessary  to  honor,  to  receive 
worthily  the  gift  of  Thy  Eucharistic  Heart,  bestowed  as  a  last  mark 
of  Thy  love. 

May  we  thus  be  enabled  by  Thy  grace,  to  celebrate  eff"ectually  the 
remembrance  of  Thy  Passion,  to  repair  our  offenses  and  coldness,  to 
nourish  and  increase  our  love  for  Thee,  and  to  keep  forever  alive  in 
our  hearts  the  seed  of  a  blessed  immortality.     Amen. 

i^T/iiee  hundred  days  Indulgence  each  time  when  recited  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  exposed.  A  Plenary  Indulgence  if  recited  once  a  day  for  an  entire 
month,  together  with  at  least  half  an  hour  spent  in  adoration  once  a  week  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  under  the  usual  condition  of  Confession  and  Communion. 
These  Indulgences  are  applicable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory. ) 

II. — 1.  At  the  request  of  Mgr.  Schoepfer,  Bishop  of  Tarbes  : 
An  Indulgence  of  three  hundred  days  for  the  devout  recitation  of 
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the  prayer  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,"  in  honor  of  our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.     Applicable  to  the  holy  souls  in  purgator)'. 

Prayer  to  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  who  didst  vouchsafe  to  show  Thyself 
at  Lourdes,  so  as  to  renew  the  faith  of  men  and  to  lead  them  to  Thy 
divine  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Thou  who  didst  choose  an  humble 
maiden  to  make  known  the  secret  thoughts  of  Thy  merciful  heart 
whereby  Thy  maternal  affection  might  become  clearly  manifest  and 
increase  our  confidence  in  the  blessings  for  which  we  hope ;  Thou 
didst  say  :  /  atn  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  order  to  point  out  the 
inestimable  value  of  innocence,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  pledge 
of  friendship  of  God  ;  Thou  who  appearing  on  eighteen  different  occa- 
sions didst  urge  the  constant  necessity,  in  deed  and  word,  of  praying 
and  doing  penance  whereby  alone  we  can  appease  the  anger  of  God 
and  avert  His  just  punishments ;  Thou  whose  sweet  invitations, 
resounding  throughout  the  whole  world,  have  brought  to  this  wonder- 
ful grotto  innumerable  bands  of  Thy  children — ^behold  us,  our  loving 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  prostrate  at  Thy  feet,  trusting  with  certainty  that 
through  Thy  intercession  we  will  obtain  all  good  and  heavenly  gifts, 
since  Thy  prayers  can  never  fail  with  God. 

Those  who  love  Thee,  O  Mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
heavenly  Mother  of  Thy  children  on  earth,  ask  above  all  other  gifts 
without  ceasing  this,  that  we  might  faithfully  serve  God  on  earth,  so 
as  to  become  worthy  to  love  Him  eternally  in  Heaven.  Listen  to  us, 
we  beseech  Thee  this  day,  and  defend  us  from  the  enemies  of  our 
salvation,  and  from  our  own  human  infirmity.  Grant  us,  together 
with  pardon  for  the  sins  of  our  past  lives,  the  grace  of  an  abiding  pur- 
pose to  sin  no  more  unto  the  end  of  our  days. 

We  ask  Thee  furthermore,  to  take  under  Thy  protection  our  parents, 
relations,  friends  and  benefactors,  especially  those  who  have  departed 
from  the  path  of  religious  duty.  O  that  they  might  return  and  be 
converted  to  the  number  of  Thy  faithful  clients  ! 

Finally,  we  commend  to  Thee  our  country,  that  Thou  mayest  guard 
its  welfare.  There  are  many  wrongs  for  which  our  nation  must  atone, 
and  yet  the  noblest  of  our  people  have  never  ceased  to  declare  that 
Thou  alone  art  our  Mother  and  Queen  now  and  forever.  Thou  hast 
shown  signal  marks  of  Thy  love  for  our  country,  and  we  trust  that 
Thou  wilt  never  forsake  it  after  Thou  hast  conferred  upon  it  so  many 
and  great  blessings. 
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Whilst  we  pour  out  our  prayers  at  Thy  feet,  O  our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
O  Immaculate  Virgin,  we  cannot  fail  to  remember  our  Holy  Father 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  his  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  our  Holy 
Church  which  Thy  divine  Son  has  commissioned  him  to  lead  into  the 
way  of  eternal  salvation.  In  Thee  he  has,  like  ourselves,  placed  his 
entire  hope.  Protect  him,  holy  Virgin,  and  grant  him  every  bless- 
ing ;  strengthen  and  console  him  in  the  midst  of  many  trials,  and 
increase  his  strength  that  he  may  foster  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Most  High. 

O  Mother  of  Mercy,  be  to  us  "  The  Cause  of  our  Joy, ' '  show  unto 
us  Jesus  Christ,  and  give  us  the  grace  to  possess  Him  here  and 
in  eternity.     Amen. 

(Three  hundred  days  Indulgence  [Deer.  June,  1902].  Applicable  to  the  souls 
in  purgatory.) 

2.  An  Indulgence  of  one  hundred  days,  once  a  day,  for  the 
devout  invocation  :  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  pray  for  us.  Applicable 
to  the  holy  souls  in  purgatory. 


IMPOETANT  POE  PHYSICIANS. 
The  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  in  a  recent  decision,  answers 
the  question  :  Whether  it  be  permissible  to  extract  the  foetus  in  cases 
of  ectopic  gestation  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  after  conception 
— in  the  negative.  The  S.  Congregation  refers  to  a  former  decree 
(May  4,  1898),  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  whilst  everything  is  to  be 
done  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  both  mother  and  child,  a  premature 
birth  is  not  to  be  forced,  unless  there  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  thereby 
the  lives  of  both  mother  and  child  can  be  saved.  (S.  C.  de  Prop., 
20  Mart.  1902.) 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Catholic  Church  decides  the 
moral  value  of  operations  which  involve  the  extinction  or  preser- 
vation of  life  is — that  neither  the  patient  nor  the  practitioner  has  the 
right,  deliberately ,  to  take  life,  unless  it  be  in  necessary  (that  is, 
in  direct)  defence  against  an  unjust  attack  upon  one's  own  life.  The 
child,  though  not  yet  fully  developed,  has  life,  and  the  rights 
which  the  possibility  of  future  life  implies.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
an  unjust  aggressor.  It  is  not  only  innocent  and  more  so,  than 
its  parent,  but  is  in  a  condition,  sick  and  weak,  which  demands  our 
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deep  sympathy.  The  probability  that  the  mother  will  die,  that 
perhaps  both  she  and  the  infant  will  die  before  many  weeks,  does 
not  give  to  any  person  the  right  directly  to  anticipate  God's  decrees, 
by  procuring  or  deliberately  hastening  the  death  of  either  child 
or  mother.  If  the  contrary  principle  were  to  be  maintained,  then 
our  municipal  authorities  should  have  the  right  to  kill  all  persons 
who,  by  reason  of  contagious  diseases,  endanger  the  lives  of  their 
room-mates,  or  the  members  of  their  immediate  family  with  whom 
they  live. 

The  physician  may  feel  that  he  owes  the  application  of  all  his 
wit  and  energy  to  the  patient  whom  he  undertakes  to  restore  to 
health.  That  is  well.  But  God  has  drawn  the  line  for  him  at 
the  taking  of  life  under  whatever  plea.  He  may  hold  life,  but  he 
cannot  take  it,  except  under  a  Divinely-manifested  sanction  ;  and 
such  a  sanction  the  physician  has  no  more  than  the  parent. 
Medical  ethics,  which  admit  the  taking  of  life  directly,  are,  in  this 
respect,  a  return  to  the  Spartan  method,  by  which  the  State  as- 
sumed the  right  of  killing  every  cripple  or  infirm  child,  lest  it 
become  a  burden  to  the  Commonwealth.  For  a  physician  who 
has  no  religion  which  bids  him  recognize  God  as  the  arbiter  of 
life,  to  whose  designs  we  must  leave  the  prolongation  or  the  cut- 
ting short  of  man's  temporary  condition,  the  pagan  standard  is 
an  easy  assumption ;  but  it  is  contrary  even  to  the  maternal 
instinct  under  normal  conditions  ;  for  if  you  ask  the  mother — the 
true  guardian  of  her  offspring — she  will  in  nearly  every  case  say  : 
Save  the  child — do  what  you  can — even  if  I  must  die.  And  this 
instinct  is  from  God.  It  is  Christian,  and  saves  the  race  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 


OEITIOS,  TEAINED  AND  OTHERWISE. 

(A  Rejoinder.) 

At  the  risk  of  being  classed  with  those  monotonous  toilers 
who  are  ever  grinding  the  same  clay  to  make  the  same  bricks,  I 
venture  to  add  another  word  (final,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned)  to 
the  discussion  in  these  pages  of  the  possibilities  of  conscientious 
criticism. 

Between  the  Scylla  of  indiscriminate  condemnation  and  the 
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Charybdis  of  thoughtless  or  malicious  condemnation,  is  there  no 
via  media  other  than  that  of  an  ideal  condition,  wherein  an  author 
may  hope  to  receive  simple  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  average 
reviewer  ? 

While  I  am  willing  to  endorse  Miss  O'Hare's  plea  in  the 
October  Dolphin  for  "a  higher  ideal  for  all  criticisms,"  I  cannot 
agree  absolutely  and  unconditionally  with  her  assertion  that  "  the 
demand  for  a  critic  with  a  conscience  is  really  a  demand  for 
trained  critics." 

There  are  trained  critics  and  trained  critics.  The  critical 
estimates  of  a  pagan  or  godless  culture  must  of  necessity  differ 
immeasurably  from  analogous  products  of  clever  intelligence 
conformed  to  Christian  standards  of  truth  and  honesty. 

It  is  possible  for  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  past-master  of  literary 
analysis  to  prove  himself,  if  dishonest  or  dishonorable,  a  rabidly 
unjust  and  venomous  critic. 

It  certainly  goes  without  saying  that  "  to  be  a  conscientious 
critic  something  more  than  a  conscience  is  necessary."  Had  I 
not  honestly  believed  that  fact,  I  could  never  have  made  my 
distinct  and  unmistakable  plea  for  that  "  learned,  patient  and 
deliberate  criticism  "  which  evidences  the  highest  training  as  well 
as  the  truest  consideration  for  the  rights  of  an  author. 

If  we  must  be  vivisected,  say  I,  by  all  means  let  it  be  done 
by  a  skilled  and  practised  hand  rather  than  by  that  of  a  bungler 
or  a  quack.  And  yet,  though  it  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  critical 
experts  and  specialists  of  this  class  to  the  shallow  criticasters 
who  have  been  termed  "  the  swashbucklers  of  the  press,"  it  hajs 
been  reserved  for  this  discussion  to  furnish  me  proofs  that  even 
an  ignorant  but  honest  caviller  may  have  his  uses. 

My  attention  having  been  directed  to  a  certain  inaccuracy  in 
my  "  Conscience  of  a  Critic,"  I  discovered  that  in  a  citation  from 
one  of  Cardinal  Manning's  three  canons  of  "  moral  common 
sense,"  I  had  attributed  an  imperative  form  to  a  verb  which  His 
Eminence  had  meant  to  be  indicative — an  interpretation,  never- 
theless, actually  suggested,  not  to  say  justified,  by  the  context  of 
the  sentence  in  question.  A  valued  correspondent — himself  an 
author  and  able  critic — addressing  me  on  the  subject,  wrote  as 
follows : 
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"  The  only  untrue  thing  in  your  paper  in  The  Dolphin  was 
contained,  I  think,  in  a  quotation  from  Cardinal  Manning.  He 
asserted  (am  I  right  ?)  that  the  critic  ought  to  be  more  learned 
on  a  given  question  than  the  person  criticised.  This  would  be 
well ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  less  learned  person  is  unable 
to  criticise  justly  the  writings  of  the  learned.  The  less  learned 
may  detect  faults  and  serious  errors  not  only  against  taste  and 
judgment,  but  also  against  truth.  What  has  struck  me  most  in 
ecclesiastical  works  is  that  the  supreme  test  of  philosophical  and 
even  theological  opinion  is  the  judgment  of  the  common,  the 
uneducated  people. 

"  I  believe  that  there  are  more  mistaken,  factious,  cynical  and 
downright  dishonest  critics  among  the  more  learned  than  among 
the  less  learned.  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  I  have  clearly  expressed 
my  thought,  but  it  is  this :  I  would  of  course  accept  the  more 
learned  as  a  critic,  if  all  other  things  were  equal,  in  preference 
to  the  critic  less  learned  than  the  writer  whom  he  criticises,  but  I 
am  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that  the  more  learned  is  the 
only  competent  critic. 

"  This  seems  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true." 

Replying  to  this,  I  questioned  : — Is  it  not  impossible  for  an  un- 
learned critic  to  justly  criticise  errors  in  the  work  of  the  learned 
unless  those  errors  fall  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  experience  or 
observation  ?  Evidence  the  cobbler  who  corrected  Titian  for  hav- 
ing wrongly-placed  a  patch  on  the  pictured  shoe  of  the  Venetian 
Doge  ;  or  the  farmer  who  took  Landseer  to  task  for  imperfectly 
delineating  a  hog  feeding  at  a  trough  because,  false  to  nature,  the 
artist  had  failed  to  depict  the  brute  with  its  fore-foot  in  the  swill ! 

My  correspondent,  however,  still  maintained  his  ground,  -re- 
sponding promptly : — 

"  I  only  claim  that  one  less  learned  than  the  author  may 
prove  a  very  useful  critic.  I  hold,  too,  that  the  latter  may  dis- 
cover merits  as  well  as  faults.  A  critic  serves  a  very  good  purpose 
even  when  mistaken  ;  for  in  that  case  he  shows  that  the  author 
has  not  proved  his  contention  or  made  plain  his  subject.  Thus 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  removing  ignorance,  of  more  con- 
vincingly setting  forth  the  truth.  I  never  was  so  much  benefited 
as  by  the  criticism  of  a  man  who  was  wrong  in  every  point  he 
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made.  He  did  not  change  my  contentions,  but  he  showed  me 
that  I  had  not  made  them  sufficiently  intelligible — had  not  proved 
conclusively  what  many  would  dispute,  or  at  least  fail  to  accept. 
The  result  of  his  criticism  was  not  a  change  in  my  assertions,  but 
a  more  lucid  statement  of  them ;  an  enforcement  of  them  by 
proofs  which  convinced  even  the  critic  that  I  was  right  and  he  was 
wrong — to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  to  my  audience  when  I 
talked  upon  the  subject  in  public.  At  school  I  was  told  a  very 
surprising  thing  :  '  If  you  do  not  understand  a  book,  do  not  blame 
yourself  but  the  author  ;  for  he  should  have  written  it  so  that  it 
could  be  understood.'  At  his  worst,  then,  the  critic  less  learned 
than  the  author  has  a  right  to  criticise,  and  his  criticism  when 
mistaken  is  very  often  to  be  attributed  not  to  his  want  of  knowl- 
edge but  to  the  author's  failure  to  state  lucidly  or  prove  clearly 
his  points.  Such  a  critic  benefits  the  public  in  his  own  way.  He 
is  not  only  able  to  point  out  defects,  but  to  discover  merits,  and  to 
make  men  appreciate  them  more  fully.  The  old  adage  says  : 
*  Listen  even  to  a  fool's  advice.'  If  it  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  hearer,  he  need  not  follow  it." 

Such  criticism,  however,  in  conclusion,  can  neither  be  styled 
"  assumed  superiority,"  as  Addison  termed  it,  nor  "  asserted 
superiority  "  as  Manning  defines  it ;  and  yet  this  discussion  will 
not  have  failed  in  its  purpose  if  it  helps  speed  the  coming  of  that 
millennium  of  authors,  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  when  the  critic 
having  thoroughly  justified  himself,  shall  need  no  justification 
from  others  ;  and  when  having  learned  to  conscientiously  reverence 
his  work,  that  work  shall  be  found  at  last  to  have  grown  more 
worthy  of  reverence. 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 
Philadelphia. 

OATHOLIO  LOYALTY  IN  FEANOE. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaudin  de  Saint-Recny,  ordered  to  take  a 
detachment  of  his  soldiers  to  force  the  expulsion  of  the  Sisters 
from  their  school  against  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion, refused  to  obey  the  command,  simply  answering :  "  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  will  not  take  part  in  an  action  which  discredits  my 
religion."     That  was  precisely  the  answer  given  by  St.  Sebastian, 
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by  St.  Maurice  and  his  forty  soldiers  of  Armenia,  by  St.  Mar- 
cellus  the  Centurion  and  his  noble  soldier-sons,  by  St.  Theodore 
the  Conscript,  and  by  other  martyred  soldiers  whom  Christian  piety 
honors  throughout  the  world.  The  impious  governors  who, 
ignoring  the  loyal  services  of  these  heroes  to  their  country, 
sought  to  force  them  to  dishonor  God  and  their  faith  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  State  policy  that  fostered  the  secular  ambition  of  the 
hour,  are  held  in  desecration  as  tyrants.  Colonel  Saint- Remy  is  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  proves  that  he  did  singular 
service  even  in  the  appreciation  of  those  who  leave  religion  out  of 
their  count  of  greatness.  Now  he  has  been  court-martialed  and 
retired  from  active  service,  which  puts  the  seal  to  his  splendid 
record  as  a  soldier  who  holds  honor  higher  than  earthly  ambition 
and  attachment  to  momentary  power. 

But  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  secular  papers  for  the  most 
part  are  unwilling  to  condone  the  act  of  the  Colonel  which  required 
more  and  a  higher  quality  of  heroism  than  mere  physical  courage 
in  battle.  The  infidel  French  press  simply  delares  its  dissent 
from  the  Apostolic  Principle :  "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
man."  These  advocates  of  unconditional  obedience  to  civil  and 
military  law  say :  "  It  is  essential  that  every  superior  obtain  from 
his  subordinates  at  all  times  absolute  obedience  ; — appeal  is  per- 
mitted the  inferior  only  after  he  has  complied  (sans  hesitation)  with 
the  order  of  his  superior  officer."  At  the  same  time  they  never 
weary  of  extolling  the  liberty  of  spirit  of  a  renegade  priest  who 
disobeys  his  bishop,  or  a  recalcitrant  monk  who  maligns  his 
superior. 

Every  consistent  patriot,  if  he  have  Christian  principles,  must 
admit  the  nobility  and  superiority  of  a  nation  which  counts  many 
such  loyal  sons  of  the  Church  as  Colonel  Remy  among  her  men. 
The  foreign  missions  show  us  hundreds  of  heroic  priests  and 
religious  recognizing  the  French  flag,  possessed  of  the  same  strong 
fibre.  Withal  there  seems  to  be  apathy  in  parts  of  France,  the 
ancient  home  of  heroic  martyrs.  The  latest  account  of  the  elec- 
tions which  is  carefully  analyzed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  is  instructive  in  this  respect.  It  shows  that 
Christian  patriotism  need  be  aroused  in  the  land  of  Colonel  de 
Saint- Remy.  Let  me  quote  a  comment  on  the  figures  of  that 
election  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Catholic  (Liverpool)  Times. 
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At  the  date  of  the  recent  scrutiny  there  were  10,987,500  electors 
on  the  register  ;  of  these  only  5,158,000,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  recorded  their  votes.  In  other  words,  5,829,500  male  adults, 
53  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  whom  we  are  asked  to  consider  as  Catho- 
lics, abstained  from  going  to  the  polling  booths,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  religious  persecution  was  in  full  swing,  when  their  rights  as 
Christian  parents  were  in  deadly  peril,  when  they  were  warned  that 
yet  more  rigorous  measures  were  in  preparation  to  aggravate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Church.  Don't  imagine  that  this  criminal  apathy  is  of 
exceptional  occurrence.  For  more  than  twenty  years — ever  since  Jules 
Ferry  inaugurated  the  regime  of  de-Christianization — this  phenomenon 
has  been  repeating  itself  At  the  elections  of  1898,  54  per  cent,  of 
the  electors  refrained  from  voting;  in  1893,  56  per  cent.;  in  1889, 
55  per  cent.  ;  in  1885,  57  per  cent.  ;  in  1881,  55  per  cent.  In  the 
circumstances,  what  are  we  to  think  of  these  millions  of  French 
"Catholics"  who  thus  betray  such  an  astounding  indifference  to  the 
discharge  of  what  is  not  only  a  patriotic  but  also  a  religious  duty.  We 
call  them  Catholics,  probably  for  the  same  reason  we  call  a  squeezed 
lemon  a  lemon — it  is  not  easy  to  get  another  name  for  them.  I  may 
be  told  that  the  Combes  Ministry  does  not  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  country,  since  at  the  April  elections  only  2,626,000  citizens  cast 
their  votes  for  his  party.  It  is  certainly  anomalous  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  2,626,000  voters  impose  laws  on  8,361,000  other  citizens 
enjoying  a  similar  franchise.  Yes,  the  Premier's  supporters  at  the  urns 
constitute  but  a  small  minority  of  the  electoral  body  ;  but  if  the  policy 
of  his  party  did  not  meet  with  at  least  the  tacit  approbation  of  the 
5,829,500  "  abstentionists, "  why  is  it  they  failed  to  mark  their  hos- 
tility in  a  manner  that  should  prove  effective  ?  The  measure  of  their 
apathy  is  the  measure  of  their  Catholicity.  For  the  opposition  candi- 
dates some  two  and  a  half  million  votes  were  recorded.  You  may  fancy 
that  this  number  shows  that  the  essentially  Catholic  vote  was  not  much 
outdistanced  by  the  Radical.  To  think  so  would  indicate  much  ignor- 
ance of  the  political  situation.  The  great  majority  of  the  Moderate 
Republican  Deputies  have  slender  sympathy  with  the  Church,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  great  bulk  of  their  supporters  are  even  less 
actuated  by  religious  sentiment  in  their  opposition  to  the  Socialist  and 
Radical  clique.  Outside  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  a  few  circum- 
scriptions in  other  regions,  a  Catholic  candidate,  "qua"  Catholic,  has 
not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  election.  The  majority  in  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  is  Nationalist,  and  consequently  anti-Ministerial,  but 
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everybody  knows  that  that  body  is  far  indeed  from  being  Catholic,  and 
that  it  is  not  through  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  vote  (though  Catho- 
lics supported  them)  that  its  Nationalist  members  were  returned.. 
When,  some  weeks  ago,  the  brave  and  faithful  Bretons  were  giving 
such  a  splendid  example  of  resistance  to  the  iniquitous  decrees,  a 
minion  of  the  Government,  a  contemptible  Prefect  or  Sub-Prefect,  I 
forget  which,  had  the  insolence  to  tell  them  that  they  should  act  as 
Frenchmen  first  and  Catholics  after.  The  reply  was  worthy  of  these 
devoted  sons  of  the  Church.  "Our  religion,"  they  said,  '*is  dearer 
to  us  than  country,  than  even  life  itself. ' '  Alas  that  there  should  be 
so  many  millions  of  their  compatriots  who  are  Frenchmen  first  and 
Catholics  a  long  way,  a  very  long  way,  after. 

These  figures  and  results  are  instructive  for  Catholics  every- 
where. They  are  not  remedied  by  recriminations  and  wailings, 
nor  by  personal  attacks  upon  the  actual  rulers.  They  require  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  Catholics  instructed  in  the  positive 
rights  and  merits  of  their  own  position,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
their  indifference  leads.  In  this  connection  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
the  attitude  on  the  whole  of  „ 

The  Bretons 

in  the  assertion  and  vindication  of  their  religious  rights.  They 
seem  to  have  made  the  most  emphatic  protests  against  the  order 
of  things  which  aims  at  excluding  Catholic  education.  As  a 
countercharge  against  the  French  peasants  who  attempted  to 
repel  the  attacks  upon  their  schools  and  the  good  Sisters  who 
taught  in  them,  the  French  papers  hostile  to  Catholic  interests 
drew  attention  to  the  primitive  habits  and  ignorance  of  the 
Bretons.  They  were  characterized  as  rude,  superstitious,  and 
untidy.  Surely  to  those  who  consider  Parisian  schools  and  com- 
forts as  the  ideal  aims  of  civilization,  to  whom  the  simple  devo- 
tions which  have  been  admirably  portrayed  in  recent  works  of  art, 
appear  as  superstition ;  and  who  look  upon  the  humble  content- 
ment of  a  laboring  but  independent  people  as  unprogressive 
ignorance — to  such,  indeed,  the  Breton  people  may  appear  low 
and  vile.  But  the  Breton,  in  truth,  is  a  noble  man,  and  proud  by 
tradition  of  his  ancestral  independence.  This  feeling  makes  him 
hold  to  the  simple  practices  of  his  fathers  for  many  centuries  with 
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the  same  tenacity  that  causes  him  to  resist  fraud  and  dishonor. 
The  spirit  of  the  Armorican  race  blended  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Briton  for  centuries,  has  been  developed  and  maintained  among 
the  people  of  the  northwest  of  France  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  this  puts  them  somewhat  out  of  sympathy  with  the  glossy 
ways  and  comfortable  aims  of  modern  progress.  The  Breton 
loves  his  land,  his  language  (which  Mr.  Combes  forbids  him 
to  use  in  the  schools),  the  immemorial  customs  of  his  fathers.  To 
the  stranger,  indeed,  the  rugged  energy  of  his  ways  which  dis- 
dains innovation  with  open  resistance,  may  seem  brutish.  But 
the  real  Breton  is  true  as  steel,  and  honest,  and  courageous.  He 
recounts  with  pride  the  names  of  warriors  on  land  and  sea,  such 
as  Guesclin,  Clisson,  Richemond,  or  Duguay-Trouin,  and  La 
Moth-Piquet.  And  that  Breton  blood  imparts  not  merely  physical 
courage  but  also  intellectual  keenness,  and  aesthestic  superiority 
is  testified  by  names  such  as  Abailard,  Descartes,  Le  Sage,  and 
the  able  though  unfortunate  De  Lamennais,  Chateaubriand  and 
others  of  his  race.  But  to  those  who  believe  in  an  external  civil- 
ization these  qualities  when  hidden  under  the  rude  form  of  the 
peasant  count  for  nothing. 

Just  as  we  had  penned  the  foregoing  reflections  our  attention 
was  called  to  a  note  from  Henry  C.  McDevitt,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  because  it  rights  ill-informed 
American  critics  of  the  Bretons  in  good  fashion : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger : 

On  the  4th  of  October  last  you  published  in  the  Public  Ledger  an 
article  headed  "Vice  in  Brittany;  Strange  Condition  of  Inhabitants 
so  Near  to  Paris. ' ' 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  published  in  that  paper  on  Sunday,  September  2 1 .  The  entire 
correspondence  from  which  your  article  has  been  taken  exhibits  not 
only  the  motive  of  the  writer,  but  her  prejudice  and  lack  of  truth- 
fulness.    . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  speaks  of  the  French  peasants,  the  Bretons,  in  a 
contemptuous  tone,  very  offensive  to  those  who  realize  that  all  over 
the  world  the  farmers — called  peasants  in  Europe — are  nothing  short 
of   the  very  backbone  of    the  country.     Especially   is  this  true  of 
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France,  which  has  so  often  been  saved  from  formidable  perils,  military 
and  otherwise,  by  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  and  the  wonderful 
power  of  saving  displayed  by  this  very  class  of  people  whom  Mr. 
Bodley  calls  "  the  solid  basis  of  French  prosperity."  Mr.  Bodley's 
book  on  France  ranks  as  high  as  Mr.  Bryce's  on  the  American 
Commonwealth. 

What  shocks  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  the  Breton  is  their  lack  of  cleanli- 
ness. There  may  be  something  in  this  ;  but  I  ask.  Is  it  really  of  such 
great  moment  that  these  peasants  should,  even  if  they  could,  indulge 
in  the  elaborate  complications  of  modem  toilet,  furniture  and  imple- 
ments ?  Would  that  be  consistent  with  their  kind  of  work  and  of  life  ? 
Cleanliness  is  assuredly,  besides  temperance,  the  soundest  hygienic 
regime,  and  most  befitting  one  for  personal  comfort  and  sociability  in 
general.  Yet  I  fail  to  see  the  necessary  connection  between  cleanli- 
ness and  godliness.  There  is  more  godliness,  I  should  say,  in  the 
Breton  peasants  whom  Millet  has  portrayed  in  his  delightful  paintings 
in  the  '  'Angelus, ' '  for  example,  than  in  the  fashionable  and  smart  set 
of  people  who  give  so  many  hours  a  day  to  the  care  of  their  body. 

The  apostles  and  all  our  missionaries  in  America  were  more  similar 
in  their  ways  and  habits  to  the  Breton  peasants  than  to  the  "high 
life"  of  Newport,  R.  L,  or  of  the  West  End,  London,  yet  no  one 
would  hesitate  to  point  to  the  side  on  which  godliness  must  be  unmis- 
takably looked  for.  Says  Mr.  Bodley :  "I  know,  indeed,  that  the 
lives  of  many  of  these  people  (the  French  peasants)  are  neither 
ideal  nor  idyllic ;  but  I  recognize  now  in  these  provincials,  with  all 
their  failings,  the  true  force  of  France  which  keeps  her  in  the  front 
rank  as  a  nation,  in  spite  of  the  follies,  governmental  and  otherwise, 
committed  in  her  beautiful  capital."  Mr.  Bodley  might  have  added 
* '  by  the  class  of  people  who  precisely  indulge  the  most  in  all  the 
refinement  of  dress  and  cleanliness."  I  would  like  Brooklyn  Eagle 
to  understand  that,  thanks  be  to  God,  life  is  eminently  acceptable  even 
without  all  the  luxuries  which,  in  its  opinion,  * '  make  life  acceptable 
to  an  enlightened  people. ' '  The  leaders  of  thought  have  rarely,  at 
any  time  of  history,  known  these  comforts. 

The  article  criticises  harshly  the  character  of  the  Breton.  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  takes  thereupon  a  view  quite  different  from  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Bodley,  and  also  by  a  German  scholar  who  has  published  some 
interesting  reports  and  statistics  upon  France  and  its  provinces.  Both 
these  gentlemen  speak  highly  of  the  Breton,  who,  they  say,  in  spite 
of  a  country  sparingly  endowed  by  nature,  are  industrious  and  saving 
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to  a  degree,  ' '  with  morals  purer,  fewer  crimes  and  a  higher  birth-rate 
than  other  people  in  France,  and  perhaps  elsewhere."  If  peradven- 
ture,  they  drink  too  much  wine  or  cider,  it  is  by  far  not  so  bad  as  are 
whisky  and  rum  to  other  people. 

What,  then,  if  you  please,  does  Brooklyn  Eagle  mean  by  that  extra- 
ordinary remark — to  use  a  mild  word — that  "their  semi-civilized 
manner  of  life  and  thought  will  not  be  changed  until  the  new  genera- 
tion are  taught  in  public  schools  that  life  is  made  up  of  duties  which 
each  godly  person  owes  to  himself. ' '  I  prefer  to  refrain  from  char- 
acterizing such  language  which  even  a  very  young  person  has  no  right 
to  use. 


THE  MANNER  OF  SATINa  THE  ANGELUS. 

Qu.  What  is  the  correct  way  of  saying  the  Angelus,  in  order  to 
gain  the  Indulgences  granted  for  its  recitation  ? 

In  the  Woodstock  translation  of  the  Italian  Raccolta,  published 
in  1887,  the  Angelus  is  given  with  the  three  Hail  Marys,  after  which 
the  writer  adds  :  "  The  following  may  be  said,"  giving  the  usual  last 
versicle  and  prayer. 

In  the  note  it  is  stated  that  Pope  Benedict  XIII  granted  a  Plenary 
Indulgence,  September  14,  1724,  for  saying  devoutly  on  one's  knees 
the  Angelus  with  the  three  Hail  Marys.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
last  versicle  and  prayer. 

Further  on,  it  is  noticed  that  Pope  Leo  XIII,  by  a  Brief,  dated 
April  3,  1884,  permitted  the  Indulgences  to  be  gained  by  those  who 
are  unable  to  kneel,  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  last  versicle  and 
prayer  must  be  said. 

In  the  Latin  translation  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Italian  Raccolta, 
published  in  Rome,  1901,  the  last  versicle  and  prayer  are  given  as  a 
part  of  the  Angelus,  although  the  Indulgenc  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII 
is  worded  in  the  same  way  as  the  Woodstock  Raccolta,  i.  e. ,  for  say- 
ing the  Angelus  with  the  three  Hail  Marys. 

Later  on,  however,  the  permission  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  1884, 
for  gaining  the  Indulgences  when  the  prayers  are  not  .said  kneeling,  is 
given,  but  it  is  added  that  in  addition  to  the  Angelus  and  the  three 
Hail  Marys,  the  last  versicle  and  prayer  must  also  be  said. 

I  have  heard  that  the  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  are 
accustomed  to  say  the  Angelus  when  in  Retreat,  without  the  last  ver- 
sicle and  prayer. 
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I  would  add  that  in  case  the  last  versicle  and  prayer  are  not  neces- 
sary for  gaining  the  Indulgences,  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  faithful 
to  be  informed  that  the  first  three  versicles  and  responses  and  the 
three  Hail  Marys  are  all  that  need  be  said. 

If  this  were  generally  known,  I  think  it  would  lead  to  the  wider 
spread  of  this  beautiful  devotion.  L. 

Resp.  The  apparent  difference  of  legislation  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  varying  conditions  under  which  the  Indul- 
gences attached  to  the  Angelus  may  be  obtained. 

I.  Ordinarily  for  the  gaining  of  the  Indulgence  (published  in 
the  Brief  Injunciae  Nobis  of  Benedict  XIII)  attached  to  the 
Angelus,  it  is  necessary  only  to  recite  devoutly  at  the  sound  of  the 
Aytgelus  bell,  the  three  versicles,  "  The  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  etc. 
with  the  Hail  Mary  after  each. 

In  this  case  it  is  customary,  though  not  necessary,  to  add  the 
versicle  "  Pray  for  us  "  and  the  prayer  "  Pour  down,  we  beseech 
thee." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  words  "  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  "  are 
emphasized.  It  is  therefore  essential.  The  reason  is  plain ;  for 
whilst  our  prayer  is  in  no  way  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  yet  the  readiness  to  leave  our  ordinary  occupa- 
tion in  order  to  turn  for  a  moment  directly  to  God,  together  with 
the  devout  union  of  hearts  turned  to  heaven  in  prayer  at  the  call 
of  the  Church,  are  effective  sentiments  elicited  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  which  as  fruits  of  the  Church's  discipline  are  factors  quite  as 
valuable  for  our  sanctification  as  are  the  vocal  prayers.  One  need 
but  reflect  upon  the  beautiful  sentiments  of  devotion  which  the 
sound  of  the  Angelus  bell  by  itself  has  elicited  from  hearts  that 
could  hardly  have  realized  as  Catholics  do,  the  mystery  which  it 
proclaims. 

Holy  devotion  !    Thou  that  fiUest  the  heart 

With  tender  longings  wonderful  and  rare. — 
O  faith  unfailing  !    Thou  that  ever  art 

To  heaven  ascending  on  white  wings  of  prayer  ! 
In  gentle  tears  dissolves  each  spirit's  smart, 

As  joy's  glad  anthem  ringeth  through  the  air. 
Ave  Maria!    When  the  bells  are  pealing, 
Then  smile  both  earth  and  heaven — one  rapture  feeling. 
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Hence  the  connection  of  Indulgence  with  the  sound  of  the 
bell. 

2.  But  the  Church  is  so  far  from  any  mere  attachment  to  pious 
forms,  that  when  their  actual  importance  ceases,  she  at  once  dis- 
penses with  them  to  effect  a  greater  good.  So  truly  is  common 
sense  the  measure  of  all  her  discipline,  if  we  rightly  examine  its 
application.  Wherever  there  is  an  apparent  narrowness  it  comes 
not  from  our  holy  Mother,  the  inspired  spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  from  her  children,  her  little-minded  bigots  who  will  make  their 
own  interpretations  of  law  the  norm  and  rule  of  others'  actions. 

Hence  when  the  question  arose  whether  persons  living  in 
community  and  engaged  in  some  exercise  dictated  by  their  rule 
or  constitution  would,  when  they  heard  the  Angelus,  be  obliged 
to  interrupt  their  act,  or  else  be  defrauded  of  the  Indulgence,  the 
answer  came  from  the  same  authority  (Benedict  XIII,  S.  Deer. 
1727)  that  these  persons  might  set  aside  the  sound  of  the  bell 
and  say  the  Angelus  at  the  end  of  their  exercise  and  still  gain  the 
Indulgence. 

3.  So  also  in  places  where  there  is  no  ringing  of  the  Angelus 
bell,  persons  reciting  devoutly  the  above  prayers  might  still  gain 
the  Indulgence.     (Pius  VI,  March  18,  178 1.) 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  the  three  versicles  and  the  three 
Hail  Marys  must  be  recited  kneeling  except  on  Saturday  evenings 
and  on  Sundays,  and  Saturday  noons  in  Lent.  During  the  Easter 
season  the  Regina  Coeli  with  its  versicles  and  prayer  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Angelus,  although  those  who  do  not  know  these 
prayers  will  gain  the  usual  Indulgence  by  reciting  the  Angelus 
as  above. 

4.  But  there  are  those  who  neither  hear  the  Angelus  bell,  nor 
find  themselves  in  a  position  permitting  them  to  kneel  down. 
These  gain  the  Indulgence  if  they  recite  the  Angelus  as  above 
together  with  the  versicle  and  the  prayer,  which  the  Raccolta  leaves 
optional  only  in  the  case  where  the  Angelus  is  recited  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  etc.,  or  kneeling.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion mentioned  by  our  correspondent  in  the  decree  of  Leo  XIII, 
April  3,  1884. 

5.  And  for  those  who  do  not  know  the  versicle  and  prayer 
referred  to,  they  also  gain  the  usual  Indulgences  by  reciting  simply 
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Jive  Hail  Marys  (not  three)  in  honor  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation commemorated  by  the  Angelus. 


MEDITATION  IN  REOITIM  THE  EOSAEY. 

Qii.  In  the  '*  Rosary  the  Crown  of  Mary  "  by  a  Dominican  Father, 
I  find  these  words  on  page  47  : 

"  There  is  a  custom  of  saying  the  Creed  on  the  Cross,  and  Our 
Father  on  the  larger  bead,  and  a  Hail  Mary  on  each  of  three  smaller 
beads  before  commencing  the  Rosary  proper.  This  custom  is  the 
result  of  a  permission  granting  to  those  who  cannot  meditate,  the  In- 
dulgences of  the  Rosary,  if  they  recite  these  prayers  in  advance. 
But  for  those  who  meditate  there  is  no  necessity  of  using  them. ' ' 

Is  this  correct  ?  Is  it  true  that  persons  who  belong  to  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  and  are  accustomed  to  meditate  on 
the  mysteries  in  order  to  gain  the  Dominican  indulgences,  need  not 
say  the  Creed,  etc.,  at  the  beginning  nor  the  "Glory  be  to  the  Father ' ' 
at  the  end  of  each  decade  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  must  those  who  say  the  beads  without  medi- 
tating, say  these  extra  prayers  in  advance  in  order  to  gain  the  indul- 
gences granted  other  than  Dominican  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  custom  which  obtains  in  some  Colleges 
and  Seminaries  of  saying  the  Creed,  etc.,  with  the  Joyful  Mysteries, 
but  never  with  the  others. 

If  the  Creed,  etc.,  are  not  necessary  for  gaining  the  Indulgences 
when  meditation  on  the  mysteries  is  made,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
make  this  as  public  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithfiil,  in  order 
to  increase  the  spread  of  this  beautiful  devotion  of  the  Rosary  and 
especially  to  encourage  meditation  on  the  Mysteries  while  saying  it  ? 

L. 

Resp.  As  stated  by  the  Jesuit,  P.  Beringer,  Consultor  of  the 
S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  the  essential  prayer  of  the  Rosary 
is  the  devout  recitation  of  fifteen  Paters  and  150  Aves,  comprising 
the  three  mysteries,  on  which  it  is  obligatory  ordinarily  to  meditate 
in  order  to  gain  the  usual  Indulgences. 

Those  who  cannot  meditate  do,  according  to  a  constitution  of 
Benedict  XIII,  gain  the  same  Indulgences  if  they  recite  devoutly 
the  Paters  and  Aves  prescribed.     There  is  no  mention  in  the 
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Papal  document  of  any  obligation  to  recite  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
etc.,  before  beginning  the  mysteries,  which  may  therefore  be 
omitted  so  far  as  the  gaining  of  the  Indulgences  is  concerned. 

But,  since  devout  recitation  is  essential,  and  since  the  act  of 
faith  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  mysteries  contained  implicitly  in  the 
recitation  of  the  Creed,  is  a  decided  aid  preparing  the  mind  for 
the  devout  recital  of  the  Rosary,  it  was  wisely  introduced.  In 
the  same  way  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end  of  each  decade,  and  the 
mention  of  the  mystery  to  be  meditated,  though  not  essential,  are 
yet  helps  to  the  end  which  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  contem- 
plates, namely  the  realization  of  the  graces  that  have  come  to  us 
through  the  various  phases  of  the  Incarnation.  And  thus  it  was 
sought  to  accomplish  the  wish  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Benedict 
XIII,  who  in  granting  the  Indulgences  of  the  Rosary  to  those  who 
could  not  meditate,  urged  them  nevertheless  to  make  attempts  to 
gain  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  the  mysteries  during  the  recital. 

We  should  therefore  suggest  that  things  be  left  as  they  are, 
except  that  we  put  more  fervor  into  the  act  of  reciting  the  Rosary 
by  endeavoring  to  realize  and  explain  to  others  why  these  devout 
additions  were  introduced  by  those  who  looking  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law  saw  their  secondary  effects  for  good. 
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Haeckel's  Scientific  Work. — When  the  translation  of  Haeckel's 
book  We/t  Raethsel,  which  by  a  juggling  of  words  became  in 
English  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  first  appeared,  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  it  were  considered  by  many  people  as  representing 
what  most  physical  scientists,  and  especially  what  men  of  science 
in  Germany,  thought  of  the  great  problem  of  existence.  Our 
quotation  from  Professor  Minot  last  month,  in  which  he  said  that 
"  Monism  is  not  a  strong  system  of  philosophy,  but  rather  an 
incidental  result  of  an  intellectual  impulse,  and  that  its  very  popu- 
larity betokens  its  lack  of  profundity,  while  its  delight  in  simple 
formulae  is  characteristic  of  that  mediocrity  of  thought  which  has 
much  more  ambition  than  real  power,  and  accepts  simplicity  of 
formalization  as  equivalent  to  evidence,"  must  have  come  to  such 
people  as  a  distinct  surprise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  scien- 
tists generally  are  not  at  all  favorable  to  Haeckel's  views. 

Haeckel  himself  has  not  of  recent  years  done  any  really  great 
scientific  work.  His  main  stock  in  trade  has  been  an  appeal  to 
irreligious  prejudices  in  order  to  secure  the  interest  that  would 
otherwise  be  refused  him.  He  is  fond  of  accusing  men  like  Wundt, 
Helmholtz,  Virchow,  Du  Bois  Reymond,  and  others  of  his  great 
contemporaries  in  science,  men  who  are  immeasurably  superior  to 
him  in  scientific  acumen  and  accomplishment,  of  having  abandoned 
the  conceptions  of  their  younger  days  through  cowardice,  or 
senility,  or  both.  Haeckel  prides  himself  in  having  retained  the 
courage  of  his  youthful  convictions. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Professor 
Thilly,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  gives  his  opinion  of  Haeckel's 
philosophy  as  follows : 

"  It  violates  the  fundamental  requirements  of  scientific  hypothe- 
sis. It  is  not  consistent  with  itself  and  it  does  not  explain  the 
facts.     It  is  so  full  of  contradictions  that  its  opponents  should 
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have  no  difficulty  in  citing  passages  from  the  World  Riddles  con- 
victing the  author  of  almost  any  philosophical  heresy  under  the 
sun,  while  its  defenders  will  be  equally  successful  in  proving  by 
means  of  other  quotations  that  the  charges  are  unfounded." 

Professor  Thilly  quotes  in  support  of  his  criticism  of  Haeckel's 
self-contradiction  von  Hartmann's  summing  up  in  his  GescJiiclite 
der  Metaphysik.  "  Haeckel  is  therefore  an  ontological  theorist, 
since  he  conceives  nature  as  a  plurality  of  separate  substances  and 
atoms ;  a  metaphysical  dualist,  since  he  assumes  two  metaphysical 
principles  (force  and  matter)  in  every  single  substance  ;  a  phe- 
nomenal dualist,  since  he  recognizes  two  different  fields  of  phe- 
nomena (external  mechanical  occurrence  and  internal  sensation 
and  will) ;  a  hylozoist,  since  he  ascribes  life  and  soul  to  every 
part  of  matter ;  a  philosopher  of  identity,  since  he  regards  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  substances  as  the  ground  of  both  fields  of  phe- 
nomena ;  a  cosmonomic  monist,  since  he  denies  the  teleological 
uniformity  of  nature  and  admits  only  causal  law  ;  and  a  mechanist, 
since  he  regards  all  causal  processes  as  mechanical  processes  of 
material  particles."  Among  serious  thinking  German  scientists 
Haeckel  has  long  ceased  to  be  considered  as  an  active  factor  in 
scientific  circles. 

The  Mysteries  of  Plant  Life. — How  impotent  the  refinements  of 
our  most  advanced  chemical  science  are  to  explain  the  products 
of  even  lower  forms  of  life,  is  very  plain  from  certain  recent  dis- 
cussions in  La  Revue  Scientifiqiie  with  regard  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  odors.  A  whole  series  of  plant  fragrances,  from 
that  of  the  rose,  through  at  least  one  of  the  characteristic  odors  of 
illuminating  gas,  to  that  of  crude  petroleum,  appears  to  have  an 
identical  chemical  formula.  With  the  well-known  phy.sical  differ- 
ences that  exist  in  this  group  the  lack  of  destructive  chemical 
ingredients  is,  of  course,  only  a  confession  of  the  failure  of  even 
the  most  searching  analysis  to  get  at  the  material  basis  of  odors. 

There  are  other  equally  striking  mysteries  of  plant-life  that  are 
touched  upon  by  the  science-editor  of  Current  Literature  for  Sep- 
tember. For  instance,  one  of  the  as  yet  unexplained  phenomena 
connected  with  plant-life  is  the  power  of  producing  medicinal  and 
poisonous  secretions  from  the  earth  and  air  in  which  they  grow. 
The  mind  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  understand  that  of  a  series 
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of  plants,  growing  in  the  same  soil,  supplied  with  the  same  water, 
surrounded  with  the  same  air — in  fact,  performing  the  functions  of 
their  lives  under  identical  conditions — one  shall  minister  food  for 
man's  natural  wants,  another  provide  his  medicine  for  his  abnormal 
state,  a  third  be  able  to  afford  him  unspeakable  pleasure  with  its 
delicious  perfume,  yet  another  disgust  him  with  its  fetid  odor,  and 
one  deprive  him  of  Hfe  if  he  taste  its  juices.  Vegetable  biology 
has,  indeed,  before  it  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  the 
universe,  when  it  is  asked  why  wheat  produces  the  staff  of  life, 
cinchona  its  valuable  quinine,  stephanotis  its  rich  perfume,  skunk- 
cabbage  its  stench,  and  nux  vomica  the  deadly  strychnine. 

Heredity  in  Royal  Families. — Newspaper  reports  have  recently 
credited  Pope  Leo  with  the  intention  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible 
royal  intermarriages  among  families  within  the  forbidden  degrees 
of  kindred.  A  number  of  marriages  between  cousins  have  taken 
place  recently  and  it  is  evident  that  the  present  undesirable  mental 
and  moral  peculiarities  of  certain  reigning  royal  families  will  be 
very  much  emphasized  in  the  offspring  if  the  usually  accepted  laws 
of  heredity  hold  in  these  cases.  Dr.  Frederick  Adams  Woods, 
of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University,  has  published  in  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  for  August,  September  and  October  of  the 
present  year,  articles  that  show  how  many  of  the  physical  peculi- 
arities of  royal  ancestors  can  be  traced  in  their  descendants. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  is  that  of  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  well-known  Hapsburg  lip. 
This  swollen  protruding  lip  can  be  traced  in  various  degrees  of 
intensity  through  no  less  than  eighteen  generations  of  the  Austrian 
Imperial  house,  and  makes  its  appearance  in  at  least  forty-one 
descendants.  It  was  first  seen  in  Cymburga  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ernest,  the  second 
patriarch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Its  latest  manifestation, 
though  in  diminished  strength  and  somewhat  modified  form,  can 
be  recognized  in  the  young  Queen  Mother  of  Spain.  There  is  a 
distinct  neurotic  character  that  has  been  exhibited  in  most  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Austrian  house  who  were  possessed  of  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  family  and  that  can  be  traced  almost  as 
perfectly  in  their  historical  portraits  as  can  the  prominent  lip  in 
their  counterfeit  presentments. 
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Recent  Advances  in  the  Fire-Proofing  of  Wood.— It  would  seem 
that  at  length,  after  nearl}^  a  century  of  experiments,  we  are  about 
to  have  an  assured  method  of  treating  wood  chemically,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  burning  easily.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  an  article  on  this 
subject  was  read,  which  appeared  in  Science  for  September  12th. 
Experiments  show  that  the  most  suitable  chemical  material  for 
fire-proofing  is  sulphate  of  alumina.  This  has  many  advantages. 
It  will  not  take  up  water,  which  would  keep  the  wood  in  an  un- 
desirably moist  condition.  It  is  not  volatile,  so  that  it  neither  dis- 
appears in  the  course  of  time  nor  leaves  an  efflorescence  on  the 
surface,  with  a  lessening  of  the  fire-proof  quality ;  nor  does  it 
encourage  fungus-growth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  excellent 
preservative.  It  has,  too,  the  distinct  advantage  of  not  being  at  all 
poisonous,  so  that  splinters  impregnated  with  it,  if  by  any  accident 
they  should  be  run  into  the  flesh,  do  not  endanger  health.  It  will 
not  cause  the  corrosion  of  metal  that,  in  the  form  of  screws  or 
bolts,  are  passed  through  the  wood,  and  it  is  moderate  in  cost. 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  when  strongly  heated,  leaves  an  infusible 
and  non-conducting  residue  to  cover  and  protect  the  cellular  struc- 
ture of  the  wood.  Because  of  its  non-conducting  and  unalterable 
character,  it  absolutely  prevents  the  propagation,  not  only  of  flame, 
but  even  the  induction  of  heat  through  the  wood.  This  property 
thoroughly  hampers  the  progress  of  the  fire.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  practically  all  buildings  will,  accord- 
ing to  law,  necessarily  be  constructed  with  such  fire-proof  wood. 
It  is  particularly  advisable  for  such  buildings  as  schools,  charitable 
or  penal  institutions,  and  assembly  halls,  where  many  people  are 
gathered  ;  and  the  erection  of  these  without  this  precaution  appears 
now  to  be  a  serious  mistake.  One  of  the  difficulties  so  far  has 
been  that  wood  treated  with  fire-proofing  material  has  proved,  as 
a  rule,  to  be  inferior  in  strength  to  the  untreated  wood.  A  scries 
of  tests  made  by  Professors  at  the  University  of  New  York  upon 
wood  treated  by  impregnation  with  sulphate  of  alumina  have 
established  the  fact  that  it  is  in  no  way  inferior  in  strengLh  to 
untreated  wood.  An  important  practical  problem  would  seem, 
then,  to  have  been  solved. 

Probable  Date  of  Stonehenge. — The  celebrated  prehistoric  monu- 
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merit  in  Salisbury  Plain  has  always  attracted  the  interest  of  anti- 
quarians, because  of  the  mystery  of  its  origin,  its  purpose,  and  its 
time  of  erection.  Rhys,  in  his  "  Celtic  Heathendom,"  said  that  it 
was  probably  a  temple  of  the  primary  god  of  light  and  of  the 
luminons  heaven.  For  this,  its  circular  form,  with  a  spacious 
open-air  enclosure,  made  it  especially  appropriate.  He  concludes 
that  Stonehenge  was  the  original  of  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo 
in  the  Island  of  Hyperboreans,  the  stories  about  which  were  based 
in  the  first  instance  most  likely  on  the  journal  of  Pytheas'  travels. 
Diodorus  of  Sicily  reported  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  that  there 
was  an  island  in  the  North  containing  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
sun.  The  well-known  tendency  of  the  Romans  to  transform  the 
religious  ideas  of  those  they  came  in  contact  with  into  analogous 
ideas  in  their  own  religious  vocabulary  probably  accounts  for 
the  idea  that  this  was  a  temple  to  Apollo. 

Modern  writers  have  come  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  had  some  reference  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  astronomical  observation  at  the  time  at  which  it  was 
erected.  Romans  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Britons  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Druids  had  made  many  astronomical  observations.  On  the 
strength  of  the  general  acceptance  of  Stonehenge  as  a  temple 
of  the  Sun,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has  recently  calculated  the  age 
of  the  temple  with  reference  to  certain  astronomical  facts.  He 
assumes  the  hypothesis  that  Stonehenge  was  built  so  that  the 
priests  at  the  altar  would  just  receive  the  solar  rays  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  This  would  make  the  date  of  the  temple  about  1680 
years  before  Christ.  This  date  is  earlier  perhaps  than  that  which 
has  usually  been  assumed  for  the  erection  of  this  temple,  but  it  is 
not  surprising,  as  the  tendency  of  archaeology  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  find  historical  data  much  earlier  than  was  before  imagined. 
The  erection  of  the  temple  would  indicate  a  rather  advanced  state 
of  development  as  regards  architectural  ideas,  and  the  mechanical 
handling  of  large  masses  of  stone,  some  3,600  years  ago. 

Biological  Terminology. — It  is  the  custom  to  think  that  biology 
and  the  idea  which  underlies  the  word  is  entirely  a  modern  inven- 
tion. Professor  Huxley,  in  his  study  of  biology  published  in 
1876,  traces  the  introduction  of  the  word  biology  to  Lamarck  and 
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Treviranus  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  word  biology  is  much  older  than  the  last  cen- 
tury. Father  E.  Wasmann,  S.J.,  in  an  article  on  Biologie  oder 
Ethologie}  says  that  the  word  biology  was  used  long  ago  by  the 
schoolmen.  Aristotelian  scholastics  designated  the  study  of  liv- 
ing beings  as  Biologia.  They  divided  the  science  into  two 
branches,  Biologia  Inferior  and  Biologia  Superior.  Inferior  biol- 
ogy treated  of  organic  human,  animal  and  plant  life ;  biologia 
superior  treated  of  the  psychic  life  of  men  and  animals.  Under 
the  term  biology  the  old  scholastics  included  the  study  of  all 
living  things.  It  is  the  generalization  of  the  idea  of  life  so  as  to 
emphasize  a  certain  unity  of  the  phenomena  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  that  is  often  said  to  be  the  special  invention  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  cenury — an  invention  that  created  the 
necessity  for  some  such  word  as  biology,  and  hence  led  to  the 
origin  of  the  present  term.  Some  time  it  will  be  realized  that  the 
schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century  left  practically  no  field  of 
human  knowledge  entirely  untouched,  and  people  will  hesitate  to 
ascribe  novelty  to  departments  of  human  knowledge  until  they 
have  assured  themselves  that  the  schoolmen  have  not  anticipated 
them. 

Liquid  Fuel — There  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  of  late  years 
to  use  crude  petroleum  for  the  manufacture  of  steam.  This  tend- 
ency has  been  still  further  emphasized  during  the  existence  of  the 
coal  strike,  and  a  series  of  inventions  have  been  made  that  make 
the  use  of  such  fuel  more  easy  and  convenient.  The  recent 
discoveries  of  oil  in  Texas  and  in  Borneo,  have  made  the  obtain- 
ing of  it  for  fuel  in  various  parts  of  the  world  easier  than  ever. 
Borneo  is  said  to  have  furnished  last  year  more  than  100,000  tons 
of  petroleum  for  export.  The  Dutch  steamship  company  uses 
this  combustible  on  its  vessels.  The  Hamburg  American  Line 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd  have  each  built  vessels  recently 
intended  to  use  oil  for  fuel.  Certain  of  the  Oriental  steamship 
lines  are  considering  seriously  the  question  of  fitting  their  boats 
for  the  same  purpose. 

It  would  seem  not  impossible  then  that  the  coal  strike  will 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  future  consumption  of  coal.     Oil 

^  Biologisches  Centralblait,  Bd.  2i,  Number  12,  p.  392. 
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has  many  advantages  as  fuel.  There  are  no  ashes  to  be  gotten 
rid  of,  no  fire  to  be  raked.  There  is  no  considerable  labor  in 
supplying  the  fuel  to  the  furnaces.  There  is  no  dirt  caused  by 
smoke  and  cinders  and,  under  proper  conditions,  no  smoke- 
Liquid  fuel  can  be  stored  readily  in  the  double  bottoms  of  iron 
ships,  and  in  other  spaces  that  are  useless,  and  weight  for  weight 
it  is  more  efficient  than  coal  in  the  production  of  steam.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  assured  future  for  oil  as  fuel,  at  least  in  large 
steamboats. 

Athletics  and  Health. — College  athletics  are  to  be  once  more 
considerably  in  evidence  during  the  football  season.  It  is  curious 
to  note  what  a  change  of  opinion  has  come  over  many  recent 
writers  on  the  subject  of  athletics  with  regard  to  the  possible 
injury  to  health  that  severe  training  and  over-exertion  in  athletic 
contests  may  bring  with  them.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan, Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  Second,  said :  "  Years  ago,  in  Eng- 
land, an  investigation  brought  to  light  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  great  athletes  became  in  the  course  of  time  confirmed 
invaUds.  Over-exertion,  instead  of  strengthening  and  normally 
developing  the  body,  had  strained  it  to  the  breaking  point." 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  in  his  article  on  intercol- 
legiate athletics,  Ira  N.  Mollis  says  : 

"Three  of  the  forms  of  intercollegiate  athletics — football, 
rowing,  and  track  athletics — demand  at  times  an  exhausting  strain 
which  may  leave  behind  it  a  permanent  weakness  in  some  part  of 
the  body.  Statistics  would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  state- 
ment should  be  made  with  due  reservation ;  nevertheless,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  no  physical  effort  that  leaves  a  man  in  a  fainting 
condition  can  be  of  real  benefit.  All  of  us  have  seen  men  collapse 
in  a  boat,  or  after  a  hard  foot-race.  In  football,  besides,  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  serious  injuries  to  the  participants.  Often,  in  stop- 
ping a  play,  the  side  on  the  defensive  take  chances  with  their  own 
lives  and  with  those  of  their  opponents — justified  only  in  certain 
professions,  hke  fire-protection,  life-saving,  sea-faring,  and  rail- 
roading." 

American  medical  journals  frequently  contain  articles  in  con- 
demnation of  the  severe  strain  induced  by  modern  athletics.  Not 
long  ago,  a  Harvard  Professor  of  Medicine  examined  a  series  of 
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well-trained  athletes,  who  had  just  competed  in  an  intercollegiate 
Marathon  race.  This  is  a  modern  cross-country  run,  up  hill, 
down  dale,  in  imitation  of  the  famous  runner  who  brought  the 
news  from  Marathon,  and  dropped  dead  in  the  market-place.  The 
name  has  a  traditional  inuendo  of  dangerous  over-exertion  that  is 
not  encouraging.  In  all  of  the  competitors,  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  the  race,  distinct  heart-murmurs  were  to  be 
heard.  These  disappeared  within  forty-eight  hours  in  all,  and  in 
some  of  them  after  a  few  hours.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  intense  strain  put  upon  the  heart-muscles,  which  causes 
it  to  act  so  badly  that  the  ordinary  rhythm  of  valve- closure  and 
muscle-contraction  and  relaxation  is  disturbed,  so  as  to  produce  a 
murmur,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  serious  in  its  consequences.  There 
seems  good  reason  to  think  that  one  of  the  least  defensible  evils 
of  modern  great  university  policy  is  the  fact  that  faculties  refuse 
to  take  steps  to  ameliorate  objectionable  features  of  university 
life,  if  those  features  are  of  the  kind  that,  by  advertising,  promise 
material  pecuniary  advantages  by  increased  attendance  at  the 
university. 

Vircliow's  Name  and  its  Pronuiiciatioii. — Since  Virchow's  death 
it  has  been  generally  realized  that  his  name  is  probably  to  have  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  science  and  especially  of  medi- 
cine. There  has  always  been  considerable  hesitancy  as  to  how 
the  great  pathologist's  family  cognomen  should  be  pronounced. 
The  name  is  not  a  familiar  one  even  in  Germany,  and  Germans 
themselves  are  not  over-confident  as  regards  its  pronunciation. 
At  the  banquet  given  in  honor  of  Virchow's  eightieth  birthday 
last  year,  it  is  said  that  each  one  of  the  successive  speakers  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  their  honored  guest  in  a  different  way. 
Lord  Lister  called  it  Wirtschau.  Signor  Baccelli  from  Italy 
called  it  Wirkoff.  What  the  French  called  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  reproduce  for  English  readers.  A  Russian  colleague 
called  it  Wirchoff.  It  was  left  for  the  distinguished  German 
theologian,  Professor  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  to  make  the  hit  of  tlie 
evening  when  he  called  it  Firko,  the  "f"  pronounced  as  soft  as 
possible,  somewhat  as  in  the  English  word  "fair"  and  the  "k" 
somewhat  guttural.  Virchow  himself  remarked  afterwards  that 
he  never  before  heard  his  name  pronounced  properly  at  a  public 
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function.  The  name  comes  from  a  village  and  lake  of  the  same 
designation  in  Pommerania,  where  Virchow  was  born.  A  dis- 
tinguished German  philologist  who  devoted  considerable  time  ta 
the  study  of  the  Virchow  genealogy  declared  that  the  family 
name  was  originally  Slavonic.  The  Slavs  settled  in  Pommerania 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  the  original  settlement  that  the  village  and  lake 
received  the  name  Virchow  which  they  still  retain. 

Hygiene  of  Churches. — According  to  the  Sanitarian  for  August,, 
the  Bishop  of  Fana,  in  Northern  Italy,  has  taken  up  seriously  the 
question  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  churches  of  his  diocese, 
and  in  his  pastoral  letters  to  his  clergy  insists  on  the  necessity  for 
providing  that  the  Biblical  precept  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness shall  be  exemplified  in  the  churches  themselves.  According 
to  his  instructions,  after  all  important  feast  days,  when  there  have 
been  crowds  of  people  congregated  in  the  churches,  the  floors  of  all 
parts  of  the  building  that  have  been  especially  used,  must  be  gone 
over  carefully  with  an  antiseptic  solution — bichloride  of  mercury  in 
a  solution  of  i  to  1000  being  suggested  for  the  purpose.  At  least 
once  a  week  all  pews  and  the  woodwork  as  high  up  as  it  can  be 
reached  must  be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  sweeping  must 
never  be  done  on  a  day  when  the  church  is  to  be  used  for  any 
purpose  before  the  next  morning,  and  must  always  be  followed 
by  the  removal  of  dust  with  a  moist  cloth.  Dusting,  so-called, 
with  a  dry  cloth  or  feather  duster  is  not  to  be  permitted. 

The  Bishop  of  Fana's  instructions  are  made  to  apply  particu- 
larly to  the  inside  of  confessionals — a  part  of  the  churches  that  is 
apt  to  be  sadly  neglected  by  the  church  cleaners,  unless  they  are 
exceptionally  conscientious  or  have  been  given  special  directions. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  light  this  part  of  the  church  is  apt  to  harbor 
dirt  of  many  kinds.  Penitents,  safe  from  observation,  do  not  hesi- 
tate sometimes  to  expectorate  in  it,  and  the  accumulation  of  shoe- 
scrapings  is  apt  to  be  considerable.  All  confessionals  then  are  to^ 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  once  a  week  by  a  mop  and  water,  and  the 
grating  is  to  be  washed  off  with  a  dilute  solution  of  lye  or  ammo- 
nia. The  usual  unsanitary  condition  of  confessionals  constitutes  an 
especially  dangerous  factor  of  bad  hygiene  for  priests  of  delicate 
health.     The  confessional  service  is  often  exhausting,  it  is  some- 
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times  undertaken  when  fasting;  not  infrequently  the  discomfort  of 
a  cramped  position  and  the  cold  air  of  the  church  lower  the 
resistive  vitality  and  make  priests  liable  to  infections.  Confes- 
sional gratings,  very  seldom  cleaned  properly,  often  left  untouched 
for  months  or  only  touched  with  a  dry  cloth,  become  saturated 
with  effluvia  from  the  breath,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  priests  are 
almost  invariably  victims  of  any  epidemic  like  grippe  that  may  be 
going  around  in  a  community.  The  example  of  the  good  Bishop 
of  Fana  deserves  to  be  emulated.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  held  at  Saratoga  in  June,  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  discussed  was  the  increase  in  the 
mortality  from  pneumonia  in  all  our  large  cities  during  recent 
years.  While  medical  science  has  not  been  able  to  do  anything 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease  and  its  fatality  continues  to  be  as  high 
now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  the  frequency  of  the  disease  is  even 
greater  than  ever.  Good  authorities  insisted  that  dust  has  much 
to  do  with  the  causation  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  especially  in 
places  where  crowds  assemble,  as  in  theatres,  churches,  railway 
stations,  assembly  halls,  and  crowded  street  cars  and  ferry  boats, 
that  opportunities  for  infection  with  pneumonia  are  encountered. 
The  practical  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  boards  of  health  oi 
large  cities  shall  have  to  insist  more  on  the  careful  cleansing  of  all 
such  places  and  especially  on  the  proper  removal  of  dust,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  crowd,  to  find  its  way  into  the  air 
and  so  be  inhaled  with  serious  consequences. 

Jas.  J.  Walsh,  M.D. 
New   York  City. 
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IMMANUEL  KANT  :  His  Life  and  Doctrine.  By  Friedricli  Paulsen,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the 
Revised  German  Edition  by  J.  E.  Creighton  and  Albert  Lefevre,  of  the 
Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University.  With  a  Portrait,  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1902.    Pp.  xix-419. 

Kant's  philosophy,  Professor  Paulsen  tells  us,  is  "the  door  to  the 
philosophy  of  our  century,  and  the  door  to  the  Kantian  philosophy  is 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. ' '  To  this  we  might  add  that  a  con- 
venient door  both  to  the  Critique  and  to  the  Kantian  system  as  a  whole 
has  been  opened  by  Paulsen  himself  in  the  present  volume. 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  scepticism  in  which  German  philosophy 
has  been  groping  during  the  past  century  the  frantic  cry,  '*  Back  to 
Kant,"  has  been  heard  again  and  again.  But  vain,  alas  !  is  the  hope 
of  light  in  that  direction.  The  superficial  phenomenalism  and  agnos- 
ticism that  characterize  so  much  of  the  theorizing  of  the  closing  cen- 
tury are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  It  is  true, 
as  Paulsen  reminds  us  again  and  again,  ELant  insists  on  the  reality  of 
the  mundus  intelligibilis  as  distinct  from  the  niundus  sensibilis,  but  the 
author  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  finds  in  the  mind  no  eye  to 
discern  the  things  or  thoughts  of  the  intelligible  world,  as  they  are 
objectively  in  themselves.  Both  worlds  are  perceived  through  sub- 
jective forms,  a  priori  conditions,  which  preclude  the  vision  of  real 
objects.  Once  the  visual  power  of  ' '  pure  ' '  or  speculative  reason  is 
pronounced  illusionary,  it  is  the  veriest  petitio  principii  to  appeal  to 
the  practical  reason  to  avert  scepticism ;  for  if  speculative  reason 
cannot  discern  objective  reality  as  it  is,  how  can  it  tell  what  practical 
reason  itself  is  or  can  do,  since  the  ability  and  the  objective  sphere  of 
the  latter  are  realities  which  must  fall  under  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
the  former.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  however,  since  the  harking  is  back 
to  Kant,  if  the  professional  student  of  philosophy  find  it  his  duty  or  his 
interest  to  follow  the  cry,  and  he  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  equip- 
ment or  the  patience  for  the  direct  study  of  Kant's  works,  or  if  he 
prefer  to  enter  the  labyrinth  with  intelligent  guidance,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  make  use  of  the  present  volume.  It  contains  a  graphic 
sketch  of  Kant's  life,  character,  and  work  ;  a  clear  and,  on  the  whole, 
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apparently  just  presentation  of  his  philosophical  system  in  its  entirety, 
and  its  several  organic  members.  The  volume  has  a  place  in  From- 
man" s  Philosophical  Classics,  a  series  in  German  answering  to  Black- 
'wood' s  Philosophical  Classics  for  English  readers.  The  well-known 
ability,  philosophical,  but  especially  literary,  of  the  author,  may  be 
taken  as  to  some  extent  vouching  for  its  general  merits.  The  student 
familiar  with  Paulsen's  other  works,  his  Introduction  to  Philosophy  and 
his  Ethics  particularly,  both  of  which  exist  in  English  translations, 
will  expect  to  meet  with  not  a  few  misunderstandings  of  the  philosophy 
taught  in  our  schools.  The  writer  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  his 
anti -Catholic  temper.  Unfortunately  this  animus  beclouds  at  times 
his  critical  discernment,  and  his  statements  become  either  untrue  or 
place  the  truth  in  a  misleading  light.  For  instance,  he  says  that  Kant's 
philosophy  has  '  *  the  enduring  merit  to  have  drawn  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  firm  hand  and  in  clear  outline,  the  dividing  line  between  knowl- 
edge and  faith. ' '  ^  The  learned  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Berlin 
University  must  have  forgotten  that  Thomism,  of  which  he  speaks  so 
familiarly  and  contemptuously  later  on,'  is  based  precisely  on  this  dis- 
tinction, and  that  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Summa  Philosophica 
St.  Thomas  divides,  with  a  firm  hand  and  in  unmistakable  outline,  the 
spheres  of  knowledge  and  faith.  To  Kant,  indeed,  is  due  the  doubtful 
honor  of  having  introduced  hopeless  confusion  into  these  domains  by 
relegating  the  highest  objects  of  knowledge  to  the  region  oifaithy 
and  by  then  transmuting  faith  into  a  merely  subjective  impulse  to 
accept  the  existence  of  those  objects  apart  from  an  evidently  objective 
motive. 

To  many  it  will  be  a  revelation  to  learn  that  "  Kant's  philosophy 
made  it  possible  to  be  at  once  a  candid  thinker  and  an  honest  man  of 
faith,"  '  though  it  may  be  true  that  "it  was  a  deliverance  similar  to 
that  which  the  Reformation  had  brought  to  the  German  spirit  a  cen- 
tury or  two  earlier  "  ;  *  for  one  may  indeed  "  in  a  certain  sense  regard 
Kant  as  the  finisher  of  what  Luther  had  begun.* 

Paulsen's  writings  abound  in  half-truths.  For  instance :  Kant 
*  *  placed  morality  on  a  Protestant  basis — not  works,  but  the  disposition 
of  the  heart. ' '  *  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  disposition  of  the  heart  is 
not  a  Catholic  basis  of  morality?  Again,  ''Protestant,  like  Catholic, 
theology  claimed  to  be  absolute  revealed  truth. ' ' '    When  and  where 
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did  ' '  Catholic  theology  ' '  make  such  a  claim  ?  The  principles,  re- 
vealed truths,  whence  theology  proceeds,  are  '  *  absolute  ' ' ;  but  the- 
ology or  theological  science,  being  an  acquirement  of  the  human,  an 
essentially  relative  intellect,  must  itself  be  relative.  An  "absolute 
theology"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  would  take  much  more 
space  than  is  here  at  command  to  unravel  the  singular  tangle  of  truth 
and  half-truth  and  downright  error  contained  in  Paulsen's  contrast  of 
Kantism  with  * '  Thomism. ' '  The  following  passages,  however,  may 
answer  as  illustrations  requiring  no  comment :  The  Catholic  school 
philosophy  "at  the  end  of  the  last  (the  eighteenth)  century  was  as 
dead  as  out- worn  system  ever  was  "  ;  and  "Thomism  does  not  set  the 
spirit  free,  it  enslaves  it,  which,  of  course,  is  just  its  intention. ' ' ' 

PHILOSOPHY:  Its  Scope  and  Eelations.  An  Introductory  Course  of  Lec- 
tures. By  the  late  Henry  Sidgwick,  Enightbridge  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oambridge.  London :  Macmillan  & 
Company,  Ltd. ;  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1902.  Pp. 
xvii— 252. 

OUTLINES  OF  METAPHYSICS.  By  John  S.  Mackenzie,  M.A.  Glasg., 
Litt.D.  Camb.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  in  the  University 
College  of  South  "Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  etc. ;  author  of  "An 
Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy"  and  a  "A  Manual  of  Ethics." 
London ;  Macmillan  &  Co, ;  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1902.    Pp.  xv-172. 

Prior  to  his  death  the  late  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  left  dictated 
instruction  concerning  the  publication  of  his  posthumous  lectures  on 
philosophy.  Professor  James  Ward  has  edited  and  arranged  in  the 
present  volume  the  lectures  constituting  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 
They  treat  under  separate  headings  of  the  Scope  of  Philosophy  (I-H), 
its  Relation  to  Psychology  (III),  History  (VI-VII),  and  Sociology 
(VIII-XI).  There  are  two  especial  lectures  on  the  Scope  of  Meta- 
physics as  such  (IV- V),  and  a  final  lecture  on  the  Relation  of  Theo- 
retical to  Practical  Philosophy.  Expressing  as  they  do  the  matured 
thought  of  the  author  of  The  Methods  of  Ethics  and  The  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  two  works  of  merited  rank  in  the  literature  of 
their  subjects,  they,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  reflect  a  considerable 
depth  of  philosophical  insight,  a  subtle  though  kindly  critical  temper, 
and  an  unusual  power  of  lucid  exposition.  Doubtless  if  the  author 
had  been  spared  to  bring  them  under  a  final  revision  some  details 
might  have    been    amended  or  clarified.     Thus  whilst  the  opening 
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paragraph  lays  down  the  requisites  for  any  definition  of  philosophy — 
clarity,  usefulness,  and  conformity  with  common  usage,  one  would 
like  to  find  a  fuller  development  in  the  sequent  paragraphs  of  the 
author's  own  formulations  *'  the  study  which  '  takes  all  knowledge  for 
its  province,'"  which  **  deals  not  with  the  whole  matter  of  any 
science,  but  with  the  most  important  of  its  special  notions,  its  funda- 
mental principles,  its  distinctive  method,  its  main  conclusions."^ 
Some  illustrations  of  those  notions,  principles,  and  conclusions  would 
have  added  to  the  clarity  of  the  definition  and  would  have  enabled 
the  reader  the  better  to  appreciate  the  subsequent  critique  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  definition  of  philosophy  as  "completely  unified  knowl- 
edge." *  Perhaps,  too,  the  amending  hand  of  Professor  Sidgwick 
would  have  erased  the  phrase,  "  since  Descartes,  philosophical  thought 
has  found  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  thinking,  feeling,  willing 
thing,  that  each  one  of  us  is  conscious  of  being,  from  the  complex 
aggregate  of  extended  solid  particles  which  each  of  us  calls  his  body. '" 
Surely  philosophical  thought  found  no  difficulty  in  making  so  obvious 
a  distinction  long  before  Descartes.  Unfortunately  the  Cartesian 
distinction  was  a  separation,  and  the  reaction  by  psychologists  against 
the  dualism  thus  invoked  resulted  in  a  materialistic  psychology  and 
an  idealistic  Monism  that  obliterated  all  real  distinction  between  mind 
and  body. 

Professor  Mackenzie's  Outlines  of  Metaphysics  does  not  fall  under 
the  class  '*  Introduction  to  Philosophy,"  as  this  title  has  come  to  be 
understood.  The  work  is  introductory,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
critique  of  knowledge  preparatory  to  and  inclusive  of  philosophy  as 
a  whole.  The  author  defines  Metaphysics  not  in  the  Aristotelian 
sense  as  the  science  of  Being,  but  rather  in  the  Hegelian  spirit  as  the 
science  which  deals  with  experience  as  a  whole,  as  a  systematic  unity. 
The  special  sciences,  physics  and  the  rest,  treat  of  this  or  that  de- 
partment of  experience  and  from  a  view-point  that  is  not  fully  ana- 
lyzed. Metaphysics  sifts  the  ultimate  conceptions  that  are  left  over  by 
the  special  sciences.  It  seeks  to  know  these  conceptions  not  psycho- 
logically, /.  e. ,  not  as  mental  processes,  but  epistemologically,  i.  e. ,  as 
regards  their  knowledge  value.  The  work  might,  therefore,  be  en- 
titled Critics,  Objective  Logic,  or  Epistemology.  The  author  gives 
a  very  wide  meaning  to  the  term  experience.  He  makes  it  cover 
the  "universe  as  such,"  whatever  enters  into  human  consciousness 
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and  becomes  there  unified  and  systematized.  Of  all  this  metaphysics 
has  to  inquire  in  what  sense  is  it  a  unity,  in  what  sense  a  manifold  ? 
In  what  sense  is  it  subjective,  and  in  what  sense  is  it  objective  ?  In 
what  sense  is  it  individual,  and  in  what  sense  is  it  universal  ?  The 
reader  will  doubtless  anticipate  with  the  author  that  metaphysics  in 
this  transcendent  light  * '  bakes  no  bread,  nor  does  it  bring  new  facts 
to  our  knowledge.  Its  problem  is  rather  to  make  our  world  as  a 
whole  intelligible,  to  show  us  what  all  facts  mean  and  what  all  bread 
is  worth."*  Three  forms  of  experience — sense  experience,  perceptual 
and  conceptual,  answering  to  as  many  stages  of  conscious  develop- 
ment— are  successively  analyzed.  The  method  pursued  is  genetic, 
i.e.,  objective  experience  being  revealed  in  consciousness,  the  endeavor 
is  to  render  an  account  of  the  significance  of  the  various  elements  in 
its  growth.  From  this  point  of  view,  having  set  forth  his  theory  on 
the  genesis  of  experience  in  the  various  forms  above  indicated,  the 
work  concludes  with  a  criticism  of  the  different  ideal  constructions  as 
follows  : 

1.  Percephial  Construction,  or  that  which  is  involved  in  the  simple  setting  be- 
fore us  of  a  number  of  objects  ; 

2.  Scientific  Construction,  or  that  which  is  involved  in  the  attempt  to  connect 
objects  together,  so  as  to  think  of  them  in  relation  to  one  another  as  parts  of  a  larger 
system ; 

3.  Ethical  Construction,  or  that  which  is  involved  in  the  effort  to  bring  objects 
into  relation  to  a  final  end  or  good  ; 

4.  Esthetic  Construction,  or  that  which  is  involved  in  the  apprehension  of  ob- 
jects in  relation  to  feeling,  as  beautiful  or  the  reverse  ; 

5.  Religious  Construction,  or  that  which  is  involved  in  the  effort  to  view  the 
universe  as  a  complete  system  which  is  one,  beautiful  and  good  ; 

6.  Speculative  Construction,  ©r  that  which  is  involved  in  the  systematic  attempt 
to  think  out  the  justification  for  such  a  view  of  the  universe. 

The  broad  result  reached  is  "the  general  conviction  of  the  reli- 
ability of  experience  as  a  whole,  coupled  with  a  general  distrust  of 
the  finality  of  any  particular  aspect  of  it."  *  In  other  words,  it  is 
claimed  that  "experience  is  an  organic  whole  in  which  each  part  has 
value  only  in  the  light  of  all  the  rest, ' '  and  unless  interpreted  in  these 
all-sided  relations  '*  every  special  element  in  it  is  open  to  the  gravest 
suspicion."*  Accepting  the  term  experience  in  the  large  sense  here 
attached  to  it  one  feels  no  difficulty  in  admitting  this  conclusion. 
When  one  endeavors,  however,  to  follow  the  individual  steps  leading 
up  to  the  conclusion  one  finds  oneself  obliged  to  part  company  with 
the  author  on  the  most  vital  subjects.     For  instance,  the  "Absolute" 
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is  described  as  the  "speculative  ideal  of  a  completely  coherent  system 
of  experience."  ^  We  are  not  sure  whether  by  the  Absolute  is  here 
meant  God  or  only  some  ultimate  abstraction  or  Hegelian  Idea.  The 
former  supposition  seems  justified  by  the  context  and  by  the  use  of 
capitals.  As  regards  the  knowability  of  the  ''Absolute"  in  this  sense 
the  author  vacillates.  At  best  he  thinks  '*  complete  certainty  "  unat- 
tainable. Now,  if  the  "Ultimate  Reality"  cannot  be  known  with 
* '  complete  certainty  ' '  our  * '  experience  as  a  whole  ' '  has  no  solid 
foundation,  is  built  on  the  shifting  sands.  The  vacillation  of  thought 
on  this  fundamental  subject  is  but  a  typical  instance  of  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  author's  system  throughout.  This  is  manifested  by  the 
constantly  reiterated  phrases  '  *  seems  to  be, "  "  appears  to  be, ' '  which 
introduce  many  of  the  most  important  and  obvious  truths. 

The  author's  concept  of  religion  is,  to  say  the  least,  singular. 
Religion,  he  claims,  "  is  a  thing  of  which  men  are  persuaded,  not 
something  that  can  be  proved  to  them."  Its  "grounds  are  not 
logical,"  but  such  as  "satisfy  the  feelings  and  the  will  rather  than 
the  pure  intellect. ' '  From  this  standpoint  one  is  not  surprised  at 
finding  ' '  the  religious  construction, ' '  described  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  It  rests  on  feeling,  and  yet  emphatically  insists  on  the  objectivity  of  its  content. 
It  is  an  intuitive  apprehension,  yet  the  completeness  of  that  which  it  professes  to  dis- 
cover requires  an  absolute  proof  which  could  only  be  mediately  given.  It  is  a  sort  of 
half-way  house  between  the  direct  acceptance  of  the  world  as  presented  to  us  by  the 
senses  and  the  speculative  construction.  It  tries  to  make  the  results  of  the  specula- 
tive insight  palpable  to  the  imagination.  It  shows  the  universe  as  a  picture,  the  aim 
of  life  as  a  threat,  duty  as  a  blow,  the  final  good  as  a  caress."  ^ 

Truly,  if  this  be  the  construction  raised  by  the  mind  in  its  "  effort 
to  view  the  Universe  as  a  complete  system  which  is  one,  beautiful  and 
good,"  it  must  soon  be  "seen  to  be  inadequate"  and  "the  need  of 
a  more  speculative  mode  of  construction  ' '  becomes  pressing.  But 
the  obvious  and  more  urgent  query  is  why  so  phantastic  a  figment 
should  be  honored  by  the  title  ' '  religious  construction  ' '  ? 

HOW  TO  REASON :  or  The  A  B  0  of  Logic  Eeduoed  to  Practice  in  ana- 
lyzing Essays,  Speeches,  Books.  To  this  is  added  an  Appendix  on 
Definition  and  the  Making  of  Abstracts.  By  the  Eev,  Richard  0. 
Bodkin,  CM.  Dublin :  Browne  &  Nolan,  Limited.  1902.  Pp.  xvi— 
184. 
It  certainly  should  comfort  the  tyro  struggling  with  the  figures  and 

moods  of  the  syllogism  to  be  told  by  so  experienced  an  authority  as 

'  P.  147.  »  P-  HS- 
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Stuart  Mill  ' '  how  very  simple  Logic  is  ' '  and  that  one  ' '  can  easily 
learn  it  mz.  few  weeks.''  Still  more  encouraging  are  the  instances 
cited  by  the  Port  Royalists  of  persons  having  become  familiar  "in 
four  or  five  days  with  all  that  is  any  use  in  Logic."  Doubtless  even 
Macaulay's  school  boy  would  like  to  know  why  if  Logic  is  so  easy 
and  so  quickly  mastered  he  is  doomed  to  wrestle  with  the  scientia 
scientiarum  so  long  and  so  painfully,  only  to  find  himself  in  the  end 
either  worsted  or  else  amongst  the  "  ten  out  of  a  thousand  "  who,  as 
the  Port  Royalists  say,  "  learn  Logic  and  yet  remember  nothing  oi  it 
six  months  afterwards  ?  "  It  may  not  be  difficult  to  satisfy  the  queru- 
lous youth  by  pointing  out  some  deficiencies  of  text-books,  methods, 
and,  possibly,  teachers.  Certainly,  however,  the  most  assuring 
answer  would  be  to  place  in  his  hands  the  A  B  C  of  Logic  reduced 
to  practice.  A  very  little  study  will  convince  him  that  at  least  the 
essentials  of  Logic  can  really  be  made  easy  and  that  Father  Bodkin 
has  exemplified  most  happily  the  art  of  facilitation.  The  secret  of 
his  art  lies  first  in  the  exclusion  of  whatever  is  not  of  the  quintessence 
of  the  subject ;  secondly,  in  the  perfect  transparentness  and  simplicity 
of  the  exposition ;  thirdly,  in  the  continual  reduction  of  the  rules  to 
practice;  lastly,  in  the  skilful  adaptation  of  the  typography  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  beginner. 

Other  efforts,  not  a  few,  have  been  made  to  facilitate  and  apply 
the  study  of  Logic,  if  any  has  succeeded  as  completely  as  this  Abcdery, 
it  has  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  present  reviewer.  One  could 
wish,  indeed,  that  the  author  had  not  set  himself  so  firmly  to  "teach- 
ing the  least  possible.'"  The  treatment  starts  with  the  Proposition, 
includes  the  Syllogism,  Logical  Analysis,  Definition,  and  an  admirable 
chapter  on  the  making  of  Abstracts.  Just  a  few  pages  on  Ideas  and 
Generalization,  and  a  few  more  on  Induction,  Science  and  System- 
atization,  would  not  have  added  much  to  the  volume  nor  have  increased 
unduly  the  complexity  of  the  matter,  whilst  they  would  have  extended 
the  usefulness  of  the  little  book  considerably. 

THE  RELATION  OP  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  TO  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. Lecture  delivered  before  the  Eoyal  Belgian  Society.  By 
Mgr.  Desire  Mercier ;  translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  Edmund 
J.  Wirth,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger 
Brothers.    1902.    Pp.  62. 

Doctor  Wirth  has  done  well  to  give  Mgr.  Mercier' s  lecture  a  wide 
sphere  of  illumination  by  presenting  it  in  English  translation.  The 
professional  student  of  philosophy  may  be  supposed  acquainted  with 
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the  work  accomplished  by  Mgr.  Mercier  in  harmonizing  the  results  of 
recent  investigations  in  experimental  psychology  with  Neo-Scholas- 
ticism.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  two  currents,  knew  and  knows 
that  they  are  not  only  not  opposed  but  that  they  are  reciprocally 
necessary  to  complete  each  other.  A  brief  but  lucid  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  "  new  psychology  "  and  a  clear  presentation 
of  its  points  of  contact  with  a  spiritualistic  philosophy  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  experimental  research  gives  on  the  one  hand  a  con- 
crete setting  and  extension  to  that  philosophy  whilst  receiving  there- 
from on  the  other  hand  its  rational  or  metaphysical  foundations,  are 
set  forth  in  this  lecture.  The  translation  is  well  done.  We  would 
suggest  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  the  use  of  another  term 
{^endeavor,  for  instance)  instead  of  thesis  on  pages  7  and  8,  and  the 
insertion  of  some  such  phrase  as  subject-matter  of  before  Chemistry  on 
page  16. 

FLOEETUM   S.   PEANOISOI    ASSISIENSIS.     Edidit   Paul   Sabatier. 
Paris :  Fischbaclier.    Prix,  4  fr. 

M.  Sabatier  occupies  the  curious  position  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  while  at  the  same 
time  rejecting  personally  every  dogma  of  Christianity.  As  reviewer  I 
have  no  concern  with  his  private  belief  or  disbelief,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  obtrude  them  in  his  literary  works.  That  is  happily  not  the  case 
in  the  carefully  edited  reprint  before  us  which  bears  every  mark  of 
painstaking  research.  ^^The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,''  better 
known  under  its  soft  Tuscan  name  of  the  Fioretti  di  San  Francisco, 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  Catholic  public.  Its  touching  simplicity, 
its  sweet  seriousness,  its  life-like  portraiture  of  the  gentle  St.  Assisi 
and  his  poor  followers,  have  about  them  a  fragrance  and  a  charm  rare 
indeed  in  ascetical  literature.  M.  Sabatier  well  describes  it  in  his 
introduction,  as  a  book  "  in  which  Italians  can  behold  themselves  as 
in  a  glass,  children  discover  pretty  tales,  and  the  old  find  pages  of  a 
philosophical  and  religious  value  unequalled  by  any  religious  book. ' ' 
The  complete  text  has  already  appeared  in  the  voluminous  Actus  S. 
Francisci  et  Sociorum  Eius,  but  the  Italian  version  contains  twenty - 
three  chapters  less.  It  is  this  latter  abridged  edition,  popular  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy  and  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  St. 
Francis  elsewhere,  that  M.  Sabatier  has  now  published  in  a  Latin  dress. 
He  has  done  his  work  excellently.    AH  available  MSS.  have  been  care- 
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fully  collated ;  we  are  given  the  original  text  in  its  purity,  and  the 
value  of  the  work  is  considerably  enhanced  by  an  instructive  intro- 
duction written  in  thoroughly  scholarly  fashion  by  the  editor.  On 
the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship,  M.  Sabatier  decided  in  favor  of 
Brother  Hugolin,  who  embodied  the  traditions  received  through 
Brother  Jaques  from  Brother  Leo,  the  disciple  of  St.  Francis.  But 
he  adds:   "The  true  author  is  the  Italian  people     .  •   .  The  book 

is  in  a  degree  anonymous,  because  it  is  national."  Later,  indefend- 
ing  the  book's  historical  accuracy  against  those  critics  who  bring 
forward  its  late  appearance  in  1320  as  proof  positive  of  its  untrust- 
worthiness,  he  argues  with  much  force  that  the  internal  evidence 
shows  plainly  that  the  memories  embodied  in  the  Fioretti  are  derived 
from  Brother  Leo,  St.  Francis'  confidant  and  companion  to  the  end. 
"  The  portrait  is  life-like,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  book  with 
the  writings  of  the  Saint ;  the  works  mutually  complete  each  other. 
The  Fioretti  shines  with  inward  truth."  He  says  beautifully  else- 
where that  ' '  the  Fioretti  is  the  portrait  of  the  Italian  soul  formed  by 
the  Middle  Ages."  There  is  an  interesting  parallel  drawn  in  its  favor 
with  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  M.  Sabatier  dilates  in  quite  Catholic 
fashion  on  its  religious  value  as  setting  forth  in  simple  tales  the  highest 
truths,  such  as  the  priceless  worth  of  the  soul  and  the  way  that  leads 
to  Paradise.  We  trust  that  the  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis  may 
bloom  in  many  Catholic  households,  and  may  prove  the  precursor  of 
similar  works  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  International  Society 
for  Franciscan  Research,  of  which  the  present  editor  is  the  founder. 

WITH  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA.  Being  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  John 
Stokoe,  Naval  Surgeon,  Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  Fremaux 
by  Edith  S.  Stokoe.  New  York  and  London:  John  Lane.  1902. 
Pp.  258. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sad  story  of  Napoleon's  last  sojourn 
of  five  and  a  half  years  in  exile  at  St.  Helena.  He  himself  believed 
that  he  would  have  reached  the  age  of  eighty  but  for  the  inhuman 
treatment  he  received  in  "  cette  ile  maudite,"  as  he  styled  it,  at  the 
hands  of  his  English  captors.  Whether  England,  as  a  responsible 
agent  determining  the  method  of  keeping  the  formidable  "con- 
queror" at  bay,  is  to  be  charged  with  narrow  and  inhuman  prejudice, 
which  provoked  wanton  cruelty,  and  brought  the  Emperor  to  an  un- 
timely end,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  four  eye-witnesses 
who  have,  each  independently,  left  us  a  memoir  of  Napoleon's  cap- 
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tivity,  agree  in  their  statements  regarding  the  needless  humiliations, 
the  discomforts  and  petty  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  sick  and 
broken  hero  by  a  brutal  governor.  Later,  in  1853,  the  English 
lawyer  William  Forsyth  undertook  to  clear  his  nation  from  the  re- 
proach by  publishing  some  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  posthumous  papers. 
Lowe  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  Island  in  August,  181 5, 
that  is,  about  eight  months  after  Napoleon  had  been  transported 
thither.  From  his  own  statements  it  would  appear  that  the  strict 
vigilance,  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
friends  who  were  intriguing  to  facilitate  the  Emperor's  flight  and 
restoration,  caused  the  bitterest  rancour  and  malign  statements  against 
him  on  the  part  of  Dr.  O'Meara,  Count  Las  Cases,  Dr.  Antom- 
marchi,  and  Montholon.  Since  Forsyth's  apology  of  Sir  Lowe's 
there  have,  however,  appeared  the  statements  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  to  report  upon  ' '  General 
Bonaparte's  Exile ;  "  and  these  substantially  agree  with  Dr.  O'Meara's 
charges  against  England's  persistent  policy  of  cruel  neglect.  To  this 
side  of  the  discussion  must  be  added  the  account  of  Dr.  John  Stokoe, 
British  Surgeon,  who  attended  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  from  June, 
1817,  to  September,  1819.  He  had  participated  in  the  struggle  of 
the  fleets  of  his  own  country  with  those  of  the  French  Consulate  and 
Empire,  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  and  at 
Trafalgar,  and  had  gained  for  himself  a  splendid  record  as  a  loyal 
and  efficient  surgeon-soldier.  Finally  he  succeeded  Dr.  O'Meara 
as  attendant  physician  to  the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena.  After  a 
little  more  than  a  year  there  he  was,  like  his  predecessor,  recalled 
and  court-martialed  on  the  ground  of  having  facilitated  clan- 
destine correspondence  between  Napoleon  and  his  friends.  The 
story  of  the  trial,  with  its  chief  cause  and  incidental  circumstances,  is 
here  related  by  the  author,  who  drew  his  material  from  Stokoe' s 
papers  which  he  found  in  possession  of  one  of  the  surgeon's  great- 
grand-nieces.  Miss  Edith  Stokoe,  of  London.  The  writer  supplies  those 
occurrences  in  the  history  which,  although  Dr.  Stokoe  was  not  a  wit- 
ness of  them  personally,  can  be  gathered  from  his  correspondence  and 
notes  when  brought  into  relation  ;with  the  facts  admitted  on  other 
testimony  of  equal  trustworthiness.  Dr.  Stokoe's  relation  to  the  Bona- 
parte family  brought  him  incidentally  to  the  United  States,  where 
Napoleon's  eldest  brother.  King  Joseph,  was  living.  Toward  1821, 
one  of  the  young  princesses,  Charlotte,  who  had  remained  with  her 
mother  at    Brussels,   came  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  her  father.      Dr. 
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Stokes  acted  as  her  medical  attendant  on  the  voyage.  He  remained 
until  1823,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  King,  but  returned  again  in 
a  similar  capacity  as  escort  to  the  royal  family.  Degraded  from  his 
rank  at  home,  he  thus  found  friends  in  the  New  World,  whose  confi- 
dence and  respect  he  commanded  to  the  end  of  his  life.  There  is  no 
reference  in  the  account  to  Napoleon's  inner  life,  either  as  to  his  rela- 
tions with  those  whom  he  had  once  loved,  like  Josephine,  or  to  his 
religious  convictions  and  feelings,  things  which  one  would  imagine 
must  have  come  back  to  him  in  the  desolate  hours  of  his  banishment, 
with  slow  death  staring  him  steadily  in  the  face.  But  perhaps  these 
thoughts  had  no  palpable  existence  for  Dr.  Stokoe  anymore  than  they 
had  for  General  Bernadotte,  who  managed  to  ridicule  them  once  or 
twice  in  the  hearing  of  Napoleon,  as  we  know  from  other  accounts. 

SAINT  ANTHONY  OP  PADUA.  By  M.  PAbbe  Albert  Lepitre.  Trans- 
lated by  Edith  Guest.  London :  Duckworth.  1902.  Pp.  186. 
Price,  38.  6d. 

A  critical  life  of  the  great  miracle-worker  of  Padua  has  long  been 
a  desideratum.  The  authenticated  materials  are  of  the  scantiest,  and 
it  needs  an  historical  mind  to  sift  the  few  grains  of  wheat  from  the 
overgrown  superstructure  of  legendary  chaff.  M.  Lepitre  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  erred  on  the  side  of  credulity.  In  spite  of  a  natural 
temptation  to  let  sentiment  do  duty  for  hard  fact,  he  has  patiently 
rejected  much  that,  with  all  its  mediaeval  charm,  could  not  stand  the 
test  of  critical  examination.  We  have  as  a  result  a  Life  of  St.  Anthony 
that  will  take  high  rank  among  students  of  hagiographical  lore  as  a 
highly  satisfactory  specimen  of  original  research. 

The  story  unfolded  lucidly,  and,  in  parts,  even  brilliantly,  is 
briefly  thus  :  Born  in  1195,  of  Portuguese  parentage,  St.  Anthony  won 
distinction  at  Coimbra  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1220 
he  joined  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  in  the  following  year  we  find  him 
at  the  general  chapter  held  at  Assisi  under  Brother  Elias,  with  the 
founder  himself  present  as  a  simple  friar.  Afterwards  he  was  attached 
to  the  province  of  Romagna,  and  preached  against  the  then  popular 
heresies  of  the  Patarini  and  Cathari  with  such  signal  success  that  he 
was  reckoned  the  St.  Dominic  of  Limousin.  Miracles  became  natural 
to  him ;  he  lived  in  a  world  of  supernatural  realities,  and  his  heroic 
sanctity  of  life  went  hand  and  hand  with  visions  of  the  unseen.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  in  his  own  Order  that  he  was  sent  as  one  of 
its  representatives  to  Gregory  IX  in  1230,  in  order  to  obtain  an  authori- 
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tative  decision  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  bearing  of  the  will  of 
St.  Francis  to  the  rule.  M.  Lepitre's  treatment  of  this  important  feature 
of  the  Saint's  life  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  his  book,  which  is  in 
other  respects  as  full  and  as  accurate  as  could  be  desired.  Padua 
became  St.  Anthony's  home.  He  died  there  in  1231,  while  under 
forty,  and  his  body  rests  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria.  So  many 
miracles  were  wrought  through  his  intercession  that  he  was  canonized 
by  Gregory  IX  within  a  year  of  his  death.  His  works  were  as  laborious 
as  his  power  of  winning  souls  from  sin  were  unequalled.  His  character 
was  singularly  lovable,  having  all  the  Italian  charm  of  sweetness  and 
gentleness,  mellowed  by  the  strength  that  comes  from  uninterrupted 
communion  with  God.  Even  to  the  present  day  he  is  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  his  adopted  countrymen  under  the  endearing  name  of 
"  II  Santo" — the  saint /ar  excellence. 

The  life  in  itself  is  admirable ;  we  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of 
the  translation. .  French  idioms  are  retained  ;  the  terms  of  phrase  are 
harsh  and  uncouth ;  and  the  meaning  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  make 
out. 

Miss  Guest  follows  no  uniform  plan  either  in  her  spelling  of  foreign 
names  or  in  her  nomenclature  of  the  saints.  All  this  is  aggravating, 
but  does  not  after  all  detract  materially  from  the  solid  value  of  the 
Abbd  Lepitre's  painstaking  biography  of  a  very  human  Saint  whom  to 
know  as  he  was  is  to  love  from  the  heart. 

THE  DAY  OF  AN  INVALID.  From  the  French  of  Abba  Perreyve. 
By  Eev.  Joseph  Bruneau,  SS.  (Authorized  translation.)  New  York ; 
Okristian  Press  Association  Publishing  Company.    1902.    Pp.  230. 

Henry  Perreyve  was  one  of  those  generous  and  high-minded  char- 
acters who  throw  a  halo  about  their  most  ordinary  actions  by  making 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  affectionate  devotion  to  duty  habitually 
enter  into  their  motives.  He  died  young,  but  the  few  years  of  his 
priestly  career  were  marked  by  frequent  phases  of  suffering,  both 
physical  and  spiritual.  This,  together  with  a  natural  sympathy  for 
others  in  pain,  caused  him  eagerly  to  seize  the  opportunities  of  com- 
forting the  afflicted  within  his  reach.  The  little  volume  before  us, 
well  known  for  years  to  French  readers  under  the  name  oi  Journee  des 
malades,  is  the  result  of  notes  and  letters  which  he  wrote  at  intervals 
during  his  priestly  ministrations.  A  translation  into  English  was  made 
some  years  ago  by  an  Anglican  lady,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
From  Morning  to  Evening:  A  Book  for  Invalids.     But  the  translator 
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took  certain  liberties  with  the  original,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of 
Protestants.  As  almost  a  third  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  consoling 
use  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  infirm, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  how  much  of  change  any  attempt  to  make 
the  volume  palatable  to  non-Catholics  really  involves.  The  reflections 
are  practical  as  well  as  devotional ;  which  is  particularly  true  of  the 
second  part,  entitled  "  During  the  Day,"  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
titles  "  Love  Your  Room,"  "Anxiety  and  Suspense,"  "  Weakness," 
"The  Priest,"  "The  Physician,"  "Remedies,"  "Obedience," 
"Patience,"  "Reading,"  "Visitors,"  "  Fancied  Ailments,"  etc. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Father  Bruneau,  by  his  translation  of 
the  volume,  has  made  certain  rare  graces  accessible  to  numerous  per- 
sons— that  is,  both  to  Catholic  and  to  those  who  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Catholic  friends,  physicians,  and  nurses. 

THE  HOLT  SOULS.  November  Leaves  from  Father  Faber.  Collected  by 
the  Eev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  O.M.I.  London :  E.  &  T.  Washboume : 
New  York,  Oincinnati,  Ohicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.    1902.    Pp.  100. 

These  little  bundles  of  fragrant  ' '  leaves  ' '  selected  from  the  garden 
plots  of  Catholic  devotion  have  the  twofold  effect  of  stimulating  piety 
in  certain  defined  directions,  and  of  creating  taste  for  the  reading  of 
well  approved  works  like  those  of  Father  Faber.  "It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  beautiful  devotion  of  setting  apart  the  month  of 
November  for  the  Holy  Souls,  in  the  same  way  as  we  consecrate  the 
month  of  May  to  our  dearest  Lady,  could  become  naturalized  among 
us  and  of  universal  observance. ' '  Father  Fitzpatrick  offers  to  aid  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  pious  desire  expressed  by  the  author  of  All  for 
Jesus.  He  selects  as  the  headings  of  seven  brief  chapters  :  (i )  The 
six  advantages  of  giving  our  Indulgences  to  the  Souls  in  Purgatory ; 
(2)  Devotion  for  Sinful  Souls  and  Holy  Souls;  (3)  Double  view  of 
Purgatory;  (4)  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  on  Purgatory  ;  (5)  Union  of 
the  two  views ;  (6)  The  Eminence  and  the  Prerogatives  of  this  Devo- 
tion ;   (  7  )  Examples  of  the  Saints. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


All  the  Russias :  Henry  Norman. 
Scribner.     $4.00. 

Petersburg,  Moscow,  F  i  n- 
land,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  the 
Volga,  Central  Asia,  and  Siberia, 
are  described  with  an  eye  to  Eng- 
lish readers ;  the  economic,  finan- 
cial, agricultural,  and  reformatory 
policy  of  M.  de  Witte  is  set  forth 
with  similar  intention  ;  and  Rus- 
sia's foreign  policy  and  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  Russia  are 
considered  in  a  pacificatory  fash- 
ion, the  general  drift  being  assur- 
ance of  Russian  amiability.  A 
chapter  on  Count  Tolstoi,  couched 
in  most  laudatory  terms,  is  in- 
cluded, and  the  volume  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Apollo  and  Keats  on  Browning : 

Clifford    and    Sidney    Lanier. 

Badger.     1^1.50. 

Some  good  sonnets  and  qua- 
trains ;  excellent  songs  in  negro 
dialect,  written  in  collaboration 
with  the  late  Sidney  Lanier,  and 
a  farcical  burlesque  giving  its 
name  to  the  volume,  which  abounds 
in  warm  Confederate  feeling. 


Banner  of  Blue  :  S.  R.  Crockett. 
McClure.     $1.50. 

The  theme  is  a  Scottish 
laird's  unjust  preference  for  his 
profligate  son,  for  whose  sake  he 
robs  and  persecutes  his  younger 
brother.  Justice  is  dealt  out  in  the 
end,  but  the  story  is  written  with 
so  much  sentimental  exaggera- 
tion that  the  reader  finds  himself 
equally  indifferent  to  the  sinners 
and  the  virtuous. 

Barbara   Ladd :    Charles   G.   D. 
Roberts.     Page.     $1.50. 

The  biography  of  a  lady  of 
nature's  own,  showing  her  child- 
ish waywardness  under  strict  eigh- 
teenth century  control,  her  im- 
provement when  granted  some 
freedom,  her  wooing,  and  her 
winning.  The  time  is  the  early 
years  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  some  space 
is  given  to  Whig  and  Tory  discus- 
sion, but  the  main  interest  is  pure- 
ly personal,  and  the  story  is  dis- 
tinguished from  common -place 
historical  novels  by  long  passages 
devoted  to  woodland  lore.     The 
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style  is  polished,  equally  free  from 
eccentricity  and  provincialism, 
and  remarkable  at  this  moment. 

Bayard  from  Bengal :  Thomas  A. 
Guthrie  (F.  Anstey).  Apple- 
ton.     $1.50. 

The  supposed  writer  is  a 
Baboo,  and  between  misapplied 
proverbs  and  corrupted  polysylla- 
bles, he  makes  himself  a  diverting 
dialect  and  style.  His  many  ad- 
ventures are  such  as  would  natu- 
rally come  to  a  man  who  applied 
the  standards  of  India  to  London, 
and  interpreted  English  character 
by  his  own,  and  he  never  ceases 
to  surprise  himself  and  his  readers 
by  his  discoveries. 

Beaiitifal  Mrs.  Moulton :  Nathan- 
iel Stephenson.  Lane.  ^1.20 
net. 

The  heroine,  whose  portrait, 
by  a  celebrated  artist,  has  made 
her  famous  as  a  beauty,  is  gradu- 
ally alienated  from  her  husband 
by  his  devotion  to  business,  but 
would  be  reunited  to  him  in  time, 
but  for  the  machinations  of  a  con- 
ceited, cold-blooded  youth  who 
deliberately  widens  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two,  financially  ruins 
the  husband,  and  causes  his  death. 
The  strength  of  the  story  lies  in 
character  study ;  its  plot  is  not 
symmetrical. 

Blood  Tax :     Dorothea   Gerard. 

Dodd.      $1.50. 

An  English  inquirer's  discov- 
eries in  regard  to  the  perfections 
of  the  German  military  system 
and  the  effect  of  conscription  on 
Germans  and  German  society  are 
embodied  in  a  story  interesting 
in  itself  and  brilliantly  illustrative 
of  the  relations  of  Empire  and 
army. 


Captain  Craig' :  E.  A.  Robinson. 
Houghton.     ^i.oo  net. 

Poems  of  much  originality, 
some  being  studies  of  lives  pecu- 
liarly isolated  either  by  chance  or 
by  choice,  some  ballads  and  some 
sonnets.  Both  for  their  thought^ 
and  for  their  expression,  they  are 
worthy  of  attention,  and  they  have 
none  of  the  fashionable  affected 
vices. 

Captive  of  the  Roman  Eagles: 
Felix  Dahn .  Mc  Clurg.  g  i .  5  o . 
The  captive  is  a  wayward 
German  girl,  taken  prisoner  by 
an  expedition  sent  by  Gratianus, 
and  the  author's  intention  is  to 
contrast  the  first  dawn  of  Ger- 
man unity  with  the  period  of  Ro- 
man disintegration.  The  noble 
characters  and  the  evil  are  im- 
partially distributed  among  the 
races  and  classes  represented  ;  the 
antiquarian  details  are  not  over- 
abundant, and  the  book  is  entirely 
free  from  the  objectionable  features 
common  to  most  stories  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Chips,  Fragments,  and  Vestiges : 
"Gail  Hamilton."  Lee.  $1.20 
net. 

An  interesting  series  of  verses 
written  by  a  precocious  child  and 
clever  woman,  some  for  private 
occasions,  a  few  for  public  cele- 
brations, and  a  few  for  publication. 
Their  value  is  chiefly  biographical, 
although  two  of  the  serious  pieces 
were  influential  in  the  early  days 
of  the  civil  war. 

Christmas  Greeting :   Marie   Co- 
relli.     Dodd.     $1.50  net. 
The  author  kindly  expounds 
the  British  constitution  to  Cardi- 
nal Vaughan,  throws  a  pebble  or 
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two  at  the  Jesuits,  says  that  she  is 
a  Christian,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  certain  coronation  rhapsodies, 
thrusts  at  critics,  and  many  verses, 
composes  what  may  be  taken  as 
her  ideal  of  her  title.  The  volume 
is  handsome  ;  its  contents,  for  the 
most  part,  mildly  absurd. 

Condensed  Novels :  F.  Bret  Harte. 

Houghton.     $1.25. 

Anthony  Hope,  Sir  Conan 
Doyle,  Mr.  Caine,  the  author  of 
< '  David  Harum, ' '  Mr.  Kipling, 
Miss  Corelli,  and  the  jackboot  and 
cannikin  historical  novelists  are 
those  whose  work  is  chosen  for 
condensation.  Mr.  Kipling  and 
Sir  Conan  are  treated  with  ap- 
parent ill-feeling,  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  the  American  writer  very 
justly,  and  Mr.  Caine  and  Miss 
Corelli  in  a  manner  highly  con- 
solatory to  those  compelled  by 
duty  to  read  them.  The  very  title 
of '  *  The  Minx  and  the  Manxman ' ' 
is  a  joy. 

Doctor  Bryson :  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man .      Scribner.      $1.50. 

Descriptions  of  diseases  and 
of  acute  cases  of  croup  and  diph- 
theria are  given  with  much  detail, 
and  the  question  of  divorce  is 
seriously  debated  by  a  woman  un- 
worthily mated  and  a  man  who 
loves  her.  A  mature  reader  in 
good  health  will  find  the  story 
clever  and  entertaining  ;  but  it  is 
not  for  the  young  or  for  the  in- 
valid— least  of  all,  for  the  hyster- 
ical— and  one  scene  is  much  too 
intimate  for  good  taste  and  prob- 
ability. 

Donovan  Pasha:  Gilbert  Parker. 
Applet  on.     1 1. 00. 


Short  stories  of  Egypt  in  the 
days  of  Ismail  Khedive,  setting 
forth  the  exceeding  cleverness  of 
Donovan,  and  the  depravity  of  the 
official  Egyptian,  the  incapacity 
of  the  other  native  types,  and  the 
reforming  and  elevating  influence 
of  the  English  occupation.  Their 
literary  quality  is  excellent. 

Downrenter's    Son:    Ruth    Hall. 
Houghton.      ^1.50  net. 

The  rudeness  of  family  life  in 
a  village  of  central  New  York 
during  the  time  of  the  anti-rent 
agitation  is  vividly  shown,  and 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
impartially  stated ;  but  the  regu- 
larly recurring  battle  between  the 
old  generation  and  the  new,  and 
the  love  of  a  roughly-bred  man 
for  a  refined  girl,  are  kept  in  the 
foreground  of  the  story,  which  is 
well  written. 

Eagle   Blood:  James   H.    Creel- 
man.     Lothrop.     $1.50. 

The  heir  of  an  impoverished 
English  earl,  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  earn  a  livelihood,  be- 
comes a  journalist  in  New  York  ; 
falls  in  love  with  the  intensely 
patriotic  daughter  of  an  associate  ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  her  influence, 
enlists  in  the  American  army  while 
serving  as  a  correspondent  in  the 
Philippines,  and  is  at  last  natural- 
ized, resigning  all  his  rights  as  a 
British  subject.  Incidentally,  he 
is  entrapped  by  an  adventuress, 
an  adept  in  hypnotic  suggestion. 
The  author's  personal  experience 
enables  him  to  make  the  descrip- 
tions of  newspaper  offices,  camps, 
battles,  and  tropical  scenery  vivid 
and  original. 
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Emmy  Lou:  Her  Book  and 
Heart:  George  Madden  Mar- 
tin.     Mc  dure.      $1.50. 

A  little  girl's  school  experi- 
ence is  related  with  much  detail 
and  more  repetition,  but  in  a 
gentle,  kindly  spirit,  and  with 
fine  appreciation  of  a  tenderly 
reared  child's  bewilderment  when 
first  encountering  the  world  be- 
yond the  door  of  her  home. 

English  Lyrics  of  a  Finnish 
Harp :  Herman  E.  Donner. 
Badger.      %\.2^. 

Some  very  good  translations 
from  the  Finnish  and  Swedish 
give  this  volume  a  certain  value, 
but  the  author's  own  verses  abound 
in  small  divergences  from  verbal 
accuracy,  and  are  of  slight  com- 
parative consequence  to  the  or- 
dinary reader,  although  they  re- 
pay attentive  perusal. 

Etemalism:  Orlando  J.  Smith. 
Houghton.     ;?ii.2  5  net. 

A  layman's  attempt  to  for- 
mulate a  theory  of  Divine  justice 
apparently  without  any  study  of 
systematic  theology  or  much 
knowledge  of  Catholicity.  It  is 
curious  in  many  ways,  and  worth 
reading  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
bewilderment  in  which  Protest- 
antism as  now  taught  and 
preached,  leaves  an  educated  in- 
quirer after  righteousness.  There 
is  little  danger  that  it  will  attract 
a  lay-reader. 

Flight  of  Pony  Baker:  W.  D. 
Howells.  Harper.  $1.25  net. 
The  author  describes  an  epi- 
sode in  a  little  boy's  life  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  recounting  the 
child's  feelings  in  childish  phrases. 


The  fidelity  to  truth  is  perfect,  and 
the  mawkish  sentimentalism  of 
writers  who  attempt  this  class  of 
work  and  yet  strive  to  edify  a  pos- 
sible boyish  reader  is  nowhere 
present.  The  very  truth  of  the 
picture  makes  the  book  unfit  for 
children  and  they  are  sure  to  mis- 
apprehend it,  but  every  man  who 
when  a  boy,  dreamed  of  running 
away,  will  enjoy  it. 

Henry  "Wadsworth  Longfellow : 
Thomas  W.  Higginson.  $1. 10 
net. 

The  author's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  society  in 
which  Longfellow  lived,  his  almost 
lifelong  enjoyment  of  the  poet's 
friendship,  and  his  great  critical 
ability  and  wide  reading  make 
him  an  ideal  biographer,  and  his 
family  connection  with  Longfel- 
low enables  him  to  introduce  cer- 
tain hitherto  unprinted  papers 
showing  the  private  character  of 
the  man  in  one  of  its  most  pleas- 
ant aspects. 

Holland  Wolves  :  J.  Breckenridge 

Ellis.      McClurg.      $1.50. 

The  two  huge,  uncouth  lovers 
of  a  Dutch  Catholic  girl  living 
in  the  Netherlands  in  the  time  of 
Alva's  invasion  give  this  story  its 
name.  The  hero,  a  fugitive  from 
a  monastery  entered  for  no  defi- 
nite reason,  wins  this  girl's  love 
and  also  that  of  the  reputed 
daughter  of  one  of  Alva's  cap- 
tains, and  of  another  Dutch 
girl.  He  escapes  from  these  two 
and  marries  the  first,  but  the  rea- 
son for  his  choice  or  for  any  other 
incident  in  the  story  is  "  hid  by 
a  veil." 
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House  under  the  Sea :  Max  Pem- 

berton.  Appleton.  $1.50. 
A  wild  romance  of  a  solitary 
island  visited  at  intervals  by  a  fog 
causing  sleep  or  madness,  and  in- 
habited by  a  man  enriched  by 
wrecking,  the  wife  who  married 
him  not  knowing  his  real  charac- 
ter, and  his  villainous  dependents. 
A  party  organized  to  rescue  her, 
successively  discovers  the  horrors 
of  the  place  and  also  of  the  sub- 
marine dwelling  to  which  the 
slumber -giving  fog  does  not  pene- 
trate. In  spite  of  its  marvels, 
the  book  is  rather  dull. 

In  Arg^olis:    George  Horton. 
McClurg.     11.75  ^'^• 

A  pretty  and  well  illustrated 
quarto  with  descriptions  of  scenes 
and  persons  in  modem  Greece, 
diversified  by  translated  and  orig- 
inal poems.  The  author  writes 
as  a  resident,  not  as  a  visitor. 

In  the  Morning  Glow :  Roy  Rolfe 
Gilson.  Harper.  $1.25. 
Very  long,  very  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  ' '  how  you ' '  felt 
when  you  were  a  somewhat  dull 
boy  in  a  dull  family.  The  pa- 
thetic and  humorous  intentions 
never  reach  accomplishment. 

Intrusions  of  Peggy :  ' '  Anthony 
Hope."  Harper.  $1.50. 
Peggy  * '  intrudes  ' '  when  her 
friends  are  in  trouble  and  brings 
them  relief.  The  characters  be- 
long to  that  English  social  stratum 
in  which  money  is  so  great  a  ne- 
cessity that  some  women  belong- 
ing to  it  sometimes  accept  finan- 
cial aid  from  rich  men  with 
families  desiring  to  enter  it,  and 
often   pay   a   heavy    penalty   for 


their  foolishness.  The  hero  is  an 
inventor  of  whom  early  poverty 
has  made  a  miser,  but  the  story 
leaves  him  cured  and  happy.  It 
is  a  pretty  piece  of  delicate 
comedy. 

Leaven  of  a  Great  City :  Lilian 
W.  Betts.     Dodd.     $1.50  net. 

Papers  describing  the  experi- 
ence and  methods,  political  and 
social,  of  some  of  the  lay  workers 
in  the  lowest  and  worst  parts  of 
New  York.  It  shows  the  unde- 
serving poor  quite  as  plainly  as 
the  unmerciful  rich,  and  the  mis- 
chief-making injudicious  alms- 
giver  more  plainly  than  either. 

Letters  of  a  Self-made  Merchant 
to  his  Son :  George  Horace 
Lori  mer .     Small.     $1.50. 

Epistles  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  Chicago  stockyards,  enriched 
with  excellent  common  sense,  well 
adapted  to  showing  a  foolish  boy 
the  absurdity  of  snobbishness,  in- 
dolence, and  the  folly  of  expecting 
to  receive  anything  from  the 
world  without  earning  it,  and  so 
phrased  as  to  impress  its  truths 
upon  the  dullest. 

Lilian  Bell  Birthday  Book :  A.  H. 
Boque.     -Page,     jli.50. 

The  author  devoutly  believes 
in  the  surpassing  merits  of  every- 
thing American,  detests  sentimen- 
talism,  and  expresses  herself  ef- 
fectively, although  sometimes  too 
bluntly  for  good  taste.  The  vol- 
ume is  printed  with  alternating 
blank  pages,  and  is  a  suitable  gift- 
book  for  those  suificiently  mature 
not  to  mistake  its  wit  and  fun  for 
inspired  wisdom. 
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Love  and  the  Soul-Hunters :  Mrs. 

Craigie.  (John  Oliver  Hobbes.) 

Funk.     ;^i.5o. 

The  secretary  of  an  exiled 
prince  falls  in  love  with  the  girl 
whom  the  prince  wooes,  and 
plunges  into  complicated  intrigue 
and  even  into  crime  to  gain  her, 
but  in  spite  of  him  and  of  a  large 
number  of  other  persons,  the  two 
are  married.  The  author  men- 
tions scandalous  relations  with 
perfect  calmness,  and  although 
coventionally  decent,  the  story  is 
not  to  be  commended. 

Millionairess :  Julian  Ralph. 
Lothrop.     $1.50. 

A  suddenly  enriched  girl's 
efforts  to  become  a  social  and  phi- 
lanthropic force,  her  failures  and 
successes,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
certain  persons  encountered  dur- 
ing the  struggle,  are  described 
with  some  power,  but  with  a 
strange  lack  of  sympathy.  The 
author  cannot  shake  off  the  jour- 
nalistic habit,  and  superficially 
describes  acts  instead  of  revealing 
the  animating  thought.  He  has  a 
decided  leaning  towards  belief  in 
"  spiritual  manifestations." 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  George 
E.  Woodberry.  Ho ught on. 
%\.\o  net. 

A  critical  biography,  con- 
densing the  substance  of  the  pub- 
lished letters  and  note-books,  and 
the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Bridge. 
It  differs  from  former  books  on 
Hawthorne,  in  being  written  by 
one  unconnected  with  him  in  any 
way,  and  too  young  to  know  the 
country  in  which  Hawthorne 
lived.  It  is  thus  quite  free  from 
the    too   deferential    attitude    of 


some  earlier  writers,  and  some- 
times it  even  seems  too  severe, 
but  it  is  quite  free  from  any  parti- 
san political  feeling. 

New  France  and  New  England : 

John  Fiske.    Houghton.    $1.65 

net. 

A  volume,  intended  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  colonial  his- 
tories, issued  at  intervals  during 
the  author's  lifetime,  but  only 
partly  revised  by  him.  All  but 
two  chapters  remain  in  the  form 
of  lectures,  condensing  long 
periods  of  time  and  many  impor- 
tant events,  but  they  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. Six  valuable  maps  illus- 
trate the  work.  The  chapter  on 
the  Salem  witchcraft  excitement 
is  the  best  summary  of  the  matter 
yet  published. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches :    Bar- 
oness von  Hutten.     Houghton. 

^1.50. 

The  heroine,  a  mildly  dis- 
contented wife,  and  the  hero,  an 
author,  exchange  letters  until  each 
becomes  enamored  of  the  other, 
neither  expecting  that  they  shall 
meet.  Chance  brings  them  into 
intimate  companionship  for  a  few 
days,  and  they  confess  their  love, 
and  separate.  The  letters  are  full 
of  excellent  epistolary  fencing, 
and  the  talk  is  worthy  of  the  wo- 
man's breeding  and  position  and 
the  man's  alleged  ability.  Their 
resistance  to  temptation  is  purely 
ethical  in  its  motive,  but  it  is  suc- 
cessful. 

Paul  Kelver:  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
Dodd.     $1.50. 

The  earlier  chapters  describe 
the   childhood   of  a   boy    whose 
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father  is  a  hopeless  dreamer,  and 
are  carefully  and  pleasantly  writ- 
ten. The  later  experiences  are 
somewhat  shadowy,  but  include 
some  clever  episodes. 

Private  Soldier  under  Washing- 
ton :  Charles  Knowles  Bolton. 
Scrihier.     $1.25  net. 

A  careful  study  of  a  much 
neglected  class,  summarizing  the 
study  of  official  documents  and  the 
correspondence  and  diaries  of  offi- 
cers and  of  men,  and  illustrated 
by  many  pictures  and  facsimiles. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  colonial 
people,  dialect,  personal  habits, 
modes  of  thought,  and  incipient 
national  traits,  besides  being  a 
valuable  supplement  to  histories 
dealing  with  regiments  and  offi- 
cers, not  with  privates. 

Richard  Gorden:  Alexander 

Black .  L  othrop.  ;^  i .  5  o . 
The  story  of  a  young  lawyer 
who  enters  politics  and  finds  that 
the  "machine"  must  be  outwit- 
ted, not  merely  confronted  with 
honesty.  This  part  of  the  story 
and  the  hero's  Cuban  war  experi- 
ences are  excellent.  The  love 
story  ends  with  his  giving  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  shall 
forgive  and  marry  a  woman  who 
has  sinned  and  repented. 

Right  Princess  :  C.  L.  Burnham. 
Houghton .     $1.50. 

A  well -written,  specious,  and 
dangerous  Christian  Science  tract. 

Romance  of  Old  New  England 
Rooftrees :  Mary  C.  Crawford. 
Page.     $1.20  net. 

True   stories   gathered   from 

various  quarters  of  New  England, 


with  the  tale  of  Cadenus  and  Van- 
essa introduced  as  part  of  the 
sketch  of  Berkeley,  and  with 
something  of  Lafayette  and  the 
Baroness  Riedesel,  and  more  of 
many  New  England  authors  added 
to  the  elder  legends.  The  stories 
are  excellently  presented,  and  the 
illustrations  are  good. 

Sea    Turn:     T.    B.     Aldrich. 

Houghton .     $1.25. 

Four  stories,  three  innocently 
leading  up  to  the  surprise  which 
it  is  this  author's  peculiar  merit 
to  accomplish ;  one  grimly  humor- 
ous at  the  expense  of  an  amateur 
philanthropist ;  a  slight  sketch  of 
which  the  reader  may  make  what 
he  pleases,  and  a  description  of 
an  encounter  with  the  head  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Jane  Grey's 
father.  The  book  is  simple  lit- 
erature, with  no  problem  or  les- 
son about  it,  and  although  written 
for  adults,  might  be  given  to  a 
child,  a  rare  quality  at  present. 

Shadow  of  the   Czar:    John   R. 

Carling.  Little.  $1.50. 
The  heroine  is  the  sovereign 
of  an  imaginary  kingdom,  Poland 
with  a  difference,  and  in  her  strug- 
gle with  the  rival  claimant  is  as- 
sisted by  a  British  officer  on  leave. 
The  villain  is  a  Cardinal  of  wicked- 
ness extraordinary  even  for  a  lay- 
man, and  Czar  Nicholas  I  is  made 
to  play  an  impossible  part.  The 
author  shows  cleverness  in  many 
ways,  but  is  too  verbose  to  be 
quite  agreeable,  even  if  he  dressed 
his  villains  appropriately. 

Sheep    Stealers :    Violet    Jacob. 
Putnam.     ^1.20. 

The  chief  character,  Rhys 
Walters,    a   Welsh   farmer,    of  a 
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Methodist  fatnily,  after  betraying 
the  daughter  of  a  toll-keeper  is 
led  to  believe  that  he  has  mur- 
dered her  father  in  a  "  Rebecca" 
raid,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  man 
who  has  been  forced  to  join  a 
gang  of  sheep-stealers.  While  in 
hiding  he  ensnares  the  affections 
of  the  betrothed  of  a  yeomanry 
officer  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  his 
protector  falls  in  love  with  the 
betrayed  girl.  Walters  displays 
the  blackest  ingratitude  and  self- 
ishness, but  is  ingeniously  made 
to  bring  happiness  to  the  better 
characters  and  defeat  to  the  worse. 
The  style  is  good ;  the  plot  ex- 
cellently constructed. 

Stage  Confidences :  Clara  Morris. 

Lothrop.      $\.2o  net. 

Anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
and  advice,  collected  and  arranged 
with  a  view  to  discouraging  stage- 
struck  girls,  and  to  silencing  in- 
discriminate slanderers  of  all  who 
follow  the  stage.  It  is  cleverly 
written,  and  illustrated  with  many 
portraits,  and,  besides  being  well- 
adapted  to  the  author's  purpose, 
it  is  highly  amusing. 

Strong-est  Master :  Helen  Choate 
Pri  nee .  Houghton .  $1.50. 
The  young  hero's  earnest 
desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  men 
leads  him  to  enter  upon  a  busi- 
ness life,  and  later  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  a  rebel 
against  all  laws  and  churches  to 
enter  into  what  is  called  a  free 
union  with  the  rebel's  daughter. 
The  world  and  the  course  of 
events  speedily  show  him  the 
error  of  his  way  and  he  marries 
the  girl.  The  revelation  of  an 
ancient  wrong  and  its  conse- 
quences converts  the  rebel  to  a 


belief  that  his  rebellion  has  been 
not  only  futile  but  cowardly,  and 
so  all  are  left  truly  repentant  and 
prepared  to  live  in  obedience  to 
law.  It  is  an  excellent  answer 
to  those  minded  to  remodel  the 
world. 

Things  that  are  Ca3sar's  :  R.  W. 
Kau  ffman .  Applet  on .  $1.50. 
The  relation  between  society 
and  the  discharged  convict  desir- 
ous of  leading  an  upright  life  is 
the  basis  of  a  story  in  which 
American  journalism  and  Ameri- 
can politics  play  important  parts. 
The  book  is  clever,  and  enforces 
its  argument  extremely  well. 

Tower  or  Throne :  Harriet  T. 
Comstock .  Little.  $1.50. 
The  story  of  Elizabeth  Tu- 
dor's  youth,  related  with  careful 
omissions  in  the  lives  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  Jane  Seymour,  and 
with  little  mercy  for  Queen  Mary's 
looks,  or  occasional  ill-temper. 
The  picture  is  not  much  like 
Gloriana  in  her  youth,  and  it  di.s- 
torts  history,  but  it  is  frankly 
called  a  romance. 

Uncle  Charley :  Zephine  Humph- 
rey. Houghton,  j^i.25. 
The  hero,  shop  keeper  by 
necessity,  inventor  by  nature,  in- 
veterate angler,  devoted  friend 
and  good  husband  by  choice,  is 
described  as  he  was  seen  by  a 
little  child  during  a  long  visit  and 
by  a  young  girl  a  few  years  later. 
The  work  is  done  with  great  skill, 
and  a  very  lovable  character  is 
revealed. 

"Whirlwind:    Rupert  Hughes, 
Lothrop.     ^1.50. 

The   hero's   childhood   as  a 
' '  poor  white ' '  in  the  old  South, 
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his  studious  youth  ;  his  service  in 
the  Union  army ;  his  political 
career,  election  as  President  and 
assassination  before  his  inaugura- 
tion make  up  the  story  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  world.  His  un- 
happy entanglement  with  one  who 
flirted  with  him  when  a  girl,  and 
deliberately  ensnared  him  when  a 
widow,  are  revealed  to  the  reader. 
The  story  is  good,  although  not 
always  agreeable ;  the  style  is 
wilfully  and  disagreeably  eccen- 
tric. 

White  Wolf,  and  Other  Fireside 
Tales:  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
Scribner.     $1.50. 

Nearly  all  the  tales  are  such 
as  are  told  by  sailors'  firesides ; 
marvels  of  the  tropic  or  polar 
seas,  strange  enterprises  in  war, 
encounters  with  the  revenue 
officers,  and  similar  adventures ; 


but  some  are  purely  fantastic,  and 
some  are  very  brief  sketches  and 
purely  funny.  All  are  written 
with  great  art  and  charm. 

Wings  of  a  Dove  :  Henry  James. 

Scrib)ier.      2  vols.      $1.50. 

The  path  of  a  poor  but  well- 
born English  girl  is  crossed  by  a 
rich  American,  of  whom  her  be- 
trothed seems  half  enamored.  The 
American,  dying,  leaves  them  a 
fortune,  which  both  renounce — 
one  from  jealousy,  the  other  from 
pride.  The  gradual  development 
of  the  story  is  diversified  by  the 
introduction  of  personages  con- 
trasting humorously  with  the  chief 
characters.  The  morbid  side  of 
English  society  is  represented  only 
by  a  mercenary  youth  of  noble 
family,  and  the  book  is  by  far  the 
most  agreeable  that  its  author  has 
written  for  years. 


juveniles. 


Catharine's  Proxy :  Myra  Sawyer 
Hamlin.  Little.  ;^i.2o  net. 
A  perverse  rich  girl,  re- 
signs her  opportunity  to  be  edu- 
cated in  an  excellent  school  in 
favor  of  a  sensible  girl  who  tells 
her  schoolmates  of  reasonable 
foreign  methods  of  education,  and 
in  turn  learns  from  them  how  to 
make  concessions  to  custom. 
[Ten  to  twelve  years.] 

Cruising  on  the  St.  Lawrence : 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Lee. 
;^i.2o  net. 

The  Iroquois  and  Algonquin 
tribes  and  some  incidents  in  the 
war  of  18 1 2,  and  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  are  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  course  of  a  story  of  student 


pranks  and  adventures.      [Ten  to 
fourteen.] 

Flag  on  the  Hilltop :  Mary  Tracy 

Earle.  Houghton.  1^0.90  net. 
A  Union  man  who  keeps  an 
American  flag  flying  in  a  region 
peopled  by  Confederate  sympa- 
thizers is  visited  by  a  nephew 
holding  Confederate  views,  and  a 
series  of  lively  adventures,  teaching 
both  personal  honor  and  patriot- 
ism, follows.  It  is  excellently 
written.     [Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Just-so    Stories :     Rudyard   Kip- 
ling.      Doubleday.      f,\.2o  net. 
Animal  stories  on  about  the 
same    intellectual     level    as    the 
myths  of  North  American  Indians, 
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with  odd  * '  carpet  bag  ' '  words 
frequently  recurring.  They  are 
illustrated  with  archaic  pictures 
by  the  author.    [Four  to  eight.] 

King^  Mombo  :  Paul  du  Chaillu. 
Scribner.     $1.50  net. 

A  book  of  African  travel, 
describing  strange  animals  and 
showing  the  native  African  virtues 
and  faults.  It  is  amply  illustrated 
and  written  with  spirit.  [Ten  to 
fifteen.] 

Little  Girl  Next  Door :  Nina 
Rhoades.     Lee.     ^0.80. 

A  patient,  amiable  blind 
child  and  her  self-sacrificing  elder 
sister,  the  chief  characters,  great- 
ly improve  the  motherless  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  man.  The  blind 
child  is  touchingly  described. 
[Six  to  ten.] 

Lois  Mallet's  Dangerous  Gift: 
Mary  Catherine  Lee.  Hough- 
ton.    $0.85  net. 

A  young  Quakeress,  uncon- 
scious of  her  great  beauty,  is 
taught  its  power  during  a  brief 
visit  to  the  city  and  her  vanity 
being  aroused  acts  in  a  manner 
of  which  she  bitterly  repents. 
Quaker  life  and  intercourse  with 
"world's  people"  is  well  de- 
scribed.     [Ten  to  any  age.] 

Lovable  Tales  of  Janey  and  Jo- 
sey  and  Joe.  Gertrude  Smith. 
Harper. 

Intensely  sweet  stories  of 
three  intensely  irritating  children 
all  sugar-frosted  and  given  to 
echoing  one  another. 

Nathalie's  Chum :  Anna  Chapin 
Ray.     Little.     ;^i.2o. 

A    group     of  brothers    and 


sisters  with  little  money  and  much 
courage  furnishes  most  of  the 
characters.  The  story  teaches 
family  unity  and  individual  for- 
bearance.    [Ten  to  fifteen.] 


On  Guard 

Little.    { 


John  Preston  True. 
,1.20  net. 


Green's  campaign  against 
Cornwallis  is  the  scene  and  the 
hero  is  a  Major  of  the  regular 
cavalry.  The  author  writes  with 
great  care  and  adheres  to  history 
in  everything  but  his  hero's 
deeds.      [Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Tom  Winstone,  "  Wide  Awake  " : 
"  Martha  James. "  Lee.  <j^o.8o 
net. 

The  hero,  a  poor  farm  boy, 
wins  a  foot-race,  finds  an  honest 
way  of  making  money,  saves  a 
village  bank  from  robbery,  in- 
herits a  fortune,  and  becomes  a 
philanthropist.  It  is  improbable, 
but  kindly.      [Ten  to  twelve.] 

Treasure  of  the  Incas :  Henty. 
Scribner.    ;^i.2o  net. 

Two  boys  go  to  Peru  in  search 
of  fortune,  explore  some  ancient 
mines,  discuss  the  conquest  and 
modern  Peruvian  affairs,  and  find 
the  desired  treasure.  [Ten  to 
fom-tecn.] 

Under  Colonial  Colors :  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson.  Houghton.  $1.20. 
Arnold's  expedition  to  Que- 
bec includes  the  hero  in  its  ranks, 
and  the  story  describes  the  intense 
intolerance  of  Loyalists  and  the 
jealousies  dividing  Americans  of 
various  classes,  besides  giving  a 
moving  picture  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  Canadian  city.  [Ten 
to  fourteen.] 


Literary  Cbat* 


A  recent  number  of  the  Independent  caaXsims  an  appreciating  critique  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII' s  Poems,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry.  The  writer  pays  generous  tribute 
to  both  the  author  and  the  translator.  Of  the  Pontiff's  work  he  says:  "They  are 
the  recreations  of  a  man  of  profound  and  exquisite  culture,  the  kind  of  recreations  that 
occupied  the  leisure  of  p)oets  like  Milton  and  Gray,  and  of  statesmen  like  Wellesley 
and  Gladstone  ;  but  the  Pope  says  old  things  often  in  a  new  way,  and  his  verses 
never  fall  short  of  that  technical  perfection  which  is  the  peculiar  charm,  the  quality 
without  which  it  has  no  raison  d^?tre,  of  Latin  verse.  .  .  .  So  it  is  pleasant  to 
read  these  relics  of  the  time  when  Leo  felt  the  first  thrills  of  that  passionate  love  for 
the  classical  languages  and  literature  which  has  no  doubt  been  largely  the  making  of 
his  intellectual  fortune." 

Of  the  English  version  the  critic  in  the  Independent  says  :  '*  Dr.  Henry's  trans- 
lations are  admirable.  They  not  only  help  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic 
value  of  the  originals,  but  they  yield  of  themselves  a  real  pleasure  through  the  graces 
of  the  style  and  the  manifestation  of  a  perfect  harmony  between  author  and  translator. 
The  notes,  besides  being  of  considerable  critical  value,  supply  us  with  interesting 
information  about  the  times,  seasons,  and  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  various 
portions  of  the  book." 


In  connection  with  the  above  estimate  from  the  magazine  in  which  Dr.  Ward's 
translation  of  the  Pontiff's  secular  Ode  appeared,  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
in  the  London  Daily  News,  which,  while  favorable  on  the  whole,  takes  exception  to 
some  things  in  the  work  and  its  English  version,  is  of  interest. 

In  a  "Monday  Causerie  "  in  the  Daily  A^ews  (August  4),  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch  reviews  Dr.  Henry's  translation  and  edition  of  the  Poems,  Charades  and  In- 
scriptions of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  raises  a  question  of  fact  when  he 
•writes:  "I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  in  these  days  to  write  Latin  verse  with 
originality  ;  but  I  take  these  four  lines  from  a  poem  on  a  spring  of  water  which  the 
Pope  had  conducted  down  from  the  hills  to  his  native  town  of  Carpineto  : 

Candida,  splendidior  vitro,  blandoque  susurro 

Alta  e  rupe  scatens  leniter  unda  fluo. 
Expectata  diu,  atque  hos|5es  gratissima  veni, 

En  veni,  vestra  ad  commoda,  dives  opum. 

'  Splendidior  vitro,'  '  blando  susurro,'  *  expectata  diu,'  '  dives  opum,' — to  the  most  of 
scholars  these  are  recognizable  as  echoes.  Mr.  Henry's  note  says  that  'the  tech- 
nique is  worthy  of  the  inspiration.'  " 

We  take  it  on  ourselves  to  answer  for  Dr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  quite  thoroughly  misquoted  him.  He  has  made  him 
praise  a  poem  which  the  translator  in  fact  declared  inferior  to  a  shorter  one  by  the 
Pope  on  the  same  subject.  This  shorter  poem  has  not  a  single  one  of  the  four 
phrases  quoted  by  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  to  illustrate  the  echoing  character  of  the  Pope' s 
verse.     It  was  precisely  of  this  shorter  poem,  as  the  context  of  the  editor's  note 
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plainly  states,  that  he  used  the  words  quoted  by  the  critic,  who  has  made  Father 
Henry  appear  to  praise  the  technique  of  a  poem  which  he  criticised  adversely. 

That  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  at  times  over-fastidious  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  offended  at  the  many  references  and  citations  the  editor  gives  to  illustrate  the  views 
of  critics  concerning  the  merits  of  the  Pope's  poems.  Surely  to  quote  these  views 
does  not  necessarily  in-.ply  unreserved  or  indiscriminate  sanction.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
thinks  that  the  poems  should  be  left  speak  for  themselves.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  poems  could,  indeed,  be  very  well  left  to  themselves ;  but 
if  an  editor  desires  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  opinions  of  competent  critics,  he  has 
an  unassailably  strong  position  in  the  traditional  prerogative  conferred  upon  him  by 
immemorial  usage.  It  is  well  known  how  defective  at  times  was  the  critical  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  yet  an  editor  who  gives  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Doctor — 
even  though  these  contain  a  ludicrously  wrong-headed  judgment — exercises  an 
undoubted  privilege.  But  the  quotations  given  by  Father  Henry  are  critical  opinions 
of  men  well  qualified,  by  the  long  and  profound  training  in  Latin  verse,  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  curriculum  of  Catholic  seminaries,  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  Latin  verse.  One  of  the  two  Latin  critics  objected  to  by  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has 
been  for  many  years  considered  an  accomplished  Latinist,  and  the  other  was  able  to 
voice  his  estimate  in  flawless  Latinity—  a  feat  which  many  a  critic  who  learnedly 
measures  the   Pope's  poems  could  not  begin  to  accomplish. 

In  his  Preface  Dr.  Henry  has  brought  together  a  few  illustrations  of  the  interest 
with  which  the  reading  public  was  beginning  to  regard  the  Pope's  poems.  Amongst 
the  translators  were  mentioned  Andrew  Lang,  Francis  Thompson  ;  amongst  the 
commentators,  the  editor  of  the  Independent. 


"We  may  hear  with  languid  interest,"  says  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  "that 
Mr.  William  Hayes  Ward  once  wrote  an  editorial  expressing  his  deepest  admiration 
of  an  illustration  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  a  nonagenarian  Pontiff ;  at  least  until  we 
learn  further  that  Mr.  William  Hayes  Ward' s  intellectual  powers  are  also  pontifical ; 
which  does  not  appear. "  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  may  not  know  that  the  Independent 
is  the  most  esteemed  Protestant  magazine  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  and  that  such  an 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  Pope,  as  that  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  editor  of 
the  Independent,  who  both  translated  and  thus  commented  upon  the  Pope's  Ode  on 
the  Opening  Century,  might  fairly  be  considered  something  more  than  an  ex  parte 
Catholic  tribute  of  admiration. 


For  Popular  Family  Reading  we  have  at  present  no  Catholic  monthly  equal  to 
Benziger's  Magazine.  There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  interested  in  strengthening 
religious  faith  and  purity  of  morals  should  not  take  an  active  interest  in  the  support 
of  a  high-class  popular  periodical  such  as  this.  There  has  been  much  misuse  of  the 
press  and  the  Catholic  name  hitherto  by  the  issuing  of  worthless  publications  for  the 
purpose  of  money-making,  and  conscientious  and  intelligent  Catholics  are  apt  to  receive 
any  new  venture  in  the  Catholic  literary  field  with  some  distrust.  But  we  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  better  era,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  discriminating  activity  of  our  respect- 
able Catholic  publishers. 

Father  Sheehan's  new  Serial,  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars,  now  running  in 
The  Dolphin,  must  be  read  in  parts.  It  is  divided  into  paragraphs,  offering  food  for 
reflection,  and  covering  points  on  the  average  for  each  day  of  the  month.     Thus  the 
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leisure  moments  of  our  busy  lives  are  utilized,  and  The  Dolphin  lends  itself  as  a 
daily  reminder  of  some  serious,  withal  pleasantly  fashioned  thought.  In  some  com- 
munities one  of  the  paragraphs  is  read  aloud  at  the  evening  recreation,  and  gives  a 
tone  of  cheerful  sobriety  and  entertaining  exchange  of  useful  thought  to  the  hour  of 
relaxation. 


How  carefully  the  English  Truth  Society  proceeds  in  its  admirable  work  of  dis- 
seminating Catholic  truth,  and  correcting  prejudice,  is  apparent  from  a  recent  state- 
ment of  Mr.  James  Britten,  whose  work,  in  directing  the  publications  of  the  Society 
which  he  represents,  has  challenged  the  approval  and  admiration  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  excellent  enterprise  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  Mr.  Britten 
writes  to  the  London  Spectator,  rebutting  the  malign  charge  of  an  anonymous  critic, 
repeated  by  respectable  but  prejudiced  writers  : 

Sir: — Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton  in  the  Spectator  of  August  30th  states  that  "the 
formation  [in  1884]  of  a  'Catholic  Truth  Society'  "  (and  other  bodies  which  he 
names)  "does  but  confirm  many  readers  in  the  conviction  which  [he  has]  heard 
seriously  defended  by  an  educated  lady,  that  Church  histories  are  as  truly  works  of 
imagination  as  any  novel."  He  adduces  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  view,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  is  based  upon  anything  more  substantial  than  the  conviction  of 
an  educated  (but  anonymous)  lady.  The  Society  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent has  issued  a  large  number  of  works  bearing  upon  historical  questions,  and  I 
trust,  Sir,  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  your  correspondent  whether,  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, he  can  furnish  examples  of  the  "works  of  imagination"  of  which  he  com- 
plains. We  have  taken  every  care  to  avoid  the  publication  of  anything  contrary  to 
historical  truth  ;  and  in  the  only  case  known  to  us  in  which  a  doubtful  statement  had 
been  accepted  as  accurate,  we  at  once  withdrew  from  publication  the  pamphlet  in 
which  it  occurred.  Mr.  Coulton  has  so  high  a  view  of  the  "  responsibility  for  the 
word  published  in  print"  that  I  am  sure  he  will,  if  unable  to  substantiate  it,  "retract 
publicly"  the  statement  into  which  he  has  apparently  "been  betrayed"  by  an 
"educated  lady."     I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

James  Britten, 
Hon.  Sec.  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

126  Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E. 


The  Latin  monthly  Praeco  Latinus  for  October  announces  its  discontinuance  in 
classical  phrase,  which  shows  that  neither  lack  of  energy  nor  ability  to  perform  the 
task  of  providing  reading  matter  in  the  pure  Ciceronian  style  are  accountable  for  its 
demise. 


Messrs.  Chapman  (London)  are  to  publish  W.  H.  Mallock'snew  work,  Religion 
as  a  Credible  Doctrine. 


The  New  England  Catholic  Historical  Society  publishes  an  interesting  pamphlet 
of  religious  development  in  America,  entitled  Pilgrim,  Puritan  and  Papist  in 
Massachusetts,  by  Helena  Nordhoff  Gargan. 


An  important  study  of  the  position  which  the  Rheims  version  of  our  Bible 
occuf)ies  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  translations  is  being  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  (Oxford).  The  author  is  Dr.  James  Carleton,  Divinity  lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Dublin. 
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THE  MA6I  AND  THE  STAR. 

(Matt,  n:  1-18.) 

Part  I. — The  Magi. 

THE  aim  of  the  first  part  of  this  essay  is  to  clear  away  to  some 
extent  the  haze  of  ill-balanced  surmise  and  unverifiable 
assertion  which  has  closed  in  about  the  personalities  of  the  Wise 
Men  and  the  brutal  event  of  which  their  mission  was  the  un- 
intended occasion — the  child  murders  of  Herod  the  Great  at 
Bethlehem.  The  haze  being  broken,  through  the  rifts  we  are 
able  to  discern  the  persons  and  the  event  in  the  clearing  light  of 
a  more  correct  historical  perspective,  and  to  realize  at  the  same 
time  the  nebulous,  unsubstantial  character  of  diflficulties  which 
threatened  to  turn  this  passage  of  the  Gospel  from  being  a  sturdy 
prop  of  Christian  faith  into  a  burden  hard  to  bear.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  paper  is  treated  under  the  following  titles : 

A. — The  Profession  and  Condition  of  the  Magi; 
B. — Their  Identity^  Number,  and  Native  Land  ; 
C. — A  Reason   why    there    is  no  Profane  Mention   of  their 
Visit,  and  of  its  Sad  Sequel — the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents. 

A. — The  Profession  and  Condition  of  the  Magi. 

I .  In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  we  find  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture that  the  term  was  applied  to  an  order  of  priests  "  occupying 
a  conspicuous  place  under  the  government  of  the  Chaldeans,'"  at 
least  one  of  the  head  officials  of  Nabuchodonosor  was  a  "  Rab- 

>  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  "  Magi." 
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Mag"  or  chief  Magus^  (Jer.  39:  3,  13).  During  the  Jewish 
captivity  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  associated  with  these 
Chaldean  Magi  very  closely ;  indeed,  the  young  Jewish  prophet 
became,  by  royal  appointment,  master  of  the  entire  guild — ("  prince 
of  the  wise  men,  enchanters,  Chaldeans  and  soothsayers,"  Dan.  5  : 
11) — and  held,  very  probably,  the  title  as  well  as  the  office  of 
Rab-Mag. 

2.  Herodotus  (B.C.  484-424)  informs  us  that  in  Media  the 
term  was  the  clan-title  of  that  one  of  the  six  Median  tribes  which 
fulfilled  the  functions  of  the  national  priesthood.'  Clan-titles  as 
a  general  thing  come  down  from  the  primitive  conditions  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  found  ;  and  so  there  is  solid  ground 
for  the  deduction  that  this  term  and  its  priestly  meaning  originated 
with  the  Medes.  Now  we  know  that  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  and  probably  for  long  previously,  there  were  close  rela- 
tions between  Media  and  Chaldea.  King  Nabopolassar  of 
Chaldea  was  an  ally,  if  not  a  suzerain,  of  the  Median  Cyaxares  ; 
and  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  Nabuchodonosor,  whom  we  read 
of  in  the  books  of  Jeremias  and  Dani  el,  was  married  to  Amytis, 
the  daughter  of  the  same  Cyaxares.  Related  politically,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  one  country  should  affect  the  other  in 
religion ;  and  so,  either  in  the  days  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopo- 
lassar or  in  those  of  their  predecessors,  the  Magian  name  and 
institution  were  introduced  into  Chaldea,  and  gained  a  prestige 
that  made  the  position  of  head  Magus  one  of  first  importance  and 
highest  honor  in  the  state. 

About  500  B.  C,  Cyrus  the  Persian*  rebelled  successfully 
against  Median  supremacy,  overthrowing  Astyages,  King  of  the 
Medes,  and  taking  his  capital  city,  Ecbatana.  The  new  ruler  re- 
tained, however,  the  religious  as  well  as  the  military,  political,  and 
court  institutions  of  his  fallen  foe — to  all  of  which  the  people 

*  The  title  Rab-Mag,  '*  or  chief  of  the  Magi "  {cf.  Dan.  2  :  48)  may  well  be 
that  of  Nergal-Sherezer,  whose  name  immediately  precedes  it — i^cf.  Hastings'  Bib- 
lical Diet.,  art.  "Magi");  just  as  Rab-Sares  in  the  same  verse  means  "chief 
eunuch  "  {cf.  Daniel  l  :  13,  Rab-Sarisim),  and  elsewhere  (IV.  Kings  l8,  19  ;  Is.  26, 
27)  Rab-Shakeh eignifies  "chief  cupbearer."      See  Smith's  Diet.,  art.  Rab-Shakeh. 

"Herod.,  I,  103  ;  Sos.  H.E.  II-9. 

*Or,  according  to  the  Cuneiform  tablets,  the  Persian- Elamite  ;  cf.  Sayce's  Ezra^ 
Nehemiahy  and  Esther,  p.  15. 
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were  long  accustomed ;  and  thus  the  Magi  became  the  hierarchy 
of  the  empire  he  founded  ;  and  under  him  and  his  successors  this 
priestly  class  or  caste  experienced  its  greatest  development  and 
reached  the  acme  of  its  power.* 

3.  The  conquest  of  the  East  by  Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C. 
330)  started  a  disastrous  tide  in  the  fortunes  of  the  order.  Priests 
and  diviners  of  a  conquered  people,  their  power  gone  and  cult 
despised,  the  title  of  "  Magos  "  quickly  fell  into  disrepute  among 
the  Greeks.  Popular  prejudice  was  heightened  and  extended  by 
the  circumstance  that  worthless  members  of  the  class,  as  well  as 
hordes  of  charlatans  who  were  never  connected  with  it,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Magian  reputation  for  astrological  and  medical 
knowledge,  went  about  catering,  from  mercenary  motives,  to  the 
gullibility  of  the  ignorant  or  superstitious,  and  to  the  passions  of 
the  vile.  Very  soon  the  name  and  its  derivatives  became  the 
Grecian  synonyms  for  the  worst  forms  of  imposture ;  hence 
originated  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  Septuagint  and  other 
translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  make  it  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  terms  for  necromancer,  soothsayer,  charmer  or  conjurer." 

4.  In  spite  of  individual  defection  and  popular  disrepute,  how- 
ever, the  order  as  a  whole  remained  true  to  its  previous  vocation, 
and  the  bulk  of  its  members  continued  to  stand  for  the  best  reli- 
gious, ethical,  and  intellectual  culture  of  their  time  and  country : 
they  were  still  the  astronomers,  physicians,  scientists,  and  litera- 
teurs,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  prophets  of  their  people ;  and  the 
marvel  is  not  that  much  which  was  unreal,  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
found  acceptance  among    them,  but  that,  with  the  rudimentary 

*Eiicyc.  Brit,  art.  Persia;  Profs.  Noldeke  and  von  Gutschmid's  essay  on  its 
ancient  history,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  563-564.  The  fact  that  Assyrian  inscriptions  exhibit 
Cyrus  as  a  polytheist,  who  worshipped  the  Babylonian  Merodach  and  Nebo,  does  not 
contravene  the  authority  attributed  to  the  Magi  :  these,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had 
already,  long  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  established  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the 
Assyrian  cult — Babylon  itself.  The  influence  of  those  pre-Cyrus  Magi  it  may  have  been 
which  brought  about  the  pseudo-Smerdis  rebellion  against  Kambyses,  though  some 
historians  lay  this  event  at  the  door  of  the  Median  Magi,  one  of  whom,  posing  as 
the  bona  fide  brother  of  Kambyses,  actually  ascended  the  throne  (see  Von  Ranke's 
Hist.  :  The  Oldest  Historical  Group  of  Nations,  pp.  loo-ioi).  In  either  case  the 
position  and  power  of  the  Magi  are  clear. 

•Hastings'  Biblical  Diet,  art  "Magi";  Smith's  Diet  Ma*s,  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  II  :   1-2. 
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means  of  research  at  their  command,  they  managed  to  lay  hold 
upon  so  much  of  genuine  value  and  permanent  utility. 

Although  their  name,  then,  became  a  butt  for  Grecian  derision, 
nevertheless  with  their  own  people  they  continued  to  be  the 
revered  custodians  of  a  great  religion  ;  and  when  in  a  later  time 
Persia  recovered  its  autonomy  (under  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  A.  D. 
216-600),  to  the  Magi  were  again  restored  their  ancient  influence 
and  emoluments/ 

With  this  brief  resume  in  mind  we  can  easily  under.-tand  that 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  two  separate  and  distinct  classes 
were  confounded  under  the  general  term  "  Magi " :  the  one  01 
honorable  estate  in  its  own  land  ;  the  other,  in  general  disrepute 
— and  justly  so;  for  the  most  part  it  was  made  up  of  fakirs  and 
quacks. 

5,  To  which  of  these  two  classes  did  the  Magi  mentioned  by 
St.  Matthew  belong  ? 

(a)  In  the  judgment  of  a  number  of  the  Fathers  (Justin, 
Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  also  of  St.  Thomas,  though  he 
acknowledges  another  view),  they,  with  Simon  Magus  (Acts  8) 
and  the  Jew  Barjesu  (Acts  1 3),  were  charlatans  and  wizards.' 

{J})  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  this  authority,  it  remains 
true,  as  Father  Maas,  S  J.,  remarks,  that  "  in  point  of  fact  there  is 
nothing  but  their  name  which  can  prove  their  superstitious  prac- 
tices " ; '  while,  on  the  other  hand,  much  may  be  urged  which 
establishes  their  good  standing  and  respectable  connection  : 

(i)  There  are  the  clear  concept  and  exact  fulfilment  of  duty 
that  characterized  their  action :  seeing  the  star  and  reaUzing  the 
call  to  do  homage  to  Him  whose  birth  it  betokened,  they  fulfilled 
the  obligation  at  an  inconvenience  and  risk  hard  to  appreciate  in 
the  altered  circumstances  of  our  civilization  and  time ; — in  this 
there  was  nothing  of  the  fakir ; 

(2)  Unlike  the  mountebanks,  they  did  not  roam  from  place  to 

'  "As  an  order  they  perpetuated  themselves  under  the  Parthian  Kings.  The 
name  rose  to  fresh  honor  under  the  Sassanidae."     Smith's  Diet.,  art.  '•  Magi." 

*  Maas,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  Comm.  on  ii  :  1-12.     "  Quidam 
tamen  dicunt "  are  the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  "  quod  isti  magi  non  fuerunt  malefici,  sed 
sapientes  astrologi,  qui  apud  Persas  vel  Chaldaeos  magi  vocantur."     Sumtn.  TheoL, 
Pars.  Ill,  Quaest  36,  art  III — ad  secundum. 
*  Mass,  ibid. 
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place :  they  had  their  own  country,  whence  they  had  withdrawn 
temporarily  to  fulfil  a  special  mission,  and  whither,  that  object 
gained,  they  speedily  returned  ;  and 

(3)  They  sought  not,  as  charlatans  always  do,  profit  and 
advantage :  had  they  either  in  mind  they  would  have  proved 
themselves  the  profitable  tools  of  Herod,  and  they  would  have 
looked  for  reward  at  Bethlehem  rather  than  have  given  of  their 
own  store. 

{c)  Wizards  or  sages,  one  thing  is  clear :  in  early  days  there 
was  no  thought  of  them  as  kings.  "  Patrizi,"  notes  Father  Maas, 
"  is  of  the  opinion  that  perhaps  Caesarius  of  Aries  " — in  the  sixth 
century — "  is  the  first  to  name  the  Wise  Men  kings ;  but  even  here 
we  cannot  claim  more  than  a  probability,  both  because  the  author- 
ship of  this  latter  document  is  not  certain,  and  because  the  word 
kings  has  been  marked  as  suspected  by  the  learned  editors  (ed. 
Mant,  t.  5,  app.  Serm.,  p.  321).  It  is  true  that  later  on  this  opinion 
concerning  the  royal  dignity  of  the  Magi  became  quite  common. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  belief  rested  mainly  on  a 
misinterpretation  of  Ps.  71 :  10,^"  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  seen 
in  the  adoration  of  the  Magi." 

B. — The  Identity,  Number,  and  Native  Land  of  the  Magi. 

I.  Identity. — The  silence  of  St.  Matthew  on  this  point  left  the 
way  open  for  the  exercise  of  a  natural  tendency  to  fill  up  in  detail 
what  is  untold  or  unknown  of  those  in  whom  men  become  deeply 
interested.  Pious  surmises  about  the  Magi  in  time  crystallized  in 
Christian  legend;  crowns  were  placed  upon  their  brows,  their 
features  depicted,  and  their  names  made  known.  "  The  first  was 
called  Melchior,"  says  the  venerable  Bede ;  "  he  was  an  old  man 
with  white  hair  and  long  beard.  The  second,  Gaspar  by  name, 
young,  beardless,  ruddy  of  hue.  The  third,  of  black  complexion, 
with  heavy  beard,  was  called  Balthasar."  Among  other  names 
given  to  them  were  Bithisarea,  Zarranda,  Hormisdas,  Guschma- 
saph,  Badadilma,  Badadakharida,  Appelius  and  Damascus ;  while 
each  of  the  three  was  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  great 
Biblical  divisions  of  the  race :  the  descendants  of  Shem,  of  Ham, 
and  of  Japheth. 

'<•  "The  kings  of  Tharsis  and  the  islands  shall  oflfer  presents;  the  kings  of 
Arabians  and  of  Saba  shall  bring  gifts."     Ps.  71 :   10.     Maas,  ihid. 
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"  These  details,"  in  the  words  of  Father  Fouard,  "  have  no 
authority  at  all."" 

2.  Number. — A  popular  belief  in  western  Christendom  set  the 
number  of  Magi  at  three.  This  belief  may  be  traced  to  St.  Leo 
(440-461),  who  seems  to  have  based  it  on  the  surmise  that  three 
gifts  implied  three  givers.  Nevertheless,  "  the  Fathers  of  the 
earliest  times  are  silent  about  the  number  of  the  Wise  Men,"  "  while 
St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine  accepted  a  tradition  of  their 
day  that  there  were  twelve ;  and  Father  Le  Camus  bears  witness 
that  "  from  the  earliest  antiquity  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs 
represent  indifferently  two,  three,  and  four  Magi  offering  to  Jesus 
their  gifts  and  their  homage."  ^^  Therefore  the  uncertainty  that 
shrouds  the  question. 

3.  Native  Land. — The  Wise  Men  of  St.  Matthew  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  most  probably  members  of  the  Magian  order,  strictly 
speaking.  The  native  land  of  this  caste  or  class,  for  centuries 
before  as  for  centuries  after  our  Lord's  birth,  was  Persia.  This 
country  at  the  beginning  of  our  epoch  was  under  the  domination 
of  Parthia,  whose  rulers  recognized  and  respected  the  hierarchical 
position  of  the  Magi.  "  Their  own  country,"  then,  was  above 
every  other,  Persia ;  an  inference  that  is  outborne  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Syrian  Church,  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and 
by  the  early  Christian  paintings  in  the  Catacombs,  where  we  see 
them  always  robed  in  the  costume  of  that  people.^* 

C. — A  Reason   why  we    have  no    Profane  Mention  of  the 

Visit  of  the  Magi  and  of   the  Slaughter  of 

THE  Innocents. 

The  absence  of  such  evidence  has  been  a  weapon  of  offence 
in  the  hands  of  Rationalists,  and,  at  times,  a  burden  to  the  faith  of 

^1  Fouard,  The  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  vol.  i,  p.  67. 

'2  Maas,  ibid. 

^'  Le  Camus,  La  Vie  de  J.-C,  vol.  i,  p.  191. 

1*  Fouard,  ibid.  It  is  true  that  Justin  and  TertuUian,  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  were  Arabian  products,  inferred  that  they  who  pre- 
sented them  were  also  from  Arabia  ;  the  inference,  however,  loses  weight,  if  we 
remember  (i)  that  these  articles  were  to  be  had  everywhere  in  ancient  times,  when 
their  need  for  ceremonial  and  other  purposes  was  more  universal  and  urgent  than  at 
the  present  day  ;  (2)  the  facts  and  traditions  just  recounted. 
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nervous  Christians.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  objection  shows  how 
groundless  the  nervous  fear  of  the  Christian  is,  and  the  futility 
of  the  Rationalistic  objection.  Other  profane  sources  of  informa- 
tion of  Herod's  reign  than  the  Jew  Josephus  are  most  fragmentary 
and  meagre,  and  in  them  no  mention  occurs  of  many  important 
happenings.  The  silence  of  Josephus,  on  its  side,  admits  of  a  very 
simple  explanation.  Sycophant  of  Rome  (whether  from  selfish 
motives,  or  because  he  saw  the  hopelessness  of  opposition  to  its 
power  and  thought  to  make  the  best  of  a  hard  lot  for  his  people, 
it  is  hard  to  say),  the  supreme  purpose  of  his  life  came  to  be,  to 
read  out  of  Jewish  history  whatever  might  be  viewed  askance  by 
his  Imperial  patrons,  and  to  read  into  it  everything  that  could 
heighten  the  prestige  of  his  race  in  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors. 
In  pursuance  of  this  end  he  dared  to  maintain  that  the  war  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  forced  upon  his 
people  by  the  frenzy  of  some  fanatics ;  and  that  the  Messianic 
hope  which,  on  account  of  the  political  claims  attached  to  it,  had 
proved  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  rebellion  against  Rome,  was 
nothing  more  than  "  an  ambiguous  oracle  "  that,  correctly  inter- 
preted, referred  to  Vespasian.^''  "  What  did  most  elevate  them  in 
undertaking  this  war,"  he  writes  of  the  last  effort  of  Jewish 
national  life,  "  was  an  ambiguous  oracle,  that  was  found  also  in 
their  sacred  writings,  how,  '  about  that  time,  one  from  their  own 
country  should  become  governor  of  the  habitable  world.'  The 
Jews  took  this  prediction  to  belong  to  themselves  in  particular, 
and  many  of  the  Wise  Men  were  thereby  deceived  in  their  deter- 
mination. Now  this  oracle  denoted  the  government  of  Vespasian, 
who  was  appointed  governor  in  Judea."  ** 

What  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  one  who,  following 
out  a  predetermined  plan,  suppressed  everything  Messianic  that  he 
could,  would  make  no  mention,  even  if  he  heard  of  them,  of  two 
such  events  as  the  visit  of  the  Magi  and  the  butchery  at  Bethle- 
hem, the  mere  occurrence  of  which  evidenced  the  existence,  and 
emphasized  the  hold  of  the  national  expectation  of  deliverance 
from  foreign  oppression  upon  the  people  at  large. 

The  seeming  reasonableness  of  the  objection  of  the  unbeliever 

16  Schurer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  0/ Jesus  Christ,  II,  ii,  149. 
^<^£e/laJud.,YI,s.  4. 
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and  of  the  fear  of  the  nervous  Christian  are  based,  aUogether,  on 
an  error  in  historical  perspective:  both  parties,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
vivid  impression  of  Eastern  legends  pictured  in  masterpieces  of 
Western  art.  Kings  with  gorgeous  retinues  travel  in  state  from 
the  East  to  Jerusalem,  and  are  received  with  royal  etiquette  by 
Herod,  whose  suspicious  fear  finds  after-expression  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  hundreds  of  little  ones  :  an  Ethiopian  legend  placing  the 
number  at  14,000 !  " 

Legend  and  art,  however,  are  one  thing ;  the  Grospel  narrative 
and  correct  historical  method  are  another ;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
events  these  last  present  is  the  only  aspect  which  enables  us 
to  appreciate  them  as  they  appeared  and  appealed  when  they 
occurred.     That  aspect  is  this  : 

Into  and  out  of  Jerusalem  caravans,  great  and  small,  and 
groups  of  travellers,  were  constantly  going  and  coming.  During 
the  great  religious  festivals  the  number  of  pilgrims  fit  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  these  occasions  amounted  to 
over  2,000,000;^®  besides,  there  would  be  many  others  —  for 
example,  those  interested  in  the  commerce  occasioned  by  such 
gatherings,  and,  again,  those  attracted  by  the  less  legitimate  oppor- 
tunities of  profit  any  occasion  of  the  kind  was  sure  to  afford. 
Even  if  no  great  festival  was  of  near  approach  or  in  process  of 
celebration  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  still  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  city  during  the  whole  period  was  one  of  changing 
crowds  of  visitors ;  a  condition  probably  exaggerated  just  then 
under  the  effect  of  the  census-taking  recently  ordered  by  Au- 
gustus. In  one  of  the  frequent  caravans,  then,  or  constituting  a 
separate  group,  were  some  Eastern  Magi,  Their  presence  by 
itself  would  create  little  or  no  especial  remark ;  for,  although  a 
visit  from  members  of  the  Magian  order  in  its  strict  and  best  sense 
was  most  exceptional,  still  to  the  common  eye  these  newcomers 
would  appear  one  with  the  itinerary  fakirs,  who  aped  the  dress  of 
their  betters  just  as  much  as  their  knowledge,  and  who  were  to  be 
found  wherever  there  was  a  profitable  chance  to  play  upon  popular 

"  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i,  p.  45. 

"  Cf.  Josephus,  Bella  Jud.,  II,  l,  3 ;  VI,  9,  3 ;  and  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ, 
▼ol,  i,  p.  72,  n.  I. 
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superstition  and  ignorance — a  chance  nowhere  more  probable  than 
at  great  concourses  of  people." 

This  particular  group  of  Magi,  however,  did  make  itself  re- 
markable in  a  way  that  caught  the  immediate  attention  of 
everybody. 

In  the  last  years  of  Herod  and  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing, every  fibre  of  the  Jewish  body  fairly  tingled  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messianic  realization  ;  the  least  reference  to  the  National 
Hope  vibrated  through  the  people  like  an  electric  shock,  and  the 
tension  of  the  looked-for  denouement,  especially  on  occasion  of  these 
great  religious  feasts,  strained  the  popular  self-constraint  almost 
to  snapping.  More  than  once  the  fanaticism  of  a  mistaken  zealot, 
who  saw  in  himself  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  purpose,  did  pre- 
cipitate tumult  and  conflict,  and  bring  upon  himself  and  his  de- 
luded followers  the  merciless  vengeance  of  an  alien  govern- 
ment^ In  this  condition  of  suppressed  Messianic  excitement  the 
unequivocal  enquiry  of  the  Magi — "  Where  is  he  that  is  bom 
King  of  the  Jews  ?  " — and  their  outspoken  announcement  of  pur- 
pose— "  for  we  have  come  to  adore  him  " — flew  from  lip  to  lip 
and  swept  the  city  like  a  sudden  storm  :  "  All  Jerusalem  was  in 
commotion." 

None  heard  the  words  sooner  nor  realized  their  portent  quicker 
than  the  spies  of  Herod ;  and  with  the  despatch  of  a  system  of 
espionage  than  which  few  more  efficient  were  ever  organized," 

*•  It  is  true  that  Jewish  Rabbis  forbade  the  practice  or  patronage  of  occult  arts. 
Yet,  as  in  Catholic  ages  Catholics  were  found  to  disregard  the  Church's  law,  so  was 
it  among  the  Jews  in  regard  to  rabbinical  regulations.  Hence,  the  instances  of  Simon 
Magus  (Acts  8:9)  and  the  Jew  Barjesu  (Acts  13:6);  and  like  cases  are  not  lacking. 
Cf.  Edersheim's  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i,  pp.  209-210 ; 
and  Geikie's  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  101-102. 

**•  "  Patriotic  hatred  of  foreign  rule,  and  religious  zeal  against  the  introduction  of 
heathen  manners,  kept  the  country  in  a  continual  ferment.     .  .     The  temper  of 

the  people  forced  Herod  to  erect  five  times  as  many  fortresses  in  Judea  as  were 
required  in  Galilee.  .  .  .  The  bigoted  masses  were  continually  deceived  by 
pretended  Messiahs,  who  led  them,  at  one  time,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  see  the 
walls  of  the  now  heathen  Jerusalem  fall  down  at  the  word  of  the  prophet  ;  and 
another,  to  the  Jordan  to  pass  through,  dry-shod,  like  their  fathers  ;  at  a  third,  as  if 
nothing  could  warn  them,  into  the  wilderness,  to  wait  for  the  signs  of  the  Son  of  Man 
predicted  by  Daniel." — Geikie's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  99. 

'^  Here  and  there  in  Josephus  one  finds  examples  of  the  efficiency  of  his  spy- 
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their  master  knew  of  what  had  occurred.  In  the  last  stages  of  a 
horrible  disease,  at  times  delirious  to  the  point  of  madness,  and 
venting  his  impotence  to  withstand  his  agonies  in  outrageous 
whims  upon  those  about  him,  in  one  thing  he  still  remained  the 
master-hand  of  other  days — in  crafty  scheming  to  protect  and 
perpetuate  in  his  own  line  the  power  he  had  usurped.^  He  com- 
manded the  chief  priests  and  scribes  to  be  summoned  before  him 
to  declare  where,  according  to  their  authoritative  teaching,  the 
Christ  should  be  born.  This  knowledge  gained,  he  had  the  Magi 
called  in  turn,  though  secretly ;  the  agitated  multitude  knew 
naught  of  his  action.  From  the  strangers  he  learnt  what  they 
knew  and  he  Avished  to  know ;  then  acting  as  a  powerful  patron, 
whose  favor  was  theirs,  he  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation his  own  inquiries  had  elicited  and  wished  them  well  upon 
their  way,  asking  only,  in  return  for  his  good-will,  permission  to 
share  with  them  the  privilege  of  doing  homage  to  the  forth- 
coming King,  when  they  had  found  him  whom  all  longed  to 
greet.  Then  he  had  the  visitors  gotten  out  of  the  city  as  unos- 
tentatiously as  they  had  entered  it,  leaving  the  popular  emotion 
to  spend  itself  on  the  next  striking  incident  of  passing  city  life. 

Their  mission  accomplished,  and  supematurally  warned,  the 
Magi,  as  we  know,  did  not  return  to  Herod.  The  tyrant's  cunning 
had  overreached  itself;  he  had  thought  to  make  sure  of  his 
purpose  without  one  of  his  subjects  knowing  aught  of  it,  at 
least  until  its  accomplishment  was  assured.  Foiled,  he  turned 
to  the  sole  alternative  his  absolute  power  placed  within  his 
command ;  emissaries  were  sent  to  kill  the  male  infants  of  two 
years  of  age  or  under  in  Bethlehem  and  its  neighborhood ;  ^ 
his  conviction,  founded  on  the    information  of  the   Magi,  being 

organization — z/.  ^.,  Antiq.,  Bk.  XV,  Chap.  X,  par.  5:  "And  there  were  spies 
everywhere,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  woods,  who  watched  those  that  met 
together ; "  .  .  .  at  times,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  passage,  Herod  himself 
acted  the  part  of  spy.  Again,  in  Antiq.,  XV — XVIII — 4,  we  read  :  "  But  there  was 
one  of  those  spies  of  Herod  that  were  appointed  for  such  purposes,  to  fish  out  and 
inform  him  of  any  conspiracies  that  should  be  made  against  him." 

**  /.  e.,  to  the  Jewish  mind  ;  for  from  the  Roman  standpoint  his  power  came  to 
him  fairly  enough. 

*3  Maybe  the  occasion  of  the  slaughter  was  known  or  surmised  at  Jerusalem — 
and,  maybe,  it  was  not. 
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that  among  these  the  sought-for  babe  would  surely  be  num- 
bered. Basing  our  knowledge  upon  what  is  known  of  the  likely 
number  of  families  in  the  hamlet  and  country-side  close  around, 
between  fifteen  and  thirty  children  were  murdered. 

Brutal  though  the  deed  appear  now,  in  the  circumstances  of 
that  age  and  among  the  atrocities  of  the  closing  years  of  Herod, 
it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  whispered  report  of  a  week," 
unless,  for  those  more  directly  concerned — the  stricken  parents ; 
and  even  these,  under  terror  of  the  bloody  horror  which  weighed 
upon  the  land,  must  have  thought  themselves  not  altogether 
unfortunate,  since  their  own  lives  were  spared. 

Thus  Magi  and  murders  filled  no  larger  place  in  the  public 
mind  than  many  a  nine-days'- wonder  or  deed  of  blood  of  our  own 
times ;  and  the  whole  episode  would  have  passed  into  even  deeper 
oblivion  than  these  but  for  the  extraordinary  nature  and  mission 
of  Him  whose  presence  occasioned  it,  and  one  of  whose  Evangel- 
ists, inspired  thereunto,  gave  the  incidents  merited  permanence 
in  the  story  of  His  infancy. 

w  Jos.  V.  Tracy, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  medical  profession  of  our  day  has  traced  out  the  causes 
and  supplied  remedies  of  many  common  diseases.  When  the 
professor  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  bacillus,  the  practitioner 
finds  a  way  to  kill  or  expel  it,  and  the  patient  escapes  the  plague 
with  its  consequences.  Our  surgeons  go  a  little  farther.  They 
amputate,  not  the  bacillus,  but  the  organ  causing  the  trouble.  It 
is  said  that  certain  authorities  advocate  as  a  precautionary  measure 
the  excision  of  such  organs  as  the  appendix,  even  in  healthy 
people ;  thus  anticipating  the  danger  of  disease  by  removing  the 
seat  in  which  it  is  apt  to  fasten  itself.  All  this  is  well  so  far  as  it 
is  true. 

Similarly  radical  methods  are  being  adopted  to  banish  from 
society,  by  means  of  various  new  methods  of  pedagogy,  "  the  pes- 

"  Cf.  Fouard,  vol.  i,  p.  72  ;  also  Farrar,  Smith's  Diet.,  etc. 
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tilence  of  ignorance,"  which,  as  the  progressive  preacher  tells  us, 
is  the  "  hot-bed  of  superstition."  Our  colleges  know  how  to 
educate.  They  convert  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ancient  lines 
of  dunces  into  regular  prodigies,  masters  of  sciences  and  arts, 
inventors  by  scores,  and  virtuosos ;  and  what  will  not  enter  the 
brain  by  the  pedagogical  method,  may  still  be  injected  by  hyp- 
notic suggestion. 

Thus  disease  of  the  body  and  disease  of  the  mind  are 
being  abolished,  either  by  antiseptics,  which  destroy  the  micro- 
organisms of  disease,  or  by  prophylactics,  which  keep  the  poison- 
ous germs  at  a  distance. 

All  this  shows  that  we  are  great,  and  hence  we  ought  to  be 
safe  and  contented.  Nevertheless  there  are  evidences  that,  with 
all  the  glory  that  encompasses  us  round  about,  to  the  exclusion  of 
ills  which  flesh  and  spirit  were  supposed  to  be  the  legitimate  heirs 
of,  we  are  not  quite  satisfied. 

The  New  Diseases. 

Some  say  that  with  the  access  of  remedies  against  physical  ail- 
ments, there  have  come  nerve-troubles,  and  a  propensity  to  insanity, 
and  sterility ;  that  whilst  we  know  how  to  ward  off  the  old  diseases, 
we  have  got  quite  a  host  of  new  ones.  So,  too,  with  the  spread  of 
educational  facilities,  crime  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  discontent, 
selfishness,  oppression  of  the  minority,  municipal  fraud,  excessive 
freedom  of  speech  in  press  and  assembly,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
evils  have  grown  up  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  enlargement. 
Sensible  people  complain  of  the  monstrous  imposition  of  faith  curists 
who,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  medical  science,  follow  Mrs.  Eddy's 
shallow  doctrine  and  allow  children  to  suffer  and  die  under  the 
plea  that  disease  of  the  body  is  a  mere  notion  of  the  mind.  Even 
more  alarming,  in  view  of  what  is  being  done  to  preserve  life,  is  the 
enormous  spread  of  the  practice  of  that  other  kind  of  infanticide 
which  prevents  the  complete  development  of  human  life  before 
any  guardian  can  lodge  a  protest  against  this  method  of  depopu- 
lating God's  earth.  Aside  of  these  evils  there  is  the  socialistic 
burrowing  and  the  anarchistic  uprising  against  all  authority,  which 
threaten  the  lives  of  legitimate  rulers  and  of  peacefully  inclined 
citizens,  and  which  sow  discord   among  the  different  classes  of 
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the  commonwealth.  There  are  the  monopolies  of  the  wealthy,  and 
the  oppression  and  opposition  of  the  poor.  There  are  the  slanders 
and  scandals  of  an  iniquitous  press,  teaching  vice  through  the 
criminal  columns  of  the  illustrated  newspapers  in  a  way  which 
enters  and  deluges  the  remotest  confines  of  the  land,  and  drowns 
every  germ  of  religious  or  moral  Igrowth  in  the  young  who  are 
taught  to  read. 

Advertised  Remedies. 

Against  this  horde  of  undeniable  evils,  swelling  continually, 
and  threatening  to  engulf  modern  society  like  a  monstrous  tidal 
wave,  we  are  busy  writing  treatises  and  books,  and  devising 
schemes  of  legislation  which  would  help  us  forestall  or  evade  the 
inevitable  destruction.  These  endless  plannings  to  build  up  a 
legislative  bulwark  against  the  encroaching  rise  of  social  revolu- 
tion seem  to  be,  if  not  idle — for  they  may  ward  off  the  destruc- 
tive force  at  least  for  a  time — yet  lamentably  inadequate.  Indeed 
they  suggest  no  remedy  when  we  consider  the  permanency  of  the 
danger.  They  are,  moreover,  far  less  efficacious  than  the  precau- 
tions and  plans  that  we  already  possess  in  very  ancient  codes. 
I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  one  of  these,  a  digest  of  legislative 
principles,  and  of  recognized  authority,  which  deals  with  the 
proper  way  of  averting  these  very  social  evils  about  which  we 
are  troubled  and  concerning  which  we  continually  write  and  read. 
As  we  are  dealing  with  diseases  of  the  social  body  I  should  call 
this  ancient  codex 

An  Old  Physician's  Prescription. 

It  was  written  by  a  native  Palestinian  Jew,  who  subsequently 
became  a  Christian,  and  it  is  well  known  as  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  It  is  a  sort  of  encyclical  or  pastoral  letter  addressed  to 
the  converts  from  Judaism  throughout  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
The  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  give  testimony  regarding 
the  inspired  character  of  this  letter,  class  it  with  the  other  writ- 
ings called  "  Catholic  Epistles  "  because  of  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  its  teachings  and  exhortations.  The  writer  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  an  Apostle ;  and  whatever  we  may  hold  regard- 
ing the  views  of  the  later  Biblical  critics,  who  are  divided  as  to 
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whether  St.  James  knew  enough  or  too  little  Greek,  it  is  very  well 
known  that  the  venerable  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  wrote 
the  "  Epistle,"  was  respected  among  Jew  and  Gentile  as  "a  just 
man,"  and  would  never  have  found  his  death  as  a  martyr  among 
his  own  people  but  for  the  jealous  calumnies  of  the  priests  at  the 
Temple.  In  this  he  followed  his  Divine  Master.  What  remains 
undisputed  is  the  fact  that  the  lessons  of  this  Epistle  have  been 
for  over  eighteen  centuries  regarded  as  an  expression  of  divine 
wisdom.  They  are,  even  to  those  who  see  in  our  Lord  only  a 
great  and  virtuous  reformer,  whose  philosophy  supersedes  all  the 
wisdom  of  past  ages,  the  truest  interpretation  of  right  living  both 
for  the  individ'ual  and  for  the  congregate.  Even  when  Luther, 
finding  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  good  works  set  forth  as  a 
condition  of  right  faith,  wished  to  discard  this  Epistle  of  St.  James 
as  lacking  the  character  of  divine  inspiration,  the  other  so-called 
"  reformers  "  opposed  him  ;  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  present-day  Bibles,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant 

Let  us  then  open  and  read  this  letter  of  the  saintly  son  of 
Alpheus,  the  "  brother  "  of  our  Lord,  whose  very  close  associa- 
tion with  the  Holy  Family  from  childhood  up  must  have  given 
him  a  special  power  of  understanding  and  interpreting  the  spirit 
of  Christ ;  and  is  not  this  spirit  conceded  by  all  who  profess  the 
Christian  faith  to  be  the  panacea  in  truth,  as  it  was  meant  to  be, 
of  all  our  earthly  ills  ?  The  lamb  and  the  lion  would  meet  at 
peace ;  there  would  be  no  longer  any  pain  or  sorrow  without  such 
compensating  consolation  and  joy  as  to  make  the  martyr's  lot  more 
enviable  than  that  of  the  conquering  tyrant.  "  Beati  qui  lugent " 
— Blessed  are  they  that  weep — the  poor  in  spirit — they  that  suffer 
persecution — the  clean  of  heart. 

It  is  not  a  very  long  dissertation ;  and  yet  it  deals  with  all  the 
great  questions  and  difficulties  of  modem  social  life,  showing  how 
little,  after  all,  the  world  changeth  in  its  bent  toward  sin,  and  how 
sin  always  brings  the  same  retribution — reminders  of  the  fact  that 
corruption  and  death  are  the  fruit  of  transgression. 

St.  James  introduces  his  Epistle  by  referring  to  the  sad  condi- 
tions of  life  under  which  the  scattered  children  of  Abraham  are 
laboring,  as  a  trial  of  faith.    It  i^  an  established  law  of  our  present 
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position  that  we  should  be  under  various  temptations  by  which 
our  fidelity  and  title  to  eternal  happiness  are  to  be  tested.  We 
must  therefore  accept  as  a  fundamental  truth  against  which  no 
sane  opposition  is  justly  warranted,  that 

Ills  as  a  Trial  are  a  Profitable  Necessity  of  our 
Pilgrimage. 

Now  this  trial  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  calamity.  On  the 
contraiy.  As  the  soldier  looks  to  victory  in  the  hardship  which 
he  undergoes,  as  the  sorrow  of  a  mother  in  labor  is  eventually 
turned  to  joy  because  a  man  is  bom  into  the  world,  so  temporal 
suffering  becomes  to  the  right-minded  a  guarantee  of  eventual 
happiness.  Hence,  writes  the  Apostle,  "  my  brethren,  count  it  all 
joy  when  you  shall  fall  into  diverse  temptations  " ;  he  styles  the 
trials  "  temptations,"  because  they  are  in  reality  nothing  else. 

Now  that  which  fosters  and  strengthens  in  us  this  view  of  life's 
trials  is  our  faith. 

It  is  upon  this  truth  as  a  pivot  that  the  Apostle's  instruction 
and  admonition  to  the  converts  turn.  He  bids  them  seize  this 
gift  of  faith  which  turns  temptation  into  hope :  "  Knowing  that  the 
trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience."  In  the  thought  of  St. 
James,  as  in  reality,  faith  and  wisdom  are  one  quality  of  soul.  It 
is  the  light  emanating  from  the  Divine  Sun,  at  once  illuminating 
and  warming.  As  such,  man  must  draw  it  to  himself  by  prayer. 
"  If  any  of  you  want  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth 
to  all  men  abundantly — and  it  shall  be  given  him ;  but  let  him 
ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering."  This  twin  thought  forms  the 
prologue,  the  introduction  to  the  letter.  In  various  ways  it  is 
repeated  in  the  first  chapter :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation,  for  when  he  has  been  proved,  he  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  life,  which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him." 
Do  not  err,  therefore,  dearest  brethren,  "every  best  gift,  and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  coming  down  from  the  Father  of 
Lights  with  whom  there  is  no  change  nor  shadow  of  alteration." 
This  trust  and  confidence  in  God's  Fatherhood  is  not,  however, 
made  fruitful  by  a  mere  passive  endurance  of  the  accidents  of  life 
alone.  In  truth  we  cannot  sustain  the  hardships  of  earthly  trial, 
unless  by  a  restraining  of  those  inclinations  to  which  the  weight 
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of  our  corrupt  nature  draws  us.  The  religion  of  Christ  differs 
from  the  stoicism  of  the  Pagan  philosophers  which  taught  them 
to  endure  the  inevitable  without  complaint ;  but  which  also  robbed 
them  of  the  pleasures  of  hope.  The  realization  of  that  pleasure 
demands 

The  Panacea  of  a  Living  Faith. 

And  the  insistence  upon  the  proper  qualities  of  a  living 
faith  forms  the  principal  theme  of  the  Apostle's  exhortation,  inas- 
much as  through  them  life  is  rendered  endurable,  nay  even  happy, 
amid  diverse  trials.  Conformity  to  this  preordained  plan  of  human 
life  constitutes  the  law  and  guarantee  of  true  liberty ;  and  "  he  that 
hath  looked  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  hath  continued 
therein — this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed." 

The  Apostle  St.  James  reminds  us  that  faith  cometh  through 
receiving  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  as  St.  Paul  assures  us :  "  Faith 
cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Christ."  *  In 
truth  this  whole  Epistle  is  a  commentary,  an  explanation  of  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  his  letter  addressed  to  the  Romans.  He 
warns  them  not  to  misunderstand  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  insists  upon  faith  in  Christ  as  the  essential 
requisite  of  salvation. 

This  Faith  Comes  to  Us  by  Hearing. 

It  is  clear  that  the  gift  of  faith  received  in  our  Baptism  as  a 
germ  capable  of  growth,  must  be  fostered  and  nourished.  St. 
James  tells  us  that  this  is  done  by  listening  to  God's  word. 
"  With  meekness,"  he  writes,  "  receive  the  ingrafted  word,  which 
is  able  to  save  your  souls."  ^  Note  the  expression,  "  with  meek- 
ness." Perhaps,  the  preacher  who  speaks  to  us  is  not  to  our 
liking.  His  voice  and  manner  lack  the  persuasive  faculty  that 
would  attract  us  ;  his  reasoning  fails  to  convince,  not  because  truth 
is  wanting  in  his  argument,  but  because  the  accidental  defects  of 
his  personality  strike  our  sensitive  and  critical  view,  and  repel  us. 
We  will  not  listen,  from  motives  similar  to  those  which  prevent 
us  from  yielding  to  reasons  that  are  in  themselves  convincing,  at 

1  Rom.  10  :  17. 

2  Chap.  I  :  21. 
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times  when  we  are  irritated.  The  fault  is  largely  in  our  attitude. 
At  all  events,  it  should  not  turn  us  from  the  truth  itself,  which  may- 
be found,  if  not  clearly  in  the  preacher's  inadequate  diction,  surely 
in  the  reading  of  the  inspired  text. 

Here  is  one  reason  why  Catholics  who  possess  the  faculty  and 
the  leisure  for  self-culture  should,  thoughtfully  and  reverently, 
study  the  Bible.  It  will  furnish  them  with  the  right  point  of  view, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  this  Epistle  of  St.  James,  about  which  we 
here  treat,  show  them  the  remedies,  the  antidote  against  the  evils 
that  afflict  modern  society. 

Malaria — An  Evil  Press. 

Among  the  primary  sources  of  the  most  serious  evils  that 
affect  modem  society,  is  the  propaganda  of  crime,  which  is  made 
by  the  daily  advertising  given  it  in  the  sensational  press — ^the 
newspapers  and  the  cheap  popular  prints  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  at  every  point  of  concourse.  The  malice  of  a 
lying  tongue  is  multiplied  a  millionfold  by  a  central  press  asso- 
ciation that  is  governed  by  policy,  or  by  partisan  spirit,  or  by  the 
mere  wish  to  gratify  idle  curiosity  by  the  creation  of  fictitious 
news.  Against  this  St.  James  preaches  with  undisguised  severity 
when  he  condemns  the  evils  of  the  tongue.  "  Behold  the  tongue 
is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity — it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  in- 
flameth  the  wheel  of  our  nativity,  being  set  on  fire  by  hell."  He 
calls  it  a  fire  that  inflameth  the  wheel  of  our  nativity,  as  if  to  say 
that  it  gives  swift  currency  to  all  the  evil  propensities  of  our  cor- 
rupt nature.  "  The  tongue,"  he  says,  later  on,  "  is  an  unquiet 
evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.  By  it,  we  bless  God  and  the  Father, 
and  by  it  we  curse  men,  who  are  made  after  the  likeness  of  God." 

As  the  poisonous  press  continually  infects  the  social  atmos- 
phere with  its  pestilential  exhalations,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the 
influence  makes  itself  felt  in  our  public  education.  The  fevers  of 
ambition  and  of  worldly  wisdom  bring  on  the 

Vertigo — False  Education— 

which  repeats  and  insi.sts  with  the  emphasis  of  an  overheated  brain 
upon  the  false  maxims  of  a  purely  humanistic  or  pagan  education. 
We  deem  of  highest  importance  the  knowledge,  the  sciences,  the 
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arts,  that  make  for  industrial  advance,  that  raise  to  national  and 
financial  importance,  that  secure  an  external  prosperity  in  which 
the  gaudy  display  of  the  master's  wealth  hides  or  overshadows 
the  misery  of  the  silent  poor,  the  slaves,  through  whose  toil  and 
intelligence  the  magnificence  which  we  admire  has  been  made 
possible.  We  have  innumerable  "  schools "  in  every  branch  of 
science,  representing  diverse  and  opposing  theories.  Homeopaths 
and  allopaths  in  all  the  professional  walks  of  life  ;  and  what  to-day 
is  approved  as  the  only  right,  to-morrow  is  condemned  as  the 
surest  wrong.  Thence  arises  endles  contention  and  discords 
which  divide  men  into  hostile  camps  and  leave  their  impress  on 
successive  generations. 

With  this  knowledge  and  contentions  of  earthly  degree 
St.  James  contrasts  the  science  of  the  saints  which  elevates  us  to 
nearness  to  God  and  thus  enables  us  to  see  with  His  eye.  "  Who 
is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with  knowledge  among  you  ?  "  he  asks. 
"  Let  him  show,  by  good  conversation,  his  work  in  the  meekness 
of  wisdom."  "  If  you  have  bitter  zeal,  and  there  be  contentions  in 
your  hearts,  glory  not  and  be  not  liars  against  the  truth.  For 
this  is  not  wisdom  descending  from  above,  but  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish.  For  where  envying  and  contention  is,  there  is  incon- 
stancy, and  every  evil  work.  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  first 
indeed  is  chaste,  then  peaceable,  modest,  easy  to  be  persuaded,  con- 
senting to  the  good,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  judging, 
without  dissimulation.  And  the  fruit  of  justice  is  sown  in  peace  to 
them  that  make  peace."  ^ 

From  the  false  maxims  of  the  world,  from  the  wisdom  which 
is  "  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,"  as  the  Apostle  says,  there  arises 
that  inordinate  eagerness  for  amassing  riches,  the  social  disease  of 

Carbuncles — Pride  of  Wealth. 

Every  age  of  national  prosperity  has  demonstrated  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  individual  wealth  upon  the  life  and  growth  of 
organized  society.  St.  James  recognizes,  indeed,  the  legitimate 
inequality  of  the  individual  members  of  a  commonwealth.  Hence 
he  speaks  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  Epistle  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  "  brother  of  low  condition,"  who  finds  his  compen- 

8  Chap.  3  :  13-18. 
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sation  in  the  "  glory  of  his  exaltation  "  as  a  co-heir  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ ;  whilst  the  rich  are  admonished  to  be  humble  (low), 
because  their  riches  will  pass  away  "  as  the  flower  of  the  grass. 
For  the  sun  rose  with  a  burning  heat,  and  parched  the  grass,  and 
the  flower  thereof  fell  off,  and  the  beauty  of  the  shape  thereof 
perished." 

But  the  rich  who  use  their  wealth,  not  to  alleviate  the  lot  of 
the  poor,  for  whom  they  are  in  reality  stewards,  but  to  indulge 
their  luxury — these  the  Apostle  stigmatizes  in  awful  words  as  a 
brood  destined  to  destruction,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep 
and  howl  in  your  miseries  which  shall  come  upon  you.  Your 
riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  moth-eaten.  Your  gold 
and  silver  is  cankered ;  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  for  a  testi- 
mony against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh,  like  fire.  You  have 
stored  up  to  yourselves  wrath  against  the  last  days.  Behold  the 
hire  of  the  laborers,  who  have  reaped  from  your  fields,  which  by 
fraud  has  been  kept  back  by  you,  crieth :  and  the  cry  of  them 
hath  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  You  have 
feasted  upon  earth,  and  in  riotousness  you  have  nourished  your 
hearts,  in  the  day  of  slaughter." 

Does  not  all  this  sound  Hke  the  key-note  of  the  complaints 
made  in  these  days  by  the  laborer  urged  to  revolt  against  his 
employer,  whence  are  produced  in  the  social  body 

Paralysis — Labor  Strikes 

which  weaken  and  hinder  honest  industrial  efforts.  They  give  a 
pretext  to  the  idler  and  the  criminal  to  justify  opposition  to  legiti- 
mate order,  and  by  spreading  discontent  among  the  masses,  foster 
anarchical  tendencies  which  destroy  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

But  whilst  St.  James  unequivocally  condemns  the  oppression 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  he  will  not  lend  his  heaven-inspired  voice 
to  encourage  any  resentful  opposition  by  violence.  He  who  was 
called  by  His  people  the  Just  one,  a  fit  arbiter  to  determine  the  right 
of  the  poor  to  earn  his  bread,  and  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  help  his 
needy  brother  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  precept  "  to  work  "  that 
he  might  earn  a  Uving — he  thus  speaks  to  the  laborer,  the  neglected, 
the  oppressed  of  his  race  among  the  Gentiles :  "  Be  patient,  breth- 
ren, until  the  coming  of  the  Lord.     Behold,  the  husbandman 
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waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  earth ;  patiently  bearing  till  he 
receive  the  early  and  Later  rain." 

"  Be  you  therefore  also  patient,  and  strengthen  your  hearts ;  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  Grudge  not,  brethren,  one 
against  the  other,  that  you  may  not  be  judged.  Behold,  the 
judge  standeth  at  the  door.  Take,  my  brethren,  for  an  example 
of  suffering  evil,  of  labor  and  patience,  the  prophets,  who  spoke 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

"  Behold,  we  account  them  blessed  who  have  endured.  You 
have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  you  have  seen  the  end  of 
the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  merciful  and  compassionate."  * 

And  because  discontent  and  opposition  and  idleness  foster 
profanity  of  speech,  the  Apostle  immediately  connects  with  this 
thought  of  patient  hopefulness  the  warning  against  the  social 
disease  of 

The  Overcharged  Liver — Profane  Speech. 

The  bile  of  dissatisfaction  creates  a  hypochondriac  disposition 
and  there  arise  jaundiced  and  distorted  views  of  things,  which 
excite  the  nerves ;  and  these  the  tongue,  which,  ill-controlled 
under  such  circumstances,  utters  blasphemy  against  the  Lord. 
Hence,  the  Apostle  once  more  returns  to  the  warning  given  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  regarding  caution  in  speech : 

"  My  brethren,  swear  not ;  neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth, 
nor  by  any  other  oath.  But  let  your  speech  be,  yea,  yea ;  no, 
no;  that  you  fall  not  under  judgment." 

Such  are  the  lessons  which  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  contains. 
Does  anybody,  except  the  blindly-interested  and  irreligious,  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  what  we  CathoHcs  hold  divinely-inspired  phi- 
losophy ?  And  if  it  be  this,  why  do  we  not  act  on  it,  and  insist  upon 
it,  instead  of  discoursing  and  writing  learned  treatises  about  the 
social  problem,  which  the  masses,  who  by  their  Christian  docility 
and  forbearance  could  best  solve  the  difficulty,  do  not  understand. 

Some  time  ago  a  priest  from  an  Eastern  State  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Indian  territory.  On  a  Thursday  before  the  first 
Friday  of  the  month  he  found  himself  in  a  little  log-house  with 
three  partitions,  where  the  priest  who  had  charge  of  the  local 

*  Chap.  5  :  7-12. 
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mission  dwelt.  The  next  day  our  visitor  was  astonished  to  see 
the  Indians  (CcEur  d'AIaines),  between  four  and  five  hundred,  all 
gather  at  dawn  to  assist  at  Mass  and  to  receive  Holy  Commun- 
ion. Some  of  them  had  to  come  several  days'  journey,  a  distance 
of  same  forty  miles  ;  and  this  spectacle  of  devotion  repeated  itself, 
every  month.  It  is  a  simple  priest,  not  of  their  own  race, 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  humility,  finds  it  possible  to 
control  the  wild  nature  of  these  natives,  and  to  bring  them  under 
obedience  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Nor  are  these  Indians  reluctant 
followers  of  the  discipline  that  bids  them  endure  silently  and  in 
hope  of  Paradise  the  injustices  which  they  have  from  time  to  time 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  public  agents,  whose 
bigotry  guided  their  policy  toward  these  untrained  wards  of  our 
Government.  They  came  to  the  celebration  of  the  First  Firiday, 
decked  in  their  best  robes  of  honor,  with  the  badge  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  on  their  breasts,  the  chiefs  proudly  and  joyfully  leading 
the  way. 

What  we  need  is  to  appreciate  properly  the  wonderful  virtue 
that  our  religion  offers  us  in  the  nearness  of  our  churches.  Every 
morning,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrament  is  there  offered ;  there  we 
can  lay  down  our  burden  of  sin  and  discontent,  and  draw  wisdom 
and  consolation  from  the  Confessor.  There  above  all  is  the  per- 
petual home  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Divine  Healer  of 
every  ill,  the  Physician  who,  through  the  ministry  of  His  Church, 
can  cure  all  our  diseases. 

St.  James,  who  foresees  the  evils  against  which  he  warns  the 
children  of  Christ  by  inspired  words  applicable  to  all  times  and 
countries,  thus  bids  ^  us  seek  the  longed-for  relief  at  the  well- 
spring  of  sacramental  grace  in  the  Church : 

"  Is  any  man  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests 
of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  addresses  not  only  the  sick  in 
body,  but  the  heart-broken,  the  soul  in  sin,  nay  the  whole  dis- 
ordered and  sick  society.  That  society  needs  penance,  it  needs 
prayer,  it  needs  the  ministration  of  zealous  priests  who  will  rein- 
force the  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  and  pour  into  our  social  wounds 
the  balm  of  sacramental  regeneration.     This  ought  to  be  our 

'  Chap.  5  :  20. 
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endeavor.  We  who  boast  of  any  influence,  whether  upon  the 
individual  or  the  masses,  whether  upon  the  dependents  who  serve 
us,  or  upon  the  society  that  courts  us,  are  guilty  of  squandering 
God-given  talents,  unless  we  lead  others  to  this  fountain  whence 
living  waters  flow  for  the  heaUng  and  refreshing  of  men  in  need 
and  suffering.  Delay  makes  each  case  more  hopeless,  because 
the  irritants  are  ever  at  work  and  the  influence  of  truth  and  justice 
is  being  slowly  but  steadily  undermined.  Or  is  it  true  that  in  this 
beautiful  land  of  ours  there  are  not  enough  of  thoughtful  Catholics 
enjoying  social  position,  who  feel  that  they  can  and  should  exer- 
cise some  influence  for  good  upon  those  around  them  ?  Is  the 
purpose  of  life  to  be  thus  misunderstood  by  those  who  are  best  able 
to  aid  in  God's  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  Charity  is  the 
law  and  condition  of  life  eternal.  "  My  brethren,  if  any  among 
you  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him ;  let  him  know  that 
he  who  causeth  a  sinner  to  be  converted  from  the  error  of  his  way, 
shall  save  his  soul  from  death,  and  shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins." 

Fra  Arminio. 


1 


UNDER  THE  CEDARS  AND  THE  STARS. 

LXII. 
T  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  revelations  of  Christianity 
upon  human  beliefs  had  much  the  same  effect  as  fire  upon 
invisible  ink.  All  the  vague,  shadowy  credences  of  humanity 
broadened  out  and  glowed  in  intense  light,  the  outlines  of  which 
no  longer  faded  away  into  undefined  and  conjectural  speculations ; 
but  became  clearly  edged  and  marked,  and  indelible.  The 
Elohim  drew  together  and  became  God,  the  Spirit.  All  the 
ancient  trinities — Hindu,  Egyptian,  or  Greek,  were  defined  and 
determined  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
that  apotheosis  of  man,  and  his  supreme  excellence,  which  has 
always  haunted  human  thought  with  such  a  suggestion  of  pride, 
that  it  has  created  gods  after  its  own  image, — reversing  the  process 
of  creation, — was  almost  realized  when  the  "  Word  was  made 
Flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us,"  And  there  it  remains — this 
supreme  Theogony  of  Christian  revelation.     The  ever-rebellious 
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mind  of  man  has  striven  to  dissolve  it  again  into  the  old  shadows 
of  verbal  abstractions  and  lofty  unrealities.  But  never  again  shall 
the  supreme  revelation  be  disturbed.  It  is  written  in  God's  hand- 
writing; and  chisel  or  acid  cannot  impair  its  outlines.  It  is 
revealed  in  words  that  shall  not  pass,  even  though  the  earth,  like 
a  worn  garment,  be  cast  aside  and  changed ;  and  the  Heavens, 
like  a  reader's  scroll  of  parchment,  be  folded  up  and  hidden  away 
in  the  archives  of  eternity. 

LXIII. 

Hence,  human  pride  is  forever  revolting  against  this  revelation, 
The  unrestrained  intellect  is  forever  beating  its  wings  against  this 
wall  of  brass,  that  marks  its  limitations.  It  would  so  like  to  go 
out,  and  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will  across  the  deserts  of  the 
Universe,  and  build  its  own  idols,  as  the  Israelites,  even  under 
God's  very  eye,  built  their  simulacra  of  gold  and  silver,  and  said 
they  were  their  gods.  Human  folly  is  never  at  an  end.  It  only 
takes  different  modes  and  shapes.  When  one  thinks  of  the  orgies 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  apotheosis  of  Reason  under 
the  vilest  form  conceivable,  it  seems  not  too  far-fetched  to  predict 
that  modem  civilization  may  yet  revert  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

LXIV. 

And,  then,  when  it  has  wallowed  in  the  sink  and  sty  of 
uncleanness,  its  old  God-Hke  aspirations,  stifled  but  not  extin- 
guished by  pride  and  sensuality,  will  revive ;  and  it  will  come  back 
once  again  to  the  sweetness  and  dignity,  the  celestial  graces  and 
eternal  hopes  of  Christianity.  There  it  will  find  peace,  "  clothed 
in  its  right  mind  "  for  a  time ;  until  the  untamable  spirit  clamors 
again  for  the  fierce  liberties  of  untrammelled  thought  and  un- 
limited license ;  and  leaves  its  vale  of  Tempe  for  the  howling 
desert,  and  the  turbid  waters  of  Marah. 

LXV. 

What  a  wonderful  camera  is  the  mind !  The  sensitized  plate 
can  only  catch  the  material  picture  painted  by  the  sunlight.  The 
tabula  rasa  of  the  mind  can  build  or  paint  its  own  pictures  from 
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the  black  letters  of  a  book.  Here  is  a  little  series  that  crossed  the 
diorama  of  imagination  this  afternoon.  A  great  bishop,  reading 
his  own  condemnation  from  his  pulpit,  and  setting  fire  with  his 
own  hand  to  a  pile  of  his  own  books  there  upon  the  square  of  his 
cathedral  at  Cambrai ;  and  then  constructing  out  of  all  his  wealth 
a  monstrance  of  gold,  the  foot  of  which  was  a  model  of  his 
condemned  book,  which  he  thus  placed  under  the  feet  of  Christ, 
so  that  every  time  he  gave  Benediction,  he  proclaimed  his  own 
humiliation. 

LXVI. 
Number  two  picture  is  that  of  a  great  preacher  of  world-wide 
reputation,  going  down  into  the  crypts  of  the  cathedral  that  was 
still  echoing  with  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence ;  and  whilst  the 
enthusiastic  audience  was  filing  from  the  doors,  and  every  lip  was 
murmuring:  "Marvellous!"  "Wonderful,"  "Unequalled,"  strip- 
ping himself  bare  and  scourging  his  shoulders  with  the  bitter 
discipline,  until  it  became  clogged  with  his  blood,  he  murmur- 
ing, as  each  lash  fell :  ^^ Miserere  inei,  Deus,  secundum  magnam 
misericordiain  tuam." 

LXVII. 

Number  three  is  that  of  a  lowly  village  church,  hidden  away 
from  civilization  in  a  low-lying  valley  in  the  south  of  France.  It 
is  crowded,  it  is  always  crowded,  night  and  day ;  and  the  air  is 
thick  with  the  respiration  of  hundreds  of  human  beings,  who 
linger  and  hover  about  the  place,  as  if  they  could  not  tear  them- 
selves away.  No  wonder !  There  is  a  saint  here.  He  is  the 
attraction.  It  is  evening.  The  Angelus  has  just  rung.  And  a 
pale,  withered,  shrunken  figure  emerges  from  the  sacristy  and 
stands  at  the  altar  rails.  Insignificant,  old,  ignorant,  his  feeble 
voice  scarcely  reaches  the  front  bench.  There  is  seated  an 
attentive  listener,  drinking  in  with  avidity  the  words  of  this  old 
parish  priest.  He  is  clothed  in  black  and  white.  He  is  the 
mighty  preacher  of  Notre  Dame,  and  he  sits,  like  a  child,  at  the 
feet  of  M.  Vianney. 

LXVIII. 

Number  four  is  a  lonely  chateau,  hidden  deep  in  the  woods 
of  France,  away  from  civilization.     It  has  an  only  occupant — a 


URITY  and  swiftness,  the  strength,  the  beauty 
and  the  affectionate  disposition  of  the  dolphin 
caused  the  ancients  to  liken  it  to  what  they 
considered  the  divine  element  in  man,  and  the 
same  image  was  transferred  later  on  to  Christ 
the  God-Man. 
But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  symbol  of  the  fish  and 
particularly  that  of  the  dolphin  should  be  recognized  by  the  faithful 
as  expressing  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Greek  translation  of  fish 
is  IX0Y2  (ichthys).  The  five  letters  of  this  word  are  the  initials 
of  the  phrase — Irjaov's  Xpto-ros  ®eov  'Yios  "^(OTrjp — which  is  trans- 
lated :  "Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  the  Saviour."  To  the  early  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  the  sign  of  a  dolphin  was  the  sign  of  Redemption  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  who  first  permitted  the  open  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  cross  could  not  be  venerated  in  the  Roman  territory 
by  any  one  who  would  not  incur  the  penalty  of  martyrdom  ;  thus 
the  Christians  came  to  love  the  image  of  the  dolphin  even  as  we  love 
the  crucifix,  and  it  was  the  secret  badge  of  their  faith  in  private 
homes  and  in  the  sepulchral  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  upon  which  the  Saints  offered  the  mystic  Sacrifice. 


From  Thk  Dolphin, 

January,  1902,  pp.  2-3. 


C|)e  Bolpfjtn 

Dedicated  to  The  Dolphin 


trong,  silent  spmbol  of  tfte  JFatber'g  22lorD, 

latng  ot  ttjp  tJtettjren  in  ttje  ctpstal  brines 
^toiftet  ttian  fligl)t  of  Dart  ot  flasf)  of  stootD, 
Cftou  image0t  to  us  out  puissant  LotD, 
£Dut  DoIpl)in  all  Ditiine^ 

(fpnamoteD  of  eartfj's  tuneful  meloDies, 
^^     anD  meekip  Docile  to  tfjp  ftienDs  tettene, 
Ctou  follotoest  tteit  Datks  ttjtougt  limpiD  seas, 
e:Oatning  tfjem  oft  of  unseen  enemies, 
^ost  faithful  cotpptene/ 

f  in  tte  Duskp  cbamDets  of  tteDeep 
ail  lustetless  anD  Dull  t!)p  scales  appeat, 
Cl)e  talntioto  tints  ttat  limb  tfjp  flping  leap 
Eecall  tf)eEisen  Cbtist— tt)e  taDiant  stoeep 
<aDf  toDes  Diuinelp  Deat* 

JA  ea,  more  tDan  all,  ttv  changeful  lotieliness, 
3?    Cte  tJtilliant  itiDescence  at  Death's  bout, 
EeminDs  us  of  tt)at  fteautp  ftotn  to  Dless, 
SUfjicl)  tiiDs  tbe  gtatie,  so  Dteat  anD  comfottless, 
Co  Dlossom  like  a  floto't, 

Jj^ence  Do  toe  meet  tbint  emlJlem  in  tbt  i)omes 
^    fl)f  apostolic  ages— tJieto  it  ttaceD 
Opon  tlje  mattpts'  sacrificial  tombs, 
Cl)e  biDDen  altars  of  tl)e  Catacombs- 
monuments,  time-Defac'D. 

-ipor  tt)ou.  Dear  spmbol  of  tfte  Life,  tlje  efiJap, 
^     Cbe  3cl)tl)ps  M3l)om  celestial  toaters  stjrine 
DiDst  to  our  fathers,  as  to  us,  portrap 
Cbe  (^lorp  of  etjerlasting  Dap, 
flDur  Dolptin  all  Ditiine^ 

— ©leanor  C  DonncIIp, 


*  The  dolphin  has  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church 
stood  as  the  symbol  of  Christ.  See  an  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  January  number  of  this  magazine,  1902. — Editor. 
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lonely  man.  He  wanders  all  day  from  room  to  room,  troubled 
and  ill  at  ease.  His  mind  is  a  horrible  burden  to  himself.  He  is 
a  sufferer  from  a  spiritual  tetanus.  He  cannot  .say:  Peccavi!  nor 
Miserere  !  He  comes  to  die.  Prayers  are  said  for  him  in  every 
church  and  convent  in  France.  The  Sister  of  Charity  by  his 
bedside  presents  the  last  hope — the  crucifix.  He  turns  aside 
from  the  saving  mercy  and  dies — impenitent.  Three  days  later, 
after  he  has  been  buried,  like  a  beast,  without  rites,  his  brother 
arrives  in  haste.  The  rooms  are  empty.  The  dead  sleep  on.  The 
despairing  and  broken-hearted  priest  rushes  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  wringing  his  hands  and  crying :  Oh,  mon  frere !  mon 
frere ! 

LXIX. 

It  is  said,  the  brute  creation  knows  not  its  power.  If  it  did, 
it  might  sweep  man  from  the  earth.  The  same  is  said  of  woman  ; 
the  same  of  the  Moslem,  in  reference  to  European  civilization ; 
the  same  of  the  Tartar  hordes.  Might  we  not  without  disrespect 
say :  The  Catholic  priesthood  knows  not  its  power.  If  it  did,  all 
forms  of  error  should  go  down  before  it.  The  concentrated  force 
of  so  many  thousand  intellects,  the  pick  and  choice  of  each  nation 
under  heaven,  the  very  flower  of  civilization,  emancipated,  too, 
from  all  domestic  cares,  and  free  to  pursue  in  the  domains  of 
thought  that  subject  for  which  each  has  the  greatest  aptitude, 
should  bear  down  with  its  energy  and  impetuosity  the  tottering 
fabrics  of  human  ingenuity  or  folly.  Here,  as  in  most  other 
places,  are  hundreds  who,  freed  from  the  drudgery  of  great 
cities,  the  mechanical  grinding  of  daily  and  uninspiring  work, 
are  at  liberty  to  devote  themselves  to  any  or  every  branch  of 
literature  or  science.  They  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  sen- 
tinels posted  on  far  steppes  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  with  no 
urgent  duty  except  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  tranquil,  because 
unpeopled,  wastes ;  and  to  answer,  now  and  again  from  the  guard 
on  its  rounds,  the  eternal  question :  "  What  of  the  night,  watch- 
man ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  "  "  Ay,"  saith  someone, 
pursuing  the  simile,  "but  suppose  the  guard  finds  the  sentinel 
with  a  book,  not  a  musket  in  his  hands,  what  then  ?"  Well,  then, 
the  student-sentinel  is  promptly  courtmartialled  and  shot ! 
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And  it  was  of  these,  sentinels  of  the  West,  that  the  very  unjust 
and  bigoted  Mosheim  wrote :  "  These  Irish  were  lovers  of  learn- 
ing, and  distinguished  themselves  in  these  times  of  ignorance  by 
the  culture  of  the  sciences  beyond  all  the  European  nations ;  the 
first  teachers  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  in  Europe,  and  who, 
so  early  as  the  eighth  century,  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  religion 
by  the  principles  of  philosophy." 

LXX. 

The  worst  sign  of  our  generation  is  not  that  it  is  stiff-necked, 
but  that  it  wags  the  head  and  is  irreverent.  The  analytical  spirit 
has  got  hold  of  the  human  mind ;  and  will  not  leave  it  until  the 
usual  cycle  of  synthesis  and  faith  comes  back  again.  Outside 
the  Church,  I  searched  for  it  everywhere — this  lost  spirit  of  rever- 
ence. I  sought  it  in  the  devout  Anglican,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hat,  as  he  knelt  in  his  well-upholstered  pew.  Alas !  He  was 
killing  time  in  studying  the  name  of  its  maker.  I  sought  it 
among  the  philosophers,  and  found  that  from  Diogenes  down, 
they  spat  at  each  other  from  their  tubs.  I  sought  it,  rather  un- 
wisely, in  criticism ;  and  found  a  good  man  saying  that  the 
Saturday  Review  temperament  was  ten  thousand  times  more 
damnable  than  the  worst  of  Swinburne's  skits.  I  sought  it,  still 
more  unwisely,  in  politics ;  and  read  that  a  very  great,  good 
statesman  would  appoint  the  Devil  over  the  head  of  Gabriel  if  he 
could  gain  a  vote  by  it.  I  went  amongst  my  poets ;  and  heard 
one  call  another:  "School-Miss  Alfred,  out-babying  Words- 
worth and  out-glittering  Keats ;  "  and  the  babe  replying : 

What — is  it  you 
The  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays — 

Who  killed  the  girls  and  thrilled  the  boys 
With  dandy  pathos  when  you  wrote  ? 

A  lion,  you,  that  made  a  noise, 
And  shook  a  mane,  en  papillotes. 

What  profits  now  to  understand 

The  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt — 
A  dapper  boot — a  little  hand — 

If  half  the  little  soul  is  dirt  ? 
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A  Timon  you  !     Nay,  nay,  for  shame  ! 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest ! 
The  fierce  old  man — to  take  his  name. 

You  band-box.     Off,  and  let  him  rest ! 

Then  I  went  away.  I  passed  by  France,  the  cradle  of  irreverence, 
and  went  out  from  Occidental  civilization.  In  the  East,  the  land 
of  the  sun,  the  home  of  traditional  reverences,  the  place  of  all 
dignity  and  ceremonial,  where  you  put  the  shoes  off  your  feet, 
and  touch  your  forehead,  and  place  the  foot  of  your  master  on 
your  head — here  is  reverence — the  turning  to  Mecca,  the  kissing 
of  the  black  ruby  ^  in  its  silver  sheath  in  the  Kaaba ;  and  the  glory 
of  being  an  El  Hadj ;  the  drinking  of  the  sacred  fountain,  Zem- 
Zent;  the  deep  voice  of  the  preacher:  Labbaika!  Allahammaf 
Labbaika!  I  entered  a  Turkish  town  in  the  evening.  The  natives 
had  covered  their  garments  under  the  ir'ham,  the  vestment  of 
prayer;  the  muezzins  were  calling  from  the  minarets.  I  watched 
one — a  young  Child  of  the  Prophet — as  he  seemed  to  swing  in 
his  cradle  high  up  on  the  yellow  minaret,  and  shouted  with  a  voice 
like  that  of  the  Angel  of  Judgment,  the  invitation  to  evening 
prayer.  As  he  swayed  to  and  fro  in  that  lofty  nest,  his  face  seemed 
lighted  with  a  kind  of  ecstatic  solemnity,  as  it  shone  in  the  rays 
of  the  declining  day. 

It  was  the  perfection  of  prayer  and  reverence.  The  setting 
sun,  the  long  shadows,  the  face  to  the  East,  the  silence,  the 
decorum,  and  the  prophetic  voice  from  the  clouds.  Alas !  I  saw 
a  grave  father  thumping  the  young  prophet  on  the  back  when  he 
descended ;  and  the  young  prophet  winked  with  an  expression : 
"  Didn't  I  do  it  well  ?  "  Alas !  for  the  Prophet !  Alas !  for  Allah, 
Il-allah  !     He  was  calling  to  a  Yashmak  down  there  in  the  street ! 

LXXI. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  the  summit  of  reverence  touched  by 
two  extremes  in  Catholicity — the  Cistercian,  sitting  with  folded 
hands  before  the  oak-bound,  brass-hefted  Ordinal  in  the  choir; 
and  the  little  Irish  children  in  our  convent  schools  at  prayer. 
The  former  is  the  culmination  of  religious  dignity  and  reverence ; 

^  Hajar-el-aswud. 
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the  latter,  of  Christian  simplicity  and  reverence.  And  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  more  pleasing  in  Heaven's 
sight.  But,  whether  the  heavy  doors  of  the  Kingdom  would 
swing  open  more  lightly  under  the  strong  and  vigorous  push  of 
the  Trappist,  or  the  light,  soft,  timid  touch  of  the  child,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  Angels  might  claim  kinship  with  either  in  that 
supreme  matter  of  reverence.  And  I  suppose  this  is  the  reason 
why,  in  the  two  most  pathetic  instances  narrated  in  Holy  Writ, 
where  the  vengeance  of  God  had  to  be  averted  from  His  people, 
the  priests  of  the  Lord  stood  weeping  in  the  one  case  between  the 
people  and  the  altar ;  and  in  the  other,  the  prostrate  figures  of 
little  children  strewed  the  sanctuary  before  the  face  of  the  Most 
High. 

LXXII. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  great  city  of  Cairo,  when  the  mar- 
kets were  full  of  busy  merchants,  and  the  narrow  streets  were 
loaded  with  merchandise,  a  Dervish  came  in  from  the  desert ;  and 
looking  meekly  around  for  a  vacant  space  in  the  crowded  mart,  he 
laid  down  his  square  of  carpet,  and  knelt  and  prayed.  He  then 
unfolded  his  garments,  and  placed  on  the  carpet  a  tiny  box,  but 
it  contained  a  pearl  of  great  price.  The  passers-by  laughed  at 
the  poverty  of  his  belongings,  and  the  great  merchants,  who  sold 
spices  and  silks  and  unguents,  turned  around  from  time  to  time, 
and  jeered  at  the  Dervish  and  his  little  paper  box.  No  one  came 
to  buy,  nor  ask  his  price  ;  and  he  remained  all  day,  his  head 
silently  bent  in  prayer.  His  thoughts  were  with  Allah  !  Late  in 
the  evening,  as  the  asses  of  the  rich  merchants  passed  by,  laden 
with  costly  goods,  they  came  and  sniffed  at  the  little  box  that 
held  the  rich  pearl.  Then  lifting  their  heads  in  the  air,  they 
brayed  loudly  :  "  It  is  not  hay  !  It  is  not  hay!  "  And  some  grew 
angry,  and  cried  still  louder  :  "  Give  us  hay  !  It  is  not  hay !  "  Now 
the  holy  man  said  not  a  word.  But  when  the  sun  had  set,  and 
nearly  all  had  departed,  he  took  up  his  box,  and  hid  it  away  in 
the  folds  of  his  garments,  and  kneeling,  he  prayed.  Then  he 
gathered  up  his  square  of  carpet,  and  passed  out  into  the  desert, 
saying  in  his  heart :  Blessed  be  Allah,  Il-allah !  And  afar  on  the 
night-winds  he  heard  the  bray  of  the  market-asses  :  "  It  is  not 
hay !  It  is  not  hay  1  Give  us  hay !  " 
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LXXIII. 

This  is  the  chief  excellence  and  attraction  of  philosophy.  It  is 
an  inexact  science.  One  is  always  seeking  the  insoluble — going 
out  into  unknown  regions  after  the  Inexplicable  and  Undefined. 
Other  sciences  hand  over  to  you  their  coins  stamped  and  minted 
with  the  face  or  sigil  of  their  kings ;  philosophy  is  not  a  minted 
coin,  but  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  all  precious  thoughts  and  sub- 
lime principles.  It  deals  with  abstractions ;  and  to  the  end  of  time 
it  is  the  abstract  that  will  enchain  the  powers  of  that  eternal 
Inquisitor — the  Human  Mind.  Hence  the  great  philosophers 
stand  head  and  shoulders  over  all  others  in  the  vast  Acropolis  of 
human  knowledge.  Warriors,  and  statesmen  and  orators,  artists 
in  words,  or  marble,  or  canvas,  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  priests  of 
Pallas;  and  draw  thence  their  inspiration.  Greece  is  Greece 
because  of  its  philosophy.  Nay,  nay,  some  one  says,  Greece  is 
Greece  for  its  Homer  and  ^Eschylus,  for  Pheidias  and  Pericles,  for 
Themistocles  and  Leonidas  !  Yes,  but  where  was  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  this  inspiration — poetical,  patriotic,  artistic  ?  Was  it 
not  in  that  philosophy,  imported  from  India ;  and  which,  personi- 
fying the  best  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  in  the  form  of 
deities  and  demigods,  created  for  dramatist,  sculptor  and  painter, 
the  noble  archetypes  of  their  ideas  and  works ;  and  gave  to  her 
patriots  the  inspirement  that  in  defending,  or  exalting  their 
country,  they  earned  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  the  guerdon  of  an 
immortality  to  be  shared  with  them  on  Olympus  or  the  Elysian 
fields. 

LXXIV. 

So  Rome  is  barren  of  immortals,  because  Rome  was  the 
school-room  of  imported  sophists,  not  the  cradle  or  home  of 
original  thought.  Rome  had  never  a  philosophy.  The  spirit  of 
Greece  hovered  around  her  coasts  wherever  the  subtle-minded 
children  of  Attica  or  Asiatic  Greece  found  a  temporary  refuge ; 
and  the  Roman  spirit,  accustomed  to  the  direct  and  violent  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword  or  mace,  never  took  kindly  to  the  subleties  of 
dialects,  or  the  nebular  speculations  of  the  aliens.  They  pos- 
sessed the  earth ;  and  they  did  not  want  the  sky.  They  held 
the  realities  of  life ;  and  dispensed  with  the  dreams.     They  solved 
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riddles  in  their  own  way.  But,  as  a  consequence,  whatever  of  art 
they  possessed  was  imported  ;  their  great  temples  were  Grecian  ; 
Corinthian  columns  supported  their  forums  and  palaces ;  their 
greatest  poem  dealt  with  a  Grecian  hero  ;  and  their  greatest  orator 
derived  all  his  graces  of  diction  and  all  the  subtleties  of  his  elo- 
quence from  Grecian  models,  whose  inspiration  he  never  acknowl- 
edged, possibly  because  in  the  translation  into  his  own  speech  it 
was  diluted  into  the  thinnest  of  rhetoric  and  the  most  vapory  in 
suggestion  or  reflection. 


LXXV. 

The  Greek  Fathers,  too,  unquestionably  lord  it  over  the  Latins 
(always  excepting  St.  Augustine,  who,  if  not  a  Platonist,  was 
decidedly  Platonic),  at  least  in  two  things — sublety  of  thought  and 
sweetness  of  expression.  Whether  it  was  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  having  served  to  embody  the  greatest  poetry  in  the 
world,  has  now  descended  to  become  the  handmaid  of  science,  or 
the  effect  of  climate  or  ethnical  conditions,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Greek  Patristic  writings  are  fuller  of  rhetorical  grace,  and  sug- 
gestive elegances  than  the  Latin.  The  latter  perhaps  gain  some- 
what in  strength  and  precision  from  this  very  absence  of  grace 
and  beauty  of  expression.  But  one  can  well  understand  how  the 
compilers  of  Anthologies  or  Excerpts  would  select  the  former  as 
richer  in  thought  and  sweeter  in  expression,  and  therefore  more 
representative  of  what  the  early  Church  might  have  been  in  system 
and  spirit.  So  speculative  truth  was  never  alienated  from  practical 
wisdom.  Both  combined  to  form  the  theogony  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  And  both,  strange  to  say,  rested  on  Plato  and  Aristotle 
combined.  For,  to  quote  an  expression  of  Coleridge,  in  wonder 
(ro)  Oavfid^eiv)  says  Aristotle,  does  philosophy  begin;  and  in 
astonishment  (tw  Oa/jL^eiv),  says  Plato,  does  all  true  philos- 
ophy finish.  And  it  was  in  this  union  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
indigenous  to  Greek  thought,  that  the  special  excellence  of  the 
Greek  Patristic  writings  consists. 

LXXVL 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  be  a  single  idea  in  modern  philoso- 
phy that  was  not  borrowed  from  the  ancients.    The  atomic  theory. 


Monism.  < 
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the  theory  of  monads,  archetypal  and  ectypal  ideas,  Pantheism  in 
its  Protean  forms — all  were  familiar  to  Pythagoreans  and  Eleatics, 
as  they  are  to  us.  For  all  philosophy  resolves  itself  into  belief  in 
one  of  three  theories  : — 

'(«)  Mind    alone  exists — Idealism — the    Pantheism   of 
Hegel  and  Schelling, 
{b)  Matter  alone  exists — Materialism — the  Pantheism 
of  Spinoza. 

Dualism.  \  (c)  Mind  and  Matter  exist — Christian  Theism. 

And,  if  we  study  the  ancient  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  accept 
St.  Augustine's  bold  idea,  that  Christianity  did  exist,  even  though 
as  a  penumbra  and  faintly,  before  Christ,  we  shall  find  that  human 
thought,  instead  of  moving  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  insoluble 
problem  of  existence,  is  really  turning  round  and  round  in  con- 
centric circles. 

LXXVII. 

Was  not  the  fall  of  man  known  to  Empedocles  : 

TjOi?  iJLVpid<i  (jSpa<i  airo  iiaKapcov  aKa\.rj(Thai,^ 
and  the  absolute   necessity  for   Kaddpiioi  expiations ;    and   was 
not  the  Trinity  known  to  the  Platonists  : 

irepX  rpLoiv  i^  ivo<i  vTroaravTrnv 
and 

To  avTo  "ON 

Tov  Se/JiLovp'yov  Aoyov,  or  Noui',  xal 

Trjv  TOV  Koa-fJLOV  "^v^^t^v. 

And  if  we  have  seen  before  that  man's  mind  tends  naturally  to  the 
One  Supreme  Being,  or  Cause,  and  One  Supreme  Law,  so,  too, 
the  tremendous  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  before  which  the  Church 
veils  her  face  with  an  O,  Altitudo !  has  haunted  all  philosophical 
thought  from  the  beginning.  But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
manifestation  is  in  the  systems  of  two  such  cometary  lights  as 
Hegel  and  Schelling.  Both  of  these  philosophers  seem  to  trace 
a  trinity  of  action  and  interaction  in  all  nature,  working  upwards 
from  incipient  consciousness  to  the  great  mystery,  which,  alas ! 
they  leave  in  abeyance.     We  place  these  trinities  of  thought  side 
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by  side,  to  show  how  fantastically  the  greatest  minds  can  operate 
on  theoretic  assumptions;  and  also  to  show  what  strange 
dementia  has  passed  into  the  history  of  what  is  called  Philosophy. 


Hegelian. 
The  Idea. — Three  elements  : 
I. — In  Itself 

2. — In  opposition  to  contrary  idea. 
3. — In  union  with  it. 
or 

I. — The  Idea  in  itself 
2. — Out  of  itself 
3. — Into,  or  for  itself 

The  Faculties : — 

I. — The  Perception  of  the  Senses. 

2. — The  Understanding  that  divides  perception. 

3. — The  Reason  that  unites. 

The  Sciences : — 
I . — Logic. 

2. — The  Philosophy  of  Nature. 
3. — The  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

The  Religions : — 

I. — The  Oriental  Religion. 
2. — The  Greek  Religion. 
3. — The  Christian  Religion. 

Union  of  Philosophy  and  Religion: — 

I. — In  the  Christian  community  at  its  beginning. 
2. — In  the  Organized  Church, 
3. — In  the  State. 

SCHELLING. 

The  Potencies  : 

I. — (Potenz  der  Reflexion)  Reflective  Movement. 

2. — (Potenz  der  Subsumption)  Subsumptive  Movement. 

3. — (Potenz  der  Vernunft)  Reasoning  Movement. 
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These  potencies  are  exercised  thus  : 

On  Matter : — 

I. — Expansion. 
2. — Attraction, 
3. — Gravity. 

In  Dynamics : 

I . — Magnetism. 
2. — Electricity. 
3. — Galvanism. 

On  Organisms: — 

I . — Reproduction. 
2. — Irritability. 
3. — Sensibility. 

The  same  three  potencies  are  exercised 
On  Mind — In  Knowledge  : 

I . — Sensation. 

2. — Reflection. 

3, — Freedom. 

In  Action : 
I. — The  Individual. 
2. — The  State. 
3. — History. 

Finally  the  two  philosophers  agree  on  three  great  cardinal  prin- 
ciples : 

I. — The  identity  of  Thought  and  Being. 

2. — The  identity  of  Contradictories. 

3. — The  processus  of  things,  making  the  human  mind  the 
ultimate  term. 

No  wonder  that  a  French  writer,  after  the  study  of  these  "  weird 
speculations,"  should  say : — 

"  I  must  frankly  confess  that  my  first  sentiment  as  I  leave 
these  strange  speculations  of  modern  Germany  is  one  of  astonish- 
ment, that  in  the  country  of  Leibnitz  they  should  have  been  able 
to  enthrall  men's  minds  so  long." 
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LXXVIII. 

But,  with  all  that  incongruity  and  utter  unreasonableness,  it  is 
certain  that  what  are  called  Hegelians  of  the  Right  would  find  their 
conclusions  lead  infallibly  into  the  dogmatism  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  just  as  the  "  identity  of  contradictories "  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  ethics  of  Christian  faith ;  and  Schelling's 
Pantheism,  crude  and  blasphemous,  is  but  the  truncated  and  un- 
developed form  of  Christian  mysticism.  So  that  all  philosophy, 
after  passing  through  the  tortuous  mazes  of  human  speculative 
thought,  emerges  in  the  Gospel ;  just  as  the  wildest  theories  of 
existence,  and  thought  and  being,  terminate  in  the  Eternal,  Self- 
Existent  Cause ! 

LXXIX. 

I  was  pulling  up  some  withered  asters  to-day.  A  robin  came 
over  in  a  friendly  way  and  looked  on.  I  was  grateful  for  the 
pretty  companionship.  It  was  familiar,  and  I  hate  stand-off  and 
stuck-up  people.  I  knew  he  admired  my  industry,  if  not  my 
skill.  He  looked  very  pretty  with  his  deep-brown  back,  and 
scarlet  breast-plate,  and  his  round  wondering  eyes  watching  mine. 
Alas,  no !  he  was  watching  something  else.  A  rich,  red,  fat 
worm  wriggled  from  the  roots  of  the  dead  flowers.  Robin 
instantly  seized  him,  flung  him  down,  bit  him  in  halves,  then  in 
quarters ;  then  gobbled  up  each  luscious  and  living  morsel,  and 
looked  quite  innocent  and  unconcerned  after  the  feat.  He  had 
swallowed  as  much  raw  meat  as  a  grown  man  who  would  dine 
off  three  or  four  pounds  of  beafsteak ;  and  he  was  his  own  butcher. 
And  this  is  the  wretch  that  poets  rave  about ! 


LXXX. 

But  hark  !  that  ripple,  that  cascade  of  silver  sound,  as  if  from 
the  throat  of  an  angel !  Not  the  shrill  continuous  anthem  of  the 
lark,  as  he  shivers  with  the  tremulous  raptures  of  all  the  music  in 
him;  nor  the  deep  bell-tones  of  the  blackbird,  as  on  a  May 
morning  he  makes  all  the  young  forest  leaves  vibrate  with  the 
strong,  swift  waves  of  his  melody ;  but  a  little  peal  of  silver  bells 
on  a  frosty  morning.     Who  is  it  ?     What  is  it  ?     An  Oread  from 
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the  mountains,  who  has  lost  her  way  hither  ;  or  a  Hamadryad  from 
yonder  forest  who  is  drawing  out  her  wet  tresses  after  her  revel  in 
the  silver  cascade!  No,  but  that  butcher,  that  cannibal — that 
glutton  !  I'll  begin  soon  to  believe  that  prima-donnas  drink ;  and 
that  poets  eat  like  mortals. 

LXXXI. 

No,  no !  In  spite  of  this  horrible  disillusion  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
believe  that  Keats,  Keats  of  the  "  Hyperion,"  Keats  of  "  The  Ode 
to  the  Nightingale,"  Keats  of  the  immortal  sonnet,  did  actually 
and  verily  get  drunk  for  six  weeks  together.  Can  you  even  con- 
jecture it,  that  the  Greek  dreamer  who  saw  such  wonders  in  the 
Grecian  urn,  and  who  looked  through  the 

Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy  lands  forlorn, 

did  actually  scorch  his  palate  with  cayenne  pepper  in  order  to 
enjoy  all  the  more  the  cool  deliciousness  of  claret?  And  yet  it  is 
not  incredible.  His  letters  about  Fanny  Browne,  and  to  her,  re- 
veal a  strong  sensuous  soul,  a  fitting  counterpart  to  his  Charonian, 
— a  Roman,  not  a  Greek, — epicurean.  Pagan,  unrestrained,  incon- 
tinent ;  and  all  in  the  frailest  body  that  was  ever  hung  together  by 
the  subtlest  threads  of  an  immortal  spirit.  There,  my  robin  has 
flown  with  his  worm  ! 

LXXXII. 

And  "  mad  Shelley !  "  The  first  of  English  lyrists.  Nay,  nay, 
I  cannot  retract,  if  it  is  a  literary  heresy  a  hundred  times  over.  I 
place  him  high  up  there  on  the  shelf,  side  by  side,  nay,  even 
above  Shakespeare.  "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  lying  about 
Shakespeare,"  says  a  certain  distinguished  American.  So  there 
is !  Goethe  commenced  it  in  that  very  silly  and  salacious  book, 
"  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship."  Some  day  men  will  assure 
themselves  on  irreparable  evidence  that  Francis  Bacon  and 
William  Shakespeare  were  one  and  the  same  person  ;  and  that 
Francis  Bacon  was  not  a  great  philosopher,  nor  an  original  thinker 
(that  is  conceded  already);  and  that  William  Shakespeare,  the 
greatest  of  dramatists,  is  not  the  greatest  of  poets.     The  great  in- 
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terpreter  of  the  human  ;  the  poorest  interpreter  of  the  divine,  was 
Shakespeare.  But  Shelley!  Like  his  own  skylark,  he  never 
leaves  the  skies.  At  least  he  never  sings  on  earth.  He  is  a 
denizen  of  the  empyrean.  He  lives  in  clouds  and  lightning,  and 
walks  on  their  upper  floors.  He  has  his  feet  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  winds,  and  is  the  pilgrim  of  darkness  and  solitude.  He  has 
not  thought  one  weak  thought,  nor  written  one  dull  line.  His 
soul  is  "girt  by  the  deserts  of  the  universe";  and  he  seems  to 
ascend,  in  the  flesh,  to  the  soul  of  some  planet,  that 

"  Swings  silent  in  unascended  majesty." 

He  is  the  poet  of  high  thought,  the  prophet  of  abstractions, 
the  magician,  who  impersonates  on  canvas  the  impersonal  and 
abstract ;  and  fills  his  pages  and  the  universe  with  all  kinds  ot 
spiritual  and  transcendent  creations.  And  yet,  there  is  his 
apology  for  free  love  and  atheism ;  and  there  is  that  hideous 
blasphemy,  which  should  make  every  line  he  wrote  worthy  to  be 
burnt  by  a  public  hangman,  and  their  incinerated  relics  cast  into 
the  common  sewer ;  and  yes !  there  is  the  body  of  Harriet  West- 
brook  dragged  from  the  slime  of  the  Serpentine,  and  he  with 
Mary  Goodwin  and  Claire  Clairmont  over  there  in  the  Capri  of 
the  Villa  d'AUegri.    Alas  !  there  is  the  robin  and  the  worm  again  1 

Lxxxni. 

Nevertheless,  turn  away  your  imagination  for  a  moment  from 
the  "  mad  Shelley  "  of  Eton  and  "  Queen  Mab  "  ;  of  Harriet 
Westbrook  and  Claire  Clairmont;  and  try  and  see  only  the 
Shelley  who  took  the  epileptic  woman  in  his  arms  to  the  friend's 
house  ;  the  Shelley  who  never  touched  meat  nor  wine  ;  who  lay 
forTiours  with  his  head  near  the  blazing  fire,  or  on  the  burning 
roofs  of  Pisa;  who  chased  the  flying  Allegra  through  the  convent 
cloisters,  and  saw  her  rising  from  the  sea  ;  who  gave  away  every 
fraction  of  money  he  possessed ;  who  went  down  to  his  sea-death, 
and  seemed  to  his  friends  to  hover  above  the  furnace  or  crematory 
on  the  Italian  sands ;  then  recall  the  music  as  of  Ariel  in  his  in- 
comparable lyrics ;  the  choral  anthems  in  his  great  dramas ;  his 
odes  to  the  Skylark  and  the  West  Wind,  and  you  reluctantly  de- 
clare that  he  was  the  eo-o-a/tei/o?  irvpnrvp,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
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Well,  well,  how  easy  it  is  to  forget  the  mangled  worm  in  the 
song  and  plumage  of  the  bird  ! 

LXXXIV. 

Is  there  an  explanation  of  this  most  singular  blending  in  one 
soul  of  such  ethereal  purity  and  such  infernal  and  sordid  malig- 
nity ?  How  did  the  mind  that  followed  the  skylark  into  the 
immaculate  recesses  of  clouds  and  sunsets,  fling  up  the  volcanic 
and  destructive  scoriae  of  the  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Queen  Mab  f 
He  tells  us  in  his  pathetic  letters  to  his  alarmed  publishers  :  "  I 
write  for  the  (rweroL !  You  might  as  well  go  to  a  ginshop  for  a 
leg  of  mutton  as  expect  anything  human  or  earthly  from  me." 
And  then  :  "  I  do  not  think  that  twenty  will  read  my  '  Prome- 
theus !' "  What  gave  such  a  spirit  this  bias  towards  anarchy 
and  every  kind  of  moral  and  social  and  spiritual  lawlessness  ? 
One  can  conceive  Shelley,  trained  otherwise,  becoming  the  poet 
of  all  sweet  and  elevated  and  aspiring  souls.  Alas !  now  we 
have  to  anthologize  him  carefully ;  and  look  closely  between  the 
purple  and  golden  leaves  of  the  culled  and  fragrant  flowers  to  see 
that  no  deadly,  though  beautiful,  serpent  lies  coiled  there.  His  is 
the  too  common  and  terrible  creation — a  fair  spirit  in  a  woman's 
form,  trailing  away  into  the  scaly  coils  of  a  snake ! 

LXXXV. 

Some  fine  people,  or,  at  least  some  people  who  affect  fine 
tastes,  despise  the  dahlia.  Not  so  I.  It  is  a  faithful  hardy 
servitor,  remaining  with  us,  through  the  universal  abandonment, 
to  the  last.  Long  ago  the  geraniums  have  disappeared  in  cut- 
tings ;  the  red  and  yellow  balls  of  the  begonias  have  strewn  the 
brown  beds ;  the  chrysanthemums  with  their  fragile,  cut-paper 
leaves,  are  hiding  away  in  the  greenhouse.  The  dahlia,  quite 
independent  of  autumnal  winds,  hangs  its  rich  carmine  and  purple 
head,  full  of  oval  chalices ;  or  flaunts  its  great  star-disks  of 
scarlet  flowers  in  the  rich  wilderness  of  leaves.  And  down  comes 
leaf  after  leaf  into  its  wintry  grave,  sometimes  falling  gently  as 
a  consumptive  patient  passes  away ;  sometimes  blown  to  death 
by  the : 
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"  Wild  West  Wind,  the  breath  of  Autumn's  being." 

Yes,  indeed !  my  horizon  is  belted  rather  closer  and  nearer 
than  I  like  by  the  mighty  foliage  of  woods  and  plantations.  This 
cuts  away  all  view  of  the  blue  mountains  I  should  like  to  see. 
And  in  the  deep  sleep  of  summer  peace,  it  is  rather  choking  in  its 
profusion  and  proximity.  Nevertheless,  it  has  its  advantages — 
not  the  least,  that  it  faces,  like  a  strong  phalanx,  the  swift  march 
of  the  West  Wind ;  and  out  of  the  collision  and  the  struggle 
come  sounds  of  battle  that  are  inspiring,  the  clash  of  host  upon 
host,  the  shout  of  the  advancing  battalions,  the  defiance  of  the 
resisting  legions.  But  down  they  fall  in  myriads,  the  slain  of  the 
autumnal  fight ;  and  the  forests  will  be  stripped  naked  and  sub- 
dued ;  and  the  winter  storms  with  all  their  ferocity  will  sweep 
soundless  through  the  naked  and  quivering  branches.  But  that 
wild  West  Wind,  rainless  and  deepening  the  shadows  of  the 
already  closing  night, — how  it  suggests  spirits  and  the  dead  who 
live !  At  least  these  sombre  October  evenings  I  become  almost 
painfully  aware  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  dead.  Strange 
I  never  feel  the  proximity  of  father  or  mother ;  but  my  .sisters — 
one  in  particular,  the  only  dark-haired  in  the  family — has  haunted 
me  through  life,  I  no  more  doubt  of  her  presence  and  her  light 
touch  on  the  issues  of  my  life  than  I  doubt  of  the  breath  of  the 
wind  that  flutters  the  tassel  of  my  biretta  in  my  hand.  Yet  what 
is  strange  is  not  her  nearness,  but  her  farness.  I  should  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  if  I  saw  her  face  shining  swiftly  from  the 
darkness,  or  saw  her  form  outlined  against  the  twilight  sky. 
But  why  I  cannot  speak  to  her,  or  touch  her,  there  is  the  problem 
and  the  vexation. 

LXXXVI. 

And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  seen  that  such  a 
revelation  would  destroy  all  the  zest  of  life  by  solving  too  easily 
the  ever-interesting  enigma.  God's  wiser  ways  demand  our  faith, 
were  it  only  for  our  own  sake.  If  all  were  revealed,  all  would  be 
commonplace.  It  is  better  to  believe  and  hope  than  to  see.  If  that 
sister's  face  did  flash  suddenly  out  of  the  unknown  and  become 
so  real  that  I  could  recognize  its  spiritual  features,  would  it 
increase  my  faith  or  better  my  life  ?     Alas,  no !     After  the  shock 
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of  surprise,  I  might  treat  it  as  a  delusion  of  sense.  Wisely  has  the 
Evangelist  put  his  finger  on  the  lips  of  Lazarus.  If  we  had  been 
told  what  he  experienced  in  eternity — would  the  world  believe  ? 
No ;  the  world  would  laugh  and  go  its  way. 

LXXXVII. 

So,  too,  with  that  mercy  from  on  high  that  veils  our  future  in 
impenetrable  mists.  Physical  science  has  done  a  great  deal ;  the 
occult  sciences  are  now  moving  forward  to  take  their  place.  The 
weather  can  be  forecast.  Meteorologists  can  wire  from  place  to 
place  the  depression  that  foretells  a  hurricane.  But  no  man  can 
tell  me  what  will  occur  to  me  within  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year.  And 
would  I  seek  to  know  it,  if  the  possibility  of  such  a  revelation  were 
at  my  disposal  ?  No  !  I  would  drag  the  veil  faster  down  on  the 
arcana  of  the  future,  and  walk  forward  boldly,  holding  the  hand 
of  God.  I  will  not  tempt  the  future,  for  I  see  what  a  miserable 
life  would  have  been  mine,  could  I  have  foreseen  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  past.  Nor  will  I  fret,  or  be  anxious  about  what  may  never 
be.  The  worst  evils  are  those  which  never  occur.  And  where 
would  be  our  faith  in  Providence — the  Far-seer — if  our  weak  eyes 
could  penetrate  the  dusk  of  the  way  we  shall  yet  have  to  walk  ? 

LXXXVIII. 

My  flowers  have  lingered  patiently  all  along  the  dull  autumn 
days,  keeping  their  colors  bright  under  the  gray  skies  and  sombre 
surroundings.  The  gladioli  put  out  of  their  sheaths  their  superb 
blossoms,  like  convoluted  vases  of  the  richest  Venetian  glass  ;  the 
asters  held  up  their  faces  to  their  sister  stars ;  the  great  rich 
dahlias  filled  their  purple  honeycombs  with  rain  and  dew ;  but  all 
seemed  anxious  to  adorn  the  mother  earth  from  which  they 
sprang,  and  loth  to  leave  the  soft  autumnal  air,  and  the  sweet 
caresses  of  wind  and  soft,  pure  rain.  Last  night,  however,  came  a 
frost,  a  bitter  frost,  and  all  now  is  wilted  and  withered  unto  death. 
Nothing  has  escaped.  The  leaves  are  black  in  their  decay ;  the 
flowers  hang  their  stricken  heads.  All  is  over.  The  pomp  of 
summer  and  the  glory  of  autumn  are  at  an  end.  The  hortus  con- 
clusus  is  now  a  hortus  siccus,  until  the  time  of  the  snow-drop  and 
the  crocus  comes  again ! 
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LXXXIX. 

This  year  has  died,  like  a  lusty  old  man  who  drops  off  sud- 
denly, retaining  his  vigor  to  the  last,  and  putting  off  decay  to  the 
silent  metamorphosis  of  the  tomb.  The  trees  had  refused  to 
change  color  until  the  final  days  of  October ;  but  then  with  a  sud- 
denness which  made  the  change  more  vivid,  they  put  on  all  the 
varied  colors  of  smouldering  fires,  carmine  and  umber  and  ochre. 
It  was  not  the  burial,  but  the  cremation  of  Nature.  It  was  in- 
tensely beautiful ;  and  there  was  a  look  of  silent  patience  in  these 
smouldering  forests,  that  made  their  dissolution  intensely  pathetic. 
And  low  skies,  barred  with  deep  gray  banks  of  clouds,  between 
whose  parallel  ridges  not  the  sun,  but  a  dim  sunlight  shone,  leaned 
down  over  the  dying  landscape,  until  evening,  when  the  gray 
melancholy  lifted  a  little,  only  to  show  the  greater  sadness  of 
death,  lighted  by  that  lingering  sunset.  Then,  one  day,  a  fierce 
autumnal  hurricane  sped  out  of  the  red  regions  of  the  west;  and 
at  night,  the  mise-en-scene  of  Nature  was  over;  all  the  purple 
trappings  with  which  she  had  clothed  herself  for  her  final  val- 
ediction and  stage-farewell,  were  flung  aside ;  and  there  remained 
only  the  skeleton  framework  of  stage  and  wings,  where  she  had 
acted  so  pompous  and  so  picturesque  a  part. 


XC. 

To-day  a  child  in  its  mother's  arms  came  into  my  garden.  I 
looked  at  it,  and  saw  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  the  In- 
carnation. God  could  not  resist  taking  that  loveliest  form — the 
highest  to  which  material  things  have  reached.  The  yellow 
curls,  thick  and  close  and  fine  as  silk  floss,  falling  down  upon  his 
neck;  the  clear,  limpid  eyes,  beaming  with  pure  delight;  the 
white  teeth,  and  its  ineffable  joy,  as  it  played  at  hide-and-seek 
behind  its  mother's  neck ;  and  then  becoming  suddenly  serious, 
stroked  his  mother's  cheek,  and  stared  at  her  with  eyes  of 
wonder — no !  If  God  has  chosen  to  unite  Himself  to  His  crea- 
tion. He  could  not  have  chosen  a  lowlier,  nor  a  lovelier  form. 
How  beautifully  these  mediaeval  painters  interpreted  this  mystery 
of  the  Human  and  Divine  !  And  with  what  theological  exactitude, 
yet  with  what  artistic  and  withal  sympathetic  instincts  they  drew 
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rom  the  deep  wells  of  imagination  and  devotion  their  Madonna 
and  Child.  Was  it  Tennyson  that  found  fault  with  the  serious 
look  in  the  Child's  eyes  in  that  eighth  wonder  of  the  world — the 
Sistine  Madonna?  Look  more  closely,  O  poet,  and  you  find 
that  Rafifaelle  was  right. 

XCI. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  theologians  who  say  that  God  united 
Himself  to  man  as  His  highest  rational  creature.  Man  is  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings.  You  cannot  conceive  lower 
without  drifting  into  the  regions  of  monsters.  It  was  because 
man  was  the  lowest  reason  in  the  scale  of  creation  that  God  chose 
to  oin  extremes — to  knit  Himself,  the  highest  link  with  the  lowest. 
"  He  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  slave." 

XCII. 

But  mark  the  swift  and  sudden  transformation  of  the  creature ! 
"  Remember  that  thou  art  but  dust,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return ! "  What  a  gulf  between  the  ruthless  sentence  and  this — 
"  Know  you  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  "     What  wrought  the  change  in  the  inspired  pages  ? 

The  Incarnation ! 

XCIII. 

I  never  could  understand  that  mediaeval  idea  of  the  worth- 
lessness  and  contemptibility  of  the  body.  It  was  easy  to  under- 
stand it  under  the  Old  Law,  or  by  the  light  of  reason  alone.  But, 
by  the  light  of  Revelation,  and  in  view  of  the  stupendous  fact 
that  God  chose  it  as  the  dwelling-place  of  His  Son  on  earth,  and 
His  eternal,  if  glorified  and  transcendent  Tabernacle  in  Heaven,  it 
seems  almost  a  denial  of  that  ineffable  mystery  to  speak  of  the 
body  as  a  "  sewer  of  filth,"  "  a  tabernacle  of  corruption,"  etc. 
Viewed  in  itself  it  is  true  that  its  marvellous  and  miraculous  con- 
struction— the  adaptability  of  each  organ  to  its  wants,  the  subtle 
and  complex  mechanism,  awake  enthusiasm  in  the  scientist.  The 
eye  alone  is  a  concentrated  omniscience,  so  small  in  compass,  so 
vast  in  comprehensiveness  and  power.  But  all  is  mortal  and  frail. 
It  is  but  the  solidifying  of  a  few  gases,  that  are  dissolved  in  the 
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putrefaction  of  death.  What  then  ?  Science  says  it  is  a  miracle, 
an  eternal  and  inexhaustible  wonder.  But  science  also  says  it  is 
but  a  passing  whim  of  restless,  constructive  Nature — a  delusion,  a 
dream,  a  vapor,  a  myth.  The  ancient  Scriptures  seem  to  declare 
the  same,  but  hark !  here  is  a  new  Revelation,  that  apotheosizes 
this  figment  of  clay,  and  clothes  corruption  with  incorruption. 
What  is  the  key  of  the  new  dogma  ?     Et  verbum  Caro  factum  est ! 

P.  A.  Sheehan, 
Doneraile,  Ireland. 


CATHOLIC  OXFORD :  COLLEGES  AND  LIBRARIES. 

"  People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity,  who  never  look 
backward  to  their  ancestors." — Burkh. 

THE  Bodleian  Library^  at  Oxford  has,  this  autumn,  gathered 
librarians  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  celebrate 
its  three  hundred  years — from  the  foundation  under  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 


*  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Earlier  Library 
of  the  University.  By  W.  Dunn  Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Second  edition,  enlarged 
and  continued  from  1868  to  1880.     Medium  8vo,  half  bound,  25J. 

"The  Bodleian,  the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  so  called  from 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  restored  it  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  many 
of  the  previous  collections  of  books  and  MSS.  having  been  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI." — Apfleton's  Cyclopedia,  1875. 

The  Cyclopedia  owns  the  soft  impeachment — pardon  its  blushes — that  "  the 
religious  troubles  («V)  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  diminished  the  inducements  {sic) 
to  the  study  of  theology  ;  and  from  this  and  other  causes  the  number  of  students  at 
Oxford  greatly  declined." 

But  Appleton^ s  is  truth-loving  here,  as  compared  with  the  Bntannica  suppressor 
of  this  truth.  It  is  now  again  told  with  earnestness,  in  a  beautiful  book,  full  of  pic- 
tures of  old  libraries,  and  breathing  the  poetry  of  their  homes — The  Care  of  Books  ; 
an  Essay  on  the  development  of  Libraries  and  their  Fittings,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  By  John  Willis  Clark,  M.  A.,  F.S.  A.,  Registrary 
of  the  University,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  which 
is  dedicated : 

Francisco  Aidano  Gasquet 
Monacho  Benedictino 

D.D. 
Magistro  Discipulus. 
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Bodley  being  disappointed  of  a  diplomatic  post,  by  Burleigh 
and  by  Essex,  resolved  "  to  possess  my  soul  in  peace  all  the 
residue  of  my  days  ...  to  set  up  my  staff  at  the  Library 
door  in  Oxon ;  being  thoroughly  persuaded  that  ...  I  could 
not  busy  myself  to  better  purpose,  than  by  reducing  that  place 
(which  then  in  every  part  lay  ruined  and  waste)  to  the  public  use 
of  students."  ^     {Reliquiae  Bodleianae,  collected  by  Hearne.) 

Thus  did  generous  men,  worthy  of  a  better  inheritance,  strive 

It  is  published  at  Cambridge  University  Press.  And  writing  of  the  old  "  public 
library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  the  book  says:  "This  library — now  the  central 
part  of  the  Bodleian — had  been  completed  about  1480.  It  was  well  stocked  with 
manuscripts  of  value,  the  most  important  of  which,  in  number  about  600,  had  been 
given  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  between  1439  and  1446.  His  collection 
was  that  of  a  cultivated  layman,  and  was  comparatively  poor  in  theological 
literature.  Yet  in  this  home  of  all  that  was  noble  in  literature  and  splendid  in  art 
(for  the  Duke's  copies  are  said  to  have  been  the  finest  that  could  be  bought)  did  this 
crew  of  ignorant  fanatics  Edward  VI' s  Commissioners — cry  havoc,  with  such  fatal 
success  that  only  three  MSS.  now  survive."     (Page  247.) 

There  was  still  the  shell  of  the  old  library ;  and,  to-day,  the  books  are  covered 
by  the  beautiful  roof  built  by  Duke  Humphrey.  In  Bodley' s  own  words  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor : 

"WTiere  there  hath  bin  heretofore  a  publicke  Library  in  Oxford,  which  you 
know  is  apparent  by  the  rome  itself  remayning  and  by  your  Statute  Records,  I  will 
take  the  charge  and  cost  upon  me  to  reduce  it  again  to  his  former  use,  and  to  make 
it  fit  and  handsome  with  seates  and  shelfes  and  deskes  and  all  that  may  be  needful!, 
to  stirre  up  other  men's  benevolence  to  help  to  furnish  it  with  bookes." 

Very  likely,  as  the  author  of  these  Anna's  remarks,  Bodley  saw  all  around  him 
"  traces  of  the  recent  destruction  ;  his  stationer  may  have  sold  him  books  bound  in 
fragments  of  those  MSS.  for  which  the  University  but  a  century  before  had  conse- 
crated the  memory  of  the  donors  in  her  solemn  prayers  [i.  e.  bisily  gav  for  the  soules 
preyr  Of  him  that  gaf  her  wherewith  to  scoleye]  ;  the  tailor  who  measured  him  for 
his  sad-coloured  doublet  may  have  done  it  with  a  strip  of  parchment  brilliant  with 
gold,  that  had  consequently  been  condemned  as  Popish,  or  covered  with  strange 
symbols  of  an  old  heathen  Greek's  devising,  that  probably  passed  [with  the  anti- 
Popish  king's  commissioners]  for  magical  and  unlawful  incantations.  And  the  soul 
of  the  young  student  must  have  burned  with  shame  and  indignation  at  the  apathy 
which  had  not  merely  tolerated  this  destruction  by  strangers,  but  had  contendedly 
assisted  in  carrying  it  out  to  its  thorough  completion." 

*  Bodley  was  a  vain  man,  says  an  article  on  the  Bodleian  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  September.  In  1603  he  had  been  knighted  by  the  new  king ;  in  1604 
he  obtained  a  grant  for  his  institution,  to  be  called  "The  Library  of  the  Foundation 
of  Thomas  Bodley,  Knight."  He  was  most  determined  that  his  name,  and  his  alone, 
should  appear.  It  is,  perchance,  to  his  useful  vanity  that  we  owe,  in  part,  the  public 
forgetfulness  of  his  mediaeval  predecessors  at  the  Library  at  Oxon. 
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to  build  up  again,  after  the  ruin  and  plunder  of  the  ignorant  or 
fanatical  Reformation.^ 

So  he  refounded,  and  bought,  and  begged ;  succeeding  well. 
In  1610,  "after  many  rubs  and  delays,"  he  gained  for  the  Bodleian 
the  right  it  now  shares  with  the  University  Libraries  of  Cambridge 
and  Dublin,  of  receiving  a  copy  of  every  book  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  "Alas  !  "  said  one,  "  our  own  noble  monuments 
and  precious  antiquities,  which  are  the  great  beauty  of  our  land, 
we  as  little  regard  as  the  parings  of  our  nails."  That  reads  like 
the  sad  words  of  those  who,  after  the  "  Reformation "  in  France, 
two  centuries  later,  tried  to  gather  the  fragments  of  the  tombs  of 
their  kings,  the  records  of  their  national  life  and  growth,  and  what 
remained  of  homes  of  reverence,  of  witnesses  to  religious  ideals  of 
self-control,  what  escaped  the  hands  of  those  fearful  men,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  wrongdoings  and  of  human  suffering,  cry 
liberty  when  they  mean  license,  blindly  innovate  and  do  not 
reform,  as  their  unfortunate  successors  lament,  and  seem  regard- 
less of  what  they  do  to  spite  the  world. 

In  England,  as  elsewhere,  "  the  educational  possibilities  be- 
queathed to  future  generations  by  the  Middle  Ages  were  ruth- 
lessly squandered,  in  Reformation  and  subsequent  times."  *  "  It  is 
a  melancholy  fact,"  Prescott  recalls,  "  that  the  earliest  efforts  of 
the  reformers  were  directed  against  the  monuments  of  genius 
which  had  been  erected  or  cherished  by  the  generous  patronage 
of  Catholicism." 

And,  coming  to  libraries,  no  less  an  Oxonian  than  Gladstone  ' 
defended  his  Catholic  Alma  Mater;  because,  "  Oxford  had  received 
noble  gifts  for  her  University  Library.  And  we  have  to  recollect 
with  shame  and  indignation  that  that  institution  was  plundered 


'  •'  The  Universities,  which  earlier  in  the  century  (before  the  change  of  religion) 
had  shown  increasing  affection  to  the  new  learning,  became  desolate  ;  and  there  was 
imnainent  danger  of  the  colleges  following  the  fate  of  the  monasteries,  though  under 
Elizabeth  a  revival  took  place." — History  of  England.  By  Prof.  York  Powell,  of 
Oxford,  and  Professor  Tout,  of  Victoria  University. 

*  "And  it  would  seem,"  adds  the  Athenceum  (August  9,  1902),  "that  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Reformation  popular  education  in  England  was  in  a  more 
flourishing  state  than  at  the  opening  of  the  last  century." 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1890. 
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and  destroyed  by  the  Commissioners "  of  the  boy  king,  Edward 
VI,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion." 

At  Oxford  there  had  been  two  libraries:  one  founded  by 
Richard  of  Bury  or  Aungerville,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  and 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III ;  the  other  founded 
also  in  the  same  reign,  in  1 367,  by  Thomas  Cobham,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  added  to  by  Henry  IV  and  his  sons.  Its  MSS. 
from  foreign  countries  were  very  costly. 

Then  came  the  Reformers.  "  These  men,  under  pretence  of 
rooting  out  Popery,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  utterly  destroyed 
these  two  noble  libraries,  and  embezzled,  sold,  burnt,  or  tore  to 
pieces  all  those  valuable  books  which  these  great  patrons  of 
learning  had  been  so  diligent  in  procuring  in  every  country  of 
Europe.^     Nay,  their  fury  was  so  successful  as  to  the  Aungerville 

•  Of  the  work  in  1549-50,  of  these  creatures  (followers  of  Henry's  Commissioners 
to  terrify  monks  and  insult  nuns),  writes  Anthony  Wood — (in  the  History  of  Antiquities 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  telling  us,  as  says  the  author  of  The  Care  of  Books, 
"in  eloquent  periods,  where  sorrow  struggles  with  indignation"  of  what  to  Oxford 
was  meant  by  Reformation.  Wood  was  born  in  1632,  and  gives  the  facts,  u 
"credibly  reported  from  ancient  men,  and  they,  while  young  men,  from  scholars  of 
great  standing"), — one  of  the  decently  reverent  but  disinherited  Oxonians  of  the 
next  generation,  robbed  of  their  faith  : 

"The  principal  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  supports  of  the  University — that 
is,  the  libraries,  filled  with  innumerable  works,  both  native  and  foreign — they  per- 
mitted to  be  despoiled.  Hence  a  great  multitude  of  manuscripts  having  no  mark  of 
superstition  about  them  (unless  it  were  to  be  found  in  the  red  lines  of  the  titles)  were 
adjudged  to  the  flames  or  to  the  vilest  of  purposes.  Works  of  scholastic  theology 
were  sold  off  among  those  exercising  the  lowest  description  of  arts,  and  those  which 
contained  circles  or  diagrams  it  was  thought  good  to  mutilate  or  bum,  as  containing 
certain  proof  of  the  magical  nature  of  their  contents." 

''  Yet  one  of  themselves,  Bale,  is  constrained  in  a  sober  moment — for  he  was 
a  sinful,  brutal  railer — to  exclaim :  "If  there  bad  been  in  every  shire  of  England 
but  one  solemn  library  for  the  preservation  of  those  most  noble  works,  and  prefer- 
ment of  learning  in  our  posterity,  it  had  been  somewhat.  But  to  destroy  all  with- 
out consideration  is,  amd  will  be  forever,  unto  England  a  most  horrible  infamy  among 
the  seniors  of  other  nations."  Rebespierre  preaching  reverence;  Danton,  modera- 
tion ;  having  mocked  God  ;  having  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Concerning  this  Bale,  Maitland  writes  :  "  The  plain  fact  is,  that  Bale's  pen  was 
foul,  simply  because  he  was  foul  himself."  The  Laboryouse  Journey  and  Serehe  of 
Johan  Leylande  for  Englandes  Antiquities,  by  JohanBale,  London,  1549,  i«  quoted, 
as  above,  by  Clarke,  p.  247. 

And  the  more  respectable  inheritor  of  the  revolution,  Fuller,  allows :  "  The 
Englbh  monks  were  bookish  themselves,  and  much  inclined  to  hoard  up  monuments 
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library,  which  was  the  oldest,  largest,  and  choicest,  that  we  have 
not  so  much  as  a  catalogue  of  the  books  left.  Nor  did  these 
destroyers  of  learning  rest  here.  They  visited  likewise  the  college 
libraries,  and  we  may  guess  at  the  work  they  made  with  them  by  a 
letter,  still  kept  in  the  Archives,  where  one  of  them  boasts  that  the 
new  College  Quadrangle  was  all  covered  with  the  leaves  of  their 
torn  books.  The  University  thought  fit  to  complain  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  barbarity  and  covetousness  of  the  visitors  {sic),  but 
could  not  get  any  more  than  one  single  book  .  .  .  and  to  this 
day  there  is  no  book  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  besides  this  and  two 
more,  which  is  certainly  known  to  have  belonged  to  either  of  the 
former  libraries.* 

Nay,  and  the  University  itself,  despairing  ever  to  enjoy  any 
other  public  library,  thought  it  advisable  (1555)  to  dispose  of  the 
very  desks  and  shelves  the  books  stood  on.' 

A  writer  in  the  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  from  the  Bodleian 
states  :  "  Whole  libraries  were  destroyed,  or  made  waste  paper  of, 
or  consumed  for  the  vilest  uses."  ^" 

"  Missals  were  chopped  in  pieces  with  hatchets,  college 
hbraries  plundered  and  burned.  The  Divinity  schools  were 
planted  with  cabbages,  and  the  Oxford  laundresses  dried  clothes 
in  the  school  of  art " — is  Froude's  comment  on  those  evil  days, 
when,  as  even  that  apologist  sums  up :  "  In  general,  spoliation 

of  learning."  "  The  monastic  libraries  were  the  public  libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
the  larger  houses  were  centres  of  culture  and  education  .  .  .  Upwards  of  eight 
hundred  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  as  a  consequence  eight  hundred  libraries 
were  done  away  with."     (J.  W.  Clark,  The  Care  of  Books.) 

^  In  Oxford,  by  Andrew  Lang,  p.  95,  it  is  stated  again  that,  under  Edward 
VI,  "  two  noble  libraries  were  sold  for  forty  shillings,  for  waste  paper  ;  "  but  also 
that,  '*  by  the  good  services  of  one  Herks,  a  Dutchman,  many  books  were  preserved, 
and,  later,  entered  in  the  Bodleian  Library." 

'  Chamberlayne,  Present  State  of  Ens^land,  wiih  Divers  Remarks  uf  on  the  Anctem 
State  thereof.  Part  III,  p.  450 ;  first  edition  in  1669. 

'•^  And  he  continues:  "The  splendid  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  which  possessed 
some  of  the  finest  manuscripts  in  the  Kingdom,  was  ransacked,  and  its  treasures 
either  burned  or  sold  to  serve  the  commonest  purposes  of  life.  An  antiquary  who 
travelled  through  that  town  many  years  after  the  dissolution,  relates  that  he  saw 
broken  windows  patched  up  with  remnants  of  the  most  beautiful  manuscripts  on  vel- 
lum, and  that  the  bakers  had  not  then  consumed  the  stores  they  had  accumulated  in 
heating  their  ovens."  It  reminds  one  of  the  cry,  "Kill  him;  he  has  written  a 
book  ;  "   heard  among  the  anti-monastic  mob  of  the  Paris  Commune. 
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became  the  law  of  the  land  " ;  "  when  "  The  Lord  Cromwell  was 
the  great  patron  of  ribaldry,  and  the  protector  of  the  ribalds,  of 
the  low  jester,  the  filthy  ballad-monger,  the  ale-house  singers,  and 
the  hypocritical  mockers  of  feasts  ;  in  short,  of  all  the  blasphem- 
ous mocking  and  scoffing  which  disgraced  the  Protestant  party 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.' '  ^* 

All  this  is  corroborated  from  an  anti-Catholic  German  source, 
in  a  book  still  accessible — Huber,  The  English  Universities ; 
translated  by  Francis  Newman  (the  anti-Catholic  brother  of  the 
Cardinal). "  Under  the  heading  University  Reform  of  I54g,  the 
year  of  the  first  Protestant  Prayer  Book,  he  states  his  theory  that 
"  the  Reformation  had  indeed  a  positive  and  excellent  element."  " 

"  History,  V,  p.  37. 

'*  Thus  did  Maitland,  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  his  leaning,  describe  it  all. 
{^Essays  on  the  Reformation.  Essay  XI,  "  The  Ribalds,"  page  182  ;  new  ed.  1899.) 
And  he  says : 

"  It  is  true  enough  that  each  party  abused  the  other  and  that  many  keen,  severe, 
false,  and  malicious  things  were  put  forth  by  the  Romish  party ;  but  for  senseless 
cavilling  and  scurrilous  railing  and  ribaldry,  and  for  the  most  offensive  personalities, 
for  the  reckless  imputation  of  the  worst  motives  and  odious  vices ;  in  short,  for  all 
that  was  calculated  to  render  an  opponent  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  no 
judges  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  some  of  the  Puritan  party  went  far  beyond  their 
adversaries.  I  do  not  want  to  defend  the  Romish  writers  .  .  .  but  it  really  appears 
to  me  only  simple  truth  to  say  that,  whether  from  good  or  bad  (?)  motives,  they  did 
in  fact  abstain  from  that  fierce,  truculent  and  abusive  language  and  that  loathsome 
ribaldry  which  characterized  the  style  of  too  many  of  the  Puritan  writers."      {/b.,  p. 

37.) 

The  judicial  Hallam  gives  judgment  about  that  older  Jacobinism — and  we  know 
its  methods  well,  these  hundred  years  past : — 

"  The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  never  failed  to  cast  two  reproaches 
on  those  who  left  them  ;  one,  that  the  reform  was  brought  about  by  intemperate  and 
calumnious  abuse,  by  outrages  of  an  excited  populace,  or  by  the  tyranny  of  princes ; 
the  other,  that  after  stimulating  the  most  ignorant  to  reject  this  authority  of  the  Church, 
it  instantly  withdrew  that  liberty  of  judgment,  and  devoted  all  who  presumed  to 
swerve  from  the  line  drawn  by  law,  to  virulent  obloquy  or  sometimes  to  bonds  and 
death.  These  reproaches,  it  may  be  a  shame  for  us  to  own,  can  be  uttered  and  can- 
not be  refuted." 

"  London  :  Pickering.      1843. 

^*  The  old  service  books  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Protestant  primate,  to  be 
•'defaced  and  abolished."  Now  their  beauty  is  much  sought  after.  But  in  their 
old  land  of  ruined  art  they  became  "  rarer  than  the  cylinders  of  Babylon  or  the  paper 
rolls  of  Egypt."  Tennyson,  when  he  mourned  over  the  lack  of  art  in  the  English 
nation,  would  confess  it  had  not  always  been  so,  "  especially  in  the  good  old  Catholic 
days."  And  of  another  afflicted  country:  "  The  Protestant  principle  in  art  had  to 
cut  off  Germany  from  the  supreme  tradition  in  beauty."     So  Pater  wrote. 
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After  this  he  goes  on  to  describe  its  practice.  "  On  the  present 
occasion  it  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  a  negative  form ;  intem- 
perate, greedy,  destroying,  overturning  .  .  ,  Documents  of 
the  vanquished  Church  " — Huber  is  a  plain  blunt  German,  and 
takes  no  account  of  modern  Anglican  fantasies — "  Missals," 
legends,  writings  strictly  theological,  relics,  pictures  or  images  of 
saints,  monuments,  were  broken  or  degraded  to  the  vilest  uses. 

"  In  the  common  ruin  was  inevitably  involved  all  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  including  both  the  poetry  and  the  scholastic 
philosophy ;  for  the  limits  between  the  latter  and  theology  could 
not  be  defined,  and  the  poetry  was  so  impregnated  with  Popery 
as  to  seem  to  carry  '  the  mark  of  the  beast '  on  its  face     .     .     . 

"  The  loss  of  outward  monuments  is  to  us  small,  compared 
to  that  which  history  and  literature  have  to  deplore.  Not  only 
the  scholastic  writers,  poets,  and  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  very  many  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  classics,  and 
numerous  other  treasures  which  can  never  be  replaced,  were  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  at  this  period,  both  in  the  universities  and  else- 
where throughout  England.  Nay,  from  a  petition  from  John  Dee, 
the  mathematician,  to  Queen  Mary,  we  find  the  spirit  of  indis- 
criminate devastation  to  have  gone  so  far  that  the  mob  did  not 
spare  his  collections  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
natural  history ;  perhaps,  indeed,  because  he  was  a  Catholic."  " 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  this  brutal,  dangerous,  smothered 
barbarism,  boiling  up  against  the  self-satisfied,  and  embittered  by 
neglect  And  who  is  there  in  Church  or  in  State,  now  or  then, 
but,  with  King  Lear,  might  not  exclaim :  "  O,  I  have  ta'en  too 
little  care  of  this."  When,  indeed,  were  Churchmen  saintly  enough, 
statesmen  wise  enough  ?  Where,  but  in  Utopia,  can  blessed  Thomas 
More  find  "  a  true  common-weal "  ? 

Yet  it  is  strange  to  find  men  suggest  that  when  barbarism  boils 
up,  the  ingredients  are  always  put  in  by  the  faults  of  the  cultured 
or  the  religious,  who  then  suffer  by  it.     As  if  there  were  no  inno- 

1*  Though  he  does  state  :  "  In  modem  days  it  is  pretended  that  the  merit  of  the 
Reformation  is  that  it  unshackled  the  mind  and  prompted  the  development  of  the 
humian  race.  Such  certainly  was  not  the  view  of  the  Reformers  themselves." 
(P.  285.) 

"  Vol.  I,  p.  273. 
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cence  in  Socrates,  suffering  from  the  less  just  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  or  in  Apostles  condemned  by  mob  and  ruler ;  as  if  the 
life  of  their  Master,  and  His  death,  had  never  been.  As  if  the 
finer  worker,  the  artist,  in  any  form,  ever  found  a  right  valuing  for 
what  he  does  among  mortal  men.  These  are  not  always  sinned 
against,  but  often  sinning. 

So  much  for  the  fate  of  the  old  learning  at  the  hands  of  the 
Revolution. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  New — in  the  good  sense,  of 
generous  support  to  mental  activity,  Hterary  and  artistic ;  of  the 
higher  and  wiser  humanism,  and  without  vicious  looseness  of 
thought  and  conduct — what  was  the  treatment  thereof  by  the 
Church  ? 

Matthew  Arnold  wrote  a  strange  passage  about  Protestantism 
half  helping  the  Renaissance  forward,  while  Catholicism  flung 
itself  violently  across  the  path.  But,  "  for  England  especially, 
nothing  is  more  incorrect  than  the  Protestant  ^^  idea  that  only 
Catholicism  was  opposed  to  the  learning  of  the  time.  On  the 
contrary,  the  earliest  promotion  of  the  new  studies  came  from  the 
policy  of  Catholicism,  with  the  pecuniary  assistance,  if  not  exactly 
the  direct  patronage,  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  State.  The  ends 
aimed  at  were  :  To  combat  heresy,  to  drive  out  of  the  Church  the 
barbarism  ^®  which  had  provoked  so  many  attacks,  and  to  bring 
about  a  general  inward  reform,"  *' 

But  in  what  way  is  it  that  the  English  universities,  "  nests  of 
Papists  "  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  became  Calvinist  strongholds, 
when  the  Church  of  England  accepted  the  Genevan  religion,  by 
the  end  of  the  century  ?  Green  notes  this  fact.  He  does  not  tell 
the  cause,  and  the  process  of  the  change.     Huber  tells — of  the 

"  "Protestant"  and  "Catholic"  are  used  by  our  author  in  their  plain  sense. 
The  High  Church  theorist  has  to  tell  these,  his  Reformation  co-religionists,  that  they 
were  the  Catholics — with  a  difference.  But  it  is  hard  to  read  history  when  you  want 
to  read  into  it  your  own  extraordinary  notions. 

Matthew  Arnold  did  write,  later :  "I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Green  .  .  . 
that  the  more  he  looks  into  Puritanism,  and  indeed  the  English  Protestant  Refor- 
mation generally,  the  worse  is  his  opinion  of  it  all." 

»8  Bishop  Fox,  the  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  1516,  established  therein 
two  chairs  of  Greek  and  Latin,  "  to  extirpate  barbarism  " — 1.  e.,  bad  scholarship. 

»  P.  226. 
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murder  of  Catholicism  in  its  home.  About  1570,  the  universities, 
not  fearing  any  more  the  State's  earher  design  of  spoliation,  were 
"  purified  from  everything  incompatible  with  the  new  creed.  .  .  . 
Every  academician  whose  conscience  forbade  him  ...  to 
renounce  Catholicism  was  ejected.^  Great  .  .  .  ,  to  the 
honor  of  our  universities,  was  the  number  of  those  who  sacrificed 
worldly  advantage  to  conviction.  ...  In  Oxford  no  less  than 
fourteen  heads  of  colleges  and  nearly  ninety  Fellows  were  ex- 
pelled ;  and  among  them  were  some  of  the  most  learned  men. 
In  Cambridge,  besides  several  Fellows,  the  eleven  heads  of  col- 
leges appointed  under  Mary  were  also  driven  out.  Many  of  the 
academic  refugees  afterwards  distinguished  themselves,  partly  in 
the  English  Seminary  at  Douay,  and  elsewhere,  as  the  teachers 
and  spokesmen  of  Catholic  England;  partly  as  its  martyrs  on 
the  scaffold."  2'    (P.  307.) 

With  no  sympathy,  Green  tells  of  that  "  treason,"  in  preach- 
ing the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Even  York  Powell  and  Tout 
scorn  these  "  invaders."  All  tell,  with  indignation,  however,  ot 
James  II  ejecting  a  few  of  the  new  religion,  and  of  his  daring  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  religion  that  built  the  coUeges.^^     It  is  our 

*'  "  It  seems  to  have  escaped  attention  that  the  present  year  is  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  two  oldest  professorships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities. 
Under  the  influence  of  Blessed  John  Fisher,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Professorships  of  Divinity  were  instituted  in  1502  by  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, mother  of  Henry  VII.  Fisher  became  the  first  holder  of  the  professorship  at 
Cambridge,  and  heads  the  list  of  distinguished  names,  in  which  Erasmus  takes  a  place 
in  151 1."     Church  Times  (London,  Anglican),  October  3,  1902. 

Anglican  Professors  of  Divinity  have  taught — through  Calvinism,  by  Patristic 
learned  theorizing,  and  on  to  Rationalism,  or  to  Pietism — upon  Catholic  foundations. 

"'  Between  1577-1618,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  old  Douay  students  were  put 
to  death  in  England.  Dr.  Allen,  afterwards  Cardinal,  founded  the  Seminary  to  sup- 
ply ministrations  across  the  channel,  now  that  the  older  generation  of  "  Mass  priests" 
was  dying  out,  and  ordinations  could  not  there  be  held.  Dr.  Allen  had  been  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  The  first  Jesuits  in  England  were  Father  Campion, 
once  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's — as  was  the  late  Father  Clarke,  S.J.  ;  the  last  man  to 
resign  an  Oxford  Fellowship  for  conscience  sake,  on  the  eve  of  the  removal  of  the 
three  hundred  years'  enforcement  of  the  Elizabethan  religion — and  Father  ParsoBS, 
once  a  Fellow  of  Balliol. 

'*  Sir  Frank  Burnand,  editor  of  Punch,  has  sent  the  following  reply  to  the  appeal 
issued  by  the  promoters  of  the  fund  to  restore  "  Shakespeare's  church,"  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  : 
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honest  German  Protestant  in  the  above-mentioned  book  that  tells 
of  the  ejection  of  most  of  the  leaders  of  at  least  one  University 
under  Elizabeth,  because  they  would  remain  firm  in  the  Christi- 
anity of  all  the  past. 

Let  in  the  light  from  honest  friends  and  foes  upon  the  dark 
conspiracy  against  truth,  in  what  Burke  names  "  the  things  called 
histories." 

Then  we  may  add  what  Huber  says  as  to  the  blessed  effect 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign : 

"  As  memorials  of  the  prai.scworthy  intentions  of  Cardinal 
Pole's  party,  we  can  appeal  to  the  enlargement  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Cain's  College  " — whose  poor  priest  re-founder 
conformed  outwardly  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  keeping  in  his 
house  vestments.  Mass-books,  and  ornaments  ;  hoping  for  the  day 
that  never  came.  Then,  too,  "  in  Oxford  were  founded,  in  1554, 
Trinity  College,  and,  in  1555,  St.  James'  College.  The  spirit  of 
Wolsey — founder  of  the  great  Christ's  Church  College  ^  at  Ox- 
ford— predominated  in  the  new  arrangements.  Indeed,  the  founder 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,*  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  placed  his  (Catholic) 

Fund  to  restore  the  church  were  Shakespeare  lies  ? 

Will  I  assist  ?    To  do  one's  best  one  tries, 

For  such  an  object !  Aye,  restore  it  tho^ 

To  those  from  whom  ^twas  taken  long  ago. 

That's  if  the  Church  I  mention  in  these  rhymes 

Was  built  in  good  pre- Reformation  times. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  a  helping  hand 

I  give  and  sign  myself,  F.  C.  Bumand. 
"  Which  seems  to  be  both  rhyme  and  reason,"    remarks  the  London  Tablet  (Sep- 
tember 13). 

*'  "So  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue — " 
in  the  words  of  the  Shakespeare- Fletcher  play.      Though  Appleton's   Cyclopedia 
(1875)  says  that  Christ's  Church  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII ;  presumably  because 
he  did  not  seize  it  all. 

*  This  was  Newman's  college.  May  we  linger  here  a  moment  for 
his  sake  ?     The  centre  chapter  of  the  Apologia  quotes  : 

"January  20,  1846.  You  may  think  how  lonely  I  am.  'Obli- 
viscere  populum  tuum  et  domum  patris  tui,'  has  been  in  my  ears  for 
the  past  twelve  hours. 
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establishment  on  so  grand  and  liberal  a  scale  that  nothing,  per- 
haps in  all  Europe,  upon  the  (opposing)  Protestant  side  " — and 
had  not  all  the  establishments  on  that  side  been  founded  as  Cath- 
olic ? — "  could  at  that  day  compete  with  it."     Pope  was  a  friend 

"  I  left  Oxford  for  good  on  Monday,  February  23,  1846. 
I  took  'leave  of  my  first  college  (Trinity),  which  was  so  dear  to  me, 
and  which  held  on  its  foundation  so  many  who  had  been  kind  to  me, 
both  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  all  through  my  Oxford  life.  Trinity  had 
never  been  unkind  to  me.  There  used  to  be  much  snap-dragon  grow- 
ing on  the  walls,  opposite  my  freshman's  rooms  there,  and  I  had  for 
years  taken  it  as  the  emblem  of  my  own  perpetual  residence,  even 
imto  death,  in  my  University. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  I  left  the  Observatory.  I  have 
never  seen  Oxford  since,  excepting  its  spires,  as  they  are  seen  from 
the  railway. ' ' 

But:  "At  length,  I  revisited  Oxford  on  February  26,  1878,  after 
an  absence  of  just  thirty-two  years."  The  Times  reported:  "The 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  has  this  week  revisited  Oxford  for  the  first 
time  since  1845.  He  has  been  staying  with  the  Rev.  the  President 
of  Trinity  College,  of  which  society  Dr.  Newman  was  formerly  a 
scholar,  and  has  recently  been  elected  an  honorary  Fellow. 
In  the  evening.  Dr.  Newman  dined  in  Trinity  College  Hall,  at  the 
high  table,  attired  in  his  academical  dress,  and  the  scholars  were  in- 
vited to  meet  him  afterwards. ' ' 

In  his  autobiographical  memoir  he  tells  of  his  college-entrance : 
**  From  school  he  went  straight  to  Oxford,  being  entered  at  Trinity 
College  on  December  14,  181 6,  when  he  was  yet  two  months  short  of 
sixteen. ' '  He  informs  his  headmaster  of  the  one  chosen ;  and  his 
timid  mention  of  a  college  of  which  he  himself  had  never  heard  before, 
was  met  by  Dr.  Nicholas'  reassuring  reply:  "Trinity?  A  most  gen- 
tlemanlike college — I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  it. ' ' 

That  description  would  be  weighed  as  the  language  of  the  foun- 
der's day  has  it.  And  Charles  Lamb  reflected,  in  the  days  of  Dr. 
Nicholas,  concerning  '  *  that  class  of  modest  divines  who  afiect  to  mix 
in  equal  proportion  the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and  the  Christian; 
but,  I  know  not  how,  the  first  ingredient  is  generally  found  to  be  the 
predominating  dose  in  the  composition."  Anyway,  Trinity  had 
never  a  fiercer  spirit  within  it.     On  Trinity  Sunday,  18 19,  he  wrote 
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and  scholar  of  Thomas  More ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
had  been  ejected  from  various  public  posts  because  he  did  not 
conform  himself  to  the  times."     (P.  287.) 

Thinking  of  Cardinal  Pole's  great  plans  for  the  renovation  and 

to  the  other  schoolmaster  friend,  <*  from  whom  he  had  received  deep 
religious  impressions,  at  the  time  Calvinistic  in  character,  which  were 
to  him  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  : 

"  To-morrow  is  our  Gaudy.  If  there  be  one  time  of  the  year  in 
which  the  glory  of  our  College  is  humbled,  and  all  appearance  of  good- 
ness fades  away,  it  is  on  Trinity  Monday.  Oh,  how  the  angels  must 
lament  over  a  whole  society  throwing  off  the  allegiance  and  service  of 
their  Maker,  which  they  have  pledged  the  day  before  at  His  table, 
and  showing  themselves  the  sons  of  Belial. 

"It  is  sickening  to  see  what  I  call  the  apostasies  of  many.  This 
year  it  was  supposed  there  would  have  been  no  such  merry-making. 
A  quarrel  existed  among  us ;  the  College  was  divided  into  two  sets, 
and  no  proposition  for  the  usual  subscription  was  set  on  foot. 
Unhappily,  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  a  reconciliation  takes  place  • 
the  wine  party  is  agreed  upon,  and  this  wicked  union,  to  be  sealed 
with  drunkenness,  is  profanely  joked  upon  with  allusions  to  one  of  the 
expressions  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

' '  To  see  the  secret  eagerness  with  which  many  wished  there  would 
be  no  Gaudy  ;  to  see  how  they  took  hope,  as  time  advanced  and  no 
mention  was  made  of  it ;  but  they  are  all  gone  \  there  has  been  a 
weakness  and  fear  of  ridicule.  Those  who  resisted  last  year  are  going 
this.  I  fear  even  for  myself,  so  great  a  delusion  seems  suddenly  to 
have  come  over  all. 

"  Oh,  that  the  purpose  of  some  may  be  changed  before  the  time  ! 
I  know  not  how  to  make  myself  of  use.  I  am  intimate  with  very  few. 
The  Gaudy  has  done  more  harm  to  College  than  the  whole  year 
can  compensate.  An  habitual  negligence  of  the  awfulness  of  Holy 
Communion  is  introduced.  How  can  we  prosper?"  {Letters  and 
Correspondence,  Vol.  I,  p.  37.) 

La  morale  des  honnetes  gens,  the  religion  of  a  gentleman ;  it  is 
very  nice  for  that  time,  when,  as  Dr.  Johnson  puts  it,  every  man  is 
virtuous  \  that  is  when  temptation  is  away. 

The  old  Catholic  foundations  were  not  meant  to  be  thus  cruel  to 
young  hearts,  to  the  anima  naturaliter  Christiana  of  honest  youth. 
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reform  of  the  Church  oi  England,  and  of  such  worthy  supporters 
and  founders  as  have  been  mentioned  ;  picturing  to  ourselves  the 
hopes  of  a  great  Christian  renaissance,  learning  and  piety  un- 
severed,  a  nobler  national  life,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  in  the 
light  of  the  Holy  See,  itself  renewing  its  youth,  and  guiding  the 
nations  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  and  then  thinking  of  the  raving  con- 
troversy that  arose,  of  the  frightened  charity  and  unity,  so  that  at 
last,  as  said  Matthew  Arnold,  when  France  had  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  we  had  just  our  Puritan  controversialists — such  reflections 
are  apt  to  rouse  endless  regrets  in  the  Catholic  Englishman's  heart 
for  the  lost  things.  Nor  can  Englishmen  point  to  one  moment 
when 

'*      ...     poete  et  docteur  simplement,  bonnement 
Communiaient  avec  des  ferveurs  de  novices. 
Humbles  servaient  la  messe  et  chantaient  aux  offices." 

Thinking  of  the  loss  of  even  the  ideal  of  the  supernatural,  as  well 
in  the  great  genius  as  in  the  homme  sensuel  moyeti  ;   so  that 

they,  so  perfect  in  their  misery, 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before — 

then  indeed  there  rises  in  the  mind  and  heart  an  exceeding  bitter 
cry. 

For,  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these — "  It  might  have  been."** 
But: 

"  Quittons  les  longs  espoirs,  et  les  vastes  pens^es." 

To  return.  With  that  information  as  to  the  new  founders  in 
the  true  reformed  Church  of  the  time  of  Trent,  compare  history 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "  Oxford,"  p.  97  :  "Trinity  College, 
founded  in  February,  1555,  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  was  the  first 
post- Reformation  College,^  and  the  first  established  by  a  layman." 

'*"It  is  now  admitted  .  that  the  progress  of  learning  in  England  was 

crippled  by  the  action  of  the  Reformers  for  nearly  three  centuries." — Paper  read  at 
the  British  Association  in  Belfast,  September,  1902,  on  Recent  Reforms  in  Irish  Edu- 
cation, by  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education. 

'•  As  if  there  was  a  long  series  of  such  to  follow. 
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And  so  the  writer  tells  his  fib ;  not  even  what  Mr.  Fag  calls  a  good 
current  lie. 

"  Post- Reformation,"  indeed.  And  therefore  the  unwary 
reader  is  to  understand  "  Protestant  "  ;  though  Thomas  Pope  was 
as  much  a  Papist  as  his  Mistress  Mary,  or  as  any  other  Oxford 
founder  from  the  day  of  Merton  to  that  of  All  Souls  or  of  Christ 
Church. 

A  lie  that  is  half  a  truth. 

Is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  on  "  Libraries,"  tells  how  the 
monks  were  indolent  and  ignorant ;  but  no  reader  will  find  in  it  a 
hint  of  the  truth  noted  in  the  words  of  The  AthencEum  that  "  in 
England  all  the  monastic  libraries  were  swept  away  by  the  bar- 
barism of  the  satellites  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI."  What  a 
miserable  thing  is  this  conspiracy  of  silence  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  Perhaps  some  poor  bread-winners  are  forced  thereto. 
I  noticed  in  Current  History  {sic)  and  Modern  History  {sic)  for 
June,  1902,  an  article  on  Oxford  University.  The  writer  ventures 
on :  "  There  is  a  chapel,  the  size  and  architecture  of  which  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  original  intention  of  the  founders."  What  dark 
imagining  !  Lest,  however,  he  should  really  suggest  at  all  plainly 
that  "  the  Roman  Catholics  "  of  The  Second  Spring's  lament  and 
hope  really  built  Oxford,  he  mentions  just  one  date  which  he  can 
find  from  non- Roman  times.  So  he  says.  For  he  names  "  Oriel, 
which  is  of  the  seventeenth  century."  This  is  an  unfortunate 
plunge ;  seeing  that  Oriel  dates  from  the  age  of  Dante's  death, 
from  the  century  of  St.  Gertrude,  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  St. 
Catharine  of  Sienna  ;  having  been  founded  in  1326,  when  Edward 
II,  not  Charles  II,  was  king. 

Our  historian  immediately  adds :  "  New  College,  one  of  the 
noblest  structures  of  all  this  city  of  wonders,"  whereby  he  leaves 
the  impression  that  this  college  too  dated  from  Gunpowder  Plot, 
or  Popish  Plot,  and  Titus  Oates.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is 
false,  and  that  like  all  the  noblest  structures  of  Oxford,  it  was 
built  when  England  was  of  one  mind,  before  the  wretched  days 
of  controversy,  for  New  College  was  founded  by  William  Wyke- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1386, 
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However  there  are  some  who  will  to  hear  and  see.  A  "  non- 
churchgoer  "  writes  in  these  latter  times  :  "  You  may  call  it  what 
you  like,  you  may  note  its  many  evidences,  you  may  commend  or 
discourage  it ;  but  it  is  a  great  onward,  unmistakable  movement 
toward  the  old  faith  of  our  Fathers — the 'Roman  CathoHc  Church. 
The  Creeds  and  the  Churches  are  going  back  home." 

There  is  home-sickness  for  Rome,  it  has  been  said ;  wonder- 
ingly,  anxiously,  not  scornfully. 

Catholics  :  Noblesse  oblige — not  only  in  piety,  in  sanctity  ;  but 
in  art,  in  architecture,  and  the  great  college  ideal  to  which  they  in 
their  nobility  bear  witness  ;  in  freedom  of  mind,  in  high  intellec- 
tual purpose ;  in  books,  in  the  founding  and  in  the  use  of  libraries. 

The  Catholic  founders  of  old  changed  and  reformed,  led  the 
way,  rejoiced  in  learning,  loved  the  best  that  was  known  and 
thought ;  honored,  the  more,  their  ancestry  by  accepting  heartily 
what  to  them  was  the  great  present :  thus  blessing,  for  all  time, 
their  posterity. 

W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 

University  of  Ottawa. 
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MARIE-FRANgOISE-THERESE  MARTIN,  daughter  of 
Louis-Joseph-Stanislaus  and  Felie  (Guerin)  Martin,  was 
bom  in  Alen9on,  France,  January  2,  1873.  She  was  the  youngest 
of  nine  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  of  the  five 
others  four  became  Carmelite  nuns.  Therese,  a  singularly  pre- 
cocious, charming  and  beautiful  child,  set  her  heart  upon  entering 
the  convent  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Her  wish  was  granted  nearly 
to  the  letter,  for  on  April  9,  1888,  when  only  a  little  more  than 
three  months  past  her  fifteenth  birthday,  she  was  received  into  the 
Carmelite  monastery  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  at  Lisieux,  France.  There  she  lived  for 
nine  years  a  life  of  remarkably  joyous  and  childlike— or  angelic — 
holiness  ;  and  there,  September  30,  1 897,  she  died.  Her  name  in 
religion  was  Sister  Teresa  of  the  Infant  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy 
Face.     In  her  character  she  so  exemplified  the  loveliness  and  the 
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sanctity  of  the  Child  Jesus  Himself,  and  to  such  a  singular  degree 
throughout  her  whole  short  life  did  she  love  and  serve  her  Lord, 
that  the  Mother-Prioress  bade  her  write  her  memories,  which  with 
entire  openness  and  simple  obedience  she  did.  After  her  death, 
this  exquisite  memoir,  at  first  intended  only  for  the  edification  of 
her  sister-nuns,  was  published  in  French,  together  with  a  valuable 
appendix  of  her  letters,  notes  of  retreat,  counsels,  and  certain 
loving  remembrances  of  her  life  by  those  who  had  watched  her 
daily.  Following  upon  these,  come  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
that  contain  her  poems,  which  she  wrote  in  many  instances  to  the 
tune  of  certain  French  airs.  It  has  been  said  of  these  simple  verses 
that  the  rules  of  prosody  are  not  always  exactly  observed  in  their 
construction ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  suggest  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  inspiration.  Lifted  up  by  an  angelic  presence,  the  soul 
shakes  off  the  dust  of  earth,  and  rises  gently  towards  the  true 
ideal — God,  the  Eternal  Love.  In  reading  this  charming  history, 
containing  verses  that  breathe  exquisite  purity,  we  fancy  ourselves 
before  a  fresco  of  Fra  Angelico  ;  or,  to  use  a  graceful  expression 
of  Soeur  Therese  herself,  we  imagine  that  we  hear  "  a  melody 
from  heaven."  ^ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Sister  Teresa  seems  never  to  have 
written  verses  outside  the  cloister ;  though  within  its  walls  she 
succeeded,  and  to  an  extent  by  no  means  slight.  She  narrates 
her  experience  as  follows  to  the  prioress  : 

"  O  my  Mother !  how  many  reasons  I  have  for  thanking  God ! 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  all  simplicity  that  the  Lord  showed  to 
me  the  same  mercy  as  to  King  Solomon.  All  my  wishes  have 
been  fulfilled ;  not  only  my  wishes  for  perfection,  but  even  those, 
the  vanity  of  which  I  understood  without  having  experienced  it. 
Seeing  one  of  my  sisters  paint  charming  pictures  and  compose 
verses,  I  thought  how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  paint  also, 

^  "  II  se  peut  que  les  regies  de  la  prosodie  ne  soient  pas  toujours  fid&Ieinent 
gardees  dans  ces  po^siee  improvis6es  ;  en  ravanche,  on  y  sent  passer  un  souffle  d'une 
Elevation  extraordinaire.  Soulev^e  par  I'ange  qui  passe  pr^s  d'elle,  I'ame  secoue 
sa  poussi^re,  et  s'61^ve  doucement  vers  1' ideal,  je  veux  dire  vers  le  Dieu  qui  est 
r^temel  Amour.  A  lire  cette  suave  histoire  ou  ces  poesies  si  pures,  vous  vous 
croiriez  volontiers  devant  une  fresque  de  Fra  Angelico ;  pour  me  servir  d'une  gra- 
cieuse  expression  de  notre  Soeur  elle-mSme,  vous  croiriez  entendre  '  une  m61odie  da 
ciel.'  " 
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could  express  my  thoughts  in  verse,  and  could  do  much  good  to 
others.  Yet  I  would  not  have  liked  to  ask  for  these  natural  gifts, 
and  my  wishes  remained  hidden  in  the  depths  of  my  heart.  But 
Jesus,  hidden  likewise  in  that  poor  little  heart,  deigned  to  show  it 
once  more  the  nothingness  of  what  passes  away.  To  the  great 
surprise  of  the  community,  I  composed  poetry,  I  painted ;  it  was 
permitted  me  to  do  good  to  some  souls.  And  even  as  Solomon 
(Ecclesiastes  2  :  11),  turning  himself  to  all  the  works  which  his 
hands  had  wrought,  and  to  the  labors  wherein  he  had  labored  in 
vain,  saw  in  all  things  vanity  and  vexation  of  mind,  and  that 
nothing  was  lasting  under  the  sun,  so  I  saw  by  experience  that 
the  only  joy  on  earth  consists  in  hiding  one's  self,  in  remaining  in 
complete  ignorance  of  all  created  things.  I  understood  that  with- 
out love  all  works  are  but  nothingness,  even  the  most  brilliant. 
Instead  of  doing  me  harm,  and  wounding  my  soul,  the  gifts 
the  Lord  lavished  on  me  led  me  to  Him.  I  perceive  that  He  is 
the  only  thing  that  cannot  change,  the  only  thing  capable  of  satis- 
fying my  immense  desires." 

One  remarkable  thing  about  Sister  Teresa's  simple  and  sweet 
verses  is  the  mortification  she  practised  in  regard  to  them,  a  severe 
self-discipline  which  those  will  appreciate  who  have  tried  to  keep 
in  mind  thoughts  which  they  could  not  at  once  write  down.  To 
quote  her  own  words  :  "  The  good  God  never  let  our  Mother  tell  me 
to  write  my  verses  as  fast  as  I  composed  them,  and  I  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  ask  this  permission  for  fear  of  committing  a  fault 
against  holy  poverty.  So  I  waited  for  the  hour  of  free  time,  and 
it  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty  that  I  recalled  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  what  I  had  composed  in  the  morning.  These  little 
nothings  are  a  martyrdom,  it  is  true ;  but  we  must  take  great  care 
not  to  make  our  martyrdom  less  meritorious  by  allowing  our- 
selves a  thousand  things  that  would  make  our  religious  life  an 
easy  one."  Her  verses  have  for  their  motto  :  "  Vous  avez  ete 
seul  I'objet  de  mes  chants  dans  le  lieu  de  mon  pelerinage,"'  and 
are  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  consists  of  hymns  and 
canticles  relating  more  exclusively  to  her  Lord,  the  Divine  Spouse 
of  her  soul :  Parts  H,  III,  IV  contain  hymns  or  poems  in  relation 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Cecilia, 

*  Yon  alone  are  the  object  of  my  song  in  the  place  of  my  pilgrimage. 
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the  Venerable  Joan  of  Arc,  for  whom  the  little  French  nun  had 
special  devotion,  and  to  her  own  parents  and  family.  Part  V  is 
entitled  "  Recreations  Pieuses,"  and  one  of  these  holy  little  "  recre- 
ations "  of  the  cloister  possesses  a  peculiar  charm,  for  it  belongs 
to  the  Christmas  season.  It  illustrates  a  custom  prevalent  in 
Carmelite  convents  under  various  forms.  Each  nun,  for  instance, 
draws  hap-hazard,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  is  written  the  name  of 
some  person  or  thing  connected  with  the  first  Christmas  night ; 
then,  when  Christmas  comes,  she  kneels  before  the  crib  which  is 
placed  in  some  room  of  the  convent,  and  sings  to  the  little  Christ- 
Child  the  verses  she  has  composed  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
person  or  thing  that  she  represents.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
weight  of  composition  seems  to  have  fallen  wholly  and  not  inap- 
propriately on  Sister  Teresa  of  the  Child  Jesus,  and  three  sets  of 
her  verses  for  the  simple  and  holy  Christmas  entertainment  are 
given  us  in  this  appendix  to  her  memoirs.  I  have  ventured  to 
translate  this  "  Christmas  play  or  Sacred  Masque,"  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  into  English  verse,  believing  that  others  may  find  pleasure  in 
reading  it,  and  thereby  become  to  some  degree  children  with  the 
Holy  Child  at  this  joyous  season.  In  the  set  marked  III,  I  have 
followed  quite  exactly  Sister  Teresa's  methods  in  measure  and 
rhyme.  To  those  who  can  appreciate  the  original  French  these 
verses  will  appear  especially  delightful  in  their  charming  simplicity, 
as  the  following  example,  which  is  found  translated  later  on,  will 

show: 

Une  Caresse. 

"A  vous,  le  petit  Jesus 
Ne  demande  rien  de  plus 
Qu'une  tr6s  douce  caresse. 
Donnez-lui  tout  votre  amour ; 
Et  vous  saurez  en  retour 
La  charity  qui  le  presse. 

Si  quelqu'une  de  vos  soeurs 
Venait  a  verser  des  pleurs ; 
Aussitot,  avec  tendresse, 
Suppliez  r  Enfant  divin, 
Que,  de  sa  petite  main, 
Doucement  //  la  caresse. ' ' 
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In  the  set  marked  I  and  II,  I  have  allowed  myself  to  pass 

from  the  iambic  to  the  trochaic  measure  at  will,  and  have  not 

tried  to  imitate  her  first  and  third  line  rhyming,  except  in  a  few 

very  rare  cases,  nor  have  I  ventured  upon  the  pretty  lilt,  or  light 

and  tripping  half-foot,  occurring  in  hnes   lo  and  13  of  set  I,  as 

follows : 

Une  Petite  Hostie. 

Jesus,  le  bel  Enfant  divin, 
Pour  vous  communiquer  sa  vie, 
Transforme  en  lui,  chaque  matin, 
Une  petite  et  blanche  hostie ; 
Avec  bien  plus  d'amour  encore, 
II  veut  vous  changer  en  lui-meme. 
Votre  coeur  est  son  cher  tresor, 
Son  bonheiu",  son  plaisir  supreme. 

Noel  !  Noel ! 

Je  descends  du  ciel, 
Pour  dire  a  votre  ame  ravie  : 

L'Agneau  si  doux 

S'abaisse  vers  vous  ; 
Soyez  sa  blanche  et  pure  hostie  ! 

As  an  example  of  the  remaining  set  is  given  the  following : 

Une  Fleur. 

La  terre  est  couverte  de  neige  ; 

Partout  regnent  les  durs  frimas. 

L'hiver  et  son  triste  cortege 

Ont  fletri  les  fleurs  d'ici-bas. 

Mais  pour  vous  s'est  epanouie 

La  ravissante  Fleur  des  champs, 

Qui  vient  de  la  sainte  patric, 

Ou  regne  un  eternel  printemps. 

Ma  soeur,  cachez-vous  dans  I'herbette, 

Pres  de  la  Rose  de  Noel ; 

Et  soyez  aussi  la  fieurette 

De  votre  Epoux,  le  Roi  du  ciel. 

In  an  adaptation  of  these  memoirs  into  English  which  has 
attracted  much  attention,  "  The  Little  Flower  of  the  Child  Jesus," 
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the  poems  have  not,  I  understand,  been  published  or  translated ; 
hence  this  Christmas  set  will  have  the  added  charm  of  novelty, 
The  "  Masque  "  is  entitled :  "  Le  Divin  Petit  Mendiant  de  Noel 
or  "  The  Little  Divine  Beggar  of  Christmas."     It  opens  thus : 

"An  angel  appears  bearing  the  Child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and 
he  sings  as  follows  to  the  air :  Sancta  Maria.  J'ai  vu  les  sera- 
phins  en  songe.     Faure." 

Sisters  !     I  bring  to  you  the  adored, 

The  Eternal  God,  so  small,  so  weak : 
I  plead  for  the  Incarnate  Word, 

Because  as  yet  He  cannot  speak. 
To  Jesus,  exiled  from  His  home, 

The  cruel  world  no  shelter  grants ; 
And  so  to  Carmel's  shade  I  come. 

To  find  the  shelter  that  He  wants. 

Ever  from  love,  from  tenderness. 
Your  welcome  sweet,  your  warm  caress. 

Be  for  this  Child ! 
Oh,  burn  with  love,  for  He  loves  you. 

This  Child,  who  is  your  God  and  Lord. 
Pathetic  mystery  !  He  who  begs,  to-night,  of  you. 

Is  the  Eternal  Word  ! 

Come  then,  my  Sisters  !  without  fear, 

Each  in  her  turn,  to  Jesus'  feet. 
Offering  from  love  to  Him  most  dear, 

Longing  to  know  His  will  so  sweet  ; 
And  I  will  tell  you  the  desires 

Of  Jesus  born  amid  the  snows  ; 
For  you  are  pure  as  angels  are. 

And  you  can  suffer  too,  you  know  ! 

Ever  your  cares,  your  suffering, 
And  all  your  joys  so  light  of  wing. 

Be  for  this  Child  ! 
Oh,  burn  with  love,  for  He  loves  you, 

This  Babe,  who  is  your  God  and  Lord  ! 
Pathetic  mystery  !  He  who  begs,  to-night,  of  you, 

Is  the  Eternal  Word  ! 
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The  angel,  having  placed  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  crib,  ofifers 
to  the  Mother-prioress,  and  then  to  all  the  Carmelites,  a  basket 
filled  with  little  notes  or  envelopes.  Each  takes  one,  hap-hazard, 
and  without  opening  it  gives  it  to  the  angel,  who  then  sings 
the  petition  therein  contained, — the  gift  which  the  Divine  Child 
asks  from  each  in  turn. 

11.-5. 

Some  Bread. 

Day  by  day,  at  mom  and  even, 

Still  the  holy  words  are  said : 
O  our  Father  up  in  Heaven  ! 

Give  to  us  our  daily  bread. 
Yet  your  God,  become  your  Brother, 

Suflfers  hunger  as  you  do  ; 
And  His  childish  voice  is  asking 

For  a  little  bread  from  you. 
Ah,  my  Sister  !    Jesus  wishes 

First  your  love, — how  great  your  bliss  ! 
Let  your  soul  be  pure  and  spotless, 

For  His  daily  bread  is  this. 


I.— I. 


A  Gold  Throne. 

Jesus  Christ,  your  only  treasure, 

Asks  one  special  gift  of  you. 
No  gold  throne  was  in  the  stable, 

Yet  such  treasure  is  His  due. 
Sinners'  souls  are  like  the  stable, 

Bare  and  cold  in  winter's  snow, 
Offering  Him  no  warm,  soft  shelter, 

No  bright  fire's  cheerful  glow. 
Souls  of  sinners,  save  them,  Sister  ! 

That  the  throne  our  Lord  desires ; 
Seeks  He,  too,  the  royal  welcome 

Of  your  pure  heart's  holy  fires. 


Some  Milk. 

He  who  feeds  the  souls  predestined 
With  His  Essence  all  Divine, 


1.-3- 
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Makes  Himself  the  Infant  Jesus 

To  be  your  delight,  and  mine. 
Up  in  heaven  His  joy  is  perfect ; 

Here  below,  a  beggar  He  ! 
Quickly  fetch  some  milk,  dear  Sister  ; 

Baby  Jesus  thirsts,  you  see. 
Ah  !  our  little  Brother  Jesus 

Smiles  on  you.     Noel !     Noel ! 
Down  from  heaven  to  earth  He  cometh 

In  your  childlike  heart  to  dwell. 

Some  Little  Birds. 

You,  dearest  Sister  !    long  to  know 

What  you  can  do  for  Jesus'  sake, 
So  joyfully  I  haste  to  tell 

How  you  His  glorious  smiles  can  wake. 
Just  catch  for  Him  some  charming  birds 

And  in  the  stable  let  them  sing, 
For  they  are  types  of  children's  souls, 

So  dear  to  the  Child  Christ  their  King. 
Their  pretty  hymns,  their  baby  prayers. 
His  sleep  like  joy-bells  gently  break. 
Pray  for  them  then  ;  in  heaven  one  day 

Those  children's  souls  your  crown  will  make. 

A  Star. 

Sometimes,  when  all  the  skies  are  black 

With  gloomy  clouds,  and  no  stars  shine, 
Our  little  Jesus  grieves  alone, — 

He  craves  your  love,  yes,  yours  and  mine. 
Then  give  to  Him  the  light  He  wants. 

Be  like  a  bright  and  shining  star  ; 

And  let  your  virtues,  like  a  lamp. 

Shed  welcoming  radiance  near  and  fer. 
So  may  your  rays  lead  souls  to  heaven. 

The  sinful  souls  for  whom  He  died. 
This  Child  Divine,  our  Morning  Star, 

Asks  you  to  be  His  star,  His  bride. 
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1-5- 


1-6. 


A  Lyre. 

My  little  Sister,  waiting  there, 

Your  gift  for  Bethlehem's  Babe  to  bear, 
Your  heart  for  His  rnelodious  lyre 

Is  what  He  asks  in  accents  clear. 
In  heaven's  high  court  swells  up  alway 

The  angels'  song  with  incense  sweet ; 
And  yet  He  loves,  in  Carmel's  shade. 

To  hear  your  praises  at  His  feet. 
So,  dearest  Sister  !  '  tis  your  heart 

Whose  melodies  our  Lord  desires. 
By  night,  by  day,  consume  away. 

With  songs  of  love,  in  love's  sweet  fires. 

Some  Roses. 

Your  soul,  dear,  is  a  lily  sweet, — 

Jesus  and  Mary  love  it  well. 
Hear  what  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  speaks 

Softly,  yet  clear  as  altar-bell  I 
Ah  !  if  I  love  the  lily  white, 

Symbol  of  innocence  like  snow, 
Yet  for  the  rose  of  penitence 

I  also  feel  my  heart  aglow. 
Let  your  warm  tears  for  sinners  fall, — 

What  joy  your  love  will  give  me  then  ! 
So  can  I  gather  at  My  will 

Those  roses  dear,  the  hearts  of  men. 


1-7. 


A   Valley. 

As  by  the  shining  of  the  sun 

Nature  is  glorified  and  gay  ; 
As  by  its  radiance  field  and  vale 

Grow  fair  and  strong  and  green  alway ; 
So  doth  our  Jesus,  Sun  divine, 

Approach  you  with  His  sweet  caress, 
Shining  at  His  own  matin  hour. 

Your  loving  heart  to  heal  and  bless. 
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Lo  !     He  is  born  on  Christmas  morn, 

Your  exiled  soul  to  find  and  cheer, 
To  fill  your  days  with  His  warm  rays ; 

So  be  His  smiling  valley y  dear  ! 


1—8. 


Some  Reapers. 

Lo  !  here  on  earth,  'neath  other  skies, 

In  spite  of  storm  and  winter's  snow. 
Already  our  dear  Little  One 

Hath  found  some  harvests  here  below. 
But,  ah !  to  gather  them  He  needs 

Reapers  on  fire  with  quenchless  love, 
And  glad  to  suffer  or  to  die 

For  Him  who  reigns  in  Heaven  above. 
Noel!   Noel!  to  Carmel's  shade 

I  come,  because  His  will  is  thine. 
Sister  !  form  apostolic  souls, 

To  reap  the  harvest  fields  divine. 

The  following  were  the  verses  that  were  drawn  by  Sister 
Teresa  of  the  Infant  Jesus  herself.  Only  three  months  later  she 
heard  the  first  call  of  the  Divine  Master  invite  her  to  leave  earth 
for  heaven. 


1-9- 


A  Bunch  of  Grapes. 

I  want  some  sweet  and  cooling  fruit, 

A  bunch  of  grapes  so  smooth  and  fair, 
To  moisten  the  small,  thirsting  lips 

Of  this  dear  Babe  within  my  care. 
Your  lot,  my  Sister  !    oh,  how  blest, 

For  those  choice  grapes  He  asks  of  you. 
Give  Him  your  heart  in  His  to  rest, — 

The  hearts  of  all  men  are  His  due. 
His  tiny  hand  like  snow-flake  white 

Upon  your  throbbing  heart  shall  lie, 
And  from  all  touch  of  earth's  delight 

Absorb  it  into  His  on  high. 
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A  Little  White  Host. 

Oh,  see  how  with  each  morning's  light 

Jesus,  the  Child  divinely  fair, 
Into  a  little  snow-white  host 

Transforms  Himself,  that  you  may  share 
His  life  ;  and  yet  with  greater  love. 

He  longs  to  change  you  into  Him. 
Your  heart  His  precious  treasure  is, 

His  happiness.  His  joy  supreme. 
Noel  !  Noel  !  from  heaven  He  comes. 

To  fill  your  soul  with  glorious  light. 
The  Lamb  of  God  to  you  descends. 

Now  be  His  pure  white  host  to-night. 

A  Smile. 

Ah  !  the  wicked  world  despises 

Jesus'  love  He  feels  for  men  ; 
And  His  heavenly  eyes  are  moistened 

With  hot  bitter  tears  for  them. 
And  His  little  arms  He  stretches, 

Dearest  Sister  !  unto  you. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  comfort 

That  I  think  He  seems  to  sue  ? 
See  !  His  look  is  asking  of  you. 

And  His  sweet  eyes  seem  to  say : 
Smile  on  all !     That  smile  sufiices 

To  wipe  all  My  tears  away. 
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Some  Playthings. 

Would  you  like  to  be  the  plaything 

Of  this  Child  so  fair  and  sweet  ? 
Would  you,  dear  one  !  like  to  please  Him  ? 

Then  lie  humbly  at  His  feet. 
If  He  chooses  to  caress  you. 

If  He  lifts  you  to  His  breast, 
Yes,  if  He  seems  tired  of  you. 

Count  yourself  among  the  blest. 
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Be  His  happy  Oax\%\xa3&  playthingy 

Seeking  just  to  do  His  will ; 
And  in  heaven  with  countless  blessings 

He  your  happy  heart  will  fill, 

A  Pillow. 

Oft  I  see  the  Baby  Jesus 

Wakeful  in  His  manger  bed. 
Would  you  know  the  reason  ?     Dear  ones, 

There's  no  pillow  for  His  head.  « 

Ah  !  I  know  your  ardent  longing 

To  console  Him  night  and  day. 
Give  your  heart  to  be  His  pillow. 

That  is  what  He  wants  alway. 
And  be  ever  meek  and  humble, 

Then  you  will  be  greatly  blest. 
You  will  hear  Him  softly  saying  : 

In  your  heart  how  sweet  My  rest ! 

A  Flower. 

All  the  earth  with  snow  is  covered, 

Everywhere  the  white  frosts  reign  ; 
Winter  and  his  gloomy  courtiers 

Hold  their  court  on  earth  again. 
But  for  you  has  bloomed  the  Flower 

Of  the  fields,  Who  comes  to  earth 
From  the  fatherland  of  heaven. 

Where  eternal  spring  has  birth. 
Near  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  darling  ! 

In  the  lowly  grasses  hide, 
And  be  like  the  humble  flowerets. 

Of  heaven's  King  the  lowly  bride  f. 

A  Mirror. 

Children  like  to  have  you  place  them^  , 

Near  a  mirror  clear  and  fair ; 
Then  they  greet  with  childish  rapture 

The  bright  face  that  they  see  there^ 
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Come,  then,  to  the  favored  stable, 

For  your  soul  like  crystal  glows. 
See  !  the  Word,  become  an  Infant, 

In  your  heart  His  likeness  knows. 
Sister  !  be  the  living  image, 

Of  your  spouse, — His  mirror  clear ; 
All  the  beauty  of  your  Jesus 

Let  Him  see  in  you  most  dear ! 

A  Palace. 

The  great  and  noble  of  the  earth, 

In  palaces  they  proudly  dwell ; 
The  poor  and  lonely  find  their  home 

In  hut,  in  cabin,  and  in  cell. 
So  in  a  humble  cattle-shed 

The  Christ- Child  lies,  this  Christmas  night ; 
Leaving  His  palace  in  the  skies. 

He  veils  His  glory's  dazzling  light. 
Your  heart  loves  poverty,  I  know  ; 

You  count  yourself  divinely  blest ; 
So  Jesus  finds  a  palace-home 

Within  your  humble,  happy  breast. 

A  Crown  of  Lilies. 

Sinners  will  crown  with  thorns,  one  day 

The  holy,  heavenly  head  of  Christ. 
What  pains  and  sorrows  will  be  His, 

To  gain  us  graces  all  unpriced. 
Now  may  your  virginal  sweet  soul 

Make  Him  to-night  His  woes  forget ; 
And  for  His  royal  lily-crown 

Your  Sisters'  souls  before  Him  set ! 
Draw  very  near  to  Jesus'  throne. 

To  charm  His  lovely  tear-dimmed  eyes  ; 
Make  of  these  virgin  souls  His  crown 
Of  snow-white  lilies  beyond  price  ! 
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Some  Bonbons. 

Sister  dear  !  the  little  ones 

Like  so  much  some  sweet  bonbons  / 

Bring  some  then,  and  quickly  fill 
Jesus'  small  white  hand  to-night ! 
By  His  smile  He  doth  invite 

You  to  do  His  childish  will. 
This  wee  King,  so  frail,  so  weak, 
Carmel's  candies  He  doth  seek; — 

What  they  are,  you  surely  guess  ! 
Give  Him  your  austerity 
And  your  holy  poverty, — 

He  your  gift  will  quickly  bless. 

A  Caress. 

Little  Jesus,  dear,  from  you 
Nothing  more  doth  softly  sue 

Than  a  very  sweet  caress. 
Give  Him  all  your  love  to-day. 
And  your  gift  He  will  repay ; 

With  His  love  your  soul  will  bless. 

If  a  Sister  weep  to-night. 

Sore  at  heart  where  all  are  bright. 

Ah  !  at  once,  with  tenderness. 
Beg  the  little  Holy  Child 
That  His  small  hand  undefiled 

Dry  her  tears  with  its  caress. 

A  Cradle. 

Many  hearts  God's  favors  want. 
Would  have  Jesus  always  grant 

Gifts  and  presents  without  end. 
If  He  seem  awhile  to  sleep. 
Few  their  watch  beside  Him  keep  ; 

Few  remain  His  faithful  friend. 

Get  Him  sleep  that  none  may  break ; 
Though  we  know  His  Heart  doth  wake ; 
Even  in  dreams  our  Jesus  weeps. 
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So  His  cradle^  Sister,  be  ! 
Guard  the  sweet  Lamb  tenderly, 

Smiling  on  Him  while  He  sleeps. 

Some  Linens. 

See  the  dear  Child's  tiny  hand 
Point — to  make  you  understand — 

At  the  rough  and  rasping  straw. 
Won't  you  grant  His  wish  to-night, 
And  bring  linens  pure  and  white, 

O'er  His  manger-bed  to  draw? 

Make  excuses  kind  and  true, 
Whatsoe'er  your  Sisters  do, 

Loving  all  for  Christ  their  King. 
Thus  your  ardent  charity. 
And  your  true  simplicity. 

Are  the  linens  you  can  bring. 

Some  Fire. 

Our  sweet  Jesus,  fire  of  love. 
Light  and  warmth  of  heaven  above, 

In  the  stable,  cold  is  He  ! 
Yet,  in  the  far,  shining  sky. 
Angels,  living  flames  on  high. 

Wait  on  Him  in  ecstasy. 

Here  on  earth  '  tis  you  must  light 
Blazing  yfr^j  of  love  to-night. 

In  your  heart,  all  free  from  sin  ; 
Little  shivering  Jesus  warm 
In  the  shelter  of  your  arm, 

By  the  souls  your  prayers  shall  win  ! 

A  Cake. 

Well  we  know  that  children  small 
Eagerly  for  cakes  will  call ! 

This  dear  Child  will  not  disdain 
Even  such  a  gift  to-night  ! 
Offer  it  with  great  delight ; 

You  His  happy  smile  will  gain. 
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Know  you  what  to  this  Child-King 
Real  content  will  surely  bring  ? 

'Tis  obedience  prompt  and  true. 
As  He  bowed  to  Mary's  will, 
So  do  you  the  rule  fulfil, — 

Such  the  cake  He  asks  of  you. 

Some  Honey. 

In  the  pretty  floweret's  cup, 
When  the  morning  sun  comes  up, 

You  can  see  the  tiny  bee. 
Flits  it  fast  through  summer  hours, 
Visiting  the  woodland  bowers, 

Gathering  honey  steadily. 

Ah !  of  love  your  treasure  make  ; 
And  each  day,  for  Christ's  dear  sake, 

To  His  holy  cradle  come. 
All  the  honey  of  your  love 
Give,  sweet  bee  !  to  this  meek  Dove  ; 

Make  His  Heart  your  hive  and  home  ! 

A  Lamb. 

Would  you  charm  the  Lamb  of  God  ? 
In  the  path  that  He  hath  trod 

Tread  to-day  with  willing  feet  ! 
Loving  all  things  here  below, 
Seek  alone  His  will  to  know ; 

Do  His  will  surpassing  sweet ! 

O  my  Sisters  !  be  His  own ; 
Seek  for  naught  but  God  alone  ! 

He  will  give  you  perfect  rest. 
Mary  leaning  o'  er  His  bed, 
Will  see  another  childish  head. 

Close  to  His,  and  oh  !  so  blest. 

The  angel,  taking  again  the  Child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  sings 
what  follows  to  the  air :  "Ainsi  soit-il  "...     Rupes. 
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The  dear  Child  Jesus  thanks  you  all, 

For  all  your  gifts,  this  Christmas  night  ; 

And  all  your  names  His  tiny  hand 
Within  His  book  of  life  will  write. 

Since  in  this  Carmel  He  hath  found 

Such  joy  and  peace, 
Rewards  in  heaven  He'll  store  for  you, 

That  shall  not  cease. 

And  if  you  ever  faithful  are 

To  all  the  vows  you  make  to-night. 
Then  love  will  give  you  wings  to  fly 

Unto  a  far  sublimer  height. 

One  day,  in  heaven's  dear  fatherland, 

Your  exile  o'er, 
Jesus  and  Mary  you  shall  see 

Forevermore  ! 

One  turns  from  these  simple  and  holy  songs  with  a  conviction 
that  is  well  expressed  by  P.  N.,  "  To  the  reader''  in  the  beginning 
of  the  French  edition  of  the  Memoirs.  With  an  attempt  to  trans- 
late his  words  I  close  this  "  Christmas  Masque,"  on  the  All  Saints' 
Vigil.  Surely  Sister  Teresa,  this  heavenly  child,  is  now  numbered 
with  the  Saints ! 

Would  you  live,  one  happy  moment, 

between  earth  and  heaven  ; 
Feel  an  atmosphere  supernal 

all  about  you  rise ; 
See  the  world  beneath  your  feet ; 

walk  'mid  Pleiads  seven  ; 
And  believe  an  angel  walks  beside  you, 

from  the  skies  ? 
Read  these  songs  of  love  with  reverence ; 

let  no  idle  glance  profane 
These  sublimely  simple  pages, 

seek  their  mystic  sense  to  know  ; 
But  learn  humbly  that  in  convents 

Love  Divine  as  King  doth  reign, 
And,  within  their  deep  seclusion, 

hearts  with  joy  are  all  aglow. 
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Lovely  flower,  soul  celestial ! 

fifteen  years  at  home  you  grew ; 
There  you  gave  your  heart  to  Jesus 

fresh  with  its  baptismal  dew  ; 
And  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  blessed 

this  lovely  lily,  that  we  know 
As  a  nun  whose  wondrous  sweetness, 

heavenly,  angelic  ways, 
Lyric  songs  of  rapturous  music, — 

everything  about  her, — says. 
That  an  angel  passed  through  Carmel, 

just  a  few  short  years  ago! 

Susan  L.  Emery. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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OALENDAE  POE  DEOEMBEE. 

[See  notes  and  explanations  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar.] 

Monday  i. — St.  Andrew,  Apostle.  Double  II  Class.  (Transferred 
from  previous  day. )  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of 
Advent,  taken  from  last  Sunday,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Apostles. 
Roman  Order — St.  Elizabeth,  Wid.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria.     England  :   St.  Felix  of  Valois. 

Tuesday  2. — St.  Blbiana,  Virg.  Mart.  Semidouble.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Third  Prayer  of  the  Bl.  V.  M. 
Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 

Wednesday  3. — St  Francis  Xavier.  Double.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Advent.  (Titular  Feast  for  Diocese  of  Green 
Bay.     Double  I  Class,  with  Octave.) 

Thursday  4. — St.  Peter  Clirysologns.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Third  Prayer  of  St.  Barbara,  V.  M. 

Fridays- — Day  of  Fast  and  Abstinence.  Mass — Violet;  Second 
Prayer  of  St.  Sabba,  Abbot,  Third  Prayer  of  the  Bl.  V.  M. 
(Privileged  Votive  Mass  of  the  Passion.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Third  Prayer  of  St.  Sabba,  Preface  of 
the  Cross.)  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman 
Order — St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice.  Double.  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  Advent,   Third  Prayer  of  St.   Sabba.     England :   St. 

BiRINUS. 

Saturday  6. — St.  Nicolas,  Bishop.  Double.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Third  Prayer  of  the  Vigil  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  Gospel  of  the  Vigil  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for 
which  the  Book  is  transferred. 

Sunday  J. — Second  Sunday  of  Advent.  Mass — Violet;  (no  Gloria), 
Second  Prayer  of  B.  V.  M.  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the 
Pope,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  H.  Trinity.  "  Benedicamus  Domino ' ' 
at  the  end  of  Mass.  Roman  Order — Mass  as  above,  but  Second 
Prayer  of  St.  Ambrose,  Third  Prayer  of  B.  V.  M. 

Monday  8. — Immaculate  Conception  of  B.  V.  M.  Double  I  Class  with 
Octave.      Holiday  of  obligation  and  Patronal  Feast  of  the  United 
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States.    Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Credo, 
Pref.  B.  V.  M.  throughout  the  Octave. 

Tuesday  p. — St.  Ambrose,  Doctor.  Double.  (Transferred  from  De- 
cember 7th.)  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent, 
Credo,  Pref.  of  B.  V.  M.  Romati  Order — St.  EutycMan,  Pope 
and  Mart.  Double.  Mass — Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the 
Octave  B.  V.  M.,  Third  Prayer  of  Advent,  Credo.  England: 
St.  Valeria,  V.  M. 

Wednesday  10. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Third  Prayer  of  St.  Melchias,  Credo. 
Roman  Order — Commem.  of  the  Translation  of  the  Holy  House 
of  Loretto.  Double  Major.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  Advent,  Credo. 

Thursday  11. — St.  Damasus  I,  Pope.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Credo.  Roman  Order — St. 
Damasus.     Double. 

Friday  12. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Day  of  Fast  and  Absti- 
nence. Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Third 
Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Credo.  Roman  Order — St.  Mel- 
chias, Pope  and  Martyr.  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of 
the   Octave,  Third   Prayer  of  Advent,    Credo.    England :    St. 

FiNIAN. 

Saturday  13. — St.  Lucy,  Virg.  Mart.  Double.  Mass — Red;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Third  Prayer  of  Advent,  Credo. 

Sunday  14. — Third  (Qaudste)  Sunday  of  Advent.  To  day  the  play 
of  the  organ  is  allowed  in  the  regular  liturgy,  and  ^  the  altars 
are  decked  with  flowers — first  glimpse  of  the  Christmas  joy.  Mass 
— Violet  or  Rose ;  (no  Gloria),  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave, 
Credo,  Pref  of  B.  V.  M.  "Benedicamus  Domino"  instead  of 
'<  Ite  Missa  est "  at  the  end  of  Mass. 

In  the  Dioceses  of  La  Crosse^  Erie,  Green  Bay,  Syracuse,  and 
St.  Helena,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Bishop  (annivers.  of  elect,  and 
consecr. ).     England:  St.  Spiridion. 

Monday  15. — Octave  of  Immaculate  Conception  B.  V.  M.  Double. 
Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Credo. 

7««//a>'7d.— St.  Eusebius,  Bishop,  Mart.  Semidouble.  J/axj— Red; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Third  Prayer  B.  V.  M.  Black 
or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 

Wednesday  17. — Ember  Day  of  Fast  and  Abstinence.  Mass— Y'\o\ti ; 
(no  Gloria  or  Credo),  Reading  of  Prophecies.     Three  Prayers 
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as  in  the  Missal.  (Archdioc.  of  Dubuque  fourth  Prayer  for  the 
Archbishop — anniv.  transl.)  "  Benedicamus  Domino"  at  the 
end  of  Mass.  Roman  Order — St.  Didicus.  Semidouble.  Mass 
— White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Third  Prayer  B.  V, 
M.  Gospel  of  the  Ember  Day  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which 
missal  is  transferred.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 
England :   St.  Lazarus. 

Thursday  i8. — Expectation  of  B.  V.  M.  Double  Major.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Credo,  Pref.  of  B.  V.  M. 

Friday  ig. — Ember  Day  of  Fast  and  Abstinence.  Mass — Violet  (no 
Gloria  or  Credo), Second  Prayer  of  B.  V.  M,,  Third  Prayer  for 
the  Church  or  the  Pope.  "  Benedicamus  Domino  "  at  the  end  of 
Mass.  Roman  Order — St.  Urban  V. ,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — 
White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  ' '  Ite  Missa  est ' '  and 
Gospel  of  the  Ember  Day  at  the  end  of  Mass.  England :  St. 
Fausta. 

Saturday  20. — Ember  Day  of  Fast  and  Abstinence  (Vigil  of  St. 
Thomas,  Apos.)  Mass — Violet;  (no  Gloria  or  Credo),  Second 
Prayer  of  the  Vigil,  Third  Prayer  of  B.  V.  M.  "  Benedicamus 
Domino  "  at  end  of  the  Mass.  Roman  Order — St.  Andrew,  Ap. 
Double  II  Class  (transf.  from  November  30.)  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  Ember  Day,  Third  Prayer  of  Vigil,  Credo,  Pref.  of 
Apost.  Gospel  of  the  Ember  Day  at  the  end  of  Mass.  England  : 
St,  Julius,  M. 

Sunday  21. — Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent.  Mass — Violet ;  (no  Glo- 
ria, Second  Prayer  of  B.  V.  M.,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church  or 
the  Pope,  Credo,  Pref.  of  H.  Trinity,  "  Benedicamus  Domino  " 
at  the  end  of  Mass. 

Monday  22. — St.  Thomas,  Apostle.  Double  II  Class  (transferred 
from  December  21).  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of 
Apost.     England  :  St.  Flavian,  M. 

Tuesday  23. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  (no  Gloria  or  Credo).  Prayers 
as  assigned  in  the  Mass.  *  *  Benedicamus  Domino  ' '  at  the  end 
of  Mass.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman 
Order — Patronage  of  B.  V.  M.  Double  Major.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Advent,  Credo,  Pref.  B.  V.  M.  Eng- 
land :  St.  Victoria,  V.  M. 
Wednesday  24.  — Vigil  of  Christmas.  Day  of  Fast  and  Abstinence. 
To-day  and  to-morrow  votive  Masses  and  Requiems  are  forbidden. 
For   burial  one   Mass  (chanted)  is  permitted  to-day.      Mass — 
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Violet;  (no  Gloria  or  Credo),  one  Prayer  only,  "  Benedicamus 
Domino  ' '  at  the  end  of  Mass. 

Thursday  25. — Christmas.  Double  I  Class,  with  privileged  Octave. 
Three  Masses  (white)  allowed  with  Gloria,  Credo,  second  Mass 
commemoration  of  St.  Anastasia ;  Gospel  of  the  Epiphany  at  the 
end  of  third  Mass.  At  the  **  Et  Incamarus  Est  "  in  the  Credo 
of  the  third  Mass  (solemn)  the  clergy  genuflect  at  the  altar. 
Preface  proper.  All  votive  Masses  and  Requiems  prohibited 
during  the  Octave  of  Christmas,  except  for  burial. 

Friday  26. — St.  Stephen,  Proto-mart.  Double  II  Class,  with  Octave. 
Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Pref. 
of  Christmas. 

Saturday  27. — St.  John,  Ap.  and  Evang.  Double  II  Class,  with 
Octave.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Second  Prayer  Octave 
of  Christmas,  Third  Prayer  Octave  of  St.  Stephen,  Preface  of 
Apostles. 

Sunday  28. — Holy  Innocents.  Double  II  Class,  with  Octave.  Mass — 
Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Octave  of  Christmas,  Third 
Prayer  of  Octave  of  St.  Stephen,  Fourth  Prayer  of  Octave  of 
St.  John,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Christmas. 

Monday  2g. — St.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Mart.  Double. 
Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Octave  of  Christmas, 
Third  Prayer  of  Octave  of  St.  Stephen,  Fourth  Prayer  of  Octave 
of  St.  John,  Fifth  Prayer  of  Octave  of  Holy  Innocents,  Credo, 
Pref  of  Christmas. 

Tuesday  30. — Mass  of  the  Snnday  within  the  Octave  of  Christmas. 
White ;  Gloria,  Prayers  as  in  the  Mass  of  previous  day.  Credo, 
Pref.  of  Christmas.  (In  the  Diocese  of  Richmond,  the  sixth 
Prayer  is  for  the  Bishop — anniv.  of  election.) 

Wednesday  31. — St.  Sylvester  I,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  four  Prayers  of  the  Octaves,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Christmas. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votire 
purpose  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestments  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 
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3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidoublc  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 

As  regards  the  days  on  which  the  Liturgy  permits  funeral  Masses, 
anniversaries  for  the  dead,  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc. ,  see  under  Notes. 

The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of  local 
feasts  not  celebrated  elsewhere. 


Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

(a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

(^)  Sundays,  in  churches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

(^)  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

(//)  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 

(^)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  /.  e.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CI.,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI.,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.  When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
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holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation,  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  /.  e.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruction. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — unless  the  first  Friday  occur  on  a 

(i)  feast  of  our  Lord ; 

(  2  )  Double  of  the  I  Class ; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  on 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls. 

This  Mass  {Miserebitury  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 

" GAUDETE  "  SUNDAY. 

On  the  third  Sunday  of  Advent  (Dec.  14)  the  calendar  says 
that  the  playing  of  the  organ  is  permitted  in  the  liturgical  service. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  organ  is  played  at  the  solemn  functions  in 
our  churches  without  discrimination  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Properly  this  ought  not  to  be  ;  and  in  the  great  churches  of  Catho- 
lic countries  the  services  during  the  preparatory  days  of  Advent 
are  performed  by  trained  chanters  without  organ  accompaniment. 
The  purpose  is  to  mark  the  absence  of  festive  joy  and  to  bring 
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home  to  the  mind  of  the  faithful  the  fact  that  at  these  seasons  they 
are  to  refrain  from  whatever  tends  to  flatter  the  senses,  even  with 
reference  to  things  which  are  lawful  at  other  times.  For  the  same 
reason  solemn  marriage  celebrations  are  interdicted  until  the  end 
of  the  Christmas  octave. 

This  spirit  of  self-restraint  belongs,  as  has  been  said,  to  Advent, 
which  is  a  preparation  for  the  Christmas  joys.  We  are  making 
ready  for  the  reception  of  our  Heavenly  King  coming  to  dwell 
with  us  for  a  time  on  earth  and  in  our  hearts  permanently.  This 
means  taking  thought,  cleansing,  and  furnishing,  which  involve 
labor  and  sacrifice.  So  we  meditate,  purify  our  hearts  by  sorrow 
for  sin  and  by  mortification,  decorate  our  interior  by  prayer,  the 
practice  of  self-restraint  and  works  of  charity. 

But  the  season  is  long,  the  work  tiresome,  and  the  body  weak. 
And  as  the  laborer  rests  at  times  in  the  midst  of  his  task,  to  take 
a  glance  at  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  to  refresh  himself 
with  the  anticipation  of  the  joy  that  awaits  him  at  the  end  of  his 
work,  so  the  Christian  stops  in  the  midst  of  Advent  preparation 
to  rehearse  for  a  moment  the  sweet  melody  of  coming  Christmas 
chant  and  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  encouraging  words  of 
the  Holy  Spouse,  his  Mother  the  Church,  as  she  calls  out  to  her 
children  "  Gaudete,"  that  is  "  Be  joyful,"  the  Lord,  the  Emmanuel, 
your  consolation  and  Saviour  is  at  hand  ! 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Mass  service  on  the  third  Sunday 
of  Advent.  Hence  the  organ  is  played  in  momentary  joyful 
strains,  flowers  deck  for  the  day  the  altar,  and  there  is  a  tone  of 
hopeful  jubilation  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  sacred  office  of  that 
day. 

The  vestments  are  still  of  the  violet  color  which — a  mixture  of 
blue  which  signifies  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  red  which  symbol- 
izes sacrifice — denotes  the  spirit  of  soberness  and  penance,  but  in 
the  solemn  service  the  deacon  and  sub -deacon  wear  the  dalmatics 
(vestments  of  joy)  in  place  of  the  folded  purple  chasuble,  which  is 
properly  worn  by  them  during  all  seasons  of  penance  throughout 
the  year.^ 

^  This  custom  is  likewise  little  known  in  our  churches,  where  the  complete  litur- 
gical service  is  not  carried  out,  owing  to  a  neglect  due  to  the  original  poverty  of  our 
mission  churches  and  kindred  conditions. 
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On  the  feastdays  which  occur  during  the  week  of  Advent  the 
festive  service  and  therefore  the  organ  music  and  the  decorations 
of  the  altar  are  retained.  So  also  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  when  neither  the  violet  color  is  used  in  the  vestments 
of  the  priest,  nor  the  purple  antipendium  which  usually  hangs  in 
front  of  the  altar,  which  is  removed  for  the  time,  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  Eucharistic  joy.  Only  the  Sunday  service  of  the 
Mass  is  always  distinctly  penitential  throughout,  with  the  brief 
exception  of  the  Gaudete  liturgy  just  mentioned. 


COLOR   or  THE  VESTMENTS  FOE  "GAUDETE"  SUNDAY  AND 
HOLY  INNOCENTS. 

This  year  the  feast  of  Holy  Innocents  occurs  on  Sunday.  The 
color  of  the  vestments  at  Mass  and  at  the  Canonical  Hours  is 
Red.  Ordinarily,  as  for  exemple  next  year  (when  the  feast  occurs 
on  Monday),  the  color  is  Violet.  And  on  the  octave  day  of  the 
feast  the  proper  color  is  Rose.  This  is  the  only  feast  in  the 
liturgical  cycle  that  admits  of  such  a  change.  The  Rose  color  is 
not  ordinarily  used,  though  it  is  proper,  simply  because  it  is 
needed  only  once  a  year.  For  the  third  Sunday  of  Advent 
(Gaudete)  and  for  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,  a  very  light  purple, 
much  like  rose  color,  is  proper ;  and  in  churches  which  are  not 
too  poor  to  procure  such  vestments  this  color  should  be  used. 
It  gives  occasion  for  explaining  the  significance  of  the  feasts  and 
of  the  beautiful  symbolism  by  which  the  Church  teaches  us  the 
ways  and  precepts  of  God. 

Violet  vestments  signify  on  the  whole  Sorrow^  and  are  meant 
to  inspire  a  grave  and  thoughtful  attitude  in  the  faithful  who 
attend  the  liturgical  services.  If  you  mix  blue  and  red  in  liquid 
colors  you  obtain  violet.  Blue  is  the  color  of  heaven  and  suggests 
that  our  thoughts  turn  away  from  earth.  Red  is  the  color  of 
martyrdom,  of  blood,  and  of  the  flame  which  consumes  the 
sacrifice.  A  combination  of  the  two,  which  makes  violet,  is, 
therefore,  indicative  of  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  heaven,  unselfish 
devotion.  In  the  darker  shades  of  violet  used  in  Lent  the 
suggestion  of  penance  predominates  as  an  element  of  self-sacrifice ; 
similarly  in  Advent,  when  the  spirit  of  reflection  and  the  purging 
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of  the  heart  (as  a  preparation  to  meet  the  poor  and  humble  Christ- 
Child  in  the  Cave  of  Bethlehem)  call  for  self-denial  from  motives 
in  which  heaven  leads  the  soul  against  earthly  attachments. 

On  the  third  Sunday  of  Advent  (and  the  fourth  of  Lent),  when 
there  is  a  momentary  interruption  of  the  penitential  strains  lest 
the  soul  wrapt  in  continuous  darkness  might  become  disconsolate, 
the  Church  permits — with  the  sounds  of  music  and  the  flowers  on 
the  altar — a  light  purple  approaching  rose  color  to  indicate  the 
tone  of  hopful  joy  which  mingles  with  and  relieves  the  application 
to  penance.  It  is  the  encouraging  caress  of  the  Spouse,  our  holy 
Mother,  bidding  her  sons  and  daughters  to  keep  on  bravely  in 
the  spirit  of  faith. 

On  Holy  Innocents  violet  is  ordinarily  used  at  the  Mass  and 
Office.  For  the  spirit  of  the  feast  indicates  a  twofold  sentiment — 
that  of  sorrow  with  the  weeping  Hebrew  mothers,  and  that  of 
limbo  where  the  little  Innocents  were  necessarily  to  be  detained 
until  after  the  sealing  of  our  Redemption  in  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord  and  His  descent  into  Hell  (limbo),  which  would  re- 
move from  the  eyes  of  their  souls  the  veil  of  original  sin  that 
prevented  for  a  time  their  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  martyrs  ;  the  baptism  of  their 
blood  would  obtain  its  sanction  together  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
martyrs,  Eleazar  and  the  Maccabees,  as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary  had  been  consummated.  So  their  martyrdom  has  the 
spirit  of  penance  rather  than  that  of  triumph,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr.  For  these  latter  we  use  red ; 
it  is  the  color  which  marks  the  birthday  of  the  martyrs  into 
heaven  simultaneously  with  the  fiery  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  transforms  them  into  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

But  when  the  feast  of  Holy  Innocents  happens  on  a  Sun- 
day, its  spirit  mingles  with  that  of  the  joy  peculiar  to  the  octave 
of  Christmas ;  for  a  Sunday  which  wears  violet  calls  to  penance 
pure  and  simple.  But  a  Sunday  within  the  Christmas  season  is  a 
joyous  day,  and  even  the  sadness  that  comes  with  the  reflection 
on  the  cruelty  of  Herod  does  not  suggest  sorrow  for  actual  sin  so 
much  as  regret  for  the  hereditary  loss  and  present  delay  of  happi- 
ness in  heaven  which  awaits  the  Holy  Innocents.  Hence  the 
Church  does  not  permit  violet,  which  is  the  color  both  of  sorrow 
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and  of  penance,  on  Sunday,  indicating  by  the  red  color  that  on 
that  day  she  forgets  the  sadness  and  regards  the  Httle  victims  of 
Bethlehem  simply  as  martyrs  of  Christ. 

However,  on  the  eighth  day  of  Holy  Innocents  she  uses  rose 
color.  Rose  is  red  tempered  by  ivhite.  Red  is  the  martyr's  sign ; 
white  the  vane  of  peace  and  truth  and  innocence.  Thus  the 
Church  indicates  by  the  choice  of  this  color  on  the  eighth  day, 
that  at  the  termination  of  their  course  of  martyrdom  these  little 
ones  obtain  the  heavenly  reward  of  innocence ;  they  are  virgins 
that  have  passed  through  the  purifying  process  of  a  singular 
baptism  by  blood.  Other  Virgin  Martyrs  went  with  the  lily  of 
their  baptismal  innocence  to  reach  for  the  palm  of  a  martyr's 
victory ;  but  these  came  with  the  palm  to  the  Saviour's  cradle, 
and  on  Easter  day,  which  marked  the  Octave  of  the  Christ-Child's 
earthly  life,  His  chastening  breath  blew  lilies  from  the  blood- 
stained palm.  Hence,  white  and  red  commingled  mark  the  color 
of  our  little  Innocents  in  fair,  scarce-blushing  rose. 


FROM  MY  SAORED-AET  PORTFOLIO. 

St.  Andrew,  whose  feast  occurs  on  the  30th  of  November 
(transferred  this  year  to  December  ist,  on  account  of  its  conflict- 
ing with  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  which  has  precedence  over 
all  feasts  that  happen  on  that  day),  was  an  intimate  friend  of  St. 
John  the  Beloved  Disciple,  and  the  two  were  the  first  to  introduce 
themselves  to  our  Lord.  In  the  Greek  Church  St.  Andrew  is 
actually  styled  Protocletos,  that  is  "  the  first  called."  It  was  he 
that  introduced  his  brother,  St.  Peter,  to  our  Divine  Master.  St. 
John  mentions  him  twice  in  his  Gospel  in  a  way  which  directs 
attention  to  the  gentle  providence  which  characterized  him.  Once 
before  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  bread  (St.  John  6 :  8)  it  is 
St.  Andrew  who  finds  the  boy  furnishing  the  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes;  and  again  (12  :  20)  he  asks  Jesus  to  speak  to  the  Hellenist 
strangers  who  wished  to  see  our  Lord.  This,  besides  the  bare 
mention  of  the  Apostle's  name  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  all  the 
account  we  have  of  him  in  Holy  Writ. 

There  exists,  however,  an  old  history  of  St.  Andrew  which 
gives  further  details  of  his  life  and  martyrdom  and  also  contains 
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some  of  his  pastoral  writings.  The  authenticity  of  these  details 
rests  upon  a  much  later  tradition,  but  they  are  partly  corroborated 
by  statements  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  (Origen,  Eusebius, 
etc.),  who  speak  of  the  Saint's  missionary  activity  in  Scythia  and 
Greece,  and  of  his  death  upon  the  cross.  As  to  the  precise  form 
of  the  cross  we  know  only  the  tradition  which  makes  it  differ 
from  that  of  our  Lord.  In  the  earliest  representations  it  has  the 
form  of  a  Y,  in  accord  with  the  assumption  of  St.  Peter  Chrysol- 
ogus,  who  says  that  the  Saint  was  fastened  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  his  arms  tied  to  two  separating  branches.  Since  the  four- 
teenth century  we  find  him  mostly  pictured  with  the  X,  the 
so-called  "Andrew  Cross."  In  a  mediaeval  sacramentary  or 
Mass-book  of  about  looo  A.  D.,  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Ivrea,  and  in  other  manuscripts  of  nearly  the  same  age,  the 
Apostle  is  represented  with  the  ordinary  Latin  cross  t. 

Durandus^  describing  the  traditional  form  in  which  painters 
and  sculptors  in  the  decoration  of  churches  are  to  represent  the 
twelve  Apostles,  says :  "  St.  Andrew  was  of  dark  color  (niger  fuit 
colore),  with  a  heavy  beard  and  long  white  flowing  hair  and  of 
middle  height.  He  is  always  pictured  with  a  certain  likeness  to 
St.  Peter,  his  brother,  but  as  having  a  peculiar  gentleness  of  ex- 
pression (mitissimus)  wanting  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles." 

Guido  Reni  and  Domenichino  have  left  us  some  magnificent 
paintings  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gregorio,  Rome,  where  the  two 
masters  were  to  rival  each  other.  Reni's  picture  represents  an 
open  space  outside  the  walls  of  Patras  (Achaia) ;  the  Saint  is 
approaching  the  cross,  in  the  act  of  falling  on  his  knees  in  devout 
adoration  of  the  sign  of  his  redemption  ;  there  are  the  multitude  of 
soldiers,  the  protesting  and  weeping  crowd  of  women  and  children, 
which  give  strange  and  vivid  emphasis  to  the  beautiful  figure  of 
the  aged  Apostle  mindful  only  of  the  one  thought  that  he  is  now 
to  meet  his  Master  whose  sweet  presence,  as  of  old  during  the 
three  years  of  public  life,  he  had  now  missed  for  over  thirty  years.' 
On  the  opposite  wall  Domenichino  painted  the  scourging  of  the 
Saint,  which  is  said  to  have  preceded  his  crucifixion.     The  last- 

1  Rat.  di.  VII,  38,  n.  l. 

'  The  death  date  of  the  Apostle  is  uncertain  ;  most  writers  assign  it  between  the 
years  64-67,  others  even  much  later. 
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mentioned  painter  also  decorated  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  in  Rome,  with  a  cycle  of  frescoes  representing  five  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  Saint,  that 
is — his  vocation,  in  two  pic- 
tures (one  representing  St. 
John  the  Baptist  directing 
the  attention  of  St.  Andrew 
to  the  passing  of  Jesus,  "  Ec- 
ce  Agnus  Dei ;  "  the  other 
representing  the  Master  call- 
ing the  Saint  to  follow 
Him),  the  martyrdom  in 
two  scenes,  finally  the  apo- 
theosis, representing  angels 
bearing  the  Saint  to  heaven. 
Murillo  also  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Saint's  cruci- 
fixion which  presents  him 
tied  to  a  rude  cross  fash- 
ioned of  trees ;  the  silver 
hair  and  beard  flowing  in 
the  soft  breeze ;  his  face  lit 
up  with  that  incomparably 
sweet  ecstatic  gaze  of  which 
Murillo  was  such  a  consum- 
mate master,  and  angels  of 
matchless  beauty  descend- 
ing with  palm  and  crown 
upon  the  scene.  There  is 
a  group  of  compassionate 
women  and  frightened  chil- 
dren in  the  foreground  sug- 
gesting an  air  of  earthly 
contrast  with  the  heavenly 
spectacle.  Another  Spanish 
masterpiece,  of  much  more 
naturalistic  and  somewhat  weird  tendency,  is  the  famous  picture  by 
Ribera,  preserved  in  the  Munich  galleiy  (Pinacothek).  Probably 
one  of  the  best  pictures,  viewed  as  a  single  piece  for  window  or 
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panel  decoration,  is  Andrea  Sacchi's  painting.  It  represents  the 
Saint  kneeling  before  the  cross  in  the  act  of  uttering  the  traditional 
salutation  found  in  the  Roman  Office :  Hail  precious  cross,  which 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Sacred  Body  of  my  Divine  Master ! 
The  executioner  and  a  guard  standing  by  express  the  typical 
restlessness  and  cruelty  of  those  who  ignore  and  condemn  the 
Christian  maxims. 

Among  modern  painters  Overbeck  has  left  us  a  series  of  paint- 
ings of  the  twelve  Apostles  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  of  form 
and  melodious  color-tone.  The  accompanying  cut,  which  we 
take  from  a  copy  of  the  Diisseldorf  collection,  represents  the 
saintly  artist's  figure  of  St.  Andrew. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  December  3. — The  Patron  Saint  of  Mis- 
sionaries, who  died  on  his  way  into  China,  1552,  is  usually  painted 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with  short  dark  beard,  and  holding  a  cross  to 
his  heart  or  aloft,  sometimes  with  a  lily  in  the  left  hand  to  indicate 
the  purity  of  his  heart.  Le  Brun  (ti693),  and  Steinle  more 
recently,  among  noted  artists,  picture  the  Saint  as  a  single  figure, 
suitable  decoration  for  window  or  niche ;  the  one  with  the  cross, 
the  other  in  the  attitude  of  heavenly  contemplation.  In  the  latter 
picture  the  figure  is  standing  full  front,  looking  heavenward  ;  the 
two  hands  unfolding  the  upper  garment  so  as  to  lay  bare  his 
breast,  from  which  issues  forth  a  great  flame,  indicative  of  the  ardor 
which  consumes  his  heart.  The  whole  attitude  is  expressive  of 
fervor  and  self-sacrificing  love,  although  the  face  lacks  something 
of  the  spiritual  refinement  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  holi- 
ness. However  homely  we  know  to  have  been  the  face  Hnes  of 
some  of  the  Saints,  their  countenances  showed  a  certain  inner 
charm  when  they  conversed  with  men,  and  this  living  beauty  of 
character  wholly  obliterated  the  defectof  outward  form  upon  which 
mechanic  perfection  is  based.  This  quality  of  the  interior  it  is  the 
true  artist's  privilege  and  power  to  make  predominate  in  his  repre- 
sentation ;  it  is  the  ideal  element  which  makes  art  something  higher 
and  nobler  than  mere  photography. 

Carlo  Dolci's  picture  in  the  Pitti  gallery  of  Florence  represents 
St.  Francis  as  a  pilgrim,  and  thus  expresses  the  artistic  motive 
suggestive  of  the  Saint's  missionary  zeal  which- took  him  to  distant 
lands  for  the  love  of  Christ. 
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Among  the  painters  who  give  us  a  more  or  less  historic  view 
of  the  Saint's  Hfe  is  to  be  mentioned  foremost  and  earliest  Rubens. 
He  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  at  a  time  when  the  fame  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  pervaded  all  Europe,  owing  to  his  contemplated 
canonization.  When  that  event  occurred,  Rubens  was  at  the  very 
height  of  his  glory  as  a  painter,  alike  influential  in  the  world  of 
art  and  of  politics.  It  was  a  work  of  noble  devotion  with  him  to 
fresco  the  magnificent  Jesuit  church  of  Antwerp,  beginning  his 
work  the  very  year  of  the  Saint's  Beatification  by  Pope  Paul  V. 
Just  one  hundred  years  later  that  masterpiece  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture, containing  over  forty  large  wall  paintings  by  Rubens,  was 
destroyed  by  lightning.  The  flames  consumed  nearly  all  except 
the  altar  pieces.  These  were  (at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuit  Order)  purchased  by  the  Empress  Maria  Teresa  for  the 
National  Galleiy  of  Vienna.  Here  we  find  the  celebrated  picture 
of  St.  Francis  raising  the  dead.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  Rubens'  power  to  seize  the  dramatic  force  of  an  action  in  all  its 
bearing, — devotion,  fear,  love,  defeat,  and  triumph  are  blended 
in  the  different  groups  that  surround  the  Saint,  tottering  idols 
and  horrified  Indians  on  one  side,  triumphant  confidence  and 
grateful  appeal  on  the  other. 

Nicolas  Poussin,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Rubens,  has 
painted  the  same  subject,  now  among  his  principal  works  in  the 
Louvre  (Paris).  This  picture  belonged  originally  to  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate,  but  was,  like  Rubens'  work,  sold  to  Louis  XV.  It 
represents  St.  Francis  raising  to  life  the  daughter  of  a  Japanese 
citizen  (at  Cangorima).  Weeping  attendants  and  astonished 
Indians  surround  the  Saint  and  his  companion,  Jean  Fernandez, 
who  are  praying  at  the  bedside  of  the  girl  about  to  raise  her 
head.  Above,  the  figure  of  our  Lord  appears,  surrounded  by 
adoring  angels. 

In  the  titulary  church  of  the  Saint  at  Naples  there  is  a  fresco 
by  Luca  Giordano,  that  wonderful  genius  whose  power  of  rapid 
execution  has  gained  for  him  the  name  of  Fa  Presto.  He  paints 
the  Saint  administering  baptism  to  Indian  and  Japanese  converts. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  drawing  characterized  by  a  certain  anachron- 
ism in  architecture  and  the  ethnic  features  of  its  personnel,  but 
otherwise  impressive.     A  still  more  favorite  scene  from  the  life  of 
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the  Saint  is  that  of  his  deathbed.     The  most  noted  pictures  of 
this  class  belong  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Carlo  Maratti,  the  last  of  the  Roman  Masters,  and  Giovanni 
Ballista  Gauli,  his  Genoese  contemporary,  have  each  left  us  fine 
pictures  of  St.  Francis  dying  on  the  shores  of  Sancian.  Maratti's 
work  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  Gesu  at  Rome.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  artist  in  this  that  he  indulges  in  certain  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow  in  his  figure  of  the  Saint  surrounded  by  the 
angels  who  console  him  in  his  final  agony.  Maratti's  angels  are 
always  robust  creatures,  perhaps  because  he  liked  to  keep  his 
delicate  manner  of  painting  figures  exclusively  for  our  Blessed 
Lady,  of  whose  image  he  was  exceedingly  fond.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  artist's  peculiar  manner  is  to  be  found  in  this  country 
at  the  Convent  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Eden  Hall.  It 
is  a  well  preserved  original  and  shows  in  its  technique  the  par- 
tiality for  our  Blessed  Lady  by  which  Carluccio  della  Madonnina 
("  Little  Charlie  of  the  Madonna,"  as  his  friends  called  him) 
distinguishes  his  pictures. 

Gauli's  picture  is  in  San  Andrea  in  Monte  Cavallo  in  Rome. 
It  also  was  painted  for  the  Jesuits. 

Modern  painters  have  largely  imitated  the  old  masters.  The 
best  known  examples  of  the  death-scene  are  probably  those  of 
Seitz  and  Flatz.  In  the  former,  St.  Francis  lies  under  a  rude  shed 
on  a  mat,  near  the  seashore,  the  cross  in  his  hands  placed  upon 
his  breast.  Above  is  our  Lord  stretching  out  His  arms  to  welcome 
the  Saint.  Flatz's  picture  is  very  much  the  same  in  motive.  The 
Saint  is  in  a  sitting  posture  on  his  couch  of  straw.  In  the  distance 
is  a  rude  cross  of  stone.  The  figure  of  our  Lord  and  heads  of 
angelic  hosts  are  at  the  right  of  the  Saint, 

St.  Lucy,  December  13. — A  favorite  Saint  with  the  great 
Masters  of  the  Renaissance  is  St.  Lucy,  the  Virgin  Martyr  of 
Syracuse  in  Sicily.  At  the  tomb  of  St.  Agatha  at  Catanea  she 
obtained  the  grace  of  health  for  her  infirm  mother,  who  in  conse- 
quence permitted  her  the  free  disposal  of  her  dowry  in  behalf 
of  the  poor.  Her  betrothed,  a  pagan,  thereupon  accused  her  as 
a  Christian,  She  was  tortured  and  finally  put  to  death  by  the 
sword.     Among  authors'  who  refer  to  the  traditional  pictures  in 

'  Detzel,  Chrisil.  Ikonographie,  Vol.  II,  p.  492. 
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which  the  Saint  is  represented  as  carrying  two  eyes  upon  a  tray, 
some  say  that  she  is  invoked  as  a  patron  in  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
because  she  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  the  loss  of  her  own  eyes 
through  the  cruelty  of  her  former  lover;  others,  because  she 
voluntarily  sacrificed  her  eyesight  to  escape  his  importunities. 
Kreuser  holds  that  this  form  of  representing  her  is  purely  sym- 
bolical, and  signifies  either  her  gift  of  prophecy  (she  is  related  to 
have  at  her  death  foretold  the  end  of  the  persecutions  in  Italy), 
or  else  to  the  provident  care  of  the  sick  (her  mother)  and  the 
poor  to  whom  she  gave  all  she  possessed.  Perhaps  the  most 
likely  reason,  which  in  a  manner  includes  the  others,  is  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Lucia  or  Lucy  itself  signifies  not  only  lightness 
but  also  helpful ;  and  that  the  Syracusans  likened  her  to  Lucina, 
the  "  giver  of  light,"  their  former  goddess,  both  names  being 
derived  from  the  same  source,  lux,  an  old  Greek  and  later  Latin 
word,  which  means  daylight,  joy,  help,  etc. 

Fra  Angelico  (Academy  of  Siena),  Carlo  Dolci  (Uffizi  Gallery 
in  Florence)  and  Massarotti  (in  the  church  of  Santa  Lucia  at 
Venice)  paint  her  as  holding  a  sword,  her  neck  showing  the  wound 
inflicted  by  that  instrument  of  her  martyrdom. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  St.  Lucy  in  Florence  there 
is  a  representation  of  the  Saint  holding  a  palm  branch  and  a  lamp. 
It  is  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  supposed  to  be  an  expression  of 
Dante's  image,  who  in  company  of  Beatrice  meets  the  Saint  and 
sees  in  her  the  image  of  the  heavenly  light  (wisdom)  which 
dispels  all  ills. 

In  her  entreaty  she  besought  Lucia, 

And  said  :     ' '  Thy  faithful  one  now  stands  in  need 

Of  thee,  and  unto  thee  I  recommend  him." 

Lucia,  foe  of  all  that  cruel  is, 

Hastened  away,  and  came  unto  the  place 

Where  I  was  sitting  with  the  ancient  Rachel. 

"  Beatrice,"  said  she,  "  the  true  praise  of  God, 

Why  succorest  thou  not  him  who  loved  thee  so, 

For  thee  he  issued  from  the  vulgar  herd  ? 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  pity  of  his  plaint  ? 

(Longf.  transl.  Jnfern.,  II,  97— io5-) 
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In  similar  fashion  she  is  represented  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
in  the  church  of  S.  Chrysostom  at  Venice. 

Of  historical  representations  the  most  remarkable  is  probably 
the  series  of  paintings  in  San  Giorgio  at  Padua  from  the  brush  of 
Jacobo  d'Avanzo.  The  collection  includes  the  scenes  of  her  con- 
demnation by  the  Roman  Pretor,  her  triumph  over  her  tempters 
who  sought  to  remove  her  to  an  abode  of  evil,  her  martyrdom 
and  death ;  and  in  a  separate  panel  her  exposition  after  death  in 
the  church  with  the  praying  multitude  around  her. 


OUE  WKITERS  POR  DEOEMBEE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  better  known  and  perchance  more 
loved  as  the  "  Father  "  Sheehan  who  drew  "  dear  old  Daddy 
Dan  "  out  of  his  heart  of  hearts,  needs  no  introduction  as  a  staff 
contributor  to  The  Dolphin  and  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 
His  best  work  for  years  has  invariably  appeared  in  our  pages. 
With  regard  to  Father  Sheehan's  articles  it  is  difficult  to  impress 
on  our  Catholic  joumahsts  the  fact  that  The  Dolphin  pays  for 
its  material,  which  is  always  of  a  superior  order ;  that  it  has  legal 
copyright  as  a  serial,  which  protects  every  part  of  the  publication, 
and  that  it  is  theft  pure  and  simple  on  the  part  of  others  who 
appropriate  the  articles  of  our  magazine,  without  giving  due  and 
undisguised  credit. 

Miss  Donnelly's  "  Dedication  "  will  be  recognized  as  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  work.  Those  of  our  readers  who  can  recall  what 
has  been  said  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  magazine  about 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  dolphin  in  Christian  iconography 
will  fully  appreciate  the  beautiful  allusions  to  the  king  of  fishes, 
which  in  all  its  lovely  attributes  suggests  the  fair  image  of  the 
Christ.  The  Dolphin  does  not  as  a  rule  print  poetry  which 
stands  for  merely  belletristic  expression ;  but  there  is  something 
exceptionally  apposite  and  chaste  in  Miss  Donnelly's  religious 
verses  which  makes  her  inspiration  fruitful  of  a  decidedly  refining 
and  elevating  influence.  In  this  sphere  she  is  at  her  best,  and  we 
are  glad  to  bring  that  best  before  the  readers  of  The  Dolphin. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  V.  Tracy  treats  in  a  novel  and  erudite  form 
an  old  problem  of  Biblical  history.     Father  Tracy  is  a  former  stu- 
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dent  of  the  Biblical  Seminary  conducted  by  Professor  Paul  Haupt 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  Orien- 
tal studies  for. the  purpose  of  Catholic  exegesis.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  held  the  chair  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Sulpician 
Seminary  of  Baltimore,  and  was  during  that  time  a  frequent  con- 
tributor on  Biblical  subjects  to  our  leading  magazines.  At  present 
he  lectures  on  Exegesis  at  Brighton  Seminary. 

Miss  Susan  L.  Emery,  who  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
Amencati  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  and  to  such  secular  maga- 
zines as  Harper's,  treats  our  readers  to  a  paper  which  vividly 
recalls  the  Fioretti  of  St.  Francis.  The  translations  from  Soeur 
Terese  are  full  of  suggestion  for  the  recreation  room  of  Religious. 

Fra  Arminio's  diagnosis  of  the  ailments  that  afflict  modern 
society  suggests  the  practical  utility  of  Bible  study.  We  cannot 
say  much  of  the  author's  personality.  Although  a  Friar,  he  is  a 
veritable  Bohemian,  and  has  more  than  one  monk's  frock.  In 
fact  he  often  appears,  Hke  the  Dolphin,  in  two  places  at  once,  is 
fond  of  music  and  of  sporting  in  cold  waters,  and  though  they  say 
he  is  a  good  friend,  the  Editor  must  confess  that  he  is  a  most  un- 
manageable subject.  Hence  the  less  said  of  him  the  better.  But 
we  shall  make  him  keep  on  writing  until  our  readers  protest. 

The  name  of  Professor  Stockley,  of  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
is  too  frequently  seen  in  English  and  American  periodicals  to 
require  any  introduction.  But  what  he  writes  for  The  Dolphin 
and  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  is  of  an  altogether  exceptional, 
not  to  say  unconventional,  character.  The  special  interest  that 
attaches  to  his  studies  in  the  sphere  of  Church  history — notably 
of  the  so-called  Reformation  period — has  its  ground  in  an  all-sided 
erudition  and  in  a  pungent,  occasionally  almost  reckless,  style  of 
criticism,  which  might  offend  if  it  were  not  so  palpably  true. 
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LATER  LYRICS.    By  John  B.  Tabb.    London  and  New  York :  John  Lane. 
1902.    Pp.  138. 

Most  readers  of  current  literature  are  familiar  with  Father  Tabb's 
favorite  form  of  poetic  expression — quatrains,  sometimes  with  a  trail 
of  melody  or  an  echo  which  reminds  one  of  the  poetic  parallelism  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  They  are  dainty  verses,  like  the  delicate  frost 
images  breathed  by  some  heavenly  spirit  on  the  soul's  surface,  where 
they  melt  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  into  tears,  or  lift  us  gently  up  as 
they  ascend  like  delicate  flakes  of  cloud  to  distil  heavenly  dew.  There 
is  always  meaning  in  his  images,  at  least  for  the  thoughtful,  and  the 
sense  understood  points  a  moral,  now  and  then  tinged  with  a  flavor  of 
pungent  humor,  which  betrays  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature's 
laboratory,  and  suggests  that  the  finely-pointed  burin  in  the  artist's 
clever  hand  might  easily  be  turned  to  sharp  revenge  upon  the  smooth 
surface  that  invites  sober  irony.  The  verses  in  this  latest  little  volume 
of  Father  Tabb's  reflections  touch  upon  every  variety  of  subject.  There 
are  lines  for  all  seasons,  and  for  every  mood,  and  all  are  of  well- 
polished  workmanship. 

We  might  quote  at  random  to  prove  the  poet's  dextrous  handling 
of  his  momentary  themes,  but  it  will  serve  a  double  purpose  if  we  cite 
some  lines  inspired  by  the  thoughts  of  the  present  season.  Note  this 
little  gem,  in  which  he  speaks  of  December  snow  as 

the  mystic  scroll 
Whereon  a  parting  soul 
— The  aged  year — 
His  testament  and  will 
Records  :  a  secret,  till 
The  Spring  appear. 

A  singular  piece  of  work,  in  which  the  miracle  of  man's  union 
with  his  Creator  through  the  sacramental  species  is  made  the  soul  of  a 
Christmas  thought,  bears  the  title 

The  Good  Seed. 

The  Magi  came  to  Bethlehem, 

The  House  of  Bread,  and  following  them, 
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As  they  the  Star,  I,  too,  am  led 

To  Christ,  the  living  House  of  Bread. 

A  pilgrim  from  the  hour  of  birth, 
The  night-cold  bosom  of  the  earth 
I  traversed,  heavenward  journeying  ; 
A  hidden  prophecy  of  Spring 
My  only  guide,  a  lifted  blade 
My  only  weapon,  till  the  Shade, 
The  latest  to  withstand  me,  lay 
Death-smitten  at  the  door  of  Day. 

O  Light !  O  hearenly  Warmth  !  to  you 
My  cup-bearers,  I  quaffed  the  dew. 
The  pledge  and  sacramental  sign 
Of  Life  that  mingling  first  with  mine — 
A  sap-like  inspiration — ran. 
To  mingle  with  the  life  of  man. 

Of  Yuletide  thoughts,  there  are  "several  which  one  would  wish  to 
harbor  in  the  memory  all  days : 

Let  my  heart  the  cradle  be 

Of  Thy  bleak  Nativity  ! 

Tossed  by  wintry  tempests  wild 

If  it  rock  Thee,  Holy  Child, 
Then,  as  grows  the  outer  din,  ' 

Greater  peace  shall  reign  within. 

Or  this,  entitled  "The  Argonauts:  " 

To  Bethlehem,  to  Bethlehem 

The  Magi  move,  and  we  with  them. 

Along  the  self-same  road  ; 
Still  following  the  Star  of  Peace, 
To  find  at  last  the  Golden  Fleece — 

The  spotless  Lamb  of  God. 

Father  Tabbs's  treatment  of  his  subjects  is  always  unconventional, 
as  is  the  choice  of  titles  by  which  they  are  marked  off.  Again,  there 
is  a  marked  fondness  of  play  upon  words,  which  draw  forth  analogies, 
and  suggest  much  that  cannot  be  formally  expressed  without  lowering 
the  ideal  which  the  poet  has  in  mind.  Take  the  following  study  of  a 
starry  figure  in  the  western  sky,  introducing  the  thoughts  of  evening 
shadows  closing  upon  Paradise,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope  on  Christ- 
mas morn  : 

Once  more  upon  the  western  skies 
The  "flaming  sword  "  appears, 
And  Eve  again  from  Paradise 
Departs  in  twilight  tears. 
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A  backward  look, — a  memory 
O'ershadowing  afar 
A  promise — of  her  progeny 
The  sole  remaining  star ; 

As  dreams  that  waken  in  the  gloom 
The  glory  of  a  morn 
When,  mothered  in  a  Maiden's  womb, 
The  Son  of  God  is  bom. 

These  stanzas  give  a  quite  fair  idea  of  Father  Tabb's  spirited  muse, 
in  which  the  profound  sense  of  Scriptural  allusion  frequently  alternates 
with  extreme  simplicity.  Of  the  latter,  the  following  address  of  the 
Christ-Child  to  the  Christmas  Lamb  is  a  good  specimen : 

O  little  Lamb, 
Behold  I  am 

So  weak  and  small 
That  even  Thou 
Canst  pity  now 

The  God  of  all. 

Arthur  Waldon. 


THE  STUDY  OP  THE  GOSPELS.  By  J.  Armitage  Kobinson,  D.O.,  Canon 
of  Westminster  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King .  London  and 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green"and  Company.  1902.  Pp.161.  Price, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

With  certain  provisos,  this  small  Scriptural  handbook  may  be 
commended  to  Catholic  students  as  a  clearly  written,  succinct  account 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  more  moderate  school  of  New  Testament 
critics.  Its  form  suffers  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  develop- 
ment of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Westminster  Abbey.  But  the 
valuable  notes  are  free  from  all  tincture  of  pulpit  rhetoric.  In  par- 
ticular that  on  the  Aramaic  element  in  the  First  Gospel  as  giving  the 
key  to  such  texts  as  St.  Matt,  ii  :  17,  and  11  :  28-30,  is  admirable 
for  its  mixture  of  ripe  scholarship  and  lucidity  of  expression.  Our  chief 
complaint  against  the  author  is  that  he  is,  on  the  one  hand,  too  apt  to 
suspend  his  judgment  under  the  weight  of  cross-criticism,  while  on  the 
other  he  builds  up  an  elaborate  superstructure  on  a  very  slender  hy- 
pothetical foundation.  Thus  he  hesitates  to  assign  the  First  Gospel  to 
its  traditional  author,  exalts  the  historical  value  of  the  Third  Gospel  at 
the  expense  of    the  First,  ^   and  declares  his  uncertainty  as  to    the 

^  "The  historian,"  he  writes,  "...  will  prefer  St.  Luke  as  an  accurate 
writer.  .  .  .  He  cannot  feel  like  certainty  ...  in  dealing  with  state- 
ments which  are  only  attested  by  the  unknown  writer  of  the  First  Gospel." 
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precise  import  of  the  Joannine  Gospel,  inclining  to  the  view  that  it  is 
more  a  dogmatic  treatise  than  a  narrative  of  facts.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  unduly  positive  in  his  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  non-Marcan 
document  as  a  basis  of  those  portions  of  the  First  and  Third  Synoptic 
Gospels  not  borrowed  (an  hypothesis  which  he  maintains  with  equal 
insistence)  from  the  Second.  When  he  claims  that  this  is  a  better 
"working  theory  "  than  "  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  each  of  the 
three  writers  were  using  a  document  which  is  now  lost,"  he  quite 
leaves  out  of  sight  a  third  theory  of  an  oral  tradition,  which  each 
Evangelist  made  the  groundwork  of  his  Gospel.  In  truth,  internal 
evidence  invests  the  Synoptic  Gospels  with  a  well-defined  unity  of 
their  own,  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  of  plagiarism.  The  dif- 
ferent theories  of  recensions,  elaborated  by  critics  like  Keim,  Reuss, 
and  Wittichen,  show  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cepting such  hypothetical  conjectures.  Apart  from  these  debatable 
points,  there  is  much  interesting  matter  in  the  book  which  we  can 
cordially  endorse.  The  author  well  brings  out  the  sympathetic  char- 
acter of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  by  laying  stress  on  the  prominence  it  gives 
to  our  Lord's  relations  to  the  Samaritans,  the  poor,  and  women.  And 
he  is  at  his  best  in  a  passage  as  clear  as  it  is  convincing,  where  he 
dilates  on  the  evidential  value  of  the  continuous  existence  of  the 
Church,  and  of  its  chief  act  of  worship,  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

SAINT  OAJETAN.    By  E.  De  Manlde  La  Olaviere.    Translated  by  George 
Herbert  Ely.    London  :  Duckworth  &  Co.    Pp.  175,    Price  38. 

The  Life  of  St.  Cajetan  will  hardly  prove  as  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  as  many  of  the  preceding  volumes  in  Messrs.  Duckworth's 
"Saints  Series."  Nevertheless  it  will  repay  perusal,  if  only  for  the 
light  that  it  throws  upon  Catholicism  in  Italy  during  the  early  part  of 
the  fateful  sixteenth  century. 

The  future  founder  of  the  Theatines  was  bom  in  1480,  and  his  lot 
was  cast  successively  at  Padua  (where  he  obtained  the  doctorate 
utriiisque  Juris),  Rome,  Verona,  Venice,  and  Naples.  His  first  stay 
in  the  Eternal  City  synchronized  with  the  apogee  of  the  Renaissance, 
Leo  X  sat  in  the  Chair  of  Peter,  and  Raphael  reigned  supreme  in  the 
worlds  of  art  and  aestheticism.  A  wave  of  semi-paganism  invaded 
Rome.  Yet  Cajetan  could  touch  the  heights  of  sanctity,  unaffected 
by  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  worldliness  and  indifference.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  Barque  of  Peter  seemed 
engulfed  in  the  stormy  seas,  our  saint  was  living  in  a  state  of  ecstatic 
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exaltation.  More  than  that,  he  laid  the  seeds  of  his  future  Order  in 
the  practical  work  of  ministering  to  the  dying.  Charity  had  done  much. 
Even  Luther  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  multitude  of  well- 
ordered  hospitals  which  met  his  eye  at  the  very  centre  of  the  Catholic 
world,  which  to  him  was  the  apostate  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  In 
his  Table  Talk  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  eulogize  the  Roman  hospitals, 
although  his  warped  theology  makes  him  add  characteristically  :  "  The 
mischief  is  that  the  Italians  imagine  they  are  meriting  heaven  and  will 
be  saved  by  such  good  works,  which  spoils  it  all."  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  class  of  unfortunates  passed  over  by  the  charitable.  The 
incurable  had  received  little  or  no  persevering  help.  Practical  diffi- 
culties seemed  insuperable.  It  was  left  to  Cajetan  to  plead  with  all 
the  passion  of  a  "  prelate  of  the  Divine  Love  "  for  the  outcast,  the 
hopeless,  and  the  dying.  He  persuaded  the  confraternity  of  St. 
Jerome  at  Vicenza  to  open  an  asylum,  impoverishing  himsflf  to  sup- 
port it.  At  Verona,  Venice,  aud  elsewhere,  he  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  similar  work,  until  in  1524  he  gave  it  permanent  shape 
by  founding  the  Order  of  the  Theatines  in  conjunction  with  Caraffa,  a 
future  Pope;  It  had  for  its  object  the  infusion  of  new  life  into  the 
priesthood  that  it  might  become  an  effective  instrument  of  social 
reform,  especially  in  relation  to  works  of  charity.  The  Theatines 
were  to  be  apostles  rather  than  recluses.  St.  Cajetan  left  precept  for 
practice.  We  find  him  tending  his  **dear  sick"  with  his  own  hands, 
burning  with  the  zeal  of  divine  love  for  the  most  repulsive  and  aban- 
doned. His  passion  for  active  service  gave  him  the  name  of  "  the 
Saint  of  Providence."  It  was  rooted  in  an  extraordinary  sensibility 
to  the  attractions  of  the  Divino  Amore  that  was  almost  feminine  in  its 
mingled  timidity  and  gentleness.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  book  is  that  on  * '  The  Art  of  Divine  Love, ' '  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales '  celebrated  Treatise.  St.  Cajetan 
sought  for  a  religion  impregnated  with  love,  demanding  from  its  dis- 
ciples a  corresponding  boundless  charity  towards  God  and  man  ;  and 
that  central  idea  became  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice.  He  saw  that  the  intellect  without  emotion  was  powerless  to 
move  the  will  heavenwards.  As  Fr.'  Jolly,  the  author  of  the  Psy- 
chology of  the  Saints  (the  initial  volume  of  the  present  series),  well 
says,  "men  have  never  been  holy  save  through  love. "  St.  Cajetan 
made  love  the  beginning  and  end,  alike  of  his  faith  and  practice  as 
embodied  in  the  Order,  which  was  his  legacy  to  the  world.  We  can 
give  no  better  praise  to  his  biographer  than  to  say  that  he  has  made 
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the  Saint  so  human  in  his  charity  as  to  make  the  reader  desirous  of 
imitating  him  in  the  intensity  of  his  love. 

THE  WAGEE  OF  GERALD  O'EOURKE.  Christmas  drama  in  three  acta. 
From  a  story  by  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.J.  Transposed  by  M.  R.  Thiele. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.    1902.    Pp.  47. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  anything  new  from 
the  pen  of  Father  Finn,  to  assure  its  popularity.  This  is  not  indeed 
a  new  book,  but  merely  a  new  way  of  bringing  home  the  salutary 
lessons  which  our  popular  Jesuit  writer  of  juvenile  stories  has  managed 
to  teach  American  boys  and  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them.  Teach- 
ers will  readily  welcome  this  adaptation.  There  is  a  decided  want  of 
good  dramatized  material  for  Catholic  children  of  English  speech ; 
but  we  have  less  that  is  suitable  for  boys  than  there  is  for  girls,  since 
the  religious  of  our  convents  manage  to  provide  plays  for  their  pupils 
where  men  for  the  most  part  have  failed.  The  Wager  is  for  boys 
only  ;  there  are  five  of  them  in  the  play,  and  two  more  to  impersonate 
fathers,  and  an  additional  uncle,  so  as  to  give  fair  play  to  all  sorts 
of  temperaments.  The  end  and  object  of  the  performance  is  that  the 
pious  boys  win,  and  even  make  their  elders  better,  and  thus  increase 
Christmas  joys  in  their  families  a  hundredfold. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Embracing  the  entire  Gospel  narrative, 
embodying  the  teachings  and  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  together  with 
the  History  of  His  Foundation  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
"Walter  Elliott,  of  the  Paulist  Fathers.  Fifth  edition.  New  York  1 
Catholic  Book  Exchange.    1902.    Pp.  xxv— 761. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  Father  Elliott's  popular  Life  of  our 
Divine  Lord  is  already  in  its  fifth  edition.  It  is  written  in  a  devout 
spirit  and  embodies  closely  the  Gospel  history.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  abundance  of  accessory  material  which  helps  the  reader  to  fill 
in  the  background  and  historical  interpretation  of  such  scenes  and 
incidents  in  the  Scriptural  narrative  as  require  the  light  of  tradition  to 
make  them  intelligible  and  show  them  in  their  original  proportions  to 
the  modem  reader  not  otherwise  familiar  with  the  Palestinian  manner 
of  expression  of  the  Evangelists.  The  book  offers  an  excellent  medium 
of  instruction — in  an  agreeable  and  original  way — both  for  the  home 
circle  and  for  converts,  since  the  author  has  deftly  interwoven  the 
doctrines  of  Catholic  belief  in  his  narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  in 
that  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  forms  the  sequel.  The 
manner  of  illustration  does  not  greatly  attract  us,  though  it  may  have 
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its  advantages  for  a  certain  large  class  of  readers  who  want  striking 
images  of  a  newspaper  type  to  attract  their  easily  diverted  attention. 
The  style  is  that  of  Father  Elliott  which  has  gained  so  many  souls  to 
the  truth  of  Christ  through  love  of  the  man — in  which  simplicity  of 
statement  alternates  with  a  certain  glow  of  fervent  expression  betoken- 
ing deep  conviction  and  devoted  zeal. 

LIPE  OF  BLESSED  EMILY  BIOOHIEEI,  O.S.D.  By  Sister  Mary 
Stanislaus  MacOarthy,  O.S.D.  Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son ;  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.  1902.  Pp.  184.  Price, 
2s.  6d. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  a  short  and 
agreeably-written  biography  of  St.  Emmelia,  mother  of  SS.  Basil  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  members  of  a  much  larger  family  of  less-known 
saints,  which  was  published  some  years  ago  by  Sister  Stanislaus  Mac- 
Carthy,  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Irish  poet,  Denis  Florence 
MacCarthy.  The  similarity  of  names,  Emmelia  and  Aemilia,  though 
not  the  same  in  their  original  meaning,  attracted  the  gifted  nun  to 
inquire  into  the  life  of  Blessed  Aemilia  Bicchieri,  all  the  more  since 
the  latter  belonged  to  a  religious  Order  of  which  she  herself  was  a 
devoted  member.  She  died  before  she  completed  the  task,  which  was 
taken  up  by  a  Sister  of  a  neighboring  community  of  St.  Dominic,  who 
completed  the  work  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  originally  undertaken. 

Blessed  Aemilia  was  prioress  of  a  Dominican  convent  in  Vercelli, 
which  she  had  built  of  her  inheritance  from  her  mother,  about  1256. 
She  was  remarkable  for  her  gift  of  prayer  and  spiritual  discernment. 
Pope  Clement  XIV  beatified  her  in  1769,  and  ordered  her  feast  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  of  the  Dominican  Proprium  on 
August  17th.  The  biography  is  but  a  sketch  written  in  a  pleasant 
style,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  deserves  to  become  popular,  especially 
among  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Emily  without  knowing  anything 
of  their  patron  saint. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Aladdin  O'Brien ;  Gouverneur 
Morris.  Century.  $1.50. 
The  love  story  of  a  poet  be- 
ginning in  his  early  boyhood,  and 
including  a  rivalry,  culminating 
in  a  brilliant  act  of  self-sacrifice 
and  a  wonderful  deceit.  As  a 
species  of  pendant,  one  is  shown 
a  patriot  Senator  whose  three  sons 
die  in  the  Gettysburg  days,  and 
the  story  of  the  battle  is  pictur- 
esquely told. 

Alick's   Adventures:     "G.  R." 

Longmans.      $1.2^. 

Burlesques  on  many  novels 
now  widely  read  combined  in  a 
parody  on  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
making  a  volume  highly  amusing 
to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
originals.  It  is  issued  as  a  book 
for  children,  but  its  merits  are 
somewhat  beyond  their  compre- 
hension. 

American     Merchant     Marine : 

Winthrop    L.    Marvin.     Scrib- 
ner.     $2.00  net. 

A  record  beginning  with 
colonial   times,  coming  down  to 


the  present  day,  and  showing  the 
causes  for  prosperity  and  the 
reasons  for  decay,  each  in  its 
season.  The  author's  sympathies 
are  protectionist,  and  he  has  an  an- 
tipathy for  Democrats,  beginning 
with  the  meek  and  long-suffering 
Jefferson,  but  he  is  never  violently 
partisan,  and  his  aim  is  historical,, 
not  controversial.  He  has  col- 
lected and  arranged  an  enormous 
mass  of  matter,  and  has  presented! 
it  lucidly  and  brilliantly.  The 
book  is  intended  for  men,  but 
almost  any  boy  of  brains  would 
prefer  it  to  marine  fiction. 

Autobiography  of  a  "  Newspaper 
Girl "  :  Elizabeth  L.  Banks. 
Dodd.     $1.20. 

The  author's  devices  to  make 
copy  were  entirely  unscrupulous, 
and  her  statement  that  the  necessity 
of  keeping  herself  alive  was  the 
cause  of  her  behavior  suggests 
a  cynical  quotation.  A  weak- 
minded  reader  might  possibly 
try  to  imitate  her,  but  certainly 
could  not,  yet  the  book  is  mis- 
chievous, because  the  author  in- 
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sists  that  journalism  of  her  school 
is  the  only  successful  species. 

Avery:  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Houghton .      $  I .  o  o . 

A  slightly  careless  husband, 
being  warned  by  his  wife's  physi- 
cian that  her  life  depends  upon 
tender  care  and  guardianship, 
leaves  her,  while  he  himself  is  in 
sharp  pain,  with  a  harsh  word, 
and  while  under  the  influence  of 
ether  dreams  that  she  is  dead, 
stricken  by  his  tone ;  coming  to 
himself,  he  returns  to  find  her 
apparently  dead,  but  her  physi- 
cian restores  her  to  life.  The  ob- 
vious moral  of  careful  tenderness 
is  left  for  the  reader  to  find. 
Blue  Flower:  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Scribner.     $1.50. 

Nine  short  stories,  nearly  all 
embodying  the  quest  idea,  but 
quite  independent  of  one  another. 
The  foundation  is  taken  from  No- 
valis.  One  of  the  tales  is  a  Christ- 
mas legend  of  a  fourth  king  who 
followed  the  Star  in  the  East, 
and  contains  a  polished  but  bit- 
ing satire  on  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  design  elegant  little 
religions  for  their  own  use.  The 
book  has  admirable  colored  illus- 
trations. 
By  Dulvercombe  Water :  Harold 

Wallings .  Afacmillan .  $1.50. 
Somerset  and  Devon  folk  and 
Somerset  dialect  and  the  Mon- 
mouth rising  are  the  persons  and 
properties  of  a  story  in  which  a 
magnanimous  illegitimate  brother 
of  the  rightful  heir  to  a  baronetcy 
saves  his  brother's  life  by  person- 
ating him  before  Judge  Jeffreys. 
The  plotting  and  planning  to 
evade  the  King's  justice  is  de- 
scribed with  great  spirit. 


Caterpillars  and  their  Moths: 
Ida  M.  Eliot  and  Caroline  Gray 
Soule.      Century.  ^2.00  net. 

Forty-three  life  histories  with 
pictures  of  both  larvae  and  moths, 
the  histories  written  from  the 
authors'  own  observations,  the 
pictures  from  photographs  of  liv- 
ing caterpillars  and  spread  moths, 
make  one-half  of  this  volume. 
The  other  is  occupied  by  the  most 
careful  and  minute  directions  for 
rearing  the  insects,  and  for  cap- 
turing them,  with  descriptions  of 
all  the  apparatus  used,  and  warn- 
ings against  the  enemies  of  the 
collector. 

Cecilia:     F.    Marion    Crawford. 

Macmillan.     $1.50. 

The  heroine  hesitates  be- 
tween a  man  exactly  resembling 
one  of  whom  she  has  dreamed  as 
a  lover,  and  a  young  man  of  semi- 
royal  birth  whom  she  likes  and 
who  loves  her;  the  dream  con- 
quers at  last.  The  personages  and 
incidents  belong  to  the  Rome  of 
the  present,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing touch  is  the  dream,  the  coun- 
terparts of  which  visit  the  girl 
and  her  lover,  seeming  to  both 
like  the  remembrance  of  a  past 
existence  in  the  imperial  days  of 
Rome. 

Children  of  the  Frost :  Jack  Lon- 
don .  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Stories  of  Thlinkit  and  other 
Alaskan  Indians  and  lawless 
white  men,  whose  redeeming 
qualities  are  bravery  and  loyalty 
to  one  another.  Some  of  the 
tales  are  almost  perfect  of  their 
kind,  and  all  are  well-written, 
although  a  mysterious  phrase 
"  what  of,"  as  a  substitute  for  the 
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idiomatic    "a   lot   of,"    darkens 
counsel. 

Chubby :  H.  H.  Penrose.     Long- 
mans.    $1.25. 

A  good-natured  father  and  a 
domineering  mother  neglect 
Chubby,  and  his  education  is 
chiefly  prosecuted  by  an  ex-ser- 
geant, under  whose  instruction  he 
becomes  so  familiar  with  Mr. 
Kipling's  works  that  when  the 
rector  asks  him  to  recite  a  hymn 
he  complies  with  "Tommy." 
He  belongs  to  the  species  "ter- 
ror," but  is  amusing  until  his 
author  gives  him  scarlatina  and 
puts  him  to  death.  This  book  is 
published  as  a  juvenile,  but  is 
suitable  for  adults  only. 

Confessions  of  a  "Wife:    "Mary 

Adams."      Century.     ;^i.5o. 

The  heroine  has  sensitive 
nerves  and  keeps  them  at  high 
tension  by  continuous  self-con- 
templation and  almost  incessant 
theorizing  as  to  her  husband's 
movements,  thoughts, feelings,  and 
intentions.  He,  partly  from  care- 
lessness, partly  because  he  is  a 
morphine-consumer,  becomes  in- 
different and  harsh,  and  at  last 
leaves  her.  In  her  subsequent 
suffering,  she  very  nearly  trans- 
fers her  affections  to  her  doctor, 
a  former  suitor,  but  he  finnly  dis- 
courages her,  and,  although  he 
does  not  conceal  his  affection,  he 
controls  himself  and  her,  brings 
her  husband  back,  cures  him,  and 
instructs  his  wife  how  to  behave 
in  order  to  bring  about  perfect  re- 
union. The  author  uses  all  the 
mannerisms  literary  and  ethical 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward. 


Conquest     of     Rome:      Matilde 

Serao.     Harper.     ;?  i .  5  o . 

A  country  deputy  to  the 
Italian  Chamber  comes  to  Rome 
with  visions  of  fame  and  honor, 
almost  immediately  becomes  in- 
volved in  an  intrigue,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  ambitious.  At  last 
he  falls  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a 
minister,  gives  himself  entirely 
to  his  passion,  and  when  she  un- 
derstands and  repulses  him,  he 
goes  away  conquered.  The  story 
discourses  of  immorality  with 
Latin  frankness,  and  is  unfit  for 
any  one's  reading,  although  the 
wrongdoer  is  righteously  pun- 
ished. 

Diary  of  a  Saint:   Arlo  Bates. 

Houghton.     $1.50. 

The  heroine,  whose  father  has 
reared  her  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
Calvinism  which  is  the  sole  Chris- 
tianity known  in  her  native  vil- 
lage, is  more  Christian  in  act 
and  deed  than  her  neighbors,  and 
forgives  her  enemies,  and  even 
those  who  have  brought  ridicule 
upon  her.  The  theme  of  the 
story  strongly  resembles  that  of 
"  Winslow  Plain,"  but  the  char- 
acters are  diversely  treated,  the 
dialect  is  correct,  and  the  style  is 
excellent.  Comparison  of  the 
two  is  good  literary  exercise. 

East  of  To-day  and  To-morrow  : 
Henry  C.  Potter.  Century. 
jjji.oo  net. 

China,  Japan,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  parts  of  the  East  im- 
mediatly  concerning  the  United 
States;  India  as  offering  an  ex- 
ample of  successful  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and  Hawaii  are  the 
author's  subjects  ;  they  are  frankly 
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and  fairly  treated,  with  no  vestige 
of  the  condescending,  kinder- 
garten style  of  many  writers  on  the 
same  topics. 

Fighting  Frigate:  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge .  Scribner.  $1.50  net. 
Two  magazine  articles  and 
eight  occasional  addresses  com- 
pose a  volume  valuable  as  history 
and  as  biography.  The  treaty- 
making  powers  of  the  Senate  are 
studied  and  their  working  is  de- 
scribed in  detail ;  the  biographies 
of  Marshall,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and 
Daniel  Webster  and  their  work  for 
the  Republic  are  eloquently  set 
forth  ;  three  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Robinson,  Greenhalge, 
and  Wolcott,  are  eulogized,  and  a 
tribute  to  Rochambeau,  and  a 
record  of  impressions  of  Russia 
complete  the  volume.  The  au- 
thor's Republican  sympathies  are 
evident  but  not  prominent,  and 
the  volume  is  as  good  reading  for 
a  thoughtful  boy  as  for  a  man. 

Gabriel  Tolliver :  Joel  Chandler 
Harris .  Mc  Clure.  $1.50. 
Reconstruction  in  Georgia 
and  some  of  the  devices  whereby 
the  white  men  and  the  sensible 
negroes  thwarted  greedy  politi- 
cians and  controlled  the  more 
ignorant  blacks.  Many  of  the  per- 
sonages have  appeared  in  former 
novels  by  the  same  author,  but 
the  period  of  this  is  earlier  than 
most  of  them,  and  one  sees  the 
processes  forming  characters  with 
which  one  is  well  acquainted. 

Glimpses  of  CMna  and  Chinese 
Homes :  Edward  S.  Morse. 
Little.     $i-S°  ^^t- 

The  author's  opinion  of  the 

kind  of  missionary  who  opens  the 


way  for  trade  is  low,  but  he  pays 
compliments  to  Catholic  mission- 
aries and  their  work,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  kitchens  and  cooking 
apparatus  of  China  in  a  manner 
not  hitherto  attempted.  His  ac- 
count of  Chinese  feeling  towards 
foreigners  harmonizes  with  that  of 
Mr.  Nichols  in  "Through  Hid- 
den Shensi."  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  pen-and-ink  sketches 
by  the  author. 

Grimm  Tales  Made  Gay:  Guy 
Wetmore  Carryl.  Houghton. 
$1.50  net. 

Twenty  rimed  stories  accom- 
panied by  a  versified  table  of  con- 
tents, excellent  small  pictures,  and 
fairly  good  full-page  illustrations. 
Both  verses  and  small  pictures 
are  in  the  style  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert  with  quaint  rimes  and 
extraordinary  fluency  in  slang. 
The  volume  is  bound  and  edged 
in  bright  green  cloth,  a  comical 
cover  and  is  highly  amusing. 

Heritage :  Burton  E.  Stevenson. 

Houghton .     ;^  1 . 5  o . 

St.  Clair's  defeat  and  Wayne's 
subsequent  conquest,  Arnold's  in- 
vasion of  Virginia  and  Corn- 
wallis'  surrender  are  the  historical 
events  of  the  story ;  a  study  of 
Virginian  life  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  in  the  later  time  of  dis- 
tress furnish  the  back-ground,  and 
the  chief  personages  are  two  mod- 
est lovers  and  a  maiden  who  con- 
ceals her  love  in  genuine  Southern 
fashion.  It  is  a  novel,  but  harm- 
less for  youth  and  full  of  incident 
and  adventure. 

Istar  of  Babylon :  Margaret  Hor- 

ton  Potter.     Harper.     $1.50. 

A  Greek,  a  devout  worshiper 
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of  Apollo,  has  visions  of  Istar, 
a  Babylonian  living  goddess,  and 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  her  shrine. 
Istar  is  described  as  an  archetype, 
sent  to  earth  that  she  may  learn 
to  understand  men  and  the  mercy 
of  God.  This  scheme  is  the  ex- 
cuse for  introducing  some  very 
plain  descriptions  of  evil,  and  a 
bewildering  mass  of  heathen  rhap- 
sody, mingled  with  ideas  borrowed 
from  Christianity,  the  whole  mak- 
ing an  entirely  unwholesome  com- 
pound. 

Jan  Van  Elselo:  Gilbert  and 
Marion  Coleridge.  Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

A  Catholic  lady  of  Spanish- 
Flemish  extraction,  and  a  brave 
young  Flemish  Protestant  pass 
through  many  adventures  and  meet 
William  the  Silent,  Egmont,  Van 
Horn,  Alva,  Margaret  of  Parma, 
Henry  II  and  Philip  II  before 
they  decide  to  marry  one  another. 
The  story  is  savagely  anti-Cath- 
olic at  intervals,  and  never  en- 
tirely natural. 

life  the  Interpreter :  Phyllis  Bot 
tome.  Longmans.  $1.50. 
The  heroine's  heterodoxy 
spoils  a  character  otherwise  very 
fine,  but  set  amid  persons  appar- 
ently intended  to  illustrate  the 
equal  corruption  of  the  English 
middle  class  society,  English  ar- 
tists and  the  English  poor.  She 
pardons  all  the  women  but  the  one 
who  sins  against  her,  punishes  all 
the  men  whom  she  can  reach,  and 
marries  the  best  of  them.  The 
author  has  written  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  charity,  but  the  adven- 
tures of  her  personages  are  such 
as  to  neutralize  any  good  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  story. 


Literature  and  Life :  William  D. 
Howells.     Harper.     1^2.25  net. 

Mild  criticism  of  both  life 
and  literature,  written  in  a  spirit 
vibrating  between  pure  good- 
nature and  superciliousness,  and 
disfigured  at  intervals  by  the  in- 
troduction of  words  purposely 
misused  to  attract  attention.  Its 
general  tone  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  former  similar  works 
by  the  same  author,  and  it  has 
some  thirty  good  pictures. 

Little  White  Bird :  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Scribner.     $1.50. 

A  story  of  a  rich  bachelor's 
whimsical  watching  of  a  girl  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  later 
of  her  husband  and  child  with 
whom  he  makes  acquaintance, 
thereby  coming  to  learn  the  myths 
and  legends  with  which  the  chil- 
dren adorn  prosaic  Kensington 
Gardens.  The  story  is  told  with 
delicacy  and  skill,  and  with  per- 
fect appreciation  of  the  quaint 
imaginings  of  childhood. 

Mariella  of  Out  West :  Ella  Hig- 
ginson.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl's 
growth  in  a  new  settlement  among 
ignorant  men  and  women,  sordid 
intrigues  and  hates,  and  pettiness 
of  every  sort,  and  of  her  gradual 
release  and  final  happiness,  is  here 
told  with  unsparing  frankness. 
The  redeeming  influence  is  the 
girl's  loving  respect  for  her  school- 
master, the  solitary  educated  and 
upright  person  in  the  book,  and 
the  love  of  a  young  neighbor, 
whose  affection  is  capable  of  very 
beautiful  self-sacrifice.  The  nar- 
rative is  masterly  in  its  way. 
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Moth  and  Rust :  Mary  Cholmon- 
deley.     Dodd. 

A  novelette  and  four  short 
stories  compose  this  volume.  The 
heroine,  an  untaught  but  noble 
girl,  loves  a  commonplace  and 
ignoble  man  of  good  family,  but 
sacrifices  her  love  and  her  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  to  protect  the 
memory  of  a  dead  friend.  The 
second  heroine,  a  duke's  daughter, 
refuses  to  marry  the  millionaire, 
whom  she  loves,  because  she 
knows  that  he  thinks  her  mercen- 
ary, but  events  bring  her  romance 
to  a  happy  end. 

Out  of  Gloucester :  James  B.  Con- 
nolly. Scribner.  ;^  i .  5  o . 
Six  stories,  five  telling  of 
Yankee  seamanship,  adroitness 
and  unscrupulous  violation  of 
Canadian  and  British  maritime 
regulations,  treating  the  three  as 
equally  legitimate  objects  of  hila- 
rious pride,  and  related  chiefly 
in  nautical  Yankee  dialect.  The 
sixth  is  a  charming  story  of  a 
Galway  fisherman  who  risks  his 
life  for  the  sake  of  the  heirs  of  a 
man  who  ' '  put  him  in  the  way 
of  making  a  shilling  forty  years 
ago."  The  volume  is  lively  and 
harmlessly  entertaining. 

Penelope's     Irish     Experiences : 

Kate  Douglas  VViggin.  Hough- 
ton.    $2.00. 

A  holiday  edition  of  a  vol- 
ume of  amusing  sketches  of  the 
journeys  of  three  American  ladies, 
one  of  whom  finds  in  Ireland  the 
Irish  lover  from  whom  she  was 
separated  in  youth.  The  travel- 
lers read  poetry  and  legend  vora- 
ciously in  preparation  for  their 
journey,  and  are  as  enthusiastic  as 
need  be.     The  pictures  are  comic 


and  graceful  by  turns  and  always 
amusing,  and  the  volume  has 
covers  emblematic  both  in  color 
and  in  design. 

Retrospect  and  Prospect :  Alfred 
T.  Mahan.  Little.  $1.60  net. 
Six  papers,  one  reviewing 
the  history  of  American  thought 
and  feeling  in  political  matters 
since  1892  ;  one  dealing  with  the 
effect  of  the  South  African  war 
upon  British  imperial  prestige ; 
one  with  the  motives  for  imperial 
federation  ;  one  on  the  position 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  determin- 
ing the  policy  of  various  coun- 
tries ;  one  on  the  distribution  of 
navies  and  the  conditions  influ- 
encing it,  and  one  on  military 
obedience.  They  are  full  of 
learning,  and  the  dates  of  their 
original  publication  show  that  the 
author  has  rare  powers  of  forecast. 

Reflections  of  Ambrosine: 
Eleanor  Glyn.  Harper.  $1.50. 
The  ' '  reflections  ' '  are  those 
of  a  young  person  reared  by  a 
French  woman  of  ancient  family, 
no  morals,  exquisite  manners  and 
a  forcible  way  of  stating  the  prin- 
ciples of  civility  ;  she  is  thrown 
into  a  grade  of  English  society  in 
which  both  morals  and  manners 
are  almost  unknown.  After 
marrying  once  for  money  at  her 
grandmother's  bidding,  she  falls 
in  love  with  the  first  well-bred 
man  whom  she  sees,  but  regarding 
sin  as  bad  manners,  refrains. 
Artistically  it  is  less  offensive  than 
its  author's  first  book ;  morally, 
it  is  more  dangerous. 

Searchers:  Margaretta Byrde. 
Funk.     $1.50. 

Two  women,  one  a  repentant 
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sinner,  are  shown  as  they  search 
for  a  satisfactory  religion.  One 
man  is  the  evil  genius  of  both, 
and  the  same  Anglican  minister  is 
their  good  genius.  The  story  is 
unduly  drawn  out,  and  its  main 
interest  and  purpose  are  of  no 
value  to  anyone  already  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Shakespeare  and  Voltaire :  E.  R. 

Lounsbury.     $2.00  net. 

Certain  incidental  phrases 
showing  that  its  author  regards 
Voltaire  as  the  brave  opponent  of 
' '  bigotry  ' '  are  to  be  regretted, 
but  its  main  purpose  is  to  exhibit 
his  unfair,  dishonest,  partisan  and 
bigoted  criticism  of  Shakespeare, 
and  results  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  and  the  story  is  both 
curious  and  interesting,  and  tends 
to  the  depreciation  of  Voltaire's 
renown.  The  matter  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  history 
of  dramatic  and  literary  criti- 
cism. 

Struggle  for  a  Continent :  Pelham 
Edgar.  Little.  1^1.50  net. 
Extracts  from  Parkman's  ten 
volumes,  giving  episodes  from  the 
story  of  the  French  and  English 
colonization  down  to  1759,  the 
connecting  notes  being  the  edi- 
tor's, and  M.  Parkman's  work 
being  untouched.  It  does  not 
wrong  the  original  author,  and 
it  makes  a  better  book  than  the 
novels  and  stories  founded  on  its 
contents. 

Success  of  Mark  Wyngate :  Una 

L.    Silberrad.     Doub  le  day. 

$1.50. 

The  success  is  purchased  by  a 
lifetime  of  devotion  to  research, 
regardless    of    every    species    of 


privation,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  life ;  the  book  is  an  admirable 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  genius 
beset  by  difficulties  of  poverty, 
domestic  obstacles  and  hindrances 
belonging  to  the  English  social 
fabric,  and  of  the  perfect  selfish- 
ness possible  to  such  genius. 

Sweetbrier  and  Thistledown : 
James  Newton  Baskett.  Wilde. 
$1.50. 

A  girl  of  sixteen,  sent  to  the 
country  to  regain  her  strength, 
enters  the  household  of  a  farmer, 
whom  in  the  days  of  their  youth 
her  mother  taught  to  love  nature 
and  to  search  everywhere  for 
her  beauties,  and  the  girl  learns 
the  lesson  from  him,  and  is  also 
taught  that  cities  have  no  monop- 
oly of  learning  or  of  intellect. 
The  style  in  not  perfect,  but  its 
love  is  really  novel,  and  it  is  a 
better  introduction  to  nature 
study  than  most  of  the  formal 
books. 

Thoroughbreds:  W.  A.  Eraser. 
McClure.     $i.$o. 

A  story  of  horse-racing, 
mainly  devoted  to  incidents  ex- 
hibiting the  many  methods  of 
cheating  possible  to  jockeys  and 
owners;  introducing  the  well- 
worn  incident  of  the  girl  who 
plays  jockey,  and  showing  a  re- 
lentless schemer  converted  to  com- 
parative honesty  by  love.  It  is 
excessively  long  but  has  some 
good  passages,  and  it  includes  the 
entire  vocabulary  of  the  turf, 
laboriously  introduced. 

Through  Hidden  Shensi :  Francis 
H.  Nichols.     Scribner.      $3.50 
net. 
An    account    of  a    journey 
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made  to  distribute  an  American 
famine  fund  and  prosecuted  under 
official  protection.  The  author 
penetrated  to  many  places  gen- 
erally closed  to  foreigners,  re- 
ceived a  generally  favorable  im- 
pression and  allowed  himself  to 
adopt  Chinese  opinions  in  many 
matters.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  many  photographs. 

Two  Vanrevels :  Booth  Tarking- 
ton.     McClure.     $1.50. 

Two  friends  and  partners  pay 
court  to  a  beautiful  girl  just  re- 
turned from  school,  and  the  less 
deserving  aids  himself  by  allowing 
her  to  mistake  him  for  the  other, 
who  has  a  romantic  history.  The 
irresistible  beauty  of  the  girl,  the 
devotion  of  all  the  young  men  of 
her  little  native  town  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  first  days  of  the 
Mexican  war  are  the  minor  inter- 
ests of  the  story  which  has  a  curi- 
ously artificial  air. 

Whom  the  Gods  Destroy :  Joseph- 
ine Dodge  Daskam.     Scribner. 

Eight  stories,  one  including 
a  phase  of  life  not  ordinarily  pre- 
sented for  the  contemplation  of 
young  girls,  but  all  well  written, 
and  five  remarkably  good.  One, 
a  ghost  story,  is  as  full  of  horror 
as  could  be  desired. 


Winslow  Plain:  S.  P.  McLean 
Greene.  Harper.  $1.50. 
A  New  England  village  con- 
gregation furnishes  all  the  char- 
acters of  this  story,  and  the  evil 
influence  comes  from  an  overbear- 
ing, self-righteous  woman.  The 
heroine,  who  has  no  religion  in 
particular,  brings  the  two  sinners 
of  the  story  to  repentance,  but 
her  inherited  constitutional  weak- 
ness makes  her  the  victim  of  the 
elder  woman's  tongue,  and  she 
dies  early.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellently naughty  boys  in  the 
story,  but  it  is  unduly  prolonged 
and  its  sentiment  rings  false. 

Woven  with  the  Ship :  Cyrus  T. 
B  rady .  L  ippincott.  $1.50. 
An  entirely  unhistorical 
novel,  in  which  an  aged  admiral, 
with  one  faithful  sailor  as  attend- 
ant, watches  the  gradual  decay  of 
a  lake  cruiser  left  unfinished  when 
the  peace  of  18 14  is  declared. 
His  granddaughter,  his  only  de- 
scendant, saves  the  life  of  the 
lieutenant  sent  from  Washington 
to  sell  the  ship,  and  the  two  love 
one  another,  to  the  wrath  of  the 
sailor,  who,  being  also  angered 
by  suspicion  of  the  officer's  errand, 
plans  to  kill  him,  but  repents,  and 
dies  for  him.  The  name  and 
the  nickname  of  Admiral  Stewart 
are  coolly  appropriated  for  the 
hero,  with  no  apologies  to  the 
Parnell  family. 


Literary  Cbat* 


The  Macmillans  are  to  begin  this  mjnth  the  publication  of  a  uniform  edition  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald's  works  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Aldis  Wright.  It  is  nearly 
fifty  years  since  tie  quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam  came  as  a  genuine  treat  to  thought- 
ful readers  who  then  began  to  set  great  literary  value  on  the  author's  translation  of 
Calderon's  Dramas  as  well  as  upon  his  quaintly  reflective  Saws  of  the  Wise.  The 
edition  is  to  be  limited  to  250  sets. 
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We  hear  constant  complaints  of  a  lack  of  fair  treatment  of  Catholic  subjects  in 
secular  manuals  of  history  and  pedagogics,  and  especially  in  the  larger  encyclopaedias, 
whicli  are  supposed  to  appeal  to  pwpular  intelligence  on  neutral  ground,  that  is  to 
say,  which  treat  of  all  topics  with  absolute  freedom  from  sectarian  prejudice.  That 
is  a  fact. 


Another  fact  is  that  we  Catholics  have  no  correctives  for  this  evil  in  the  shape  of 
similar  works  which  would  set  an  earnest  and  unprejudiced  inquirer  right.  A  good, 
large,  carefully  written  encyclopaedia  published  under  Catholic  auspices  and  censorship 
would  do  all  the  work  which  half  a  dozen  wide-awake  Truth  Societies  can  accomplish 
in  the  same  direction.  The  expense  would  be  less,  the  effect  greater,  more  per- 
manent, penetrating,  and  conclusive.  If  a  newspaper  were  to  talk  us  down  by  mis- 
representing Catholic  doctrine,  Catholic  morals,  aims,  we  should  at  once  be  able  to 
cite  facts,  with  chapter  and  verse,  and  bigotry  itself  would  not  be  able  to  hide  itself 
under  false  pretences  of  quoting  authentic  sources  when  it  goes  to  the  Britannica  or 
any  other  "  poisoned  well  "  for  its  definitions  and  statistics  about  Catholic  matters. 

Can  we  get  together  such  a  work  ?  Undoubtedly,  provided  we  take  a  rational 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  instead  of  making  speeches  and  criticisms  in  public  and 
private  about  the  bigotry  of  our  opponents  and  the  incompetency  of  our  fellows, 
simply  go  to  do  or  to  encourage  those  who  are  capable  and  willing  to  do. 

Here  is  the  firm  of  Herder  publishing  a  third  edition  of  one  of  the  most  beauti 
fully  made  encyclopaedias,  in  every  sense  perfect,  and  wholly  Catholic,  which  calls 
for  the  respectful  acknowledgment  of  its  merits  from  non-Catholic  quarters  in  all 
parts  of  Germany.  The  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  (1739  pages),  scholarly 
and  withal  popular  in  style,  accurate  in  its  last  and  least  detail,  printed  and  bound 
in  attractive  form,  with  fine  illustrations  from  new  and  original  plates,  takes  in  the 
Letter  A  down  to  Bonaparte.  This  shows  that  the  work  is  as  exhaustive  as  at  least 
our  Appleton's  or  Chambers'  ;  yet  it  is  thoroughly  Catholic,  and  the  price,  in  royal 
binding,  is  only  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  volume. 


We  boast  of  being  readers,  students,  lovers  of  literature,  and  lovers  of  truth — 
the  best  Catholics  in  the  world  ! — "  Vox,  vox  et prae'erea  nihil,''  if  we  test  it  by  facts. 
German  Catholics  have  made  Herder's  Encyclopedia  a  great  success.  The  same 
firm  found  it  possible  to  publish  at  the  same  time  an  encyclopaedia  which  deals  exclu- 
sively with  Church  topics.  And  that  work,  too,  in  more  than  twenty  large  volumes, 
is  going  into  a  third  edition. 


Mr.  Mallock's  new  volume.  Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine,  is,  from  some 
viewpoints,  a  most  interesting  study.  It  has  for  its  object  "  to  exhibit  theistic  religion 
generally  as  a  system  worthy  of  reasonable  acceptance,"  and  this  especially  with 
reference  to  the  difficulty  of  assenting  to  the  theistic  system  in  face  of  the  verified 
facts  of  science.  He  riddles  the  faulty  methods  at  present  pursued  by  controversialists 
on  both  sides,  and  says  :  "  What  is  wanted  primarily  is  an  intellectul  accountant,  who 
will  go  carefully  over  the  books  of  both  the  apologists  of  religion  and  the  champions 
of  science."  The  work  is  of  special  value,  inasmuch  as  it  provokes  reflection  and 
discussion  on  a  vital  theme.     Catholic  philosophers  will  take  exception  alike  to  some 
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of  his  definitions  and  to  his  conclusions,  in  so  far  as  they  overturn  the  traditional  max- 
ims of  the  schools.  But  on  the  whole,  the  work  does  not  call  for  a  critique  from 
defenders  of  the  Catholic  position ;  it  rather  strengthens  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
as  the  guardian  of  religious  thought  against  the  outside  world  of  infidel  science.  We 
are  informed  that  Mr.  Mallock  is  likely  to  be  answered  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  by 
an  American  priest,  Father  John  T.  Driscoll,  whose  recent  volume  on  the  Soul  Life 
had  been  noticed  in  one  of  Mr.  Mallock' s  essays.  The  rejoinder  is  to  appear  under 
the  title  of  "  Philosophy  and  Science  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  and 
will  deal  at  some  length  with  Mr.  Mallock' s  method  of  criticism  and  scientific  demon- 
stration. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  large  and  important  work  on  the  Art  oj 
Organ  Buildins^.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George  Ashdown  Audsley,  author  of  a 
number  of  excellent  works  on  church  architecture,  missal  illumination,  and  ecclesi- 
astical decoration,  and  a  member  of  the  well-known  church-building  firm  of  Audsley 
Brothers.  The  work  is  being  issued  by  subscription,  a  limited  number  only  being 
printed. 


That  there  is  a  decided  craving  by  many  souls  outside  the  Catholic  Church  for 
that  beautiful  devotion  of  the  Evangelical  Counsels  which  is  properly  understood  and 
practised  only  in  the  religious  orders  of  the  ancient  fold  of  Christ,  is  evident  from  the 
success  which  books  like  The  Lady  Poverty,  recently  issued  in  the  United  States  by 
Tennant  and  Ward,  has  had.  Although  it  has  a  chapter  by  Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F., 
on  the  spiritual  significance  of  Evangelical  poverty,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Carmichael, 
who  seems  enamored  with  the  spirit  and  locality  of  Assisi,  wrote  for  Protestants. 
And  Protestants  will  be  the  better  for  reading  it.  It  is  a  very  neat  publication  and 
might  readily  take  the  place  of  a  Christmas  souvenir,  even  among  Catholics  who 
have  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  reflections  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  which 
are  here  translated.     We  reviewed  the  little  book  in  the  October  number. 


Herder  announces  a  new  book  by  Bishop  Spalding,  entitled  The  Young  Chris- 
tian Teach'r  Encouragrd.  The  same  author  is  preparing  a  volume  under  the  title 
Socialim  and  Labor,  of  which  a  first  instalment  appears  in  The  New  Century  (Wash- 
ington ) . 

Father  Nicholas  Walsh,  S.J.,  author  of  The  Comparative  Number  of  the  Saved 
and  Lost,  which  was  exhaustively  commented  upon  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
view, has  in  press  a  book  entitled  Vetera  et  Nova,  which  name  recalls  a  similar  work, 
Nova  et  Vetera,  from  the  pen  of  Father  Tyrrell,  S.J.  Father  Walsh's  volume  deals 
mainly  with  Spiritual  Training,  Meditation  and  its  Difficulties,  Vocal  Prayer,  Temp- 
tation,  etc. 


The  movement  created  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  Oxford  days,  far  from  dying 
out  as  one  would  expect  it  should  by  this  time,  seems  to  receive  continually  new 
impulses,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  character  and  tone  of  the  religious  literature 
published  in  England.  There  is  probably  no  name  so  frequently  quoted  in  the 
ascetical  and  controversial  books  that  come  from  Anglican  sources,  as  that  of  John 
Henry  Newman.     The  announcement  that  Father  Lucas,  S.J.,  is  preparing  a  com- 
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plete  reference  index  to  the  works  and  letters  of  Newman  is  therefore  not  without 
its  purpose  and  significance. 


A  name  that  calls  forth  a  sympathetic  chord,  when  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Newman,  is  that  of  Hurrell  Froude,  the  brother  of  the  noted  historian,  and  the 
intimate  friend  to  whom  indeed  Newman  largely  owed  his  conversion,  though 
Froude  had  not  the  good  fortune  himself  of  being  received  into  the  external  fold  of 
the  Church.  We  understand  that  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  is  preparing  a 
biography  of  Hurrell  Froude. 


Father  Gasquet,  the  erudite  Benedictine  Abbot  who  has  done  so  much  to  illumine 
the  English  Reformation  period,  and  to  show  forth  the  true  character  of  the  secession 
to  which  the  Establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  due,  is  preparing  an  edition  of 
the  Letters  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 


Canon  De  Becker,  regular  professor  at  the  Louvain  University  and  Rector  of  the 
American  College,  has  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his  splendid  work  on  Matrimony. 
It  is  intended  for  theologians  and  students  of  canon  law  mainly. 


A  new  Life,  or  rather  a  translation,  of  Cheranc6's  Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona 
Is  announced. 


A  Year- Book,  containing  thoughts  for  every  day  on  moral  and  religious  topics, 
from  the  pen  of  Archbishop  Keane,  of  Dubuque,  is  announced  for  the  beginning  of 
the  year.     John  Murphy  Company  are  the  publishers. 


The  same  firm  is  about  to  issue  a  series  of  lectures  on  Maryland  Colonial  History, 
entitled  "The  Lords  Baltimore  and  the  Maryland  Palatinate,"  by  Clayton  C.  Hall. 


Dr.  Shahan,  of  the  Catholic  University,  has  prepared  a  number  of  pamphlets 
embodying  Studies  of  Church  History.  "  Catholicism  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  •'  Outlines 
of  Church  History  Down  to  the  Reformation,"  "The  Study  of  Church  History,"— 
are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  brochures  thus  far  issued. 


It  were  rather  belated  to  offer  a  review  at  this  date  of  Mr.  Balfour's  widely  read 
essay  on  TJit  Fvundations  of  Belief. '  Published  in  February,  1895  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.),  it  leaped  at  once  into  favor  with  the  more  thoughtful  public.  Pour  editions 
were  reprinted  in  as  many  successive  months.  Four  more  have  since  appeared  ;  but 
the  last,  the  eighth,  alone  has  come  forward  with  the  marks  of  revision.  It  is  to  these 
revisions  or  rather  additions — for  the  revisions  strictly  speaking  consist  merely  in  some 
verbal  corrections — that  we  would  call  the  reader's  attention.  There  is  first  of 
all  a  new  introduction  in  which  Mr.  Balfour,  taking  note  of  certain  adverse  criticism, 
sets  forth  in  isolation  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  position.  The  reader  is  thus  placed 
from  the  start  vis-a-vis  with  the  author's  philosophical  standpoint.  The  other  notable 
addition  is  the  concluding  summary  in  which  the  entire  argument  of  the  work  is 
presented  in  a  clear  continuous  outline.  These  addenda,  facilitating  as  they  do  the 
following  of  a  discussion  which,  though  reflected  in  a  most  luminous  style,  calls  none 
the  less  for  a  strain  on  attention,  enhance  considerably  the  value  of  the  last  edition. 
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There  appears  an  excellent  appreciation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry's  translation  of 
Poems,  Charades,  and  Inscriptions  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  by  Mr.  Walter  George  Smith, 
in  the  November  number  of  Alumni  Register  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Stience  of  the  Saints,  in  practice,  by  the  Rev.  John  Bapt.  Pagani,  of  the 
Institute  of  Charity,  in  four  volumes,  has  just  appeared  in  third  edition.  It  is  a  hand- 
some book(Washboume-Benziger),  and  makes  an  excellent  gift  for  Religious.  $6.00. 


Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  whose  One  Poor  Scruple  was  well  received  by  the  best 
critics,  will  soon  give  us  a  novel  entitled  The  Light  Behind,  through  the  publication- 
house  of  John  Lane.  The  title,  which  is  taken  from  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Browning,  indi- 
cates the  religious  tendency  of  the  story. 


Boohs  Received* 


THEOLOGY  AND  ASCETICA. 

Synopsis  Theologiae  Moralis  et  Pastoralis  ad  mentem  S.  Thomae  et  S. 
Alphonsi  hodiernis  moribus  accommodata.  De  Poenitentia,  de  Matrimonio  et  Ordine. 
Auctore  Ad.  Tanquerey,  S.S.  Tornaci  (Belg. ):  Desclee,  Lefebvre  et  Soc.  Neo- 
Eboraci  et  Chicagi  :  Benziger  Brothers.       1902.     Pp.  628  and  ^^.     Price,  $1.75. 

Compendium  Theologiae  Morai.is.  Beatae  Mariae  Virgini  dicatum.  Auctore 
Jos.  Calasanctio  Card.  Vives,  O.  M.  Cap.  Editio  VII,  aucta  et  emendata.  Romae, 
Ratisbonae,  Neo-Eboraci  :  Fridericus  Pustet.      1902.     Pp.  668.     Price,  $1.25. 

Casus  Conscientiae  propositi  et  soluti  Romae  ad  sanctum  Apollinarem  in 
Coetu  S.  Pauli  Ap.  Anno  1901-1902.  No.  7.  Cura  et  expensis  R.mi  D.  Felicis 
CadSne,  Urbani  Antistitis.     Romae.      1902.     Pp.  75.     Price,  i  lire — 25  cents. 

Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine.  A  Study  of  the  Fundamental  Difficulty. 
By  W.  H.  Mallock,  author  of  Is  Life  Worth  Living,  etc.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     1903.     Pp.  287.     Price,  $3.00. 

Les  Vertus  Morales.  Instructions  Pastorales  pour  le  Careme  par  S.  E.  le 
Cardinal  Perraud,  feveque  d'Autun,  Membre  de  I'Academie  fran^aise.  Paris: 
Duniol,  P.  Tequi.      1902.     Pp.  vii-191.     Prix,  2  francs. 

Ordo  Divini  Officii  Recitandi  Missaeque  Celebrandae,  juxta  Rubricas 
Emendatas  Breviarii  Missalisque  Romani,  cum  Officiis  Votivis  ex  Indulto  pro  Clero 
Saeculari  Statuum  Foederatorum  Officiis  Generalibus  hie  concessis  utente  concessus. 
New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.      1903.     Price,  30  cents. 

Ordo  Divini  Officii  Recitandi  Missaeque  Celebrandae,  juxta  Rubricas 
Emendatas  Breviarii  Missalisque  Romani,  cum  Officiis  Votivis  ex  Indulto  pro  Clero 
Romano,  Statuum  Foederatorum  Officiis  Generalibus  hie  concessis  utente  concessus. 
New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.     1903.     Pp.     Price,  50  cents. 

Propylaeum  ad  Acta  Sanctorum  Novembris.  Synaxarium  Ecclesiae  Con- 
stantinopolitanae.  Pp.  lxxx-1180  col.  Societe  des  Bollandistes,  14,  rue  des  Ursu- 
lines,  Bruxelles  (Belgium).      Price  60  francs. 

Little  Manual  of  St.  Joseph.  Compiled  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  A.  A. 
Lings.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.  1902.  Pp.  192. 
Price,  bd.,  25  cents. 

The  Glories  of  Mary.  By  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  Arranged  for  popular  use 
with  the  addition  of  prayers  and  devotions.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  : 
Benziger  Brothers.      1902.     Pp.   526.     Price,  $1.25. 
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Forget- Me-Nots  of  Past  and  Present.  By  the  Rev.  Ignatius  Mary 
Ahmann.     Pp.  152. 

The  Cloister.  The  Apostolic  Character  of  the  Monks  and  Nuns  who  live 
there.  P)y  Professor  L.  E.  Henry,  B.  A.,  M.R.C.P.,  University  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  Union  Society ;  Certified  in  Theology  and  Philosophy;  late  Reader  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  Robert 
Butler,  D.D.,  O.S.C.  James  Duffy  and  Co.,  Ltd.  Dublin,  New  York:  Benziger 
Brothers.      1902.     Pp.  xxviii-232. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Religious  Life.  By  Herman  J.  Heuser,  Overbrook 
Seminary.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.  1902.  Pp.  247. 
Price,  ^1.25. 

BucH  der  Weisheit.  Textkritische  Materialien,  gesammelt  aus  der  sahidi- 
schen,  syrohexaplarischen  und  armenischen  Uebersetzung  von  Dr.  Franz  Feldmann, 
Prof.  Theol.     Freiburg  im  Breisg.  :  B.  Herder.     1902.     Pp.  85.     Price,  60  cents. 

Life  of  Blessed  Emily  Bicchieri,  O.S.D.  By  Sister  Mary  Stanislaus 
MacCarthy,  O.  S.  D. ,  author  of  A  Saint  Among  Saints  and  Songs  of  Sion.  Dublin  : 
M.  H.  Gill  and  Son  ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.  1902. 
Pp.  vii — 184.     Price.  2s.  6d. 

St.  Francis'  Manual.  Containing  the  Rule  and  Ceremonial  of  the  Third 
Secular  Order  of  St.  Francis.  With  explanations  and  instructions,  and  a  complete 
Prayer  Book  for  general  use.  By  the  Rev.  Clementine  Deymann,  O.F.M.  Four- 
teenth edition,  rearranged  and  revised.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co. 
1902.     Pp.  595.     Price,  75  cents. 

Little  Manual  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Translated,  adapted 
and  enlarged  from  the  German  of  Rev.  Cassian  Thaler,  O  M.Cap.,  by  the  Rev.  Bona- 
venture  Hammer,  O.F.M.  New  York,  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  1902.  Pp.220. 
Price,  10  cents  ($7.50  per  100). 

Tractatus  de  Sanctissima  Trinitate.  Auctore  F.  Alexio  Maria  L6picier, 
Ord.  Serv.  B.  V.  M.  in  Pontificio  Collegio  Urbano  de  Propaganda  Fide  Theologiae 
Professore.  Tomus  III.  (i,  Quaest.  XXVII — XLIII.)  Institutiones  Theologiae 
Dogmaticae  ad  Textum  S.  Thomae  concinnatae.  Parisiis  :  P.  Lethielleux.  1902. 
Pp.  xHii-483. 

De  Perfectione  Vitae  Spiritualis.  Opus  R.  P.  Antonii  Le  Gaudier,  S.J. 
De  SS.  Jesu  Christi  amore  et  de  vera  Christi  Jesu  Imitatione.  Editio  recens  emen- 
data  cura  et  studio  P.  A.  M.  Micheletti.  Tomus  I.  Augustae  Taurinorum  :  Petrus 
Marietti,  Typogr.  Pontif.     (London  :  Thomas  Baker.)     Pp.  604. 

SuMMA  Decretorum  d.  Magister  Rufinus.  Von  Dr.  Heinrich  Singer, 
Prof.  Univers.  Prag.  Paderbom  :  Ferdinand  Schoningh.  1902.  Pp.  183  and  570. 
Preis,  26  Mark. 

The  Day  of  an  Invalid.  From  the  French  of  Abb6  Henri  Perreyre.  By 
Rev.  Joseph  Bruneau,  SS.  (Authorized  Translation.)  New  York :  The  Christian 
Press  Association  Publishing  Company.     1902.     Pp.  280. 

SuMMULA  Philosophiae  Scholasticae  in  usum  Adolescentium  Seminarii 
beatae  Mariae  de  Monte  Melleario  concinnata.  Volumen  I :  Logica  et  Ontologia. 
Dublinii :  Apud  Browne  et  Nolan.      1902.     Pp.  vii-403. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Child.  Elements  of  Moral  and  Religious  Teaching 
in  the  Day-School,  the  Home,  and  the  Sunday- School.  By  H.  Thistleton  Mark, 
Master  of  Method,  Owens  College,  Manchester.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1902. 
Pp.  165. 

Political  and  Moral  Essays.  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.,  B.Sc.,  Oxon. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.  1902,  Pp.  vii— 298.  Price, 
$i.So  net. 
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Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  including  the  principal  con- 
ceptions of  Ethics,  Logic,  ^■Esthetics,  Philosophy,  of  Religion,  Mental  Pathology, 
Anthropology,  Biology,  Neurology,  Physiology,  Economics,  Political  and  Social 
Philosophy,  Physical  Science,  and  Education ;  and  giving  a  terminology  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  Written  by  many  hands,  and  edited  by  James  Mark 
Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  Stuart  Professor  in  Princeton  University.  With  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  an  International  Board  of  Consulting  Editors.  In  three  volumes, 
with  illustrations  and  extensive  biographies.    Vol.  II.     Pp.  xvi — 892.     Price,  jSS.oo. 

The  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade.  By  Mabel  Hurd 
Willett,  Ph.D.  (Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  edited  by  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University.  Vol.  XVI.  No.  2.)  New 
York:  The  Columbia  University  Press  ;  The  Macmillan  Company,  Agents  ;  London: 
P.  S.  King  &  Son.     1902.     Pp.  206. 

Thoughts  on  Education.  Speeches  and  Sermons  by  Mandell  Creighton, 
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